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Parliamentary Debates 


During the Fifth Session of the Fourth Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of 
the Kingdom of Great Britain the Twenty-first, appointed 
to meet at Westminster, the First Day of November, 
1810, in the Fifty-first Year of the Reign of His Majesty 


King GEORGE the Third. 


[ Sess. 1810/11. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, November 1, 1810. 


[Tue Kino’s Ittness.] This day the 
two Houses of Parliament met, in conse- 
quence of the King’s inability to sign a 
commission for a further prorogation. In 
the House of Lords 

The Lord Chancellor rose and addressed 
their lordships as follows :—My lords; 
your lordships are now assembled with- 
out any notice having been given that 
pernaanens was to meet for the dispatch of 

usiness, and after a notification had been 
published directing that this parliament 
should be prorogued to the 29th of this 
month, and authorizing the chancellor to 
issue a commission under the great seal, 
for such prorogation. My lords, I have 
to state to your lordships, and I do it with 
the greatest concern and regret, that in 
consequence of his Majesty’s personal in- 
disposition, that commission has not re- 
ceived his Majesty’s signature. There 
may be a question whether the chan- 
cellor is authorized to put the great 
seal to such a commission, without the 
King’s sign manual, and whether such 
commission would be legal; but upon 
this question, looking to the prece- 
dents in our proceedings, and to the re- 
cords of parliament, I do not think -it 
proper to enter into any discussion. 

nder the circumstances of his Majesty’s 
indisposition, I have thought it my doty 
to abstain from proflering the commission 
to his Majesty for his royal signature. It 
is, therefore, for your lordships, in your 

VOL, XVIII, 


wisdom, to determine what course of pro- 
ceeding it will be expedient to adopt. It 
remains for me to state, that the indispo- 
sition of his Majesty has arisen from the 
pressure of domestic affliction operating 
upon his paternal feelings, and I have the 
satisfaction to add, that a confident ex- 
pectation is entertained of his Majesty’s 
speedy recovery. 

The Earl of Liverpool. My lords, under 
the afflicting circumstances stated by my 
noble and learned friend, circumstances 
which have arisen entirely from the do- 
mestic cause to which my noble and 
learned friend has alluded, I think it my 
duty to move dn adjournment for the 
shortest period, within which, by law, 
the parliament can be summoned to meet 
for the dispatch of business. It is my in- 
tention, therefore, to move, in conformity 
with a precedent before us, that this 
House do adjourn till Thursday, the 15th 
instant; that the House be summoned for 
that day ; and that letters be sent to the 
lords, informing them that their attend- 
ance on that day is required. It would 
not be proper for me to enter into any 
discussion, whether any, and if any, what 
proceeding it may be expedient to adopt 
on that day, should his Majesty’s indis- 
position unfortunately continue ; but it is 
highly requisite, whatever course it ma 
be deemed advisable to adopt, or, althoug 
no proceeding may be then requisite, to 
take the necessary steps to ensure as full 
an attendance as possible. I have great 
satisfaction in adding to what has been 
stated by my noble and learned friend, 
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that the physicians attending his Majesty 
entertain the most confident hopes of 
his Majesty’s speedy recovery. His 
lordship concluded by moving an ad- 
journment. 

Lord Holland. I trust, my lords, under 
the melancholy circumstances in which 
we are assembled, it will not be supposed 
that in rising upon this question, I intend 
to offer any opposition to the motion of 
the noble lord, neither do I wish to make 
any remark that can lead to discussion. 
I cheerfully acquiesce in the motion, 
founded as it is upon a precedent within 
recollection. Were that precedent to be 
made over again, I should rather prefer a 
proceeding de die in diem, but the motion 
of the noble lord being founded upon 
the precedent, and being aware of the im- 
portance of unanimity upon such an oc- 
casion, I cheerfully acquiesce in the pro- 
position for adjournment, 

The motions of the earl of Liverpool 
were then put by the Lord Chancellor, 
« That this House do at its rising adjourn 


_ till Thursday the 15th day of this instant 


November; That the lords be summoned 
to attend the service of this House on 
Thursday the 15th instant; That the lord 
chancellor do write letters to all the lords, 
informing them that their attendance is 
required on Thursday the 15th day of this 
instant November.” Which were seve- 
rally agreed to. The lord chancellor 
then put the question on the motion of 
the earl of Liverpool, That this House do 
now adjourn ; which was also agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, November 1. 


{Kine’s Intness.] The House met this 
day at half past three o’clock. About 
one hundred members were present. 

The Speaker took his seat at the table 
and addressed the House as follows :— 
Gentlemen; The House is now met, this 
being the last day to which parliament 
was prorogued, but I am informed, that 
notwithstanding his Majesty’s proclama- 
tion upon the subject of a farther pro- 
rogation, no message is to be expected 
from his Majesty’s commissioners upon 
that subject, no commission for proroga- 
tion being made out. Under such circum- 
stances I feel it my duty to take the chair, 
in order that.the House may be able to 
adjourn itself, and 1 take the chair ac- 


’ cordingly. (Here was a general cry of 


chair, chair !)—The Speaker having taken 
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the chair, stated that he had ordered a new 
writ to be made-out for a burgess to serve 
in parliament, for the borough of North. 
ampton, in the room of Géorge Bouverie, 


esq. deceased. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
rose and said :—Mr. Speaker, I am per- 
suaded that it is wholly unnecessary for 
me to state, that this Aas is NOW as- 


sembled upon the day to which it was last. 


prorogued, and that a proclamation has — 
been notified in the Gazette, intimating the 
pleasure of his Majesty, that parliament 
should from this day be still further pro- 
rogued ; the House must therefore be na- 
turally anxious to ascertain how it has 
happened that his Majesty’s servants have 
not executed his commands, and why on 


this day they were not prepared with that 


commission which his proclamation no- 
tified. It is now my duty, and a painful 
duty it is, to communicate to this House, 
that it is owing to the indisposition of his 
Majesty that this occurrence has taken 
place. It is owing to the severity of that 
indisposition that the lord Chancellor, 
whose immediate duty it is, has not been 
able to procure to that commission the 
signature of his Majesty. I presume it is 
unnecessary for me to state to this House, 
that it would not be becoming in his 
lordship to affix to such a document 
the great seal, without the sanction of the 
royal signature. Perhaps the House will 
excuse me, in making one ov two obser- 
vations on the subject of his Majesty’s 
regretted indisposition. It will not be 
imputed, I think, to me, that I would un- 
necessarily increase and aggravate the 
public anxiety, which is so'universally felt 
on that event. Indeed, I should altoge- 
ther refrain from the topic, did I not feel 
that the communication ] am about to make 
is truly consolatory; for, if any thing 
could more sensibly increase those feelings 
of affection and diminish those of affliction, 
which are at this moment felt by his 
people for their Sovereign, it is the know- 
ledge that his disorder has originated from 
his constant unremitting anxiety and at- 
tention during the painful and protracted 
sufferings of a dearly beloved child. This 
being the cause of his Majesty’s com- — 
plaint, it affords strong satisfactory and 
additional reasons for hoping a speedy 
recovery. I have further the sincere 
happiness of being. able to state, that the 
symptoms of his disorder are peculiarly 
mild ; and that the physicians, who attend 
his Majesty, express a most confident hope 
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a his speedy restoration. It would be 
unbecoming both the duty I owe this 
House, and inconsistent with my own feel- 


ings, not to have afforded that‘communi- | 


cation before I adverted to that which is 
at this moment the practical question for 
our consideration. That question barel 


is, what the House, now assembled, should 
‘under such circumstances adopt. . You, 
'. Mr. Speaker, have, in my apprehension’ 
- intimated the proper course we ought to 


pursue. There can, as it strikes me, be 
‘no discussion uponany other subject but 
the adjournment, and the interval of that 
adjournment. But setting aside the ques- 
tion, whether the House is competent or 
incompetent to entertain any other than 
that of adjournment, surely when we take 
into our consideration the circumstances 
under which this day we are assembled, 
no intimation from the Sovereign expres- 
sive of his desire that we should meet, but 
on the contrary, the most authoritative ex- 
pression of his will that such meeting from 
this day should be further prorogued, there 
can be no doubt that any othercourse than 
adjournment would be highly inconsistent. 
Then the next point, is, to what period that 
adjournment should extend, so as to aftord 
that notice and preparation which is best 
calculated to obtain a full attendance— 
such a degree of attendance as would pro- 
duce a trae parliamentary opinion as to 
any ulterior measure, whether of a farther 
adjournment or not. For this object I 
think the least time shonld be fifteen days. 
Indeed we have a parliamentary enact- 
ment that may operate as a guide; I 
mean that which empowers his Ma- 
jesty upon any unexpected emergency, 
to convene his parliament in four- 
teen ‘days. In modern times there has 
also been a case which might indeed be 
judged a precedent, and to be only analo- 
gous, where a similar motion was pro- 
posed and universally acceded to. Amo- 
tion to that purport it is my intention to 
make before I sit down. I apprehend 
there is only another consideration spring- 
ing from that motion, immediately inci- 
dent to that proceeding which goes di- 
rectly to: further its object. I allude to 
the necessary means of procuring that 
very full attendance which, under such 


_circumstances is most desirable. I con- 


ceive that the best means are a call of 
the House on this day fortnight, and that 
jn the intermediate time a circalar letter 
be written by you, Sir, requesting the at- 
tendance of members. I have only to 


conclude with moving, that this House do 
at its rising, adjourn to this day fortnight, 
that on that day there should be a call of 
the House; and that in the interim the 
Speaker be requested to write a circular 
letter to all Sheriffs of counties, Stewards 
of towns and boroughs, to acquaint their 
representatives thereof. 

Mr. Sheridan said ; Mr. Speaker, fully 
concurring in the propriety of every 
sentiment expressed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and feeling, as I do, highly 
gratified, as I am confident every man 
who has heard him must, in the sanguine 
hopes he entertainsof the speedy recovery 
of our gracious Sovereign, I only rise for 
the purpose of seconding his motion.— The 
motions were then put and agreed to; 
after which the House adjourned to Thurs- 
day the 15th instant. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, November 15. 


The House again met this day, and 
was numerously attended about half past 
four o’clock.—Lords Maynard and Thur- 
low took the oaths and their seats. 

The Lord Chaneellor acquainted the 
House, that in obedience to their lordships 
order he had addressed a circular letter 
to the members of that House, requesting 
their attendance on this day, to which 
letter he had received answers from se- 
veral noble lords, stating the reasons 
which would prevent their attendance. 
such ae ill health, and business of an 
urgent nature. Among these noble 
lords, were the earl of Clarendon, the earl 
of Carlisle, &c. A pause of some length 
then ensued, occasioned by the absence 
of lords Grey and Grenville, who had not 
yet appeared. They soon after however 
came into the House, when the public bu- 
siness was immediately proceeded on. 

{Kine’s Iutness.] The Lord Chancellor 
left the woolsack and entered upon the 
communication which was expected by 
the House.—He began by observing that 
as the House was now so much more nu- 
merously attended than on the day of 
their first meeting, he thought it would be 
proper to repeat to their lordships 
what he had stated on that occasion. 
Their lordships had ‘then met contrary 
to expectation, as it was generally 
known that an order of council had 
been made out for the further prorogation 
of parliament, from the Ist to the 29th of 
Nov. From that order it appeared, that: 
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1 
it was his Majesty’s will and pleasure that 
parliament should be further prorogued to 
the 29th instant, and his Majesty had ac- 
cordingly issued his royal order that a 
commission should be made out to that 
effect, That commission he had ordered to 
be prepared, and it was prepared in con- 
sequence. The melancholy occurrence 
of his Majesty’s illness intervened, and- 
prevented, as hehad, on the former occa- 
sion, stated, the obtaining for it the autho- 
rity of the sign manual. Under these cir- 
'. cumstances, which made it impossible for 
him to tender the commission for the royal 
signature, he conceived it to be his duty 
not to affix the great seal to the commis- 
sion. In this he acted to the best of his 
judgment ; but whether he had acted 
right or wrong in the course he felt himself 
bound to pursue, it was not for him to say 
—that he must leave to the wisdom of their 
lordships to determine. He had also on 
that occasion the painful task of commu- 
nicating to their lordships the unfortunate 
circumstances which precluded the pos- 
‘sibility of obtaining the siga manual, to- 
gether with the opinions of the physicians 
who. had been called in to attend to his 
‘Majesty’s disorder. These opinions in 
that instance were, that the indisposition 
with which it had pleased Providence to 
- Visit his Majesty, was created by the pres- 
sure of domestical affliction, which had 
so long weighed on his Majesty’s spirits 
and paternal feelings; but that the symp- 
toms were considered peculiarly mild, and 
tle most confident hopes were entertained 
by the physicians of his Majesty’s reco- 
very. On these grounds it was, that an 
adjournment for a fortnight, the shortest 
period within which by existing laws, 
parliament could be called together, was 
proposed and assented to. 


He had nowa 
- farther statement to make on the same 
head, and in being able to make it, he 
felt the utmostsatisfaction—a satisfaction 
in which, he was persuaded all their lord- 
ships would most cordially participate. 


The hopes which had first been entertain- 
‘ed, and expressed by the physicians at- 
tending his Majesty, had since the period 
when he first had the honour of addressing 
the House on this painful subject, been 
strengthened and confirmed in a great 

ree. Two more physicians have been 
added to those previously in attendance, 
since that time, and they were now all 
unanimous inthe opinion that his Ma- 
jesty’s health continued in a progressive 
state of improvement, and entertained 
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still more confident hopes of his Ma- 
jesty’s. happy recovery. When that 
may exactly take place, they, however, 
could not take upon themselves to say. 
Such a. declaration oa their part, 
would be wholly incompatible with that 
uncertainty which they must be sensible 
attached, and attached of necessity, to all 
prognostics in medical cases. He used 
the precise language held by the physi- 
cians, that each noble lord might form his 
own opinion respecting the grounds upon 
which they made their declaration. Nor did ’ 
they state this opinion upona general view - 
of the case, but with strict reference to his 
Majesty’s age, and to the former visitations 
he had undergone of a similar complaint 5 
and in this opinion again they were all 
unanimous. It was also to be observed, an 
observation which must likewise prove sa- 
tisfactory to their lordships, that one of 
the physicians who had attended his Ma- 
jesty on a former occasion, and who had. 
come into attendance since their lordships 
first met, had declared that he now disco- 


_vers the recurrence of the leading symp- 


toms which on the former occasion con- 
vinced him of the approach of his Majes- 
ty’srecovery. Thesesurely were strong 
and most legitimate grounds on which to 
build a confident hope of his Majesty’s, 
approaching complete recovery. Such 
was the conviction of his mind ; and much 
as he felt of affection, gratitude, and at~ 
tachment. to his Majesty’s royal person,, 
yet that conyiction was not in the least 
warped or intluenced by these emotions. 
It was as much acknowledged by his 
judgment, as it was prescribed by his 
duty. Under such impressions, and with 
the cheering prospect held out by such 
hopes.as the unanimous favourable opinion ~ 
of the physicians was calculated to inspire, 
he was at a loss to see what other measure 
should now be proposed but a further ad- 
journment. ‘The same motives and rea- 
sons which induced their lordships to 
adopt that measure on their first meeting 
now doubly authorised them to persevere 
in it. He should therefore move, That the 
House do now adjourn for fourteen days. 

The Earl of Moira entirely coincided. 
in the sentiments expressed by the noble 
and learned lord on the woolsack. After: 
the cheering prospect held out by that. 
noble and learned lord of his Majesty’s 
speedy recovery, he conceived ‘that 
could be no other than the unanimous wish: 
oftheir lordships, a wish growing out of 
their known affection, attachment, and: 
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should be allowed for the expected reali- 
zation of these flattering hopes. No doubt 
their lordships were placed between two 
very embarrassing duties ; what they owed 
to their king, end what they owed to 
their country. He hoped the public 
service would receive no detriment from 
the proposed delay, and in that supposi- 
tion he was convinced their lordships were 

repared to shew every mark of due af- 
fection and respectful devotion to his Ma- 
jesty, and to look with anxious prayer and 
confident expectation to that speedy re- 
covery of which such promising symptoms 
had been so solemnly declared to have 
appeared, the motion should therefore have 
his most hearty assent, and he, trusted, 
that under all the circumstances of the 
case, it would meet, with the unanimous 
assent of their lordsbips. 

Lord Grenville said, that he did not rise 
to interrupt that unanimity, which his 
noble friend considered so desirable, on 
the contrary he perfectly concurred: in 
what had fallen from the noble earl re- 
specting the comparison of inconve- 
niences, ‘There was, indeed, nothing be- 
fore them but a choice of embarrassments : 
that was-his opinion when he heard the 
first tidings of this melancholy and afflict- 
ing event. He would not dwell on that 


occasion, upon this painful topic; not be- 
cause he did not feel upon it most deeply, 


but because he knew that there was no- 
thing that he could say that could add to 
the feelings of other noble lords. The 
noble and learned lord on the woolsack, 
however, he must observe, had hardly 
done himself justice, in intimating the pos- 
sibility of a doubt being entertained as to 
the propriety of his own conduct. He was 
convinced of the purity of that noble and 
learned lord’s motives, and of the rectitude 
of his conduct on this trying occasion and 
in that particular point. No man, under- 


' standing the principles and practice of 


the constitution, and the proper uses of 
the powers of its respective branches, or 
with .a, just regard to truth and justice, 
could advise the affixing of the great seal 
ofthe kingdom to an instrument which 
purported to bear the royal signature, by 
any individual during the present situation 
of the Sovereign. He should not have 
said this, had not something fallen from 


. the noble and learned lord himself, which 


seemed to put the matter in doubt. ‘Ihe 
two Houses of Parliament had, he con- 
ceived, done perfectly right on their meet- 
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respect to his Majesty, that a further time 


ing, on the Ist instant, in instructing their 
Speakers to write to the respective mem-~ 
bers, requitiug their attendance that day. 
Now, then, parliament was assembled for 
the first time this session to deliberate on 
what measures it might be their duty to 
adopt. There was nothing he so much 
wished as to avoid even the shade of dif- 
ference on this question, or any expres- 
sion that might add to the existing ditfi- 
culty or tend to provoke any protracted 
debate. He confessed, he thought it to be 
at present his public duty to yield his 
other opinions to the desired unanimity. . 
-He thought it a favourable circumstance, - 
that there did exist on the journals a pre- 
cedent of a mode of proceeding under si-: 
milar circumstances. It was with the 
deepest regret therefore that he had to 
notice the slightest deviation from those 
forms; and more particularly in those 
points, which, upon the former occasion, 
were not made matters of discussion, bat 
were agreed upon unanimously. There 
was no mode, as he thought, of procuring 
unanimity, so likely to be effectual as that 
of resorting to those forms of proceedings, 
which were so successfully and properly 
adopted in the former instance. With the 
cheering hopes held out to the House, 
(not indeed by any evidence or written 
documents,) but collected from the speech 
of the noble and learned Jord, of the 
speedy deliverance and recovery of the 
Sovereign, he was ready to agree to the 
adjournment proposed. There was, how- 
ever, on this occasion a great duty for 
their lordships to discharge,—a duty 
which they owed to his Majesty and to 
the people. But he would rather err, on 
the side of forbearance and delay, than on 
that of precipitation. That wholesome 
principle had formerly regulated the con- 
duct of parliament. It was then thought 
best to make successive short adjourn- 
ments, according to the circumstances of 
the case and the progress of recovery, as 
that course gave to parliament, then be- 
come, as it was now, the guardian of the 
King’s person’ and rights, the power of 
meeting successively all-the exigencies 
that might arise. On that° ground he 
should now preferred a shorter ad- 
journment, followed up by adjournments 
from ‘time to time as the symptoms of 
amendment’ continued to appear. But, 
far be it from him, to interrupt unanimity 
or provoke debate. ; 
There was a circumstance, notwith- 


standing, in the course now proposed, 
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which, he must notice, as theré was in it 
a material deviation from the former pro- 
ceedings. It wasnow erspapen to adjourn 
a fortnight, on the ground solely of the 
notification of the noble and learned lord 
in his speech. He had for that noble lord 
all the respect that was due to him, and 
for-the high and exalted situation which 
he filled, all the respect which that situa- 
tion demanded ; but their lordships ought 
not, he contended, upon a subject of such 
importance, to be satistied with the asser- 
tion of any subject of the realm; they 
ought to have the proof before them, of 
the existence of the necessity under which 
they were called upon to act. He agreed 
that the few persons who were assembled 
~ in both Houses, on the first of this month, 
and with the partial notices which had 
then been circulated, could do no other- 
wise than adjourn (with the view of ob- 
taining a full attendance) without acting 
in violation of every principle and form 
of the constitution, and usurping a power, 
for which they would have been highly 
criminal. Now, however, when their 
lordships were fully assembled in conse- 
quence of circular notices sent to each of 
the members of the House, he contended, 
they could not, consistently with the prin- 
ciples of the constitution, proceed to an 
adjournment, without recording the fact 
of the necessity in consequence of which 
they acted, although not legally opened 
asa parliament. In 1788, when in con- 
sequence of the melancholy event of the 
King’s indisposition, the estates of the 
realm assembled on the day on which the 
prorogation expried, they adjourned for 
fourteen days with the view of procuring 
a full attendance. When they met again, 
the facts relative to his Majesty’s indis- 
position, were laid before them as ascer- 
_ tained by an examination before the priv 
council of the physicians attending his 
Majesty. They then adjourned only for 
two or three days, or, in fact, the adjourn- 
ment only extended over one sitting day 
of the House; and they then proceeded 
by a committee of their own body to as- 
certain the facts which constituted the 
necessity under which theywere assembled. 
He well remembered the day, one of the 
happiest of days, when the noble and 
learned. lord who then sat on the wool- 
sack, came down to that House to state 
the satisfactory intelligence of the im- 
ptovement of the health of his Sovereign ; 
but when'the House thereon adjourned 
but for a short time, they were constitu- 
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tionally assembled iri parliament with a 
legal power. They were not however so 
assembled at present. In the crown solely 
was vested the power of assembling the 
parliament; and except in a case of great 
and manifest. necessity, if parliament as- 
sembled otherwise, it would commit a 
breach of fundamental law. The two 
Houses of Parliament were now however 
met.under a melancholy necessity, which 
rendered it impossible to obtain the royal 
signature to a commission either further 
to prorogue their sittings or give a consti- 
tutional ‘sanction to the proceeding with 
public business. He would ask their 
lordships, with reference to their future 


proceedings, how the power could arise 


for the , continuance of their sittings ? 
Their adjournment was a continuance of 
their sittings. This could only be done 
by putting upon their journals the grounds 
distinctly upon which they continued their 
sittings without the royal sanction and 
superseded the privileges and prerogatives 
ofthe crown. In other respects, it would 
be a breach of law to continue their sit- 
tings merely by their own authority.’ If, 
then, this can be done only on the neces- 
sity of the- case, he would ask how that 


Mecessity was established? Such impor- 


tant transactions as these must be go- 
verned by a strict reference to. the esta- 
blished principles of the government. 
This fact, of necessity, must be solidly 
proved and established on the Journals of 
the House. How stood thecase? It stood 
thus: that the melancholy fact of the sus- 
pension of the royal power was established 
only by the assertion of an individual, the 
noble and learned lord. The statement 
of any noble lord, however high in office, 
was not the best. evidence that could be 
procured; and the best evidence should 
be given on such a subject. .There was 
better evidence he must contend, to be 
got in this case, without meaning any 
kind of reflection upon the noble and 
learned lord’s statement. 
This led to another important consider- 
ation. If the power to adjourn ‘arose 
from the royal indisposition, the act of ad-. 
journment proclaimed the fact of that in- 
disposition : and then this fact would ap-. 
pear tohave been taken from the state- 
ment of a single individual, who, no 
more than any of his Majesty’s subjects, 
had any right whatever so to pronounce. 
He trusted, therefore, that this adjourn- 
ment would be considered in the same 


light as the short adjournment was in a 
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former case. When the statement he had 
alluded to was made on that occasion, 
only 2or 3 days were allowed to noble 
lords to make up-their minds on that im- 
portant question. He trusted, therefore, 
that the present longer adjournment 
would not be considered as establishing 
the fact, or as giving their lordships opi- 
nion, upon an individual declaration to in- 
capacitate the Sovereign.» Anxious how- 
ever for unanimity, he should vote for the 
motion with these distinct views; as 
otherwise he should overturn the prin- 
ciples on which the House had formerly 
acted. The king’s ministers undoubtedly 
could alone pronounce on the state of the 
country, and whether the circumstances 
in which it was placed were or were not 
such as required the immediate attendance 
of parliament. In proposing this. ad- 
journment they took upon themselves a 
heavy responsibility, which, he doubted 
not, op 4 felt themselves prepared to jus- 
tify to their own minds and to their coun- 


try. He should now. only offer up prayers 
to Almighty God, that this may be the 
last occasion for any similar adjournment, 
and that such circumstances may provi- 
dentially arise, as would. restore to his 
Majesty the exercise of the kingly power, 


and to parliament the regular use of its, 


ordinary functions, instead of their as- 
sembling as a convention of the states of 
the realm. If, however, the latter of these 
alternatives should unhappily take place, 
he was prepared to say, that they must 
then lay down for their regulation the 
principles which he had stated, and act 
upon those precedents which had been 
already laiddown. In the mean time, he 
for one should give his assent to the pre- 
sent motion. 

_ Earl Stanhope declared, that all he 
wished was that the House should lay 
down the constitutional grounds of its pre- 
sent proceedings. And first he would put 
a question to their lordships, and ask them 
by what authority they were. here? He 
did not wish or intend to usurp any autho- 
rity not given by the constitution, and 


therefore he thought that regular and con- 


stitutional grounds ought to be laid down 
why the two Houses met at all. It was 
true, they had been invited here by the 
circular letter of the noble and learned 
lord who occupied the woolsack ; but, as 
‘was most correctly stated by his noble re- 
lative, the parliament was not met. True, 
the estates of the realm were met ; but 
how could parliament be assembled, but 
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either by the royal authority, or by a ne- 
cessity superior to all law ? In his opinion 
therefore, what ought to have been done 
first, was to authenticate and regular] 

bring before'the House that fact whic 

established the necessity for the present 
meeting. If he at all consented to 
the present motion for adjournment it 
should not befor the sake of unanimity 
alone; but for this reason, that from the 
very short notice of the former meeting, 
and from the shortness of the time that has 
since elapsed, a number of peers and mem- 
bers of parliament from Scotland’and Ire- 
land may not have been able to come up 
from the distant parts of the country, and 
therefore would probably wish for some 
further postponement ; but principally be- 
cause he thought that they had no right to 
meet at all. 

The Duke of Norfolk expressed his 
strong concurrence in the propriety of. 
the motion now before the House, and the 
satisfaction which he felt in learning that 
confident hopes were entertained of his 
Majesty’s speedy recovery. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that be- 
fore he proceeded to put the question to a 
vote, he was anxious to say a few words 
in answer to the observations that had 
fallen from the noble baron, (lord Gren- 
ville) And first on the subject of respon- 
sibility under which he acted, in the high 
office which he had the honour to fill, he 
was not afraid to use the language he -had 
done, when he recollected that parliament 
had been opened without the sign-manual — 
of his Majesty, and that by a chancellor 
of great name. That being the case, he 
had thought it his duty to the House to 
submit whether he had done right or wrong 
in acting as he had done onthe present 
occasion ; though he himself certainly 
entertained no doubts on. the subject. 
Unquestionably under all the circum- 
stances, it was impossible for him with the 
sense he entertained of his public‘duty, to 
think of affixing the sign-manual to the 
commission for proroguing parliament. ~ 
With regard to the proceedings in 1788, 
it would be recollected that parliament did 
at that period adjourn for the first fortnight, 
on the ground of the necessity of the oc- 
casion ; and there are circumstances in that 
case which could not. be altogether fol- — 
lowed in the present, On that occasion 
his Majesty had appeared indisposed on’ 
the 22d of October, and parliament -had 
been summoned for the dispatch of busi- - 
ness on the 20th of November. It met 
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on that day accordingly ; when it was 
proposed that it should adjourn for a fort- 
“night, there being no commission or speech 
from the throne to open the cause and bu- 
siness of the session. That proposition 
was acceded to, and parliament accord- 
ingly did not adjourn from day to day, 
till 1t was regularly opened, ‘The great 
differerice between the two periods was 
this, that in the former they would find it 
expressly stated, that parliament was then 
to proceed to the dispatch of business, 
while there had been: no such notification 
in the present instance. He totally dis- 
claimed hisever having entertained the 
idea that his personal statement in that 
House could be considered in the light of 
a parliamentary document. Under all 
the circumstances, he thought that the 
course which he had proposed to the 
House was constitutional in its nature, 
while at the same time it was most res- 
pectful to his Majesty. 


Lord Grenville expressed his satisfaction | 


at the declaration which he had drawn 
from the noble and learned lord, namely, 
that without the actual sanction of his 
Majesty he should have thought it altoge- 
gether inconsistent with law to have af- 
fixed his Majesty’s sign manual to the 
commission. With regard to the ques- 
tion of adjournment,. he thought that the 
present measure deviated in several re- 
spects from the precedent of 1788, and in 
all of them was wrong. When at that 
period the calamity with which his Ma- 
jesty was afflicted first became known to 
the man then at the head of affairs, 
his first care was, that none of the pro- 
ceedings upon it should appear indirect or 
secret. He took care, thatthe knowledge 
of it should not be confined to himself or 


__ his friends, but that all the members of the 


ivy council, of whatever party,’should 
on summoned to attend it. en Mr. 
Pitt next proceeded to make his statement 
in the lower House, on the day of their 
meeting, he did not conceive that this 


"statement would warrant any proceeding 


whatever, but. that of assembling the two 
Houses as fully as possible. After an ad- 


. jouramentof a fortnight, the two Houses 


again met.on the 4th of December, and it 
was from that moment that their pro- 
ceedings might be considered as com- 
mencing. The ministers of that day, how- 
_ever, had previously assembled the King’s 
privy council, not by a partial summons, but 
_ by inviting all whohad ever been called to 


his Majesty’s councilsduring the course of 


a long reign ; they met accordingly, and 
entered into an examination of the me- 
dical attendants of his Majesty, the result. 


of which was laid before the states of the _ 


realm. A question was then put, whether 
this statement was sufficient to shew that 
the royal authority was suspended, and 
that parliament must have recourse to 
such measures as was dictated by neces- 
sity ;~ but it was unanimously decided, 
that sufficient ground had not been laid, 
and that an additional enquiry should be 
instituted by the two. Houses, as the foun- 
dation of their further proceedings. He 
intreated the House to look back to and 
examine all the proceedings which then 
took place, and trusted that though in some 
respects they seemed to have been over- 
looked on the present occasion, yet if fu- 
ture events should unhappily render a fur- 
ther recurrence to the course then pursued: 
necessary, they would then have all the 
force of well-weighed precedents. 

The Earl of Liverpool said that he was 
in no respect desirous of prolonging the 
| present conversation; but he could not 
allow the question to be put, without 
| stating a few observations in answer to 
what had fallen from the noble baron, 
whe had just sat down. He was epee 
confident that he could defend, and justify 
the conduct of ministers on the present 


| melancholy occasion, in reference to all 


| those points which had formed. the pro- 
minent features in the speech of the noble 


! baron. When attention was said to the pe- 


culiarity of the crisis—when it was-recol- 
lected at what period, and under what cir- 
cumstances the two Houses of Parliament 
| were convened, it would be clearly seen 
_ how impossible it was for ministers to have 
extended in the first instance the circula- 
tion of notices, for the qoves of pro- 
curing on that occasion a fuller attendance 
of the members of both Houses. In the 
year 1788 the two Houses met on the day, 
towhich they. were prorogued, and for 
which they been summoned to as- 
| semble for the dispatch of public business, 
| by the last notification of the royal plea- 
sure and authority. They then immedi- 
-ately adjourned for one fortnight, as an 
act of decorum and respect—as an exam- 
/ple of that moderation and propriety, 
which hetrasted would at all times cha- 
‘racterise their proceedings. The recove 
of his Majesty from that affliction which 
all men joined in deploring, was not at 
that moment, an object of such confident 


| expectation, as he was happy to pro- 
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nounce it on this occasion. No deviation 
had taken place from the course pointed 
out in the former precedent, that exhibited 
any departure from its principle, or ori- 
ginated inany thing but the distingvishing 
circumstances of the two cases. On the 
contrary, he was prepared to apptove of 
all the proccedings of that period, and to 
look upon them as the best and surest 
guide for parliament on every subsequent 
recurrence of a similar calamitous suspen- 
sion ofthe royal functions. He agreed, 
therefore, most heartily with the ‘noble 
baron ( lord Grenville) as to the obliga- 
tion by which the two estates of the realm, 
assembled without the presence of the 
Sovereign, in person, or by his commis- 
sioners, were bound, before they should 
proceed to the transaction of public bu- 
siness, or to discharge the functions of 

rliament in any way, to ascertain by 


- indisputable evidence, the real state of the 


King’s health, and the extent of his ae- 
tual incapacity to perform the daties of 
his high office. For this purpose his Ma- 
jesty’s physicians should be examined at 
their bar, according to the precedent of 
1788; but in adhering to that precedent, 
it was incumbent on them, previously to 
establish the necessity of such a proceed- 
ing—a necessity, which he could not 
bring his mind to believe, was of a less 
imperative nature, than the necessity des- 
cribed by the noble baron. The circular 
notices, which the noble baron contended 
had not been sent generally, and indis- 
criminately to the members of all parties, 
were circulated as widely, as the recent 
occurrence of the melancholy event, which 
occasioned their meéting, would permit. 
It was not fully known to his Majesty’s 


“Ministers, that the sign manual could not 
be affixed to the commission for the further 


prorogation of parliament until it was ac- 
tually too late to extend the notices be- 
yond a limited distance from the metro- 
olis.. Neither could he conceive the 
utility of a full attendance, nor any ob- 
ject of importance that could have been 
attained by a more numerous assemblage 
of members, on the day from which they 
had last adjourned. _ His Majesty had, at 
that time been afflicted but for 4 short 
period, with the malady in its fall severity, 
and it would have been impossible, even 
had the meeting of their lordships been 
then as numerous, as it was at the present 
day, to have adopted any step, but that of 
adjourning over for a definite period. 
This was a step prescribed, as well by 
VOL, 
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the great precedent of 1788, as by a just’ 
feeling of -respect for his’ Majesty, and a 
due regard to the constitutional character 
of their own proceedings. No differ- 
ence of opinion whatever, had existed 
on this point, or could possibly have 
existed, had the attendance been 
more general than it was. The question’ 
for the House now to considet was, whe- 
ther on a comparison of the circumstances 
attending the motion that had been made 
by his noble and learnéd friend (Eldon) 
with those circumstances that distinguish- 
ed the period of 1788, when after a fort- 
night’s adjournment, the two Houses as- 
sembled on the 4th December, that motion’ 
was not clearly and fully supported by the 
obvious difference which the two cases 
upon any impartial consideration of them 
exhibited. The principal ground of the 
adjournment inthe former case had been 
the hopes entertained of his Majesty, 
speedy recovery,.a ground similar to that — 
on which they had recently adjourned, — 
and one that was now ina peculiar man- 
ner applicable to their proceedings, when 
the grateful intelligence of his Majesty’s 
rapid convalescence, and the symptoms 
of his returning health, were taken into’ 
consideration. 

Earl Grey. My lords, notwithstanding 
my Original intention not to take any part 
in this debate, to express no opinion on 
the policy and grounds of the motion 
which it has been thought fit to submit to 
your consideration, and on which so much’ 
unanimity appears to prevail, I am in 
duced to rise and signify my entire con- 
currence in the sentiments so fully and 
ably delivered by my noble friend, (lord 
Grenville), sentiments at all times of im- 

ortance in a constitutional point of view, 
Git which derive new weight and interest 
under the existing circumstances of the 
country.—The two estates of the realm’ 
can have no legitimate existence, no abi- 
lity to legislate, no authority to act when 
unaccompanied at their assembling by the 
crown or its appointed representatives, 
Such is the doctrine of the constitution, 
by which the royal functions are in- 
separably connected with the powers and 
authorities of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment—a connection essential to the cone 
stitution, and to the support of the gow 
vernment of these realms. The noble 
lord who spoke last, has thought proper to 
give us some information on the proceed 
ings of 1788. My lords, those proceed- 


ings were of a natare formed to make 
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of all those who participated more im- 
mediately in the responsibility incurred on 
that occasion, and of all those likewise 
who took any share in the discussion to 
which they gave rise. I was then in par- 
liament a member of the other House, 
and attended with an anxious interest and 
unremitting diligence to the course and 
progress of those discussions. To many 
of the noble lords who now hear me, the 
retentive memory and accurate knowledge 
of the noble lord are equally superfluous. 
They require not to be furnished with in- 
formation, of which their minds are al- 
ready in possession, and which no_ length 
of time can obliterate or efface. They 
cannot forget, any more than myself, these 
memorable events, and must be conscious 
of too minute an acquaintance with their 
causes and effects to need the aid of the 
noble lord’s superior powers of recollec- 
tion. Desirous as I am of not interrupting 
unanimity on this occasion, I shall forbear 
to. oppose the motion before the House. 
I cannot, however, omit to make a few 
remarks on the speech which we have 
just heard, and which appears to me to 
contain matter of the most serious import, 
and to involve principles of a very perni- 
cious tendency.. The noble lord denies 
that any material deviation has taken 
place from the line prescribed by the 
precedent of 1788, and adds that it was 
his peculiar wish to see assimilated as 
nearly as the difference in the circum- 
stances of the two cases might admit, the 
conduct to be adopted at the latter to that 
adopted at the former period. My lords, 
after the lapse of so many years, after the 
extinction of those animosities and dissen- 
sions which prevailed at the time alluded 
to, now that the differences which then 


- subsisted are no more, I am ready to de- 


clare that all the preliminary steps taken 
in consequence of an event of the same 
melancholy nature, as that which we now 
lament with feelings that are universal, 
were wise. and prudent, conformable to 
the dictates of a sound and well-exercised 
discretion. But I will not go along with 
the noble lord in bestowing my cordial 
approbation upon the whole of that pro- 
ceeding, on the policy and views by which 
it was directed. The noble lord has 
greatly erred in stating (and as if for the 
purpose of stating more precisely) the real 
grounds on which the ‘two Houses did at 
their meeting in Nov. 1788, agree to a 
fortnight’s adjournment. Theexpediency 
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deep and lasting impression on the minds. 


of procuring a more general attendance 
was the alleged reason for proposing that. 
measure, an expediency which was ac- 
knowledged on all sides of the House and 
by all descriptions of men. The adjourn- 
ment was carried and consequently a call 
of the House took place. Such were the 
broad lines of distinction between the con- 
duct of the government of that day, and 
the government of the present. By what 


_rule the circulation of notices was guided 


or limited, I have not been able to learn, 
but from some particular instances that 
come to my knowledge, I cannot give mi- 
nisters any credit for their selection. 

My lords, adverting again to the ob- 
servation of my noble friend (lord Gren- 
ville) in the early part of the debate, I 
certainly think that had ministers affixed 
the great seal, under the circumstances of 
the suspension of the functions of the exe- 
cutive power, or if they had ventured to do 


pa act which by the constitution can” 
only 


flow from the exercise of the royal 
functions, they would have merited the 
strongest reprehension of every reflecting 


man, and that the indignation of the coun-. 


try at large would have been most justly 
excited. Now indeed that we are assem- 
bled, and in considerable numbers, I can- 
not but entertain very serious doubts of 
the propriety of so long an adjournment 
as that which has been proposed. Al- 
ready above a month has passed and the 
duties of the kingly office have not been 
performed. Is not this, my lords, in times 
like the present, a matter deserving of 
grave consideration? Should the ardent 
prayers, which in common with all classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects, I devoutly offer 
to Almighty God, for his Majesty’s re- 
storation to health, be heard, have we that 
prospect of a full and entire recovery 
which we entertained in 1788? At this 
period it is unquestionably desirable that 


all the energies of the royal mind should . 


be awakened. -I am sure no man can feel 
more sensibly than myself the distressing 
calamity that has befallen his Majesty, or 


can send up more eager wishes for its re- 


moval. But at the same time, I trust that 


your lordships will not shut your eyes — 


to the calculations of probability, and to 
the actual condition of the cotittry. Let 
the- House reflect well on the state in 
which the empire is placed. The time 
is come when all personal objects must be 
sacrificed. All party contentions cease. 
The functions of the royal power are 
sacred, and the duties of parliament 
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equallyso. It must now become the great 
end of our exertions arid deliberations to 
preserve in full vigour both the one and 
the other, and to submit every minor care 
to the important purposes of preserving 
the integrity of the constitution, and of 
establishing the permanent essential in- 
terests of the country. 

Viscount Sidmouth feelingly deplored 
the calamity which had befallen the coun- 
try, in the present unfortunate indisposi- 
tion with which the Sovereign was afflicted 

_—a calamity which, he conceived, was 
the more unfortunate in reference to the 
present circumstances in which the nation 
was placed. In the greatest part of what 
had fallen from his noble friend (lord 
Grenville), touching the precedent of 178s, 
he agreed. He conceived the apprehen- 
sion of his noble friends to. be—that the 
wholesome parts of that precedent would 
not be attended to. He followed the noble 
baron in some of his detached statements 
of the proceedings of that period, and ex- 
pressed his opinion that the House was 
now in a similar situation to that, in which 
it was at its meeting on the 27th of Nov. 
1788. In his view of the circumstances, 

he thought the meeting of this day fort- 
night may be regarded as a dies non.— 

With respect to the adjournment at the 

former period, he perfectly recollected 

- that it proceeded on the hope, that in the 
interval a favourable change might take 
place: and the adjournment took place 
on that occasion without the fact of the 
King’s indisposition being placed uponthe 

Journals. With respect to what further 
proceedings it might be necessary to 
adopt, the case was different. They could 
not proceed without evidence, fully esta- 
blishing the fact of the necessity, and the 
extent to which ulterior measures, if ne- 
cessary, should be carried, must be con- 
trolled by the nature of the evidence. 
He thought it incumbent upon him to 

state his opinion, that on the present oc- 
casion he did not think the conduct of 
ministers was a deviation from the prin- 
ciple of the precedent of 1788. Before 
the next meeting he hoped they might 
indulge the hope that some. important 
change may take place, and place circum- 
stances in the train the most wished for 
and desired by the country at large. 

The question was again put, and the 

House, nem. dis, adjourned, until Thurs- 

day, the 29th inst, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, November 15. 


Several new members were sworn. 
A new writ was ordered for the Borough 
of Amersham, in the room of Thomas 
Tyrwhitt Drake Tyrwhitt, esq. deceased. 

[Kine’s Ittness.] The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer rose and addressed the Speaker to 
the following effect; —“ Sir—The House of 
Commons having again assembled without 
any formal notification of his Majesty’s 
pleasure that they should do so, I feel ita 
duty incumbent on me to offer myself to 
their notice; conceiving that the House 
must necessarily be anxious to hear what 
his Majesty’s servants have to state on the’ 
subject which has occasioned our peculiar 
situation, and conceiving also that they 
must be desirous to understand what is the 
view which his Majesty’s servants take of 
that situation, and what are the measures 
which they mean to propose in conse- 
quence. After having stated, therefore, 
the ground for such a proposition, I shall 
humbly submit to the House the propriety 
at their rising, of adjourning tothe 29th 
instant. In the first place, Sir, I must 
observe, that when I had last the honour 
of addressing you, I should have been 
very much disposed to propose the adjourn- 
ment to the 29th, instead of to the present 
day, had I thought we had assembled in 
such numbers and under such circum- 
stances as would have justified us in taking 
into consideration at that time a question 
of such magnitude and importance; but, 
with the assemblage that then took place, 
I thought it incumbent on me to propose 
no other step than that by which the 
fullest attendance of members might be 
insured at the earliest possible day. No 
man can doubt, that the indisposition of 
his Majesty having prevented him from 
giving to his servants his royal consent for. 
the further prorogation of parliament, it 
became our constitutional duty, and that ‘ 
of the other House of Parliament, to con- 
sider what ought to be done. But not only 
was it our duty to consider what ought to 
be done, but also at what period. that 
which was to be done was to commence, 
and on what ground ‘or information we 
would proceed to do any thing. ‘Nhe House 
having assembled on the Ist inst. not only 
without notification, but contrary to no- 
tification, by proclamation in the gazette, 
I did ‘not conceive that we were placed in 
a situation in which it would be“proper for 
us to enter into a consideration of any pub- 
lic question of importance, and I therefore 
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with their unanimous concurrence, pfo- 

osed an adjournment to the present day. 
tis not necessary for me, Sir, to go at 
any length into the circumstances which 
at that period. induced me at one time to 
contemplate the prepriety of proposing a 
longer adjournment. There were many 
advantages which the House might have 
derived from the occurrence of events, 
that might have occurred between the ist 


and the 29th instant. There was also this | 


strong fact, that except as the circum- 


stances of the government were altered by _ 


his Majesty’s indisposition, there was no 
public reason for requiring the meeting of 
parliament earlier than that period. . But, 
Sir, af that was the view, which the House 
might have then taken of the subject, I 
have the satisfaction to address you now, 
under circumstances, in which, if doubt 
ever had existed before, no doubt can 
possibly be entertained. From the par- 
ticular situation in which I felt myself 
placed, I thought it my duty to proceed 
“personally this morning to Windsor for 
the purpose of procuring at the latest pos- 
sible period before the meeting of this 
House, a clear and explicit explanation 
as to the actual stateofhis Majesty’shealth. 
I have now therefore the satisfaction to 
inform the House, that, I have seen his 
Majesty’s physicians, and that they are 
unanimously of opinion, that his Majesty 
is ina state of progressive amendment ; 
and that a very considerable amendment 
has actually taken place.—(Loud cries of 
hear, hear!)—On this statement, Sir, so 
truly cheering to the feelings and so 
consonant to the wishes and tothe prayers 
of bis -Majesty’s subjects, (hear, hear, 
hear,) I ground the motion with which I 
shiall conclude, for further adjourning this 
House to the day originally described in 
the royal.proclamation. That the state-' 
ment whichI have been so happy as to 
be enabled to make, will be most grateful 
to the House and to the country, I cannot 
possibly doubt ; and unless peculiar dif- 
ficultiesand embarrassments existed, which 
actualiy do not exist, Iam persuaded that 
the House will not hesitatein-adopting the 
delay which I recommend, in’ preference 
to the institution of. amy measore of a pub- 
lic nature under the present circumstances. 
Reserving ‘to'uryself the right of making 
any further Observations, that may be 
necessary ‘should a discussion arise on the 
uestion, I move ‘you, Sir, * That this 
vuse, at its rising, do adjourn for a fort- 
might.” 
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Mr. Whitbread then rose and said, that 
in the few observations he was about to 
make upen what had fallen from the right 
hon. gent. opposite to him, he would 
have it understood that there was no man 
who participated more than he did in 
those sentiments of satisfaction which the 
prospect of his Majesty’s speedy recovery 
must so generally inspire —a prospect 
happily to be collected from the right 
hon. gent.’s statement, “ That- his Ma- 
jesty was in a state of progressive amend-~ 
ment,” While, however, he was, with 


‘all others, most anxious for the complete 


restoration of his Majesty’s health, and 
while he felt as much as any man on ac- 
count of the serious attack under which 
he laboured—he was not to forget that 
there were at the same time other duties 
and considerations which were not to be 
wholly overlooked. The right hon. gent. — 
had acknowledged that he had felt him-~ 
self much disposed upon the last day of 
their meeting, to have proposed an ad- 
journment to the full extent of what he 
now asked ; it was, perhaps; as well that 
the right hon. gent. had not acted up to 
that inclination, for had he done so, had 
he ventured to have submitted such a pro- 
position tothe House, he (Mr. Whitbread) 
felt persuaded that the House would have 
rejected it. As to the attendance upon 
that occasion, he not having been present, 
could not speak, but as to the question of 
sufficient notice, whether there was time 
or not to order letters to be written to every 
member, he’could only say, that if there was 
time to summons, the summons ought to: 
have been general, and if there had been an 
opportunity to give due notice to one, 
why not to all? (Hear!) This it was 
clear, there had been sufficient time for 
doing, and he thought that ministers, in 
omitting to do so, had not done their duty 
by the public. With respect, however, 
to the proceedings on that day, he ac- 
knowledged, that under the same cir- 
cumstances he would, had he been pre- 
sent, have voted for the adjournment for 
a fortnight, in order to afford that time 
for ensuring an adequate attendance. 
That object had been fully accomplished, 
and they were now met, for the first 
time, during the sessions. This was vir- 
tually the first day of the sessions, for 
their former meeting was avowedly for 
the purpose of adjourning over. And 
upon this, the opening of the sessions, 
they met under the alarming circum- 
stances of his Majesty being no longer in 
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a state to transact or attend to public bu- 


siness. And yet they were now asked, 
not to proceed to provide against so seri- 
ous a deficiency in the functions of the 
executive government, but to adjourn 
over for another fortnight $ Where there 
was an actual physical necessity, no doubt 
it must be yielded to; but what was the 
urgency of the necessity then requiring 
them to suspend the adoption of measures 
for supplying the defect of the executive 
government for another fortnight? The 
constitution was confessedly suspended ; 
it existed not separable from the execu- 
tive power of the King; and yet they 
were now called upon to continue the 
suspension of the constitution for another 
fortnight; and upon what ground, upon 
what authentic testimony, upon what re- 
corded evidence, was it that they were 
now asked to do this? Upon no such 
ground, in short, upon nothing but the 
bare, unrecorded statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer! (Hear! hear!) 
Was it upon such matter, upon such loose 


andun-authenticated communicationas that 


they were required to ground a parlia- 
mentary proceeding, in a crisis of such 
importance? Why had not the privy 
council been generally and indiscrimi- 
nately assembled, and the physicians exa- 
mined before them? or, if that had been 
done, why was not the evidence of those 
physicians laid before the House, to ena- 
ble it to form its own judgment instead of 
being obliged to hazard conjectures upon 
the mere assertions of a member of  Par- 
lament? (Hear! hear!) In their ordi- 
nary course, that House was not in the 
habit of grounding their proceedings 
upon mere vague assertions coming from 
any individual, however respectable. He 
would ask, if it would not seem strange, 
in a business of the utmost moment, to 
depart from that rule which governed 
their conduct uniformly on other less im- 
portant occasions, and to be content with 
less satisfactory grounds of proceeding, 
in a case where the most authentic and 
conclusive evidence ought alone to be ad- 
mitted? They were now after one ad- 
journment, going to adjourn again, with- 
out any necessity for either appearing re- 
corded on their Journals. ‘This was not 
consulting the importance of the crisis, 
nor the dignity of their own proceedings. 
~ He felt as much as any man the deli- 
cacy of the question. The people of this 
country, he had no doubt, were unanimous 
in one common sentiment of personal re- 
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spect towards the King; but they also 
felt, as indeed indispensibly connected 
with that sentiment (if not ina great de- 
gree giving birth to it) a due respect for 
| the Kingly office itself. Were it possible 
| for his Majesty to have had in contempla- 
tion that a calamity so heavy would have 
fallen on him, who could for a moment 
entertain a doubt that ‘he would not have 
enjoined his ministers to take, without de- 
lay, the most summary method of supply~ 
ing the defect, occasioned by his melan- 
choly illness: and was it acting up to 
what might so fairly be supposed to be 
the wishes of his Majesty, again to defer 
the prosecution of the public business. 
They were now proceeding to adjourn for 
a fortnight; to do without the Kingly 
office for that period; and all this, wi 
their eyes open to the present alarming 
state of things, and their too probable 
consequences. This was so wrong’ ia it~ 
self, that precedent could not justify it. 
But there was, in fact, no precedent: for 
the times when the executive government 
was allowed to be before temporarily sus- 
pended, were so essentially different in 
every respect from the present, that the 
proceedings of that day could not be pro~ 
duced now as a precedent applicable to 
the present period: then we were at 
peace, now we were at war: then wasa 
time of confidence, the present times were 
pregnant with perils, alarm, and desponds. 
ency ; they knew not what even a week, 
a day, might produce. 

There was another consideration also 
which he would willingly pass. over, anxi- 
ous as he was upon such a topic to! avoid 
every allusion that could be thought invi- 
dious. He could not, however, help re« 
minding them, that at that day Mr. Pitt 
was the minister; and they all knew who 
‘were now the ministers. They who, like 
him (Mr. Whitbread), had generally op- 
‘posed their conduct as ministers, ever 
‘when acting under the controul of the 
Kingly office, could not be thought willing 
to allow such ministers to. continue in 
power after that salutary controul had 
been removed. ' He asked the House, 
therefore, if, in such circumstances, they 
would come to pass an order for further 
suspending the executive government ?: 
Was that the duty of the House of Com-. 
mons? He certainly thought it was not 5. 
that such a proceeding would be a viola~ 
tion of their duty. He thought that 
under such circumstances; it did not be-- 


come them to-adjourn for more: than, from 
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day to day. The two Houses of Parlia- 
ment (he prayed God that he might soon 
have it in his power to say, the Parlia- 
ment itself) assembled, ought to take the 
speediest and most effectual method to 
provide a remedy against the recurrence 
of that calamity which was now to be so 
generally deplored. It ought to have 
been provided before. He could not 


conceal from himself that the present. 


alarming state of things—he could not 
conceal from himself that the misfortunes 
of 1788, great as they unquestionably 
were, were yet both as to themselves and 
their ‘consequences, but minor calamities 
compared with those of the present times ; 
but still there was another point in which 
the precedent then furnished, had been 
in the present instance departed from; 
then the Lord Chancellor, Thurlow, (if 
he was in error he was open to correction) 
had announced to the other House of Par- 
liament, that he had on that day seen his 
Majesty; but the right hon. gent. had 

‘only seen his Majesty’s physicians. He 

had stated what, no doubt, gave them all 
cordial pleasure, the opinions of those 
physicians as to the King’s appearing to 
be in a state of progressive amendment ; 
but there the right hon. gent. stopped. 
He did not state nor hold out any hope‘of 
the period at which we might reasonably 
expect his Majesty’s complete restoration 
to the discharge of the royal functions: 
would it-not have been but consulting 
the decency of the House of Commons to 
have laid before them a report of the exa- 
mination of the physicians before the 
council? ought not such an examination 
to have taken place? might not means 
be resorted to for putting the House in 
‘possession of that information, so as they 
may record the necessity that influenced 
their measures? He thought they might, 
and that too without any infraction of de- 
licacy. In that case they would have 
“sufficient grounds to go upon, but in the 
present there were not sufficient. No 
parliamentary proceeding, in a case of 
such importance, ought to be grounded 
upon the mere assertion of one. of their 
“own members; they were to consider not 
only the King but the pecple ; and both 
in reference to the other ; the people had 
a Sovereign whom they loved, and the 
‘King had a people whom he loved; that 
House should look equally to the interests 
of each, in order best to discharge their 
duty to both. He need scarcely repeat 
the regret he felt for the severe afflictions 
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of the King; his sense of them was snch, 
that he could not conscientiously agree to 
the House adjourning for a longer period 
than from day to day. In case of any 
unfortunate event, which God’ forbid, the 
House ought not to extend their adjourn- 


-ment to a longer interval at such a crisis, 


He did not wish to distract or to divide ; 
to create either jealousy or anger ; but ata 
period when the country was deprived of 
the exccutive part of the government, he 
must enter his solemn protest against any 
measure that would for another fortnight 
continue to deprive them of the aid and 
councils of the remaining two branches of 
the legislature, though he would not di- 
vide the House upon the question. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that agreeing 
as he did in most of the observations which 
had fallen from the hon. gent. who had 
just sat down, he was determined not to let 
the question go toa decision without divid- 
ing the House upon it. The motion now 
submitted to them he conceived to be one of 
the most irrational and unconstitutional 
propositions ever made in that House. He 
would never consent to compromise the 
constitution. Had he been present on the 
last day ofmeeting, he would have opposed 
every motion for adjournment. The con- 
stitution was suspended, and he would not 
have agreed toa moment’s delay, till that 
constitution was restored ; but now, after 
that delay—after deferring so long their 
duty to the people, were they now still 
further to postpone it for another fort- 
night? But the time was not of such im- 
portance as the principle. What princi- 
ple was this mode of proceeding calculated 
to establish ? Could the public business 
go on without the executive govern- 
ment? If it could not, why at such a 
period, was it to be deferred? and if it 
could, were ministers anxious to convince 
the people that the executive branch of 


the constitution wasa mere nothing ? 


Was there any proceeding more likely to 
bring that part of the constitution into 
contempt? Was it not holding it forth to. 
the country as a mere farce? Were the 
people to be told, that in the votes 
of both Houses only consisted the consti- 
tution—that the crown might be placed 
ona cushion, whilst. all its powers and 
prerogatives were to be left to the discre- 
tion of ministers? If the present predi- 
cament was an awkward one, it was so be- 
cause the House had not, in the first ins 
stance, done its duty, and not because the 


ling of their duty was doubtful or dif. 
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ficult to discover. As to the mode of pro- 
ceeding which they ought now to adopt, 
there could be no doubt or difficulty about 
it. He felt for the personal sufferings of 
the King, as every man must feel, but they 
need not, nor ought they to interfere with 
the discharge of theirduty both to the King 
and to the people. He felt for the King, 
but he felt equa!ly for the perilous state of 
the country. Was it treating the House 
of Commons with common decency to 
call on them to postpone their duty to the 
people at a period of such emergency, upon 
the mere ipse dixit of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? As to the distinction of see- 
ing the King’s physicians, and not the 
King himself, it did not weigh with him, 
because in either case it would have been 
but the mere assertion of an individual, 
and therefore no ground for parliamentary 

roceedings. Let the individual assertion 
a been what it might, he would have 
voted the same way. He would never 
agree to compromise the duties of that 
House to the constitution, nor willingly 
to submit to any power extended beyond 
it. The act passed by a very prevalent 
and powerful faction against his royal high- 
ness the Prince of Wales, never should 
have had his sanction ; an act that put him 
into leading strings, that threw him back 
into the stage of infancy, and made him a 
sort of constructive lunatic, enacting him 
incapable of acting or of judging without 
the co-operation and controul of certain of 
the legislators; as it were stultifying him 
this moment, when the next, by the laws 
of the land, might have raised him to the 
crown of these kingdoms, and lifted him 
out of acradle to have placed him ona 
throne. The same course was, he sup- 
posed, by a part of the same faction, 


-which had heaped indignity after indig- 


nity upon his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales, now about to be adopted, as far as 
inthem lay. He would resist it, and if he 


_ stood alone, he was determined to divide 


the House. If the ministers were resolved 
at the risk of the country’s safety and at 
all hazards to prolong to the utmost limit, 
the tenure by which they held their 
places and their power, they and. others 
might do so; but he would not go back 
to the people to tell them, that after the 
constitution had been suspended for a 
fortnight, he had voted that it should be 
suspended for a fortnight longer, Astate 
of anarchy had existed sufficiently long. 
He would do what he could to restore to 
the people the government of the con- 
stitution. 


(so. 


_ Mr. Tierney had not intended, nor would 
it have been necessary for him to deliver- 
his sentiments on this occasion, but as 
the hon. baronet had declared his inten- 
tion of dividing the House upon this ques- 
tion, and he would feel himself bound to 
vote with him, it became requisite to say 
a few words in order toexplain his reasons 
for so voting. He was extremely at a 
loss to know why, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, the right hon. chan- 
cellor of the exchequer ‘shoul have 
adopted the measure he now recommend- 
ed to the House. He could not see what 
the right hon. gent. could gain by it, nor 


what could be his object in thus creatinga , 
difficulty for himself, and for the House. - 


Why would he not follow the only pre- 
cedent they had ofa similar occasion, and 
adjourn the House till Monday? Had he 
made a proposition of this kind, he would 
have been happy in giving his support— 
no injury or inconvenience could arise from 
so doing. If his Majesty’s malady unhap- 
pily continued or increased, the House of 
Commons would be ready to take such 
steps as were advisable to remedy the de- 
ficiency in the exercise of the executive 
functions of the government. If, on the 


his Majesty should be restored to 
i 


health, his ministers might obtain his royal 
signature to the commission, and prorogue 
parliament to the period they might think 
most advisable. Why, therefore, would 
the right hon. gent. pursue this other 
course, and thereby expose the House 
to the appearance of difficulty and divi- 
sion? But there were no grounds what- 
ever of a parliamentary nature laid for the 
adoption of this proposition. As a mem- 
ber of parliament, he could not take the 
word of any man breathing as the ground 
for a parliamentary proceeding. If the 
right hon. gent. had offered himself to be 
examined by the House, and in that situa- 
tion informed them what questions he had 
put to the physicians, and what were 
their answers ; even that would not have 
been sufficient, though it was much more 
than to hear him merely state a matter in 
the course of debate. The one would be 
put upon their journals, and appear as 
some reason for their adjourning for a 
fortnight at so momentous a period ; but 
the other could no where be seen or re- 
ferred to, and their proceeding would con- 


sequently seem to be without motive or’ 


sufficient cause.—When they knew that 


there was no executive power, would they - 


take from the people the advantage they 
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possessed of having the two other estates 
efficient in whatever manner assembled ? 
He again repeated that such a course 
could be of no benefit to the country; 


and that it was directly ip the teeth of the’ 


only precedent that could be referred to. 
Upon all these considerations, which were 
very obvious, and from a variety of topics 
which pressed on his mind (and he dared 
to say on the minds of every gentleman 
who heard him,) and from which he 
carefully abstained ; for one reason alone 
he would vote against the adjournment— 
this reason was, that there was no par- 
liamentary ground laid for the propo- 
sition. 

Lord A. Hamilton said, that the question 
was simply, whether, in consequence of 
the calamity which had befallen the exe- 
ecutive branch, they should suspend the 
proceedings of the other two branches of 
the legislature for a fortnight? He did 
not mean to say, that there was any great 
danger to the state from an adjournment 
for a fortnight; but he thought there 
would be still less danger fromy adjourning 
from day today. It had also been stated, 
that it was the original intention of the 
executive to have prorogued Parliament 
to the day to which it was now proposed 
to adjourn. He could not, however, be- 
lieve that his Majesty would have formed 
such an intention, or that his ministers 
would have advised him to it, if either of 
them could have foreseen that such a ca- 
lamity would, in the mean time, have 
fallen upon the executive power. For 


these reasons he felt himself imperioushy . 


called upon to vote against the adjourn- 


“ment proposed. 


Mr. Fuller was disposed to agree with 
the hon. gent. opposite as to the necessity 
of avoiding delay, under ‘certain circum~ 
stances; but on so melancholy an occa 
sion as that to which the right hon. gent. 
(the Chancellor of the. Exchequer), had 
alluded, and when so many reasons were 
urged for that delay, he could not avoid 
supporting the motion. Qn a subject 
which even in private life would affect any 
man strongly he could not refuse his as- 
sent; bat how much moreso did it be- 
come every man not to wound tlie feei- 
ings of the principal branch of the exe- 
cutive government? The delay was only 
for one: fortnight; would any danger 
arise to. the country from it; certainly 
not; it might be permitted without dan- 
ger; for the enemy could not get a ship to 


sea, nor could their troops beat lord Wel- 


lington. 


Mr. Ponsonby observed, that having been 
one of those members who had not had 
an opportunity of being present in the 
House on their last meeting, this must be 
considered as the first opportunity he had 
of delivering his sentiments on this mo- 
mentous question. But indeed every inem- 
ber in the House might fairly be deemed 
to be in a similar situa'ion, for the short- 
hess of the notice previous to their former 
meeting, and the high importance of the 
subject before them, was such, that they 
could have no alternative but to adjourn 


in the first instance, as they had done, till 


a fuller attendance could be procured, 
and a more mature deliberation given. On 
that oceasion, and onder such circum- 


| stances, ministers, he thought, might well 


be excused for not offering any reasons to 
induce them to take the step they had 
taken; but at the present day, after the 
delay of a fortnight, they ought to have 
been prepared to come forward with some 
substantial grounds for the resolution they 
proposed for the acceptance of the Housé 
—grounds much more substantial thaw 
those which had been adduced by the 
right hon. the chancellor of the exche- 

ver. That right hon. gent. well knew 
that they were *% acting not as 4 par- 
liament, but as & convention. As the 
third estate was absent, they were not— 
they could not be a legal parliament, nor 
could they act as such without being 
brought together by the King, unless an 
absolute and imperative necessity were 
shewn for their meeting without that sanc- 
tion. Under these circumstances, the 
right hon. gent. proposed an adjournment 
for fourteen days on his own allegation, 
that he had seen and examined the phy- 
sicians attendant upon his Majesty, we 
had assured him that his Majesty had ims 
proved in health, and wasin a state of pro- 
gressive amendment. Much as he was 
gratified by thisreport (and no man could 
feel more delight than himself in the ex~ 
pectations of a speedy recovery to which 
it gave birth}, yet he felt a strong indis+ 
position to: take the word of any member 
of parliament, or of any minister of the 
crown, a8 the ground for his proceeding ; 
and for this reason, because all the princi+ 
ples of the constitution were against it~ 
because, if parliament acted as a conven 
tion, they ought, by proof and evidence 
before: them, to establish the absolute 
and imperative necessity which coms 
pelled them so to act, which was not done 
by the information given them by # mis 
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nister. In speaking of a minister, he 
begged to be understood not to allude in- 
vidioosly to the right hon. gentlemen op- 

osite, or to any minister in particular ; 
- spoke - of ministers generally, and 
meant that the House could not receive 
the word of any minister as a ground for 
their proceedings. It appearéd to him 
that other grounds might have been laid 
without infringing on that delicacy of 
conduct which the peculiar nature of their 
situation demanded, and which it was his 
most earnest wish, and he was sure the 
most earnest desire of them all, strictly 
and guardedly to preserve. He thought a 
single physician might have been exa- 
mined at their bar, whose report would 
have established the nature of the King’s 
malady ; and being placed on their jour- 
nals, would have become a parliamentary 
foundation of their proceedings. He was 
convinced the delicacy he had already 
alluded to would have induced them to 
rest satisfied with this one evidence, with- 
out inquiring further, and have prompted 
them to accede to the motion of the right 
hon. the ‘chancellor of the exchequer, 
which, under such circumstances, it would 
have afforded him the highest gratification 
to have seconded. But his (the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer’s) conduct placed 
him in a difficulty, and the principles of 
the constitution rendered him reluctant to 
consent to the proposition for an adjourn- 
ment. 

From the bulletins regularly published 
and promulgated by the physicians, they 
saw that the King’s health was in a state 
of amendment, and this added still more 
to the delicacy of the situation in which 
the House was now placed. This was a 
strong inducement for them to adjourn, in 


order to ascertain, more clearly and de-— 


cidedly, what tura the disorder would 
take, and when and how it might be ex- 
pected to terminate. For if they refused 
to adjourn, many in the country might 
think that their refusal proceeded from a 
want of respect and affection to his Ma- 
jesty.—In respect and ‘affection for the 
King, however, though he yielded to 
none, yet by his sense of duty warring 
with the proposal of the right hon, gent. 
he was placed in one of the situations 
most painful to his feelings that ever he 
had experienced. The right hon. gent. 
proposed to adjourn to the 29th of the 
month, because that was the original in- 
tention of the King and his confidential 
advisers. But the House had no evidence 
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of this—(Here the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer across the table mentioned the 
proclamation in the gazette-)—Mr. Pon- 
sonby continued: It was needless to enter 


into a controversy upon a point not at all - 


material to the subject of their present de- 
liberation. ‘The intention of the Sove- 
reign, when his understanding was in 
such a state as to enable him to exercise 
the functions of the executive govern- 
ment, and to decide on the propriety of 
public measures, ought not to govern the 


conduct of the House of Commons—when, - 


from the unfortunate circumstances that 


had since arisen, he was no longer Cae | 


pable of giving his attention to business, 
or of sanctioning any act of the legisla- 
ture. On these considerations, and in 


their present situation, it would much re- | 


lieve bis embarrassment; and, he con- 
ceived also the difficulty in which the 
House was placed, if the right hon. gent. 
would consent soto shape his motion, as to 
make the period of adjournment a week 
instead ofa fortnight, as he now proposed. 
No disadvantage could arise to him from 
this alteration. If his Majesty continued 
to recover, which he trusted would be the 
case, they might then adjourn again till 
the 29th, or till a commission could be 
made out for their legal and regular pro- 
rogation. If, on the contrary, his Ma- 
jesty’s malady should unfortunately take 
an unhappy turn, so as to render their 
proceeding advisable, then every one, 
even the right hon. gent. himself, must 
wish that their adjournment had onl 
been for a week.—But after all, if the 
right hon. gent. was determined to press 
his motion on the House, strongly as the 
sound principles of the constitution press- 
ed on his (Mr. Ponsonby’s) mind, he 
would rather sacrifice his opinion, and 
give up his judgment, than by dividing 
against or negativing the proposition, 
give the semblance of reality to the idea 
that the House of Commons could act 
without due respect, regard, and affection 
to the King, or adopt a measure which 
could bring the delicacy of their con- 
duct towards him into question. 

Mr. Canning admitted that this was a 
question on which it was possible to enter- 
tain different opinions and views without 
impeachment of motives in any quarter. 
The hon. gent. opposite seemed to think 
that, as the House had met, it was his 
duty to proceed to some act of business. 
This, however, was purely a matter of 


| — It had the alternative of ad- 
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yourning, and this alternative they werenow 
called upon to adopt. If they were to 
eg to do any other act, then indeed, 
should be of opinion, that a much 
more particular, correct, and authentic 
statement ought to be laid before them. 
But to proceed now to examine the phy- 
sicians before the adjournment, was 
directly contrary to the prineiple for which 
the gentlemen on the other side contended, 
The precedent of 1788 was not the only 
one in the memory of them all which ap- 
plied to the present circumstances. ‘They 
all knew that at one period, when parlia- 
ment was actually sitting, his Majesty 
had been indisposed, and bulletins had 
been regularly and daily issued respecting 
the state of his health, and yet the legis- 
lature had proceeded wich the business of 
the nation, notwithstanding that indispo- 
sition. If the House, however, were now 
to institute any proceeding, he thonght 
that a much more accurate and authentic 
information ought to be produced, as the 
ap of such proceeding. But a doubt 
aving beer brought home to their minds, 
and a most satisfactory doubt, whether 


any act would be necessary -at present to 


supply a deficiency in the functions of the 
executive government, it became a ques- 
tion whether at this moment the House 
would take any step whatever further than 
to adjourn. They were now required to 
refrain,upon hopes,held out that they would 
be most probably relieved from the task 
of adopting any measures at present, with 
respect to the executive authority. It 
was no dereliction of. duty in the House, 
therefore, to wait for a short time, to see 
whether its interference would be neces- 
sary. Nothing was asked but a short in- 
terval to determine that point—Nothing 
but a short space to ascertain what turn the 
malady would take—Spatium requiemque 
dolort. This under the circumstances, he 
thought it advisable to grant, and would, 
therefore, support the motion for adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. Tierney, in explanation, disclaimed 
having thrown out any idea of an examin- 
ation of the physicians by parliament. All 
that he and his friends contended for was, 
that they should have a regular and au- 
thentic assurance that there was a reason- 
able prospect of the speedy termination 
of the King’s malady. The examination 
might have taken place before the Privy 
Council, and nothing more need have 
been given to the House than the general 
result. He implored the House therefore 


not to think that they had contended for | 
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an examination of the physicians at the 
bar. They had required nothing more 
than that a proper ground should have 
been laid for the. step which they were 
called upon to take. 

Mr. Canning said; that he had so under 
stood the right hon. gent. and had given 
his observations their fair meaning, and 
with that the explanation occurred. ‘The 
right hon. gent. opposite thought the House 
ought to do no act in the present circum- 
stances, merely upon the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s information. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer however proposed 
to do nothing more than to adjourn, and 
this under all the circumstances, he thought 
the House might do, even upon such in- 
formation as they possessed. But if the 
House had been called upon to adopt any 
other proceeding, his (Mr. C.’s) argument 
was, that much more authentic and re- 
gular information ought to have been pro- 
duced. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn thought it a compul+ 
sory duty on the House to see what was 
its real situation, whether it was to be 
considered asa parliament or a conven- 
tion. The right hon. gent. (Mr. Canning) 
liad adverted to the precedent of 1804, 
but that did not apply to the present cir- 
cumstances. Parliament had then beenre- 
gularly convened by the King. It was ge« 
nerally known at that time that his Majesty 
laboured under some indisposition, and it 
was believed that the malady was of the 
same nature with that under which the 
King suffered in 1788. But his indisposi« 
tion did not then appear by an acknow« 
ledged inability to perform any of thé 
necessary acts of the executive power, 
and when an hon. baronet*, referring to 
the bulletins, required an explanation 
from the ministers, it was stated that there 
was no want of capacity to perform the 
duties of government: that it was not 
thought advisable to press much business 
on his Majesty ; but that, in case of ne- 
cessity, he was perfectly competent: to 
act. But now they were met, he knew 
not in what capacity ; nothing but a para~ 
mount necessity could justify them in 
doing any one act. Their first object 
ought to be toestablish that necessity if it 
existed, and to ascertain why they were 
met there in that way—and then the 
question of expediency would arise, whe 
ther they should proceed to business, or 
adjourn. If it should appear upon inves- 
tigation, that there were strong hopes of 


* Sir Robert Lawley, see vol. i. p. 507. 
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a speedy recovery, the latter alternative 
might then be adopted. He should feel 
great pain, however, in voting upon this 
subject. He would haye been much better 
pleased with the mode of protesting which 
had been resorted to by his hon. friend 
below (Mr. Whitbread), but he could not 
refrain from declaring his opinion. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he did not rise to 
protract this debate, but could not omit 
stating that when the original adjournment 
till this day had been moved, it was un- 
derstood that a second adjournment might 
be necessary, unless a more unfavourable 
turn in his Majesty’s malady than was 
then contemplated should in the mean 
time take place. The motion for that ad- 


- journment he had seconded ; and before 


he could so far depart from the pledge 
then given by him, it must be made clear 
to his mind that the state of his Majesty’s 
health was not amended. So far, however, 
was this from being the case, that the 
whole House must ‘be satisfied, from the 
reports of the physicians, as well as from 
the statement of the right hon, gent. op- 
posite, which came down to the latest 
moment, that the state of his Majesty’s 
disorder was greatly amended, He should 
not be inclined to object to the proposition 
of his right hon. friend (Mr. Ponsonby), that 
the adjournment should only take place 
for a week, if agreeing to that modifica- 
tion of the proposition could produce what 
was so highly desirable on the present oc- 
casion—unanimity. The hon. baronet 
(sir F. Burdett), however, was against any 
adjournment whatever; and he would 
wish therefore to know what that hon. ba- 
ronet would propose that the House should 
do? The hon. baronet indeed had said 
that the House should not adjourn for a 
single day, or consent to remain in the 
state in which they were for a moment. 
Would the hon. bart. then wish them 
now to proceed in providing for the sus- 
pension of the executive functions? If 
the abstract proposition was to be taken 
in its full extent, any common disorder, 
any ordinary fever which a king might 
have, and which might render him in- 
capable even for a day or an hour to ex- 
ercise his royal functions, would be a 
ground for proposing the filling up the 
vacancy in the executive. If this was 
evidently absurd, it followed that parlia- 
ment had to exercise its discretion on the 
nature of the malady with which the Sove- 
reign was afflicted, and as to the propriety 
of proceeding to take any measures upon 
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it. Although it was a most unpleasant 
subject to speak of, he must say that the 
hon. baronet was wrong in point of fact 
when he said that this was the second time 
his Majesty had been visited with this af 


fliction, It was extremely unpleasant to 
refer to this, as a matter of calculation, 
but the House must be aware that this was 


-the fourth recurrence of a similar malady. 


Be it so, but still the remembrance of four 
instances of affliction must bring along 
with it the consoling recollection of four 
instances of recovery. His right hon. 
friend (Mr. Canning) had referred to 
the year 1801, and not to the year 1804. 
That case, however, it was said, did not 
apply to the present. This he could not 
agreeto. If parliament was legally opened 
and it was afterwards found that his Ma- 
jesty was incapacitated for the discharge 
of his functions, parliament was equally 
bound to proceed in providing the remedy 
as if the incapacity had manifested itself 
previous to their meeting, and had been 
the occasion of their assembling prema~ 
turely. It was the duty of parliament to 
proceed on the notoriety of the fact, as — 
much as on the manifestation of the inca- © 
pability displayed in the want or omission 
of an essential public act. On the occasion 
of his Majesty’s affliction in 1801, one of 
his Majesty’s ministers (the late Mr. Pitt) 
had continued in office, declaring as a 
reason that his Majesty could not receive 
the seals of office from him. At that pe- 
riod his ey continued in this state for 
a longer period than on the present oc- 
casion. A gentleman (Mr. Nichol) not 
now a member of that House, did at the 
time give notice of a motion for an in- 
quiry into the subject; but, on the day 
on which the motion was to have come on, 
he (Mr. Sheridan) anticipated it, by mov- 
ing the question of adjournment, which 
was seconded by Mr. Pitt, who came into 
the House whilst he was speaking, and 
consequently carried. Ina few days it was 
clear and manifest that there was no oc- 
casion for such a motion, and no such 
motion was ever made. He knew from the 
highest authority that one of his Majes- 
ty’s first inquiries, after his recovery, was 
whether any parliamentary inquiry had 
been made into his situation, and that it 
proved the most gratifying thing to his 
feelings that no such inquiry had taken 
place. (Cries of order! order! order !) 
He was sorry to be out of order, but after 
what he had already said the House would 
readily surmise what he wished to say. 
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But this he presumed he might be allowed 
to say, without any breach of order, that 


by an adjournment for the time proposed, 


there was reason to think that ali further 
discussion on this calamitous subject would 
be rendered unnecessar y—a circumstance 
which he knew must be highly gratifying 
to the feelings of the House and of the 
country. Ifany examination of the phy- 
sicians in attendance on his Majesty had 
taken place, he doubted: not it would 
have been laid beforethe House. But if 
they had been examined at this period of 
the disorder, there was reason to believe 
that they might have been unwilling to 
pledge themselves to any specific opinion, 
and might have desired longer time to 
consider and to judge of the various symp- 
toms. 

Sir Samuel Romilly did not rise for the 
purpose of protracting the debate, nor 
with a view by any thing he should say 
to provoke his Majesty’s ministers to dis- 
turb the systematic silence which they had 
observed on this occasion ; his only object 
in rising was, that he might explain what 
he was very anxious to explain, the reason 
why he should feel himself compelled to 
vote against the motion for an adjournment 
fora fortnight. The question then before 
the House was, not whether they should 
proceed to take any particular step, but 
whether it was more proper and desirable 
for them to adjourn for a fortnight, or for 
a shorter period? That, was the question 
upon which he understood it to be the in- 
tention of the hon. baronet to take the 
sense of the House, and, consequently, he 
took it for granted, that if the motion for 
the adjournment for a fortnight should be 
negatived, the hon. baronet meant to fol- 
low up that decision by a motion of ad- 
journment till to-morrow. No hon. mem- 
ber that he had heard had given an opi- 


nion that the House should in the present. 


instance proceed to tuke any sep for sup- 
plying the deficiency in the exercise of the 
royal functions.—The only point to which 
the argument of those who preceded him 
in the discussion applied, was, whether it 
would be more eligible to adjourn over for 
a fortnight, or from day to day ? And here 
he must observe, that the right hon. gent. 
{the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had not 
stated any satisfactory reason, why that 
House should, by the adoption of his mo- 
tion, put it out of its power to assemble 
during a fortnight, in case any emergency 
should occur to’ require the interference of 
parliament.-The only question, therefore, 


was, whether they, the representatives of 
the people, the servants of the public, 
should, called together as they had 
been, adjourn from day to day, or deprive 
themselves of the opportunity of discharg- 
ing their duty to their constituents; and 
at a period when they might momentarily 
expect to hear of great national calamities 
abroad, or of some heavy public afflictions 
at home? Deprived, as they were at this 
moment, of the parental care of his Mas 
jesty, he did not think it right in them, as 
public servants, to put it out of their 
power to take any step during fourteen 
days to meet any emergency which might 
possibly arise. It would certainly not be 
the wish of any hon. member, if the ad- 
journment from day to day should be 
agrecd to, that any parliamentary pro- 
ceedings should be proposed, unless such 
a change should take place in the state of 
his Majesty’s health as would render such 
a measure indispensible. 

The case in 1788 afforded no precedent 
for the course proposed by the right hon. 
gent. At that period, unquestionably the 
parliament had met in the same manner as 
in the late instance. In that case the par- 
liament, as on the late occasion, adjourned 
over for a fortnight. But at the expira- 
tion of that adjournment the House had 
not re-assembled under the same circum- 
stances as at present; they had then no 
reason whatever to entertain such hopes of 
his Majesty’s speedy re-establishment, as 
the statement of the right hon. gent. oppo- 
site (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) was 
calculated to excite. The parliament 
consequently proceeded to take those steps 
which the necessity of the case imperi- 
ously called for. In that instance, too, 
the-House had full information upon the 
real state of the case, derived from the 
examinations of the physicians, whilst at 
present they had no official or authentic 
knowledge of the fact, and would there- 
tore be by no means justified in taking 
any steps founded only upon the commu- 
nication of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, or of any other individual. But it 
had been argued, that, as they were not 
to take any steps in the mean time—as 
they were todo nothing, they ought to 
adjourn over for the fortnight. Yet he 
would ask those gentlemen who reasoned: 
in that way, was it nothing to consent to 
an adjournment for a fortnight, to put it 
out of their power during fourteen days to 
resort to any measures, which a possible, 


not to say a probable, contingency might 
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render necessary ? Was it to do nothing, 
to deprive themselves by such a proceed- 
ing of all opportunity during that interval 
of faithfully discharging those important 
duties which their constituents sent them 
there to perform ? It was upon this ground 
that he felt himself bound to oppose the 
adjournment for a fortnight, with a view 
if that should be negatived to support an 
adjournment for twenty-four hours. In 
doing this, he was persuaded, he was tak- 
ing the most effectual mode of shewing 
his loyalty, his affection, and attachment 
to his Majesty ; because nothing could so 
directly tend to support and strengthen 
the best interests of the crown, than that, 
during a period when there was a possi- 
bility of the occurrence of great national 
dangers and disasters, that House should 
be ready to resort to such measures as the 
exigency of the case might require. 

Mr. Bathurst lamented that any dif- 
ference of opinion should arise on a sub- 
ject of so delicate a nature. Supposing, 
as was desired by some gentlemen, that 
the House was to meet day after day (for 
which he saw no necessity,) all they could 
do was to proceed in a more summary 
way to supply the existing deficiency ; but 
that deficiency now complained of could 
not be supplied in any way so soon as a 
fortnight. He perfectly agreed with what 
had fallen from the right oe gent. (Mr. 
Sheridan) whose speech as well on this as 
on other critical occasions, had done him 
so much credit, but who was stopped in 
the most interesting part of it. That the 
House had a paramount duty to perform, 
and that duty was, to take care that the 
people’s interests were protected, he ad- 
mitted ; but next to that was to be the 
consideration that nothing was done by 
the House which could affect the feelings 
of his Majesty—(Hear, hear!) The right 
hon. gent. had made observations, which 
though called to order for, were not in his 
opinion improper. He could not see any 
necessity for meeting earlier than the time 
proposed by the right hon. mover. The 
question was, as stated by the right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Canning,) a question of discre- 
tion, not so much as to what the House 
ought to do, as what they should forbear 
to do. 

“Mr. Elliot said, the question, as it ap- 
peared to him, was, whether they should 
assume and exercise powers approaching 
to those exercised by the convention, 
without any other statement than the ver- 
bal communication made by the right hon. 


gent. He did not mean to express any _ 
doubt of the word of that right hon. gent., 
or of the very respectable gentlemen in 
attendance upon his Majesty ; but that 
House ought to have some more authentic 
information as the ground of its proceed- 
ing. Under this impression, he should 
vote against the longer adjournment if 
ressed to such a vote. 

Mr. Wilberforce agreed that the House 
had then no alternative but to enter at 
once into the examination of the physi- 
cians, or to adjourn. He could not but 
entertain a decided preference for the lat- 
ter alternative. In this impression he was 
strengthened by what had fallen from his 
right hon. friend at the conclusion of his 
speech, which afforded reason to hope for 
his Majesty’s speedy recovery. He con- 
curred also in the adjournment, because no 
hon. member, with the exception of the 
hon. baronet, had stated that any step 
should now be taken to supply the defi- 
ciency in the functions of the executive. 
Those gentlemen who supported the ad- 
journment from day to day, did it on the 
ground that parliament might be ready to 
provide for any emergency which might 
possibly arise. He had particularly an - 
objection to that mode of proceeding. 
Was ita proper situation for that House to 
be placed in, to have to consider from day 
to day the reports of his Majesty’s physi- 
cians, and to decide from the more or the 
less favourable complexion of them, whe- 
ther a recovery was to be expected, or his 
Majesty was in such a state as to require 
parliament to take steps, and make pro- 
visions fer supplying the deficiency of the 
executive? Not willing to see the House 
placed in such a situation, he should vote 
for the adjournment for a fortnight, espe- 
cially as during that period it was impos- 
sible for the House to complete the mea- 
sures for supplying the executive. As to 


- what had been said of the necessity of have 


ing more authentic information than that 
of the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he would remind the House 
that they often took his and other minis- 
ters assertions as the foundation of their 
proceedings. On the whole, therefore, he 
should vote for the motion of his right 
hon. friend. 

A division then took place—For the 
question of adjournment 343; Against it 
58 ;—Majority 285. 

The House then adjourned to the 29th 
instant. 
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List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, Hon, J. Lambton, R. J. 

Aubrey, Sir J, Bart. Lloyd, J. M. 
Bradshaw, C. Mostyn, Sir T. 
Brougham, H. Milner, Sir W. 
Baillie, P. Markham, Jeha 
Bennet, Captain Matthew, M, 
Biddulph, R. Maxwell, W, 


Burdett, Sir F.(Teller) Madocks, W. 
Byng, Geurge Miller, Sir T. Bart. 


Bligh, T. Martin, H. 
Combe, H. C. Ossulston, Lord 
Cuthbert, J. R. Osborne, Lord F. 
Creevey, T. Pelham, C. A, 
Chaloner, Robt. Parnell, H. 
Dundas, L. Romilly, Sir S. 
Dudley, North Somerville, Sir M. 
Eden, G, Spiers,—— 
Eliiot, W. Sharp, R. 
Fitzgerald, Lord H, Smith, Wm. 


Scudamore, R. P, 
Symons, Col. 


Folkestone, Lord 
Greenhill, Robert 


Hanbury, Tracey Tierney, Rt. H, G. 
Harst, R. 5 Wharton, J. 
Hamilton, Ld. (Teller) Williams,O. 
Halsey, J. Wyun, Sir W. W, 


Wynn, C. W. 

Whitbread, Samuel | 
Wardle, G. L. 

Walpole, General 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, November 29. 


The House met about ‘half past three. 
Lord Thurlow was introduced by the Earl 
of Moira, and lord Walsingham, The 
second patent of creation granted to his 
uncle, the late lord Thurlow, with re- 
mainder to his collateral relations, under 
which the present lord succeeds, having 
been read at the table, his lordship took 
the oaths and his seat. ! 

[Kine’s Ituness.] Soon after five 
o’clock the House proceeded to business. 

Earl Camden, lord president of the coun- 
cil, presented the Report of the Privy 
Council, containing the Examination of the 
Physicians, relative to the state of his Ma- 
jesty, which he requested might be laid 
upon the table with leave of the House. 

Lord Grenville thought the proceeding 
informal, as no paper, excepting a bill, 
could be laid upon the table without a 
motion, and a vote of the House consent- 
ing to it. 

Earl Camden said, he had mentioned 
* with leave of the House,’ and now moved 
that the Report be laid on the table. 

‘This motion was put by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and agreed to. 


Larl Camden then moved, That the Re- 


Horner, Francis 
Hutchinson, C. 
Hughes, H. L, 
Kensington, Lord 


port be read; and the clerk read it at the 
table. 

The Earl of Liverpool asked, if it was 
wished by the House that the Report 
should be read again. There were some 
cries of «Yes! yes! and No! ro!’ and 
after a short interval, the Report was again 


read by the clerk. [For a Copy thereof © 


see this day’s Proceedings of the House of 
Commons. _ 

The Earl of Liverpool then rose and said, 
that the House having adjourned to that 
day on account of the lamented continua- 
tion of his: Majesty’s ill health on the last 
day of their meeting, the privy council 
had since assembled, and* had made the 
important examination, the particulars of 
which were now on their lordships table, 
and had been twice read in their hearing. 
From that examination of his Majesty’s 
physicians, his lordship deduced three im- 
portant leading points of consideration. 
First, the establishment of the fact, that 
the present state of his Majesty’s illness 
prevented him from coming in person to 
meet his parliament, or attending to any 
public business, and the consequent sus- 
pension of the exercise of his royal func- 
tions: secondly, the confident hopes and 
expectations entertained by all his physi- 
cians of his Majesty’s perfect recovery : 
thirdly, that as to time, though nothing 
specific could be stated respecting the 
duration of the King’s indisposition, yet 
that a considerable amendment of his Ma- 
jesty’s health had already actually taken 
wena With these three material points 


efore them, it would be for their lordships- 


in their wisdom and justice to determine 
what mode of proceeding it would be fit- 


‘| ting for them to adopt under all the cir- 


cumstances of the case. He was pegfectly 
ready tu agree with a noble baron (Gren- 
ville) in what had fallen from him ona 
former day, when he stated that in their 
present situation, whatever mode of pros 
ceeding their lordships might choose to 
adopt, they would still be only making 
their choice of difficulties. No man, he 
was persuaded, could be insensible to the 
great inconveniences that must necessarily 
attend the melancholy suspension of the 
personal exercise of the royal functions, 
No man, on the other hand, could possibly 
be insensible to the very great incon- 
veniencies that must unavoidably occur in 
the event of establishing a new authority 
in the state, which must be presumed to 


be only a temporary establishment, and, 


which must necessarily be attended’ with 
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all the various inevitable consequences 
arising from such an establishment. Their 
lordships had hitherto adopted what cer- 
tainly appeared the best mode of proceed- 
ing: but, undoubtedly, however wise it 
was in their lordships to avoid precipitancy, 
he was perfectly ready to admit, thatdelay 
in so important a situation must have its 
limits. Upon a fair review of all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and upon looking 
at the report given by all the physicians, 
it was now for their lordships to judge 
what was farther to be done; whether 
they shou!d now proceed to further exa- 


‘mination by a committee of their own and 


to new arrangements, or agree to another 
short delay. The latter course he thought 
in every point of view the preferable mode 
of proceeding. He wished the House, as 
he had already intimated on their last 
meeting, particularly to keep in mind the 
proceedings of 1788. Whenasimilar do- 
cument to that now lying on the table 


"was produced, on the former occasion, an 


adjournment was agreed to for four days. 
In the second stage of those transactions, 
though there was some reason to doubt 
whether it was at first intended to propose 
an examination of the King’s physicians 
before a committee of that House, still a 
motion was made, and agreed to, for the 
examination, by parliament, of the physi- 
cians who attended the King’s person. 
Acting then upon the precedent furnished 
on that occasion, he certainly intended to 
propose a motion for a further adjourn- 
ment. But there was some material diffe- 
rence between the circumstances of the 

ear 1788 and the present time, which 
induced him to propose, at present, a far- 
ther interval than four days.—At the for- 
mer period, his Majesty had been ill for a 
longer time thanat present. Inthe second 
place, there was a considerable difference 
between the results of the examinations of 
the physicians in the two cases respecting 
the favourable prospects of his Majesty’s 
recovery. Now, the evidence read bore 
unanimous testimony to a very considera- 
ble amendment, and justified, as it ex- 
a most confident expectation of 

is Majesty’s recovery. They had not, 


‘therefore, at that time the same cheering 


facts they now had before them. They 
had also now in addition, what they could 
not have in 1788, the experience of his 
Majesty’s recovery from former attacks 
of the same disorder. Though it might 
then have been advisable to proceed as 
their lordships had done, yet weighing 


well all the circumstances of the case at 


the present moment, he was certain that 

his mode of proceeding by a short further 

delay would produce much fewer incon. 

veniencies than any other. If, at the pe- 

riod of the farther adjournment, which he 

should conclude with proposing, no such. 
amendment should take place as to offer 
hopes of the speedy resumption of the 

personal exercise of the royal functions, 
he should then feel it his duty to move for 

an examination of the physicians on the 

precedent of 1788. But at present, look- 

ing fully, and weighing maturely, the evi- 
dence and all the circumstances, he felt 
that he should not discharge his duty to 

his Sovereign or his country, if he did not 

submit his motion for farther adjournment : 
and he trusted to the feelings and to the 

sense of public duty of every noble lord 

who heard him to adopt that as the most 
proper course of proceeding. His lordship 

concluded with moving, That the House at 
its rising do adjourn till Thursday, the 

13th of December next. 

Earl Spencer felt himself called upon by 
an imperious duty, however unwilling 
to obtrude himself upon the House 
on this most important occasion, to ob- 
ject in the most decided terms to the mo- 
tion of the noble’ lord. They were now 
assembled not as a house of parliament but 
asa branch of the Jegislature, but asa por- 
tion of the estates of the realm. As their 
proceeding at all could only be justified by 
necessity, he contended that they ought 
to proceed with as little delay as possible 
to ascertain the necessity under which 
they were compelled to act. He had 
therefore objected to the adjournment, 
which was agreed to on the 15th till this 
day, though bowing with respect to the 
vote of the House, he must now pro- 
test in words against that decision.— 
They had, it was true; on that day as 
one ground of the proceeding the state- 
ment of a noble and learned lord, high in 
office and situation, high in legal estima- 
tion and in character, that there was a 
confident expectation entertained of his 
Majesty’s recovery; but that still was 
only the assertion of an individual, and 
as such, was not a statement upon which 
that House ought to have founded any 
proceeding. It might hcwever be asked, 
why he did not then object to the pro- 
ceeding proposed ?—But it would be per- 
fectly in the recollection of their lord- 
ships, that very forcible objections to the 
course recommended by his Majesty’s mi- 
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nisters had on that occasion been most 
ably urged by. his noble friends, though 
they had abstained from taking the sense 


_ of the House upon it. Motives of deli- 


cacy had influenced himself at the same 
time, to abstain from obtruding his senti- 
ments upon their lordships, and concur in 
the forbearance of his noble friends to 
disturb the unanimity of the vote. But, 
now, that he found his Majesty’s minis- 
ters coming again to their lordships 
with a proposition for a further ad- 
journment, he felt himself called upon— 
imperiously called upon, not only to op- 
pose this extraordinary course, but to pro- 
test inthe strongest terms, at the same 
time, against the former proceeding, in 
which, he must contend, that their lord- 
ships were not justified by the principles 
of the constitution. It was singular that 
the noble lord should declare his desire to 
adhere closely to the precedent of 1788, 
and yet should, at the same time, propose 
a proceeding which was an entire de- 
parture from it; the noble lord having 
now proposed an adjournment for a fort- 
night, whilst in 1788, on the 4th of De- 
cember, the adjournment proposed was 
only for four days. And this too, taking 
their lordships meeting this day to be si- 
milar to the meeting of the 4th of De- 
cember, 1788, which he could not admit, 
there having been in this case another ad- 
journment for a fortnight. In fact, the 
adjournment on the 4th of December, 
1788, wasonly over one sitting day of the 
House, it having been from the Thursday 
till the Monday following. Upon what 
ground then did the noble lord found this 
proposition for a delay of a fortnight, 
which was-so direct and complete a de- 
parture from the precedent which he pro- 
fessed to take as his model ?>—The _ report 
of the privy council. He (earl Spencer) 
contended, that they could not found any 
parliamentary proceeding upon the report 
of the privy council ; it was not the spe- 
cies of document upon which they could 
ground any measure, as the only regular 
way in which they could proceed, was to in- 
stitute an examination before a committee 
of the House, in order to ascertain with 
precision the facts of the case. The only 
point as a guide for their proceedings, and 
as declaring the existence of the neces- 
sity under which they were acting for 
which they could look to the report 
of the privy council, was the actual 
incapacity of his Majesty to appear in 
person in his parliament, orto attend to 


public business. It might however, be 
asked, why take this fact of incapacity 
upon the report of the ‘privy council, and 
reject the rest: But he contended, that 
this melancholy fact being once declared, 
their lordships were bound to proceed im- 
mediately to take the provisional steps 
previous to adopting measures for sup- 
plying the defect in the royal authority. 
He conceived it to be the bounden duty of 
their Jordships not to delay taking any 
necessary steps to ascertain those facts, 
upon which they must found their further 
proceedings. Could it then be said, that 
at a crisis like the present no danger 
could arise from a fortnight’s delay ? ‘The 
situation of affairs was very different now 
to what it was in 1788. In these eventful 
times, it would be a proceeding pregnant 
with danger, to delay for another fort- 
night the taking measures with the view of 
supplying the defect in the royal autho- 
rity, unhappily caused by the melancholy 
and awful visitation which in the present 
indisposition of his Majesty had fallen on 
this country. He therefore felt it to be 
his duty to oppose the motion of the noble 
lord, and to propose that measure, which 
he thought the only one their lordships 
ought now to adopt, namely, the appoint- 
ment of a committee to examine the phy- 
sicians attending his Majesty, and to as- 
certain in a regular parliamentary and 
constitutional manner the facts respecting 
his Majesty’s indisposition. He thought 
it right upon this occasion, although he 
might be considered to be wandering from 
the subject, but which other noble lords 
bad done, with respect to the part he. took 
in the proceedings of 1788, to declare that 
nothing which he had since heard or read 
had altered his opinion, and that the opi- 
nion upon which he then acted still re- 
mained the same.—The proper mode of 
proceeding, as it appeared to him, was by 
adjourning de die ix diem, which would 
give their lordships an opportunity of see- 
ing all the difficulties of their way. 
Whatever grounds of delicacy might be 
conceived, the principle was wrong ; and 


‘he would call, as energetically as his feeble 


voice could enable him to call, upon their 
lordships to stop this transgression against 
the constitution by the timely adoption of 
other proceedings and by going into a 
proper mode of enquiry. On the 4th 
of December, 1788, the report being read, 
it was ordered to be considered on the ensu- 
ing Monday, omitting, in fact, only one sitt- 
ing day. Whatever therefore, the noble lord 
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might state concerning the three positions 
he took from the paper. that had been 
read, he would assert, that that paper was 
not. a material upon which parliament 
could act. The history. of the times of 
1788 shewed that there was at that period 
much doubt existing, which was natural 
in so unusual.a case. On the motion for 
considering the report of the privy coun- 
cil’s examination, a suggestion was made, 
that the House ought to proceed on some 
more authentic document. All the noble 
lord’s arguments were deduced from that, 
which was not a sufficient document. It 
was not necessary or proper for him at 
present to go into the consideration of 
what the House ought to do to supply the 
present defect, or otherwise, after the re- 
gular finding of the fact. He therefore 
should not touch on the comparative in- 
conveniences of different modes of pro- 
ceeding, which was not then actually the 
question before the House. Their lord- 
ships would not discharge the duties. of 
their station, or prove themselves worthy 
of the eminent distinction, belonging to 
their station, as hereditary members of 
the legislature, if, by their decision on this 
question, they should not prove, that they 
were sincerely actuated by a desire to pre- 
serve the integrity of the true British consti- 
tution. His lordship concluded by moving 
to leave out all the words after the word 
« That,” and to insert “ a select committee 
be appointed to examine the physicians 
in attendance on his Majesty relative to 


the state of his Majesty’s health, and to 


report the examinations to the House.’’ 
The motion having been read by the 


Lord Chancellor, who was about to put 
the question, 


The Earl of Moira expressed his sur- 
prise that no noble lord on the other side 


.of the House had risen to defend the pro- 


position of the noble secretary of state 


against the objections so strongly urged 
by his noble friend. The question was of 


such a nature that he felt himself called. 
upon to offer a few observations to their 
lordships upon it. He had on the last 


day of their meeting supported the pro- 


position for an adjournment for a fort- 
night, from those feelings of delicacy 


which must, upon such an occasion, mingle 


with every consideration of their duty : 

he could not, however, consistently with 

his public duty, support the proposition 

now made for adjourning for another fort- 

night. He had been misapprehended on 

the former occasion, in being suppesed to 
VOL, XVIII. 
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say that no inconvenience’ could arise 
from the suspension of the royal authority 
hat, in the 
present instance, he said, solely applied to 
those portions of the regal power which. 
required the personal exercise of the royal’ 
authority. Inconvenience and danger 
must necessarily and inevitably arise from 
the suspension of the personal exercise of 
the royal authority ; but feelings of grati- 
tude and affection towards a monarch who 
had so benignantly ruled for so long a 
period, might justly operate to induce 
them to delay for a short time before they 
proceeded to take those measures, which a 
sense of public duty imperiously required. 
Under the influence of these impressions, - 
he had supported the former motion of 
adjournment (the first adjournment having 
been of course under the then circum- 
stances the only measure that could be 
adopted), but he could not consent to any 
further delay. Yet, these impressions 
must have their limits, and their lordships 
were consequently bound to look further, 
and to consider how the country unfortu- 
nately stood, as his noble friend had well 
observed. With him he agreed, that even 
from the admission of the noble lord, the 
House could not be justified in voting the 
adjournment proposed. They had to cal- 
culate whether, in the interval proposed, 
greater inconveniences might not arise, 
than could possibly result from the adop- 
tion of the proceeding urged by his noble 
friend. Even in the dryest view of the 
question, taking it in the most abstracted 
way, he thought that a sense of their 
duty to the country should induce them 
to consider without delay of the best 
means of remedying the defect which 
now unhappily existed. They should re- 
collect how materially circumstances had 
changed since the period of that prece- 
dent, which, in all its bearings was so 
abundantly praised. No evidence as yet 
before their lordships warranted the pro- 
ceeding called for. No man could enter- 
tain a higher opinion of the personal and 
forensic character of the noble lord then 
on the woolsack, who, in the late instance, - 
informed their lordships of his Majesty’s 
amendment ; yet he did not deem his 
unsupported statement sufficient to war- 
rant, of itself, the proceeding in that case 
adopted. Their lordships were aware, 
that on the véry next day, nay, even 
at the very next moment, a very seri- 
ous relapse took place in the malady 
~ which the Sovereign was afflicted. 
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In this view of the case, therefore, there 
existed not the slightest ground for the 
proceeding called for, now that, with a 
weakened hope of speedy restoration, 
compared to what it then was, so long an 
adjournment was proposed. . The state- 
ment of the,noble and Jearned lord was, 
in that instance, founded on the repre- 


sentations of his Majesty’s physicians ; 


but how, after what had subsequently 
taken place in the state of his Majesty’s 
health, could they rely sufficiently upon 
the speculations of the physicians to in- 
duce them to delay proceedings in’ the 
execution of a great public duty. ‘The 
noble earl (Liverpool) had said that the 
report of the privy council established 
three facts, but, in truth, it only estab- 
lished one melancholy fact, namely, the 
‘Incapacity of the King to meet his parlia- 
ment, or to attend to public business; all 
the rest was the speculation of the physi- 
cians, and they had already seen what 
confidence was to be placed in this species 
of speculation. The noble lord had talked 
of introducing a new authority, but what 
new authority was to be introduced, would 
not the object of their proceedings‘be to 
contmue the functions of the monarchy, 
of which the personal exercise by the 
inonarch was now unhappily suspended ? 


And surely the King, upon his recovery, 
would be gratified to find that these mea- 


sures had been adopted which were best 
calculated for the support of the monarch 

and the security of his Majesty and his 
family. ‘Their lordships had, on this oc- 
tasion, a great public duty to perform, 
and they could not justify themselves to 
their fellow-citizens if they now delayed 
proceeding to the performance of it. They 
surely would not hold out to the people, 
that the personal exercise of the royal 
authority was of so little consequence that 
it might continue suspended from fortnight 
to fortnight, leaving the authority of the 
crown in the hands of the committee who 
were now exercising it; neither was it 
fitting that they should leave authority in 
the hands of persons composing a govern- 
ment, who had not the confidence of the 
‘people, and who were believed by that 
people to be incompetent to the duties of 
their station. Surely, then, it was incum- 
bent on their. lordships to proceed, with- 
out delay, to take those preliminary steps 
which were necessary to form the ground- 


work of all their future proceedings. Let 


the physicians be examined before a com- 


mittee of the House, that their Jordships 
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might have a regularly authentic docu- 
ment before them, of the opinions of the 
physicians; and from which examination 
much more might be obtained than was 
to be found in ‘the report of the privy 
council. He did not mean to pledge 
himself as to what might be his conduct 
after such an examination should be had, 
as much, of course, must depend upon the 
nature of the testimony of the physicians ; 
but the document now before them could 
not be taken as the ground-work for any 
parliamentary proceedings, still less for 
another delay of a fortnight. 

The Earl of Harrowby rose to say, that: 
the same reasons which weighed upon his 
mind a fortnight ago, influenced him still 
in supporting the motion for a farther ad- 
journment ; and he certainly had hardly 
expected that the noble lord who had just 
sat down would have now opposed what 
he had formerly seconded, particularly as 
the circumstances appeared to him (lord 
Harrowby) equally strong for delay in 
both cases. The first objection to the 
motion, and the great charge against his 
noble friend (lord Liverpool) was, that 
it was an unnecessary departure from the ~ 
precedent of 1788: but if it was a de- — 
parture from that precedent, he was pre- 
pared to contend that it was only such as 
was rendered necessary by a difference of 
circumstances. The only difference be- 
tween the two cases would be, that the — 
same steps, if necessary, ‘would now be 
taken with somewhat longer intervals of 
adjournment; for it would be recollected, 
that even after the physicians were exa- 
mined in 1788, the next step was to ad- 
journ for four days; and in the!present 
case it was proposed to adjourn only for 
a fortnight. But were there not circum- 
stances of great difference between the 
present. and the former state of the health 


of his Majesty? Atpresent, an amendment 


had actually taken place, and we had the 
experience of the past to justify the hopes 
of a speedy recovery. Let their lord- 
ships also add to this, that we had the 
strongest and most confident expectations 
held out by the physicians, that that re- 
covery will be as complete as our wishes 
and our prayers could desire. Doubtless 


‘the House had a constitutional right to 
proceed immediately to take measures for 


supplying the executive power; but the 
exercise of that right would and ought 
‘ever to be regulated ‘by discretion. Were 
they to draw this conclusion from the ar- 
guments of noble lords, that the moment 


{ 


ec we 


_ must shrink with horror. 
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an incapacity of fulfilling the royal..func-’ 
tions*was discovered, that moment they 
were bound to proceed in supplying the 
deficiency ? Surely, both after the former 
and the recent conduct of parliament that 
could not he stated as necessary. Sen- 
sible he was of the inconveniences ;. nay, 
of the dangers of such a state of things at 
any time, and still more at the present 
moment; he was also alive to the dan- 
gers of a precedent,, from which the exe- 
cutive branch of the constitution might 
appear to go on without a head. But this 
danger had been already incurred both in 
1788, and more lately ; while they knew 
that the temporary suspension of the 
functions of the supreme power did not 
in fact produce a total dissolution of go- 
vernment ; that the government was ca- 
pable of going on for a certain time ; and 
that the momentum of force which our 
government has once received, still car- 
ries on its functions with steadiness and 
regularity ;—* Currit iter tutum non secius 
equore classis.’. Though the master be no 
longer‘at the helm, we are not in imme- 
diate danger of shipwreck. A certain 
degree of discretion in exercising our 
right may still. be allowed; and the pre- 
sent motion for delay was expressly made 
for the purpose of laying the most solid 
grounds for supplying the chasm in the 
executive government. The noble lord 
had -himself even admitted, that ‘there 
ought to be on such an occasion a mix- 
ture of those feelings of respectful reluc- 
tance to interfere, which ought not ever to 
be discharged from political discussion. 
We must not only feel that it is a King of 
England who is the object. of such feel- 
ings, but that it is this King of England. 
How natural was it, then, to wish for 
every possible delay before they should 
proceed to set aside the monarch from the 
throne, (cries of Order, Order!) and to 


‘fill up his place with: another. 


Lord Grenville rose to order. He ex- 
pressed his astonishment that he had lived 
to hear it said, that he or his noble friends 
near him proposed to set aside the monarch 
from the throne. There was nothing in 
their language that even by the most dis- 
tant implication could justify such an as- 
sertion. It was surely incumbent upon 
the noble lord to name who had ever in- 
timated or suggested so monstrous a pro- 
position, at which their lordships’ hearts 
He must pro- 
test most solemnly and strongly against 
the use of such an expression. 


The Earl of Harrowby said, if the noble, 
lord had-waited to hear his argument out,, 
he would have fourid that he applied it in, 
a. manner not inconsistent with order. But, 
in reply to his observation, he would beg, 
to ask the noble baron in what. country it 
was, that to appoint a regent was not for 
the time to set aside the monarch on the 
throne? (cries of No, no!) Well, then, if 
such language was not agreeable to the 
noble lords opposite, he might at least be 
permitted to say, that we ought to pause 
before we should determine to place in his 
Majesty’s room any other person what- 
ever. We ought to pause the more, when 
we considered that he has governed us for 
fifty years, and reflected upon the many 
blessings of his paternal sway. ' 

Lord Holland spoke to order, and pro-+ 
tested against the use of such language, 
as unconstitutional, observing, that if the ~ 
noble lord persisted in making, use of the 
expression, he should feel it his duty ta 
move to have his lordship’s words taken 
down. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, that how-_ 
ever he might feel inclined to bow to the 
correction of the House, he was by no 
means disposed to submit to the censures ~ 
of thenoble lord. He believed references 
of the same nature had been frequently 
made before in similar discussions; nor 
did he, although not in the ordinary prac- 
tice of addressing their lordships, perceive 
any irregularity in the language he had ~ 
used, sufficient to render the interruption 
he had met with necessary... 

The Marquis of Abercorn observed, that 
in his judgment the call to order had been 
unnecessary, and was in itselfa greater 
breach of order than that, which it pro- 
fessed to correct. It was perfectly plain 


to him, that.if a regent were appointed, so 


long as *his authority existed, the King 
would be certainly set aside. He was at 
a loss, therefore, to perceive in what the 
noble earl had offended against order, in 
using this expression, more particularly 
when the existing incapacity of his Ma- 
jesty, as. well as the propriety of abstain- 
ing from taking immediate measures to 
substitute a regent in his place, was the 
very subject of debate. It appeared to 
him that'a difference of opinion had in 


‘this instance formed the only cause of the 
_interruption which the noble earl had ex- 


perienced. 

Lord Holland insisted, that to use the 
King’s name in the manner the noble lord 
had introduced ‘it into the discussion, was 
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highly disorderly ; nor was the apolog’ 
by the marquis saith 
ought to satisfy the House. Leaving, how- 
ever, this point, and adverting to the 
question before the House, he declared he 
felt no reluctance frankly to acknowledge, 
that he entertained no predilection for mi- 
nisters—no disposition to repose in them 
any extraordinary confidence. But, not- 
withstanding ali the décisive opinions he 
had hitherto conceived or entertained of 
them, they had, in this instance he must 
acknowledge deceived him. Although he 
had been informed, both before and since 
his entrance into the House, of the course 
which they proposed to take, and of the 
motion which they intended to submit, it 
did appear to him so strange and incre- 
dible that any men should, under the cir- 
cumstances of the period, recommend a 
jonger suspension of the executive power, 
that he had been unable to give due re- 
spect or credit to the information. He 
should be sorry to display any unneces- 
sary asperity on such an occasion, but it 
was impossible not to express the utmost 
astonishment at the motion of the noble 
secretary of state. That noble earl told 
their lordships, that, from the report of the 
examinations taken by the privy council, 
and this day read in the House, three facts 


had become apparent, and upon these 
facts, the noble secretary formed the 


grounds of his motion. He, however, 
considered the whole report as_ exhibiting 
nothing more than speculation, uncertain 
views on a most uncertain subject, and 
the only fact which to him appeared to 
be clearly established, was the fact of his 
Majesty’s incapacity. 

‘The noble earl (Harrowby) had found- 
ed. his support of the original’ motion on 
‘the proceedings of 1788, as well as upon 
‘the example of the last adjournment for 
‘the period of fourteen days past. In what 
point the present adjournment conformed 
‘to the precedent of 1788, he was unable 
‘to discover, and that the adjournment 
‘which took place fourteen days before, 
‘should be urged as justifying o* dictating 
‘a second adjournment fora period of equal 
duration, was a still more extraordinary 
position. He had consented to that ad-. 
journment upon motives which, though 
not conclusive to his understanding, had 
unquestionably appeared to him to out- 
weigh upon that occasion, the induce- 
ments or the necessity of going to a divi- 
sion. The House had then scarcely met 


‘ 
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|cacy of the subject, and the imperious’ 
call for unanimity of sentiment under so | 
many circumstances of affliction, had pre- 
vailed on him not to oppose a step, which’ 
was to continue suspended for a further 
limited time the exercise of the regal 
functions. But which of these motives 
could now possibly operate on his mind? 
‘the report of the privy council had esta- 
blished the fact of his Majesty’s continued 
incapacity. Here then was ground for 
investigation, here was a course clearly 
pointed out and opened to them for pro- 
ceeding. Before the House knew the 
fact only on the assertion of an individual. 
After having ascertained this important 
point, with what decency could they be 
now asked to suffer the present defective 
condition of the government to continue ? 
In 1788, the period to which his Majes- 
ty’s ministers were constantly referring, 
as to the precedent which they were de- 
termined to follow with the most scrupu- 
lous fidelity, the preliminary points had 
been so arranged and conducted as to 
leave no room for difference or complaint 
between contending parties. How how- 
ever, had ministers acted in this instance ? 
Ina manner diametrically opposite, de- 
viating from the line. which they them- 
selves approved and particularly selected 
as a guide for their conduct in every re- 
spect. The great principle of that pre- 
cedent unquestionably was, the“resolution 
to which the states of the realm then came, 
that the right of supplying the defect of 
the royal authority had devolved on the 
two Houses of Parliament. This.was the 
sum and substance of that precedent, and 
such were the principles upon which it 
proceeded, and the uses to which it is ap- 
plicable. With all this before them, was 
it not obvious'in what manner and form it 
was open to them to proceed to the dis- 
charge of the great and momentous du- 
ties now imposed upon them? Were they 
then assembled only for the purpose of 
adjournment? or was not the object of 
their meeting rather to restore life and ac- — 
tivity to the royal functions? Ministers 
asked for more time—more time for what? 
the only answer that could be given to 
this question was, for prolonging the pre- 
sent calamitous situation of the country. 
The noble secretary of state had in- 
deed talked of inconvenience, of partial 
and comparative inconvenience. Was it 
possible to compare the inconveniences, 
to use the noble lord’s own language, of 


in sufficient numbers, the extreme deli- 


the year 1788, to the dangers, the awful 
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and unparalleled dangers of the present. 


period f It was not to be forgotten that 
those who now constituted the govern- 
ment of the country, and who, he might 
venture to say, did not command or pos- 
sess the confidence of the nation, were 
exercising at this moment an additional 
supreme authority, and that they were 
extending their power almost beyond the 
verge of responsibility. He felt deeply 
the state of the empire, and was willing, 
in illustration of that feeling, to adopt the 
metaphor of the noble earl (Harrowby). 
That noble lord had recommended delay, 
and could discover no danger in a still 
longer suspznsion of the executive func- 
tions. ‘The vessel of the state, the noble 
earl thought, was under an impulse which 
would not be likely to cease, and would 
rebably enable it to escape the shoals, if 
eft to pursue its course unaltered. The 
smpulsus remorum was in his mind still vi- 
gorous, still effective. Now he (lord 
Holland) feared that we were not on so 
calm a seaas the noble earl appeared to 
apprehend ; he saw the vessel of the 
state assailed by tempests, and nobody at 
the helm; he saw her driven in a storm 
that threatened awful and imminent dan- 
ger. The noble lord indeed had informed 
their lordships, that they ought not has- 
tily to transfer authority, but he denied 


that any authority existed to be trans- 


ferred ; the royal authority was suspended, 
and unless supplied or vested in another 
person, there could be no executive power 
left in existence in the country. He con- 
jured the House, therefore, to reflect be- 
fore they suffered it to go abroad ; before 
they permitted it to be said, that, at a 


_ MTaoment so critical as the present, when, 


among many embarrassing circumstances, 
‘the absence of so large a part of our mili- 
tary force, was one not the least deserving 
of attention, or the least productive of the 
most justifiable apprehension, the House 
of Lords was content to confide the su- 
preme power and authority of the realm 
to the hands of ministers, and had ad- 


‘journed for a second fortnight without the 


adoption of a single measure that could 
tend to the security or the benefit of the 
country. The noble earl, no doubt, had 
talked of other facts and circumstances, as 
grounds to induce their lordships to agree 
to his proposition. He had with this view 


‘remarked, that we had now had experi- 
‘ence of the nature of his Majesty’s ma- 


lady, and of the probability of his reco- 
very. But whatever that experience might 


be, the noble earl seemed to forget that 


it was impossible it could have any weight 


or influence in their present deliberations. 
Neither of these facts were before them 
in an authentic shape; the report of the 


examinations ‘taken before the privy 


council, was not ground on which they 
could institute any proceedings whatso- 
ever. Before they could perform any le- 
gitimate act, they’must ascertain in a re- 
gular form the fact of the royal incapa- 
city. But by the system into which it 
was now proposed to enter, this evidence 
would never be attained; for there was 
nothing in the reasons adduced to justify 
the proposed adjournment, that might 
not, should his Majesty’s illness suffer no 
abatement, be applied with equal force 
and justice to future and indefinite ad- 
journments. Thus the period, when it 
should be acknowledged on all sides that 
the defect of the executive authority 
ought to be supplied, was to be placed at 
a remote distance, and all the evils of 
such a state of things aggravated by be- 
ing rendered in a manner permanent. He 
called then on ministers to consider the 
course they were pursuing, and requested 
not to be regarded in the light of their 
opponent, while he cautioned them to 
pause on the verge of their strange and 
unaccountable proceeding. A bill of .in- 
demnity might hereafter screen them 
from the personal consequences of their 
rashness, but nothing could rescue the 
country from the hazard of those perils 
which were collected and darkened round 
her. The noble lord concluded a very 
animated and impressive speech by de- 
claring, that he should vote for the amend- 
ment. 

The Earl of Westmoreland could not but 
consider the present question as one of - 
the most important that had ever oc- 
curred. He wished he could have heard 
it discussed with that temper and fairness, 
which a point of such delicacy and im- 
portance must so naturaly have called 
for. Nothing, however, was heard, but 
accusations against his Majesty’s ministers 
for having resorted to repeated adjourn- 
ments, and unnecessary delays. Had mi- 
nisters, however, been anxious to protract 
or defer the discussion of the question, 
might they not have adjourned at once to 
this day, agreeably to the manifestation 
of his Majesty’s pleasure taken to that 
effect, declared by the order in council 
made out for a further prorogation to the 
29th inst.? The line of the conduct they 
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had adopted, had not arisen from any 
wish to retain their places; on the con- 
trary, they. boldly met Parliament, and 
betrayed no other anxiety than that their 
conduct might be guided by the wisdom 
and the judgment of the great council of 
the nation. If his Majesty’s ministers 
had been disposed to avoid meeting Par- 
liament, precedents were not wanting for 
aflixing the great seal to public instru- 
ments, during the suspension of the royal 
functions, . in cases of necessity. But if 
their lordships then granted on their last 
meeting an adjournment of 14 days, upon 
-what grounds was a similar adjournment 
now to be opposed? -In what situation 
were their lordships then placed? The 
physicians attendig his Majesty had 
been examined, and they were unani- 
mously of opinion, that stronger hopes may 
yet be entertained of his Majesty’s reco- 
very. Did the report of the physicians 
_ in 1788, state such confident expectations ? 
No: the physicians had then but little or 
no expectations of the King’s recovery, 
and his Majesty had then been ill more 
than six weeks. A proceeding should 
therefore not be instituted exactly on the 
ground of the proceedings m 1788. Be- 
sides, were we to forfeit the many bless- 
ings of his Majesty’s reign; the many 
benefits conferred on the country for the 
long period of 50 years? This was a feel- 
ing with which the people of England 
were strongly impressed. He did not 
however mean to rest the merits of the 
question, on the emotions of gratitude and 
affection forthe Sovereign ; he was willing 
and disposed to argue it on the ground of 
jolitical expediency and national utility. 
L wes not how long, how many hours, 
how many mitiutes, the throne was vacant 
that-should be inquired, but what was it 
which a sound discretion should incline 
us to adopt, In 1788, the discussions 
which took place branched into various 
views. Some supposed the regency to 
devolve of right on the heir apparent; 
others contended that the right of dispos- 
ing of it belonged exclusively to the two 
Houses of Parliament. 
no tiecéssity of entering into those points. 
But to use a proper discretion in filling up 
the vacancy of.the royal power, when the 
mecessity of such a proceeding should be 
clearly ascertained. 

Earl Darnley was strongly against a 
further adjournment of 14 days. Were 
sach men as those who composed the pre- 
‘sent adihinistration to continue in the full 
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There was now 


(6@ 


‘exercise of the royal authorily for a fort- 


night longer, when the country was in- 
volved in every sort of danger, difficulty, 
and embarrassment? It was establishing, 
a most dangerous precedent and example. 
It was trying. a most perilous and hazard- 
ous experiment, to continue so long the 
suspension of the royal authority. Im- 
pressed with such a view of the case, he 
could never bring himself to acquiesce in 
the motion of adjournment. 
Lord Grenville then spoke to the follow- 
ing effect: My lords, it would have been 
much more satisfactory to me before I rose 
to address you, to have heard the opi- 
nions of your lordships more at large, and 
still more satisfactory to have been ac- 
quainted with the arguments which his 
Majesty’s ministers could have produced - 
in order to induce your lordships to accede 
to the course they now recommend ; and 
in so doing to abandon your most sacred © 
duties—to turn your backs upon the con- 
stitution and upon your country. ButI 
must own, that am not surprised at the 
total absence of any thing like argument 
on theit part when I consider the extra- 
ordinary nature of the proposition that 
the noble lords opposite submit for your 
adoption—a proposition most derogatory 
to the dignity of parliament—most hostile 
to the best interestsof the monarchy, and 
most repugnant to every principle of the 
constitution. When [this day entered 
your lordships House, I did entertain the 
hope, that, as, from the pressure of pub- 
lic concerns—from the particular delicacy 
of the immediate question itself, uanimity 
was most desirable, such a ceurse of pro- 
ceeding would have been proposed as 
should tend to promote an unanimous ac- 
quiescence. It was under the influence 
of similar feelings, and actuated by such 
wishes, that I brought myself, on the 
former day, when we were last assembled 
to sacrifice my stricter judgment, and, 
for the sake of unanimity, to consent 
to the proposed adjournment. It was to 
the samé influence that Idid then at- 
tribute the decision of your lordships— 
for nothing can induce me to believe it 
possible that any other motive could have 
swayed you to put such astrain upon your 
duties—such a force upon your consci- 
ences, as that decision most unquestionably 
was. Who then could have supposed that 
on this night, upon much worse grounds, 
the same persons would have called upon 
-your lordships to accede to a similar pro- 
position, and once more to relinquish the 
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paramount obligations which you owe 


to yourselves, to your country and to your 
Sovereign. If ministers had predetermined 


- upon this surreptitious course—if knowing- 


ly they had formed the device of convert- 
ing your former acquiescence into grounds 
for a future precedent, then I must say, 
that they have not alone been guilty of 
great disingenuousness, but have been 
implicated in a very criminal and treacher- 
ous proceeding. For what have we heard 
this night in support of their proposition ? 
Not satisfied simply with recommending 
such a course to our adoption, they ven- 
ture to justify it upon reference to our own 
proceedings on a former occasion. Ad- 
journ now, say they, because you have 
adjourned this day fortnight.—To what 
extent, I ask, is it determined to carry 
this argument ? Is there, my lords, one so- 
litary ground on which stands the propri- 
ety of the adjournment proposed this 
night, that will not, in every subsequent 
instance, be equally conclusive for ad- 
journment to succeed adjournment? Is 
this House prepared to accede to such 
doctrine ?; and upon grounds so dero- 
gatory to its character and interests to ab- 
dicate its most sacred and important func- 
tions ? The noble lords opposite unques- 
tionably admit that there exists in the 
estates of the realm the power to supply 
any deficiency in the exercise of the 
royal functions, yet in the same voice 
they ask you to disregard the right. They 
ask you by adopting the course they re- 
commend, to convince the country that 
what libellers on the constitution have 
dared to propagate is true in fact—to be 
yourselves the strong examples, that the 
wisdom, integrity, power, and influence 
of parliament are but empty sounds—that 
the salutary and controuling power of the 
two deliberative branches of the legisla- 
ture has degenerated into a mere shadow 
—that all constitutional spirit and vitality 
is banished from amongst us, and that the 
whole power of government ‘is centered 


‘ina dozen of cabinet ministers, who ‘exer- 


cise the executive functions unfettered by 
the decisions of your lordships and of the 
other estates of the realm, and, as it now 
appears, independent even of the will or 
sanction of your Sovereign. 

' Such having been my feelings upon that 
part of the subject, it was with reluctance 
that I' gave my acquiescence tothe motion 
for adjournment on the former occasion— 
to do so’ this night, my conscience tells 
me would be a base and criminal derelic- 


tion of my duty. But, my lords, the mi- 
nisters deceive you when they tell you 
that you are this night to decide upor this 
motion under the same circumstances; 
under which you; on the late occasion; 
acceded to the last adjournment. This 
is the main point of the argument of the 
noble lord whohas now proposed a si- 
milar course. But I deny its propriety ; 
I contend’ that the cases are ‘materially 
different, inasmuch as we are now, how- 
ever indirectly and irregularJy, in posses- 
sion of that of which we were then unin- 
formed, namely, the incapacity of the 
Sovereign to meet or communicate with 


-his parliament. It is true that an indi- 


vidual in this House, most deservedly high 
in station and talents, did~ in the former 
instance, as a witness from there port of 
others, convey something relative to the 
improved state of his Majesty’s health ; 
but not in such a way, as, upon any 
principle of law or of the constitution, 
could be considered by your lordshipsa . 
conclusive evidence upon which to found 
any ulterior proceeding. I argued then 
as I argue now, and there was at that time 
no objection made, that before this House 
could proceed to do any one act, assembled 
as it was under such afflicting circum- 
stances, it must have in a parliamentary 
shape established the personal ineapacity 
ofthe King. How stand we at this mo- 
ment ? The noble lord opposite says, we 
are now arrived at the fact upon which we 
are at liberty to exercise our discretion. 
I deny it. We.-are in possession’ of no 
fact by means which your lordships*can 
constitutionally recognize. But then we 
are in possession of information, impart- 
ed to us by the examination of his Ma- 
jesty’s physicians by the privy council. 
The privy council, how convened ? 
Convened, my lords, without the sanction, 
the consent, the knowledge, the sum- 
mons of the King. If such doctrine as 
this is to be tolerated in this House, 1 
must say that your lordships would aftord 
your sanction to principles most hostile to 
those upon which the monarchy stand, 
and which, though not republican, lead at 
once to the establishment of the most 
odious and detestable form of aristocracy. 
In the states of the realm, and in them - 
alone, is fixed the power ; and even they 
cannot stir a step, much less abdicate their 
functions, until they shall have establish- 
ed parliamentarily on their own journals, 
the existence of the monarch’s incapacity, 
Until that point is ascertained you ‘have 
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are fettered by 


convinced, that these are 


no discretion to exercise. Without it you 
have neither right nor power to act at all 
the authority of 
every law, and the influence of every 
constitutional principle. 
_ But granting‘that your lordships are at 
liberty to exercise your discretion in the 
absence of that necessary fact, consider 
the situation in which you stand. The 
noble lord calls upon you to exercise 
your discretion without examining into 
those circumstances, without a knowledge 
of which it is impossible for your lord- 
ships to have or to exert any discretion at 
all. But they tell us that there exists 
two material reasons for concurring in 
their present proposition, first, that there 
has taken place since the commencement 
of the King’s illness, a material amend- 
ment in his disorder ; and secondly, that 
it has not been of a long duration, as it was 
-when the states of the realm before pro- 
ceeded to supply the deficiency in the 
exercise of the kingly functions. Of these 
two facts, so confidéntly depended upon 
by the noble lords, I deny that this House 
possesses any legal or constitutional know- 
Jedge. I say, that the privy council 
which ventured to make ont a ,communi- 
cation to the country, or to put questions 
concerning the capacity or incapacity of 
their Sovereign, or his probable amend- 
ment, have exceeded all their due powers, 


_and usurped an authority which did not 


belong to them. They have done so in 


_ the teeth of the precedent of 1789. When 


I first heard that such questions had been 
put, Iwas struck with wonder as to the 
motives which could haveinduced them to 


pure such a course. I confess, my lords, 


did then little expect that it was intend- 
ed, as I now see it was thus clandestinely 
and surreptitiously to beg a ground for 
this proceeding. But at all events I am 
oints which 
for this House to know, it must itself 
examine. Itis a course upheld by every 
analogy of reasoning and of law, not to 
pass judgment upon facts without your- 
selves having examined into the nature of 
the evidence upon which they rest. But 

ven, for the sake of argument, admitting 
that the reported information were duly 
before the House, let every man, my 
lords, who refers to it, lay his hand upon 


_his heart, and state the judgment, which 
upon such grounds, he can form. God 


knows, there is not amongst the affection- 
ate subjects of my Sovereign an individual 


who more unfeignedly sympathizes in his 
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sufferings, or would more sincerely rejoice 
in his restoration ; but I must say, of the 
report that has been read, that there is 
nothing positive or conclusive in the terms 
of the questions either as they were asked 
or answered. The introduction of the 
word “amendment” is merely relative. 
You are not told of any amendment within 
any specified or probable time. There is 
not, my lords, within this kingdom, to be 
found an ordinary magistrate, who in the 
most trifling case would act upon inform- 
ation in such manner communicated, with- 
out first ascertaining the fact so certified 
upon full and proper grounds of evidence. 
But even though it were true and positive 
that the fact is as stated in this report, it 
has not been ascertained by your lordships, 
but by a privy council, whose very 
principles of action are in contradiction 
to the spirit and principles of the 
constitution. What if it should also 
appear to be the case that such council 
studiously confined themselves to a par- 
tial examination! Not such was the 
course pursued by those, who advised the 
proceedings of the year 1789. At that 
period:a reference was made to the privy 
council, for the purpose only of obtaining 
the most formal and authentic statement 
of the fact; to this point their power 
was limited, and they of course pro- 
ceeded to make their report without 
further examination. 
we behold an authority limited by law, 
exceeding every power and .every pri- 
vilege attaching to them, and the un- 
justifiable excess of such authority subse- 
quently made the ground by ministers for 
the concurrence of parliament in their 
present unconstitutional proposition. Let 
me ask, of what value with your lordships 
can the report of. that body be which 
venturesto put itself in a state of paver 
and sovereignty above your monarch ? 

_ Here I must beg leave to say one word 
to the noble earl (Liverpool) opposite, in 
reference to the observations which fell 
from him respecting the principles and 
presumed intentions of that great man, 
who directed the measures proposed by 
the servants of the crown in the year 
1789. It does so happen, by the decrees 
of Providence, that of all those distin- 
guished persons who sat in the cabinet of 
that day, there is left in this world but 
one individual remaining to defend their 
measures and explain their motives. I be- 
lieve there is no man now in existence 
more capable of stating the principles that 


But at this day 
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governed my illustrious departed friend 
(Mr. Pitt,) themotives by which he was ac- 
tuated, or the great and important objects 
to which his exertions were directed. . If 
I were willing to take advantage of the 
knowledge which I must have of all the 
circumstances of that I might 
‘strengthen, even by such examples, the 
course I now am bound to pursue ; but, 
my lords, when I feel it right to abstain 
from such a line of conduct, it is hard that 
those not in possession of such know- 
ledge, should now form and communicate 
opinions on the events of that day, not 
‘founded upon the public proceedings of 
the period, but upon supposed intentions. 
During the discussions of that period, there 
never was a word insinuated to convey 
any idea that the report of the privy 
council was sufficient to enable the states 
of the realm to form a judgment. 
‘I know that no fair inference can’ be 
drawn. from unauthenticated records of the 


_ proceedings of parliament. Iam sure it 


would be as unfair to decide from such do- 
cuments, what were the observations of 
members in the debates of those days, as 
your. lordships would feel it to have your 
own statements this night judged from the 
newspapers of to-morrow. I make no 
invidious comment upon such publications, 


_ because I can attribute such effects to the 


impediments which your lordships, your- 
selves, have thrownin their way, combined 
with the difficulties inherent in the thin 

itself. But even in what has aaes 
upon the proceedings of that period, there 
is not a trace of any such course . having 
been even insinuated. Considering the 
constituent parts of which that council is 
composed, it could not be. Those who 
are honoured with a seat in that body, 
are called, upon their oath, to advise the 
King, when he shall think fit to ask for 
their advice. They are invested with the 
exercise of certain authorities, both limit- 
ed and defined. In what part of their 
commission, of their oath or their authority 


is it, I ask, inserted, that they shall keep | 


watch and ward oyer the King’s mentai ca- 
pacity, or that in place of their doing that 


~ alone, which ought to be but a preliminary 


‘ step on their part for laying the founda- 
tions of our own proceedings, they shall 
-arrogate the power of proceeding into 
the examination of the melancholy de- 


“tails of such an important question? This, 


my lords, is the sole duty of the states of 

this realm—it is a duty impossible for 

your lordships to delegate to others. It is 
VOL, XVIII. 


one, which you yourselves hold only iby 
delegation, being a body fully and ‘freely: 
though hereditarily representing the states 
of this tealm. In the situation in which 


you now stand, the question isnot, whe- — 


ther you shall determine one way or the 
other ; your first, your only duty is to 
take that indispensable step upon which 
your future inquiry must rest. And most 
justly has it therefore been stated by my 
noble friend (earl Moira) when he 
observed that, even were he friendly to 
the proposed adjournment, it was still im- 
possible for him, consistently with his 
sense of duty, to accede to it, until the 
fact stated in that report was ascertained 
by yourselves and recorded on your own 
journals. Even, my lords, if that extraor- 
dinary doctrine were true, that in the ca- 
binet. were centered all the power and in- 
fluence and importance of the executive 


functions, before we can do homage to 


those new created Kings—before we set 
aside the lawful monarch, and prepare to 
submit to the exercise of his royal func- 
tions by his servants, this inquiry to be 
made by your lordships is absolutely ne- 
cessary. - 

I am, my lords, at present unwilling to 
go into the question, whether in the esta- 
blishment of these facts you ought to ad- 
journ or not. Upon this point, I enter- 
tain my ownopinion. That opinion it is 
unnecessary now to communicate, because 
I have already stated to you the grounds 
of my opposition to the present motion of 
the noble lord opposite, and should. be 
sorry to rest.it upon any other. There 
are however some incidental topics, upon 
which I am anxious to say a few words.. 
It has been hinted, that this night a noble 
earl (Westmoreland) has advanced an opi- 


nion, that thelord chancellor would have © 


been justified-in affixing the great seal to 
a royal instrument without the sign manual 
of the King. 

The Earl of Westmoreland rose to order, 
and said the noble baron was misinformed. 


earl has called me to order without con- 
victing me of a breach of it. He has 
told me that I was misinformed as towhat 


he did say ; but he did not think proper — 


to acquaint me with what he really did 
state on that subject. 

_ The Earl of Westmoreland observed that 
he had only said that ministers could have- 
availed themselves of such a pretence, 
founded upon ‘precedent; but that they 


very properly did not. 


Lord Grenville resumed. The noble ~ 
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Lord Gienvilie. The noble earl then 
arrogates for himself and colleagues that 
they had under no pretence violated the 
constitution, . It was with heartfelt plea- 
sure that ‘I heard the noble and learned 
lord (Eldon) at our last meeting in so 
constitutional and manly amanner disavow 
such. doctrine, a satisfaction, I assure 
him, not diminished by the attempt of 
others to give sanction to so monstrous a 
proposition. My lords, amidst all the 
contending divisions and acrimonious dis- 
cussions which attended the agitation’ of 
this awful question in 1789, I never heard 
it imputed to any man, of whatever party, 
that it was his object to set his King aside, 
or that the crown, the lawful possession of 
the living monarch, was or ought, to de- 
volve upon any other person (hear, hear !) 
I ever understood it to be an essential 
principle of the British constitution that 
the throne is always full and never vacant, 
and that, when a calamitous and afflicting 
emergency renders it necessary to supply 
any deficiency in the exercise of the 
kingly functions, the consideration is, and 
must be in what manner that defect is to 
he supplied—by the appointment of a 
regency with sovereign powers to be éx- 


. ercised in the King’s own name, in his 


behalf, in trust for him, the rightfal pos- 
sessor. I have judged it necessary to say 
thus much, as due to myself—to ‘those 
with whom I then differed, even if that 
difference now continued—but much more 
due to them now, that I am acquainted 
with the uprightness of their hearts, and 
the purity of their intentions. And above 
all I must add that it was most foreign 
from the mind of him (Mr. Pitt) whose 
name has this night been so often:quated, 
to consider the question in any other 
light. In his bold, able, and eloquent ap- 
peal, in which he laid down the basis of 
his measure, there was no idea of setting 
aside the King; but the intire and only 
nase was to create a Regenit, to act in 

monarch’s behalf during the suspen. 


sion of his royal functions: Great and 


arduous, my lords, would be the alterna- 
tive, if we were reduced to the painful ‘ne- 
cessity either of abandoning the country 
on the one hand, or onthe other of setting 
aside the monarch. I advert to this part 
of the subject, because I feel that such 
imputations are calculated, should they 
find their way to the public, to create the 
most mischievous impressions abroad— 
Such as that, if we proceed to supply a 
deticiency in the exercise of the execu: 


tive functions, we are going to set aside 


the King, and to ype the person on 
whom the crown shall’ devolve. I con- 
tend, ad ever shall contend that the 
crown inalienably belongs to the living 
monarch, and to him alone; but at the 
same time, I cannot conceal from my- 
self that such improper impreSsjons ex- 
cited abroad have a direct tendency to 
shake the fundamental principles of the 
monarchy, and amongst others that most 
paramount principle of the constitution, 
that with the demise of the King alone 
his crown devolves upon his legitimate 
successor. 

_ My lords, amongst other extraordinary 
principles advanced at this day, we hear it 
now openly asserted, that the suspension 
of the regal’ power does not produce a 
suspension of the executive government. 
I take this principle not obliquely.. I de- 
sire to be informed, whether the monar- 
chical branch of the constitution of this 
realm is of so little regard, its duties so 
trivial, as that it should be a matter of im+ 
difference whether it be competent to the 
exercise of its numerous functions or not : 
That it is merely an instrument whose 


‘commands and sanction are wholly un+ 


necessary in the management of the’po- 
litical machine. Is this doctrine to which 
your lordships, the hereditary counsel- — 
lors of the Sovereign, can give your as- 
sent ? yet such is the undeniabie inference 
to be dedaced from the broad assertions of 
those ministers who tell you that under 
any circumstance of incapacity in the 
Sovereign, their authority as ministers 're- 
mains fully in action. 

A most valued friend of mine (lord 
Holland) designedly forbore frotn advert+ 
ing tothe particular ‘events of the year 
1789. Icarinot on this point follow his 
example; and jn recurting to those 
transactions, unless my memory deceives 
me much, the functions of ‘the executive 
government were at ‘that-time considered 
by the servants of the crown, and were, in 
fact, suspended. Your lordshipswere then 
told by the lord president of the council, the 
illustrious father ‘of ‘the noble-ear) (Cam- 
den) who now'holdsthe same situation, that 
this calamity had produced a ‘compléte 
suspension of all the functions of the’ exe- 
cutive government’; and, he added, ul 
most all the duties of the council ‘where 
he ‘presided ; almost, he said, becasue 
they had other duties to perform not ema- 
nating from the trown, but from the par- 
liament.—But as to this fact of suspen- 
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‘nobleman states, that he could return no 


_ presume that those who tell us, that be-, 
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sion, ] am much misiaken if there cannot 
be found in the Foreign, Office a letter, 
signed by the marquis of Carmarthen,: 
then secretary for foreign affairs, in an- 
.swer to a public dispatch, wherein that 


answer, being unable, fromthe King’s 
illness, to take his royal pleasure upon that 
subject. After what we have heard lately 
upon this point, it is necessary, my lords, 
to be apprised to what exient its advocates 
suppose it can be carried. Are the func- 
tions of those created: by the will of the 
Sovereign, all whose actions are regulated 
with reference to his will and sanction, to 
exist in full force at the very moment that 
these servants declare that their Sovereign 
cannot meet his parliament; that he can 
communicate with them when he is de- 
clared incapable to do so with the other 
estates of the legislature; that they, by 
fiction, can assume his pleasure. and forge 
his directions; that they, his.. servants, 
may be wholly independent of him, their 
master? If this be their doctrine, I ask 
those disciples of this new government 
at what time it was in this country that. 
this government was acknowledged? I 


cause the King has once constituted them 
his ministers, therefore he has conferred 
upon them all rights, power and influence, | 
are also prepared to contend for that doc- | 
trine more monstrous,.if possible, namely, 
that to them belongs the care of his royal | 
person. In 1788 two questions were com- | 

rehended in the consideration of his Ma- 
jesty’s servants; the first was the proper 
management of the executive govern- 
ment under suchcalamitous circumstances; | 
the next was, I would call it, the care ra- 
ther than the .custody of his Majesty’s| 
person. My lords, when I first addressed | 
you, Iasked you whether in such an af-| 
flicting emergency, you were willing 
to turn your backs upon your country. 
I now ro it you to say, whether you 
are willing to.turn your backs upon your 
monarch. (Hear, hear!) There is not, 
my. Jords, an individual.amongst his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, whom if it pleased provi- 
dence to afflict with that most grievous of 
human calamities, which, has its seat inthe 

ind, to whom by the wisdom and.the 
humanity of the laws, the King’s protec- 
tion would net be extended through the 
process of an appeal tothe-Court of Chan- 
cery. Surely then, I may ask your jord- 
shipsto tell me whether, when his Ma- 
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state, and chancellors of the exchequer, 
healso gave to them the power of acting 
in such a calamitous emergency as has 
now fallen upon us ? I see no such power 
expressed in their commissions; there is 
no such power, delegated by law ; indeed 
it isno where to be found or traced, but in 
the assertions of those who claim this undue 
authority. My lord privy seal (earl West- 
moreland) assures you, that the present 
ministers are the persons best fitted for the 
government of the country, and therefore 
he concludes that they should possess it, 
not under the crown, but without the 
crown. Another noble lord has likened 
the possession of power without the sanc- 
tion of the executive to a ship that holds 
her course sub impulsu remorum, although 
the shoals and quicksands are in view. 
Really, my lords, a more unfortunate al- 
lusion than this I never heard. What! 
propose hopes of permanent safety, with 
the vessel of the state deprived of its 
steersman, amidst the horrors of the storm, 
its sails shattered, its mast gone by the 
board, and itself driven, as it were, by 
the contending elements upon those very 
rocks and shoals which the noble lord as- 
sumed only to be in prospect. It isnot 
now, my lords, the time to enter upon are- 
view of all those acts of ministerial policy, 
to which the partisans of ministers are so 
fond of referring. When the prener day 
arrives, they shall be informéuWf them, 
unless, indeed, these king-ministers, in the 
assumption of royal power, take shelter 
under the well known maxim of law, 
that the king can do wrong. ~ Your lord- 
ships will then be enabled to appreciate 
the merits of their policy in our commer- 


Then you be.called upon to ,pass 
judgment upon the propriety of suspend- 
ing the duties of the executive govern- 


| ment, for the purpose of propping up the 


financial credit of the country: An act, 
which I must ever pronounce, amounting 
to nothing else than an high crime and 
misdemeanour. My lords, cast your eyes 
about you, and duly consider the critical 
situation in which your country stands, 
See yourselves incapable to communicate 
legal directions,to your generals, whether 
to.improve victory or to retrieve disaster: 
Whether to pursue success, if success 
should fortunately be our lot, or to res¢ue 
our gallant army from aggravated satfer- 
ings, if defeat should be the melancholy 
ts 9 of In. such a state of things, 


jesty .was pleased to appoint secretaries of | 


inst of confiding in the impulsu re- 


cial prosperity; in our financial resources, 
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declaring the King incapable. 


morum, in place of hope and consolation, ' 
viewing the appalling dangers which sur- 
round the empire, and keepingup the figure’ 
of the noble lord, I exclaim, 
Nonne vides, ut i 
_Nudum remigio latus, 
Et malus.celeri sanctus Africo, 
Antennzque gemant ; ac sine funibus 
Vix durare carinze 
Possint imperiosius 
 ZEquor ?” 

The Lord Chancellor sajd he rose under 
considerable difficulties, for however other 
Jord chancellors and personsof high au- 
thority had affixed the great seal toletters | 
patent without the sanction of the royal 
signature, yet he did not think himself 
authorised to affix it to the commission 
without having the sign manual of his 
Majesty. If hhe had acted wrong, he 
wished their lordships to decide. He had. 
acted unquestionably according to his con- 
science, and that told him he had acted as 
he ought. Their lordships would bear in 
their recollection that the monarchy was 
hereditary ; that the king of this country 
was king in his infancy—his old age—in 
health and in sickness ; and if they should 
transfer the exercise of the royal func- 
tions from him, they did away with his 
authority altogether. When his Majesty 
recovers he may, if it be his royal plea- 
sure, appoint a Regency, with restrictions, 
or a lieutenant-or any thing else, that 
would meet the emergency. In respect 
to what proceedings ought in the present 
instance to take place, all he could say 
was, that they lived in a country where 
monarchy had been known for centuries, 
where it had been always respected ; and 
that this was not the time to treat it dif- 
ferently. It was a wise maxim of the 
constitution, that the monarchy never 
could be placed in such a state as 
to be declared incapable or inefficient ; 
but a necessity such as the present, the 
constitution could not contemplate ; yet 


the time at which they ought to act should 


not be left to caprice. God forbid (said 


- the learned lord) that the -privy council 


should have the right or the power of 
It.was 
query with him, even what questions they 
had, a right to put this or that to the phy- 
sicians. In 1788, the privy council com- 
mitted themselves by the manner they en- 
tered into the examination. It was the 
opinion of lord Thurlow arid lord Camden, 
at that time, that questions should be 
put to the physicians as to what was the 
nature of his Majesty’s illness, and in 


‘cil being’ Jaid on their lords 
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what time they thought he would be per- 


fectly recovered? To this last question 


the physicians, however, declined to give 


anopinion, 
He expressed himself, on the last night 
he met their lordships, not in -his own 
words, but in those of his Majesty’s phy- 
sicians. Suppose the privy council ‘were 
to give it as their opinion that his Majesty 
was incapable of performing his high 
functions, when perhaps on this very night 
they might be told he wasina state of 
convalescence. What injury could be 
sustained by the report of the privy coun- 
ips table? 
He was confident they would make that 
use of it whichitwas intended for.’ He 
would not say that it would give them that 
information that ought to stop the impor- 
tant work their lordships wished to begin; . 
but it would give them aground to go on. 
The sole consideration now was, whether 
the House, with such information as the 
privy council took leave to submit to their 
lordships, should pause for a short period, 
or whether it should at once go into that 
important work in which they may be 


~hereafter engaged. For himself he would 


state his opinion, that he would do nothing - 
but what‘ the evil of the day required. 
Their lordships had certainly the right of 
interposition, but it was to be recollected 
that it was-the necessity of the case that 
gave them that right, and that the proper 
and the correct time of interposing, was 
of course of the very-essence of that ne- 
cessity. The noble lord felt most sen- 
sibly and sincerely that he would well de- 
serve, as he would certainly receive, the 
reprobation of his Sovereign, in case of his 
restoration, if through personal regards for 
him’ he abandoned the interests of the 
country. Believing both identified on the 
present question, he concluded with con- 
jJuring the House, as it valued the feelings 
of theSovereign and the interests of th 
country to accede, to the present propos 
adjournment. 
Lord Erskine spoke in answer to th 
noble and learned lord on the woolsack. 
He said, that it did not happen to him to 
be in parliament in the year 1788, when 
the question was first discussed ; but it 
washis duty toturn his mind to the subjec 


from the situation which he then filled’; © 
and he was not only attentive to what'pass-_ 


ed on the occasion, but had also formed 
his own fixed opinion -on. the ‘subject. 
The noble and learned lord had alluded to 


the differences that took place in the opis 
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nions of the great men of that time, and | 
certainly. there never was aby period of 
our history moredistinguished by men of 


high talents; but though honest men 


might differ on the means of applying 
stract questions, yet upon the whole, their 
differences were immaterial, and were 
more as to forms than as to ‘principles. 
On the great maxim of the constitution, 
that the kingly office never dies, they 
were all agreed. ‘The pains of death the 
King must suffer like every other human 
being, but the kingly office was immortal. 
And of this office there was no suspension ; 
there could be no suspension, for all the 
faculties of the government emanated from 
it and depended upon it. In case of na- 
tural demise, the next heir instantly sup- 
plied the place ; and, in a case, like the 
present, the’states of the realm had to 
find the fact by which alone their juris- 
diction took place. In the year 1788, 
their jurisdiction was delayed, because a 
difference of opinion arose as to the modé 
of proceeding; but nothing of the kind 
jt place now. ‘They were not inter- 
rupted in their proceeding :—There was 
no variance ; and the only business they 
had to do was to establish the fact that 
was to give them jurisdiction. In the 
former instance they adjourned for four 
days, to obtain the information upon 
which they were to proceed.—Now it was 
proposed to adjourn for fourteen days for 
nothing. Till they had by their own 
examination found the King’s personal in- 
capacity, they had’ no power whatever to 
act. He would abstain from all allusion 
to what they would think fit to do when 
their jurisdiction should conimence, but 
he could not agree by concurring in the 
motion that the functions of the executive 
should be suspended for seven weeks, 
which would actually happen, if the mo- 
tion of adjournment should be agreed to. 
He denied the right of the two:Houses to 
keep the country without a government for 
that time. A noble earl talked of: setting 
the king aside. It was not that Hoase or 
the other House of parliament by taking 
measures to supply the defect of the royal 
functions, but ministers who set the King 
aside; and they did it against all the 
analogies of the constitution; for nothing 
could be more outrageous against every 
principle of the constitution, than to take 
up the tpsedirit of the privy council, and 
to cea the power of adjourning them- 
selves from time totime. He said they 
had no power to adjourn themselves for 
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one day.—He had thonght ‘so -in’ the 
first instance, and he had consequently not 
voted for the adjournment tothisday. A 
jury having a verdict to find could not ad- 
journ till they had found it.—The noble 
and Jearned lord on the woolsack had not 
taken any notice of the real question be- 
fore them ; which was, That they should 
appoint a committee to examine the phy- 
sicians, that they might satisfy themselves 


of the factof the King’s incapacity, and | 


then they would entitle themselves to 
proceed to remedy the defect. Till they 


did this, every measure they took would 


be illegal. 

Earl Stanhope said, that what the noble 
and learned lord on the woolsack had ad- 
vanced, was entirely, he would not say in- 
tentionally, most gross and scandalous. 
The two Houses were in the present pre- 
dicament declared by the Bill of Rights to 
be full and free representatives ‘of ‘all the 
states of the realm. And in that capacity 
alone could they act ; nor could ‘they do 
one act in that capacity more than the 
necessity of the case required. A par- 
liament acted by the authority of the king. 
A convention acted by the authority of 
hecessity—and the necessity must be 
proved. They could not act without first 
ascertaining the fact. They were like 
judge and jury in a court of law.—The} 
could not decide without having the evi- 
dence upon the case before them. They 


could take no hearsay evidence—no épse © 


dixit from the noble and learned lord—no 


nor from the privy council, who had not. 


themselves any right to take such exa- 
mination. They knew nothing in that House 
of the King’s incapacity bit from the as- 
sertion of the learned lord, and “from the 
report of this privy council. . By what 
law did this privy council take upon them- 
selves to declare the King’s incapacity ? 
Not by the common law,' and he was sure 
he had read more law books than the Lord 
Chancellor, and therefore he*would take 
upon himself to say that it was notby any 
statute thatthey had derived such aright.— 
The learnedlord had ingeniously contrived 
to drive their lordships aside from the ques- 
tion, to which, he had not spoken one 
word. He had chosen totalk about aregent. 
Had any one‘else spoken a word abouta 
regent that day ? That was not the busi- 
ness now before. them. These blessed 
ministers of the King were anxious only 
to possess themselves of the whole power 
ofthe realm, and that at atime the most 
tremendous. The noble earl concluded 
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with exhibiting a most striking picture of 
the present state of Europe, and of the 


_ dangers and confusion with which we are 


now threatened at home. 

The Marquis of Lansdown in a most 
forcible manner animadverted on the ar- 
gument of the Lord Chancellor, and said 
it was proposed to make them commit the 
crime of abandoning the country, while 
the executive government was totally sus- 

ended. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex 
felt it his duty to explainthe motive and 
the ground of the vote which he should 
give thatnight. He had on a former day 
voted for the adjournment to this day, be- 
cause fhis was the day to which his Ma- 
jesty had himself designed to prorogue the 
parliament. But now when it was further 
proposed to adjourn, he must declare that 
he should vote against it from considera- 
tions of duty and attention to his Majesty. 


They would, he was persuaded, believe } 


that he was most sensibly affected by the 
melancholy situation of the public affairs 
and that he most fervently prayed for his 
Majesty’s speedy and perfect recovery. 
But he could not vote for an adjournment in 
circamstances so imminent, and particular- 
ly, because he desired to know who was 
to haye the care of his Majesty’s person ? 

The House then divided on the Amend- 


- ment, Contents 56—Not-contents 88. They 


then divided on the main question, Con- 
tents 88—Not-contents 56. The House 


therefore adjourned to the 13th December. 


of the Majority. 
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Wentworth Heathfield 
Lake Rodney 
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Clarence Hereford 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, November 29. 


The House met again this day. Three 
members took the oaths and their seats ; 
and on the motion of Mr. Leicester and 
Mr. Kenrick, new writs were issued for 
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Milbourne Port, in the room of lord Lewis- 
ham, called to the House of Peers, as earl 
of Dartmouth; and for Yarmouth, in the 
room of lord Valentia, who had accepted 
the Chiltern hundreds. 

[Kine’s oF His 
Masgsty’s PHYSICIANS BEFORE THE Privy 
Councit.] Mr. Secretary Ryder rose 
and addressed the House. They were 
now, he. said, re-assembled under the 
same unhappy circumstances which pre- 
vailed at their last separation. The con- 
tinuation of his’ Majesty’s malady had 


rendered it impossible to take measures | 
for opening the session, ‘proroguing the | 
parliament, or for transacting any other | 


emg business. In this state of things, 
is Mejesty’s ministers had assembled the 
privy council, and cailed the physicians 
in attendance upon bis Majesty before that 
body to examine them with respect to the 


" actual state of his Majesty’s health—a 
copy of which Examination he now held | 


in his hand. Having no means of com- 
municating in any other way information 


equally. authentic and accurate to the 


House, he begged leave, having the per- 
mission of the council for that purpose, to 
present this Report at the table, with a 
view to its being read by the clerk. 

The Speaker apprehended, that if any 
member required that the question should 
be put, the report could net be received 
without this preliminary, though in many 
cases the silence of the House was taken as 


a presumption that there was no objection. | 


Mr. ‘Tierney did not mean'to oppose the 
reception of the report, thoagh he thought 
it right that the question should be put 
upon it before it should be laid upon the 
table. It was not the custom ofthe House 
to receiye any papers without the question 
being put, unless such as were.moved for 
and ordéred by the House, or such as ‘were 
commanded ‘to be laid before them by his 
Majesty ; and however important this 


‘document might be, it was contrary to the 
dignity of the House to receive it without 


and he therefore proposed that 
question should be put. 

The Speaker admitted that the observa- 
tions of the right hon. gént. were perfectly 
correct. He had been disposed to admit the 


present paper without a question, because, | 


on ‘consulting the journals of 1788, he 
could find no objection made to a'similar 
proceeding. 
The motion, “That this paper be now 
delivered in,” was then’put, and agreed 
nem. con. as was also a subsequent mo- 
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Tt was then 
read by the clerk as follows ;— 


tion, That it be now read. 


Copy of the EXAMINATION of the 

‘PHYSICIANS attending his Masesty ; 

taken upon Oath, before the Lords of his 

Majesty’s most honourable Privy Coun- 

cil, on the 28th and 29th November. 
1810. 


At the Council Chamber, Whitehall, 
the 28th of November, 18/0; pre- 
sent, the Lords of his Majesty’s most 
honourable Privy Council. — 


Their lordships being met; ‘and. the 
physicians who have attended his Majesty 
during his present illness, attending the 
board, 


Dr. Henry Revert Reynoéups 


Was called in, and sworn; and examined 
as follows : 
Quesiion.— You are desired to acquaint 
this board, whether the state of his Ma- 
jesty’s health is such, as to render him 

incapable of coming in person to his par- 

liament, or of attentfing to arty kind of pub- 

lic business? —A. His Majesty is certainly 
Incapable at present of attending his par- 
_liament, or transacting public business. 
| ‘What are the hopes, you entertain, of 
-his Majesty’s recovery ?—I have very 
confident hopes of his Majesty’s ultimate 
recovery. 

Do you found the opinion, given in 
-your answer to the previous question, — 
upon the particular symptoms of his Ma- 
jesty’s disorder; or upon general expe- 
rience in other cases of the same nature ; . 
_or upon both ?—Upon both. 
| ether in that particular species of 
the disorder his. Majesty has fallen into, 
it has been found from experience, that 
the greater number of persons so affected, 
_have been cured ?——Undoubtedly. 

Can you form any judgment, or pro- 
bable conjecture, of the duration of his 
Majesty’s illness?—-No ; I cannot’ form 
any decisive opinion upon this subject : 
It varies in different persons; and the 
time has varied in his Majesty’s former 
indispositions. 

hether, so far as experience enables 
you to judge of his Majesty’s disorder, 
you think it more probable that bis Ma-~ 

Jesty will, or will not recover, so as to 


render him capable of attending to public 


business ?—TI think it.much more probable 


that his Majesty will recover. My ex- 
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_ With this reference, I shoul 


pectations at present, are very confident 
of his Majesty’s recovery. I speak this, 
however, with reference to the uncertainty 
that always attends medical predictions : 
say, from 
what I see in his Majesty, that I have no 


_ doubt of it. 


What degree of experience have you 
had yourself, in this particular species of 
disorder?—In above forty years practice 
as a —. I have seen many in- 
stances of it. 

_ Whether any amendment has already 
taken place in the course of his Majesty’s 
disorder ; and whether the appearance of 
such amendment continues at present ?— 


His Majesty is certainly better ; and I am 


not sure, that he was not full as well, if 
not better yesterday, and continues so 
this morning, than he has been since I had 
the honour to attend his Majesty in this 
illness. 
Sin Henry Hatrorp, Bart. called in and 
sworn ; and examined as follows : 


_ You are desired to acquaint this Board, 
whether the state of his Majesty’s health 
is such, as to render him ineapable of com- 
ing in person to his parliament, or .of at- 
tenging to any kind of public business ?— 

think it is such as to prevent his coming 
to parliament, or attending to public bu- 
siness. 

What are the hopes you entertain of his 
Majesty’s recovery ?—I think it isin the 
highest degree probable, that his Majesty 

-will recover. 

Do you found the opinion given in your 

answer to the previous question, upon the 


. particular symptoms of his Majesty’s dis- 


order; or upon general experience in 
other cases of the same nature; or upon 
both ?—Upon both. | 

- Whether, in that particular species of 
the disorder his Majesty has fallen into, it 
has been found from experience, that the 
preset, number of persons so affected, 

ave been-cured ?—I believe so. 

Can you form any judgment, or pro- 
bable conjecture, of the duration of his 
Majesty’s illness?—I cannot form a sa- 
tisfactory conjecture. 

hether, so far as experience enables 
you to judge of his Majesty’s disorder, 
“you think it more probable that his Ma- 
jesty will or will not recoyer, so as to 
render him capable of attending to public 
business ?—Much more probable, that his 


Majesty will recover. 


What degree of experience have you 
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had yourself, in this particular species of 
disorder ?—In the course of nineteen 
years, a good number of cases must have 
fallen under my cognizance. ave! 

Whether any amendment. has already 
taken place, in the course of his Majesty’s 
disorder ; and whether the appearance of 
such amendment continues at present ?— 
A very considerable amendment has taken 
place in his Majesty’s symptoms. In the 
course of the last twenty four hours, his 
Majesty’s mental health has improved ; 
but in the same space, his Majesty has 
been more indisposed bodily ; but I have 
just reason to believe, that I shall find 
that indisposition much mitigated on my 
return this evening. 


Dr. Wittiam Hesenrnen, called in and 
sworn; and examined as follows : 


You are desired to acquaint this Board, 
whether the state of his Majesty’s health 
is such, as to render him incapable of 
coming in person to his parliament, or of 
attending to any kind of public business ? 
—lI consider the state of his Majesty’s 
heaith to be such, as to render him inca- 
pable of coming in person to his parlia- 
ment, or attending to public business. 

What are the hopes you entertain of 
his Majesty’s recovery’—The greatest 
expectation of his Majesty’s recovery. 

you found the opinion, given in your 
answer to the previous question, upon the 
particular symptoms of his Majesty’s dis- 
order; or upon general experience in 
other cases of the same nature; or upon 
both ?—I found my opinion, upon the im- 
provement that has already taken place ~ 
in his indisposition ; and the present in- 
tegrity of his faculties ; and the analogy 
this disorder bears to his former ‘illness. 

Whether, in that particular species of 
the disorder his Majesty has failen into, it 
has been found, from experience, that the 

eater number of persons, so affected, 
tia been cured ?—I firmly believe, that 
it does appear, that the greater number of 
persons have been cured; but my own 
experience has not been great in’ that 
disorder. 

Can you form any judgment, or pro-. 
bable conjecture, of the duration of his 
illness ?—I can form no judg 
ment of the precise duration. In general, 
I should judge that the duration eannot 
be long. 

Whether, so far as experience enables 
you to judge of his Maj y's disorder, you 


think it more probable that his Majesty 
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will or will not recover, so as to render 
him capable of attending to public busi- 
ness ?—I feel in my own mind no doubt 
that his Majesty will recover, and be ca- 
pable of attending to public business. 
What degree of experience have you 
had yourself, in this particular species of 
disorder ?—Very: little experience. 


Whether any amendment has already 


taken place in the course of his Majesty 

disorder; and- whether the appearance of 
such amendment continues at present ?— 
Considerable amendment has taken place 
in his Majesty’s disorder, and the amend- 


ment still continues. 


Dr. Rosert Darntinc called in, 
and sworn ; and examined as follows : 


You are desired to acquaint this board, 
whether the state of his Majesty’s health 


qf’ such, as to render him incapable of 


oming in person to his parliament, or of 
attending to any kind of public business ? 
—His Majesty is incapable at present, of 
coming to parliament, or attending to any~ 
public business. 

What are the hopes you entertain of 
his Majesty’s recovery ?—I entertain very 
confident hopes of his Majesty’s recovery. 

Do you found the opinion, given in 
your answer to the previous question, 
upon the particular symptoms of his Ma- 
jesty’s disorder; or upon general expe- 
rience in other cases of the same nature ; 
or upon both ?—Upon both. 

Whether, in that particular species of 
the disorder his Majesty has fallen into, 
it has been found from experience, that 
the greater number of persons so affected, 
have been cured ?—I believe the greater 
number are cured. 

Can you form any judgment, or pro- 
bable conjecture, of the duration of his 
Majesty’s illness ?—I cannot. 

Whether, so far as experience enables 
you to judge of his Majesty’s disorder, 
you think it more probable that his Ma- 
jesty will, or will not recover, so as to 
render him capable of attending to public 
business ?—I think it more probable that 
his Majesty will be capable of attending 
to public business. 

What degree of experience have you 
had yourself, in this. particular species of 
disorder ?——From my earliest infancy, I 
had opportunities of observing complaints 
of this nature, as long as I remained under 
my father’s roof: During the last two and 
twenty years, I have seen a great variety 
of cases of this nature, in private practice. 

VO XVI. 


Whether any amendment has already 
taken place in the course of. his Majesty’s 
disorder ; and whether the appearance of 
such amendment continues ?—A very 
considerable amendment has taken place 
in his Majesty’s disorder, which continued 
when I left Windsor this morning. 

A true copy, W. FawKkENEr. 


At the Council Chamber Whitehall, the 
29th of November 1810; Present, the 
Lords of his Masgsty’s most honourable 
Privy Council. 

Their lordships being again met, and 

Dr, Matrtuew 


Attending the Board, was called in and 
sworn; and examined as follows: 


You are desired to acquaint this Board, 
whether the state of his Majesty’s health 
is such, as to render him incapable of 
coming in person to his parliament, or of 
attending to any kind of public business ? 
—I think his Majesty is, at present, inca- 
pable of coming to parliament, or of at- 
tending to any public business. 

What are the hopes you entertain of 
his 7 recovery ?—I think it highly 
probable that his Majesty will recover. 

Do you found the opinion, given in 
your answer to the previous question, upon 
the particular symptoms of his Majesty’s 
disorder ; or upon general experience in 
other cases of the same nature; or upon 
both ?—I found the opinion which Ide- 
livered as an answer to the second ques- 
tion, upon the consideration of the symp- 
toms of his Majesty ; upon perceiving no 
failure in the faculties of his Majesty; 
upon the soundness of his Majesty’s con- 
stitution; and upon the resemblance 
which his present illness has, to what I 
have of his Majesty’s former ill- 
nesses of the same character. . 

Whether, in that particular species of 
the disorder his Majesty has fallen into, 
ithas been found from experience, that 
the greater number of persons so affected 
have been cured?—I believe, that the 
greater number have recovered. 

Can you form any judgment or pro- 
bable conjecture, of the duration of his 
Majesty’s illness >—I can form no idea of 
the duration of his Majesty’s present in- 
disposition, If one considers what has 
taken place in his Majesty’s former ill- 
nesses, of the same kind, it is probable 
that it may not continue very long. 

Whether, so far as experience enables 
you to judge of his Majesty’s disorder, 


we think it more probable that his Ma- 
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jesty will, or. will not recover, sd as to 
render him capable of attending to pub- 
lic business?—I can perceive no failure 
of his Majesty’s faculties; and therefore 
I presume, if his Majesty should recover, 
that he will recover with the same capa- 
city for business, as before his present 
illness. | 

What degree of experience have you 
had yourself, in this particular species of 
disorder?—My experience has not been 
extensive. I have been in business for 
twenty years, and have occasionally seen 
patients affected with complaints of the. 
same general character as that of his 
Majesty. 

Whether any amendment has already 
taken place in the course of his Majesty’s 
disorder; and whether the appearance of 
such amendment continues at present ?— 
His Majesty is considerably better than 
he was ten days ago. He is certainly 
somewhat better than be was yesterday 
evening, and perhaps a shade better than 
yesterday morning. 

A true copy, W. FawKener. 

The report was then laid on the table. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
House having just heard the depositions of 
his Majesty’s physicians read, feltit his duty 
to rise, for the purpose of suggesting to 
the consideration of the House the course 
of proceeding which he trusted they would 
agree with him in adopting. He was per- 
suaded, that while the House must have’ 
received a melancholy impression from 
the unanimous concurrence of his Ma- 
jesty’s physicians, in answer to the first 
question that had been put to them, re- 
lative to the capacity of his Majesty «to 
come in person to his parliament, or to 
attend to public business,” they must 
_also have desired considerable consolation 
and satisfaction from the replies which had 
been made to the other questions proposed 
to those gentlemen. He was persuaded 
that it had afforded a high gratification to 
those who heard him, ‘and that it would 
afford a-high gratification to all his Ma-. 
Jjesty’s loyal and affectionate subjects, to, 
find that his Majesty’s physicians ‘con- 
curred unanimously in opinion with re-: 
spect to the great probability of ‘his Ma- 
jesty’s recovery. However varied the. 
language of these gentlemen appeared to} 


be, their sentiments were nearly the same, | 
With some shades of difference in point| 


of strength in their expressions, they had. 
‘all uniformly declared their confident ex- 
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pectation of his Majesty’s recovery, some 
carrying that expectation to as great a 
degrée of certainty as could be supposed 
to attach to any thing human and neces- 
sarily contingent. 

‘. The next point to the expectation thus 
joyfully held out of the recovery of his 
Majesty, a point of not less importance to 
the feelings and happiness of his Majesty’s 
subjects, was the opinion of the physicians 
-that there was a fair prospect of his Ma- 
jesty’s recovery insuch a manner as would ' 
enable him safely to resume the direction 
of public business. On this part of the 
subject the House must have heard with 


} peculiar pleasure the particular details of 


Dr. Heberden and Dr. Baillie. Dr. He- 
berden declared’ that he founded his ex- 
pectations of his Majesty’s recovery on 
“the present integrity of his Majesty’s 
faculties ;” and Dr, Baillie, “ona con- 
sideration of the symptoms of his Majes- 
ty’s disorder, and perceiving no failure in 
the faculties of his Majesty, and on the 
soundness of his Majesty’s constitution.” 
The House and the country, therefore, had 
not only reason to indulge the pleasing 
expectation of his Majesty’s ar 
but to be assured thac notwithstanding the 
advanced period of his Majesty’s life, and 
notwithstanding the circumstance of the 
present indisposition of his Majesty being 
the recurrence of a former one, his Ma- 
jesty’s physicians expressed in their state» 
ments an earnest confidence that his Ma- 
jesty would recover in sufficient energy to 
discharge the high duties of his station, 


tion, and an unimpaired state of mind. 
The next interesting point in the exaa 
mination of the physicians to which the 
House would direct their attention, was 
the probable duration of his Majesty’s ill- 
ness. On this point the physicians had 
given their opinion with a caution and a 
reserve which might have been expected 
from persons of their high character upon 
such a subject, and which did credit to 
their testimony. They had stated them- 
selves AA incapable of exactly 
determining. One said that he “ could 
not form a satisfactory conjecture ;” but 
however uncertain. the period, it would 
be found by referring to the examinations 
of Drs. Heberden and Baillie, that those 
gentlemen were of opinion that from a 
consideration of what has taken place in 
his Majesty’s former illness of the same 
kind it is probable that the duration of 


his Majesty’s illness would not be long. 


and that he would regain a sound constitue - 
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There was orily another point which it was 
material to consider, namely, the progress 
which the House had a right to indulge 
in believing, and which indeed they were 
assured, his Majesty had already made to- 
wards amendment; a circumstance which 
_ must surely afford great consolation to the 
House, as the course they were to pursue 
may probably turn on that point—namely 
the present state of his Majesty’s disorder, 
and what degree of amendment is to be 
expected. 

To the questions which had - heen pro- 
posed. to his Majesty’s physicians on a 
former occasion, a new question had been 
added. It was some consolation to re- 
flect, that it was a new question. 
It was some consolation te find that 


there was a present propriety in such | 


a question. Unfortunately, at the period 
of the examination of his Majesty’s phy- 
sicians.in 1788, no symptoms of abatement 
in his disorder justified the introduction of 
such a question, as that which had now 
been proposed. The manner in which it 
had been answered evinced its propriety 
and necessity. Dr.-Reynolds declared 
« That his Majesty was certainly better, 
and that he was full as well, if not better, 
on the day before, and continued so that 
morning, than he had been since he had 
had the honour of attending him.” Sir 
H. Halford was of opinion, « That acon- 
siderable amendment had taken place in 
his Majesty’s health, in the course of the 
last twenty-four hours; that his Majesty’s 
mental health had very much improved, 
although his bodily indisposition had some- 
what increased, an indisposition, however, 
which he had reason to suppose, would be 
soon abated.’ Dr. Heberden declared, 
« That he thought his Majesty consider- 
-ably amended.” Dr. Willis the same. 
Dr. Baillie, examined the day after the 
other physicians, expressed’ his convic- 
tion “ That his Majesty was considerably 
better than he was ten days aga; that he 
was somewhat better than yesterday even- 
ing, and a shade better than yesterday 
morning.” Let this, statement of Dr. 
Baillie’s be compared with that madeon the 
preceding day by Dr. Reynolds, “ That up 
to the time of his examination his Ma- 
jesty was as well if not better, than he 
had been since he had had the honour of 
attending him :’’ and from that com- 
parison the House would derive the most 
pleasing assurance of his Majesty’s actual 
and progressive amendment. With this 
information before them—with the moral 


eertajnty of his Majesty’s recovery from. 
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his present indisposition—with the con- 
fident belief that that recovery would be 
attended by a complete restoration of the 
vigour of his Majesty’s mind, and the 
soundness of his constitution—with the 
assurance that a considerable amendment 
had already taken place in his Majesty’s 


| health, although with an uncertainty as to 


the period when his compiete convales- 


}eence might be expected—with all these 
feelings and impressions, the House had 
now to determine on the course which it 


would be most expedient for them to pur~ 


sue. They had to determine whether it 
would be proper for them to take im- 
mediate steps to supply the existing de- 


ficiency in the exercise ef the royal au- 
thority, or whether it would not be more ex- 
pedient under the present circumstances, 
with a view also to give a facility to the 
speedy recovery of his Majesty, to pause 
and to allow a further interval, while an 
expectation, a hope, or even a chance ap- 
peared of the accomplishment within that 
interval of an event so desirable. 

In proposing to the House these twe 
questions for their serious consideration, 
he might be allowed to say, that their 
present situation was one of extreme cala~ 
mity, and the more anxiously and deeply 
to be lamented, because they must all be 
aware that the House ltad only a choice of 
difficulties. ~They had only an alternative 
of evil. It was for them however to alle- 
viate as much as possible that evil by their 
discretion and wisdom. Under such cir- 
cumstances, he did not presume to sup- 
pose that he could offer any proposition for 
their adoption that would be free from 


Criticism or objection, but he did think, 


that on a view of the whole case, and with 


reference to those answers of the physi- 


cians to which he had begged leave to di- 
rect the attention of gentlemen, the House 
could not act in a way more Consonant to 


| their own feelings, and to the feelings of 


the country, than in the temperate exercise 
of their discretion, to allow a further ins 
terval, during which the expectation which 
had been fondly cherished might be haps 
pily realised. With this hope, and under 
these impressions, he should recommend 
another adjournment for fourteen days; 
feeling, that that might be a very im- 
portant period, and that, during that pe- 
riod the accomplishment of the object for 
which the House and the country so 
ardently prayed, required that the subject 
should be agitated as little as possible in 
parliament. In stating to the House that 
it was desirable to afford as much time fer 
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the recovery of his Majesty as could be 
consistent with the public’ interest and the 
regularity of their proceedings, he was 
free to declare, however, that at the expi- 
ration of the period te which he recom- 
mended the House to adjourn, unless such 
an amendment should take place in his 
Majesty’s health as to afford a reasonable 
hope of his speedy recovery, he should 


_ Not consider it consistent with the public 
interest farther to delay taking parlia- 


mentary steps to supply the deficiency in 
the executive government. 
Before he sat down, he must beg leave 


_ to advert to some objections which it was 


probable would be made to his proposition. 
He had been given to understand that it 
would be urged, that by adopting that 
proposition, the House would act in o 


- position to the precedent of 1788, and in 


dereliction of their duty. With respect to 
that part of the objection which related to 
precedent, he could not conceive that any 
man could so misapply or so misconstrue 
the precedent of 1788, as to suppose that 
it would be contradicted by the adoption 
of the present propesition. In 1788, the 
House proceeded to an investigation of 
their own, conceiving justly that they had 
no right to take any steps but on informa- 
tion which they had themselves obtained. 
Far would it be from him to propose a de- 
parture from such a precedent. Were he 
standing there to propose the commence- 
ment of a proceeding, the effect of which 
would be no less than for an interval (how- 
ever he might hope to God short) to de- 
throne the Monarch, he should hold it im- 
possible that the House could commence 
such a proceeding without an inquiry into 
the facts solemnly had and instituted by 
themselves. Inthe former case he thought 
the House had adopted the proper course : 
but then, it would be recollected, that the 
prospect of recovery was at that time 
comparatively faint in the extreme, and as 
to amendment, there was absolutely none. 
Now, however, there was a prospect even 
of a speedy recovery, and the amevdment 
had commenced. Were the cases then, 
he should wish to ask, at all analogous ? 
From an examination of that precedent, if 
it were properly looked at, it would ap- 
wd that it afforded -no ground for the 
ouse in the present circumstances to pro- 
ceed immediately to an inquiry of its own. 
it was indeed in-direct opposition to an 
such proceeding immediately; for tien 
an inquiry by a Committee had been insti- 
tuted—though the suspension of the royal 


functions had existed for three months, 
and though a Regency bill had actually 
passed the House of Commons, and reach- 
ed a Committee in the House of Lords, yet 
when the Lord Chancellor, without any 
such authoritative document as that now 
on the table, stated on the 19th of Febru- 
ary that an improvement had taken place 
in his Majesty’s health, an adjournment 
was agreed to for five or six days: then a 
second adjournment was carried, and so 
the proceeding was suspended by succes- 
sive adjournments up to the 9th of the suc- 
ceeding month, when bis Majesty was 
happily in a state to attend to public busi; 
ness. He did not mean to say—-he wished 
to God he could—that the amendment 
which had taken place in this instance was 


-equal to that which had been announced — 


by lord Thurlow in 1789; but what he 
had said sufficiently proved according to 
his conception, that they could not be 
justly charged with having in this instance 
violated the principle of that precedent. 
When an adjournment then had been 
agreed to upon a mere informal statement, 
altet a suspension of the royal functions 
for three or four months, it was in vain to 
say that the House was bound by that pre- 
cedent or by the constitution to adopt any 
articular proceeding on this occasion. 
it was left completely at liberty to act ac- 
cording to its discretion, with a view to 
the interests of the public and the benefit 
of the sovereign. In the exercise then of 
the little discretion that belonged to him- 
self, he felt it his duty to propose the 
course most likely in his humble appre- 
hension to conduce toboth, and concluded’ 
by moving, That the House do at its ris- 
ing adjourn for fourteen days. 
- Mr. Whitbread, adverting to the anticipa- 
tion of objections to his motion by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, observed, 
that he had heard before he came down to 
the House, thatthe right hon. gent. meant 
to propose an adjournment for a week, 
being only one-half. the time which he 
now actually announced. But having 
learnt what steps had been taken by the 
privy council, and what information had 
been there given, he could hardly per- 
suade himself to believe that the right hon. 


- gent. really intended to move an adjourn- 


ment for a week, far less for fourteen days, 
after the two adjournments which had al- 
ready taken place. ‘lhe report of the exa- 
mination of the physicians had been deli- 
vered in; and, notwithstanding the prece- 
dent of 1788, he was glad that his right 
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hon. friend (Mr. Tierney) had not suffered 
it to be laid on the table without the ques- 
tion being put upon it: for if there were 
some things in that precedent to be kept 
in view in order to be followed, there 
were others to be remembered for the pur- 


- pose of being avoided. In the report he 
_ found it stated by the physicians that, 


after an interval of some weeks, his Ma- 
jesty was incapable of meeting his parlia- 
ment, or of transacting public business ; 
and.no period was fixed at which his reco- 
very might with confidence be expected. 
In what situation then was the country, 
when, to use the memorable words of lord 
Camden, president of the council in 1788, 
«the whole functions of the executive 
power were suspenced ?”? Twice had he 
(the Speaker) taken the chair without the 
ordinary «uthority ? Why did the minis- 
ters give notice only to their friends that 
it was necessary to attend the House, 
thoug' not called together in the usual 
manner for the dispatch of public business, 
whilst no notice, that he was aware of, 
was given to those who had generally been 
their political adversaries? The. meeting 
of the House under such circumstances, 
could only be justified by the necessity 
resulting from the suspension of the royal 
functions. In 14 days from that period, 
the House being again assembled in con- 
siderable numbers, the right hon. gent. 
— to adjourn for another fortnight 
without taking any steps to supply the de- 
ficiency of the executive power. Against 
that delay he had protested, and the 
House having divided, against that delay 
he voted. The right hon. gent. had then 
just returned from Windsor, where he had 
seen the King’s physicians, and reported, 


as had been also reported to the public, 


that his Majesty was in a state of progres- 
sive amendment ; and upon this informa- 
tion he founded his motion. The right 
hon. gent. to his infinite surprise in that in- 
stance had used the same language ; but 
he (Mr. Whitbread) having been then 
disappointed could not again be deceived. 
Happy as he was at that time in the hopes 
of his Majesty’s speedy recovery, still he 
was of opinion that the House ought to 
have adjourned only from day to day. If 
his proposition had then been acted upon, 
he asked whether the House would now, 


at the end of 14 days, have been engaged 


in agitating the question, whether or not it 
should take the first step for the supply of 
an executive government? On that even- 
ing, at the very moment the right hon. 


a. was speaking, and representing his 
ajesty as ina state of progressive amend- 
ment, it afterwards appeared that the King 
was actually worse! Were the bulletins 
true or false? If false, it was a base and 
unprincipled delusion on the public, if 
true, they were in direct contradiction to 
what had been stated in the House ; fer 
on Thursday when the right hon. gent. 
had given so favourable a report, and on 
the Friday following, the bulletins inform. 
ed the public that his Majesty had had an 
increase of fever. The report now given 
in and laid on the tabie, contained ques- 
tions, that ought not to have been asked ; 
it stated however that his Majesty was bet- 
ter than be had been 10 days ago, which 
excluded the day on which the right hon. 
gent. had said that his Majesty was in a 
state of progressive anendment, so that his 
Majesty was worse, both before the time 
when the right hon. gent. had made this 
statement and after. His Majesty was 
better when the right hon. gent. was at 
Windsor, but worse both before and after 
that period. 

In a time like the present, when the 
exercise of the royal functions was so es- 
sential to the interests of the country, he 
could not allow any farther adjournment 
to be carried without using his endeavours 
to have the physicians examined ya 
committee of the House. If the House 
had before adjourned only to the next 
day, as he had proposed, and haa found 
that his Majesty became worse, that he 
had fallen into a state of greater mental 
derangemen‘, could it then have resisted 
a motion for the examination of the phy- 
sicians, by a committee of its own? He 
thought it impossible. He had a proper 
feeling of delicacy for the King, but he 
entertained also a just sense of delicacy 
towards the people and the constitution. 
As to personal delicacy for the Sovereign, 
that was a point very much misunder- 
stood. His Majesty himself, he had no 
doubt, would be the first to scorn and 
reprobate any personal delicacy, if shewn 
to him at the -expence of bringing the 
kingly office which he had held with so 
much advantage and satisfaction to his 
subjects, into disrepute and contempt. 
What he must ask, was the meaning of 
the words of lord Camden, “ That the 
whole functions of the executive govern- 
ment were suspended ?”” What could be 
done in the actual situation of affairs? 
What sentence could be executed? Was 
there now any fountain of mercy ? Could 
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@ mis¢rable culprit be pardoned? Could 
@ general be appointed ? Could reinforce- 
mefits be sent to lord Wellington if that 
should be requisite ? Who was to perform 
these functions? Could they (the minis- 
ters) do all this; they, who possessed a 
power to which they had no more right 
than any other individuals? If they could, 
then they were regents. You, (said Mr. 
Whitbread) talk of dethroning the King, 
a most improper and absurd expression— 
but you, yourselves, do worse, for you 
take the crown from the constitution. 
Had the right hon. gent. a greater right to 
call the privy council together than any 
other member of that body? The neces- 
sity justified that measure, but if the pe- 
riod of the existence of such a necessity 
was improperly prolonged, the justifica- 
tion was gone. Let the House consider 
the time at which the whole executive 


functions were suspended, a time when a. 


week had to carry a load of events before 
borne by centuries! If a military com- 
mander abroad should be wanted— if it 
should be requisite to appointone at home, 
how was the deficiency to be supplied ? 
If they (the ministers) were to abuse the 
authority which they now assumed, so as 
to call for the animadversion of the House, 
to whom could the Commons go with 
their address? Did they (the ministers) 

ropose any remedy for all this? No, the 
Snes was misled by false impressions as 
to the state of the King’s health, and even 
since the examination of the physicians it 
appeared that his Majesty had had but 
an indifferent night. Yet another fort- 
night was to elapse before any steps were 
to be taken to find a substitute! Were 
they to be frightened from performing 
their duty to the public, by being told 
that by taking measures to supply the 
executive they would be dethroning the 
King? Who ever proposed to dethrone 
the King ? When in the reigns of George 
the first and George the second, regen- 
cies were appointed to administer thé go- 
vernment in their name in their absence 
—when in the year 1788, a regent was to 
be chosen during the King’s incapacity, 
the power being to be delivered back 
again to his Majesty, the moment he be- 
came capable of managing it—were these 
proceedings considered as a dethronement 


of the King? And were they now to be’ 


told, that they wére dethroning his Ma- 


jesty ; and threatened with words and 


imputations like these, in order to prevent 
theit taking that course which the occa- 
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Mr. Whitbread), we do not propose to 
dethrone the Monarch ; but they are en- 
deavouring to divide the crown from the 
constitution, and whoever votes with them 
in sach an attempt, will do that which 
tends directly to the destruction of the 
constitution. Was this then our constitu. 
tion which formed the wonder and adimi- 
ration of the world? Was it now to be 
proved, that when the Sovereign was in- 
capacitated by any malady, as long as he 
was likely to get well, so long the govern- 
ment could go on without any King at all? 
Let the House mark the progress of this 
doctrine. 

In the year 1788, the novelty of the 
case formed an apology for some things, 
which in looking back to the history of. 
that period, it might appear better not to 
have done. But did any unnecessary des 
lay take place in taking the proper steps ? 
No, though much time was protracted in 
debate, the whole bent of both Houses 
was for the supply of the deficiency up to 
the time when lord Thurlow reported to 
the House of Lovds, not that the King was 
better, but that he was in a state of con- 
valescence. Up to that time measures 
were in progress to constitute a substitute 
for the incapacitated Monarch. Now, 
however, they were called upon to lie on 
their oars and do nothing ; and that, too, 
out of delicacy tothe King! Why, if the 
King deserved, as he was convinced he 
did, the respect and affection which his 
subjects entertained for him, he would be 
more hurt at the neglect and contempt of 
the Kingly office and of the constitution, 
than pleased at any delicacy shewn to 
his own personal feelings, The right 
hon. gent. even deprecated the agitation 
of the question, for fear of increasing his 
Majesty’s malady ; but the subject was 
long debated in 1788, during a period of 
three months, and yet amidst all that dis- 


cussion the King had got well. At the 


period of 1788-9, the person who filled 
the situation now held by the right hon. 
gent.—a person to whom he was politi- 
cally opposed, but whom he wished to 
speak of with respect, whatever he thought 
of many of his doctrines, had the confi« 
dence of the nation; and the country 
thought, that the powers of the govern- 
ment (he spoke historically), could not, 
under the circumstances, be lodged in 
better hands. Did he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) and his colleagues then © 
flatter themselves that they could occupy 
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such a large space ia the public mind ? 
Could they be permitted to go on as Mr, 
Pitt had done? In 1789, when the King 
recovered, it was most unfortunate that 
some remedy had not been provided 
against the recurrence of a similar cala- 
mity ; a calamity to which all mankind 
were subject, and from which even kings 
were not exempt. Provision ought then 
to have been made for such an exigency 
as-this. In 1801 and 1805, he had to an- 
swer for his share of negligence in this re- 
spect, and for this he blamed himself, 
though at the former period not an old 
member of parliament. But out of deli- 
cacy to the King personally, instead of 
feeling for the Kingly office, he had suf- 
fered that occasion to pass. 

In 1788-9, the measure for supplying 
the deficiency was only abandoned when 
his Majesty was accessible to all his sub- 
jects,.and in full vigour of mind and bedy 
immediately after his illness; when he 
went about, shewing himself to his loyal 
and afiectionate people, and when the 
anxiety of the public mind was quieted 
by the solemn offering up of thanks in the 
metropolitan cathedral of this kingdom 
for his recovery, on which occasion his 
Majesty in person attended. In 1801 and 
1805, he was more ar less accessible, 
though during the latter period the defect 
in his Majesty’s eye-sight ought to have 
directed the attention Of ministers to the 
proper measures of preparation for a state 
of things like the present. Now, how- 
ever, his Majesty was inaccessible, and it 
was only from other persons that ministers 


-had their information on the subject of 


the King’s malady. Even though his 
Majesty should recover, it ought to be 
considered that it was the recovery.of a 
man very far advanced in years; and of 
@ man (speaking of him as a man) who 
must be much more in the power of 
others than before. The defect in his 
Majesty’s sight, too, had been stated by 
his Majesty’s ministers themselves as a 
reason for refusing access to him on many 
iportant occasions. Let the House then 
only duly consider the present situation 
of affairs, and afterwards let him, who 
could do it, vote for the adjournment—no 
ateps being taken to supply the defi- 
ciency of an executive government. ‘For 
hig part he was not able to conceive, that 
the right hon, gent. could succeed in his 
motion. After what they had before seen, 
after they had ascertained that, on the 


very day when the right hon, gent. had 


in so extraordinary 3 way told them of the 
progressive amendment of the King, his 
Majesty had in reality become worse, he 
trusted they would not now vote for this 
adjournment upon a similar statement, 
He at least would vote against it. He 
thought the House ought to lose no time 
in examining the physicians by a com« 
mittee of its own, and then, if it should 
be necessary, and God grant, he said, 
thatit may not, proceed to take the proper 
measures to supply the country with an 
executive government, Even though it 
should not be necessary to put the mea~ 
sure in execution at present, still they 
ought to be prepared for the worst; they 
ought to have a. remedy ready in case of 
any future suspension of the royal fune- 
tions. Even if his Majesty should be re- 
stored, and be able to encounter all the 
accumulated business which perhaps might 
occasion a relapse, still they ought to be 
provided with some mode of supplying an 
executive authority, to which they them- 
selves and posterity might refer on the 
ocewrence of a similar calamity. Thus, 
(concluded Mr. Whitbread), I have taken 
the liberty to submit, with the utmost sin- 
cerity, my views to the House, on this 
most important subject, feeling with all 
proper delicacy for the King personally, 
but feeling more strongly for the kingly 
office, the country and the constitution. 
Mr. Yorke was convinced, that every 
member of that House was equally ac- 
tuated by a strong feeling of loy- 
alty tothe King, and a firm regard to. 
the principles and integrity of the con- 
stitution. Whatever differenceof opinion. 
might exist respecting the course, which it 
would be proper for the House to pursue, 
on these points he was certain they were 
all agreed. For his own part, he must 
observe, that, according to his view of the 
question, however the House may decide 
as 40 what it was fit to do, under the pre~ 
sent circumstances, they were bound to 
regulate themselves by a consideration of 
what was due to his Majesty personally, 
as well as what was due to the safety and 
welfare of the country. In fact, these 
considerations were one and the same, 
inasmuch as the same duty that enjoined 
them to attend to the feelings and interests. 
of his Majesty wasequally binding on them 
with regard to the security of the country. 
They could not violate or neglect the duty: 
they owed their Sovereign, without at the 
same time violating or neglecting their 
duty to their country ; nor, on the ether 
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hand, violate or ueglect the duty they 
owed their country, without being guilty 
of a breach or neglectoftheir duty to their 
Sovereign. He was perfectly ready to admit, 
that the situation in which the House was un- 
fortunately placed was, no doubt, difficult 
and embarrassing; and he was confident 
that in such a situation every.man would 
fee] a just consideration for those who 
may differ from him in opinion, and look 
without suspicion or prejudice to the line 
of conduct they may feel themselves 
bound to pursue. One great principle 
of action with the House on this occasion 
should be, that, as their assembling was 
altogether anomalous, they should not pro- 
ceed to any act which the necessity of 
the case did not call for. They were in 
duty bound todo whatever wasnecessary ; 
but farther than that, they could not pro- 
ceed with propriety. The hon. gent. who 
had just sat down, had, for the purpose of 
supporting his general argument, strongly 
stated the great public inconveniencies 
under which the country at present la- 
boured. That the country unfortunately 
laboured under these inconveniencies there 
could be no doubt ; but the question to be 
considered in that instance really was, 
whether the inconveniencies to which the 
country would be exposed, if that hon. 
gent. could persuade the House to adopt 
the course he recommended, would not be 
much greater? His -right hon. friend had 
truly stated, that the House had but a 
balance of difficulties. But the hon. gent. 
in his statement of the course that should 
be adopted appeared to have gone rather 
further than the precedent of 1788 would 
warrant. If the inconveniencies were 
such as to leave the House no option, but 
to proceed without any delay to take 
measures for supplying the deficiency in 
the executive, how, he would ask, could 
the parliament have been justified in 1788,in 
suffering three or four months to elapse, 
without i ec such measures at the 
conclusion of even such a long period? 
It was perfectly true, that the year 1788 
was a time of peace ; and that the country 
was not then pressed by such momentous 
difficulties as at present, if unfortunately 
the King’s illness should continue for the 
same length of time. But if the argu- 
ment by reference tothe precedent of 1788 
were good at all, it would preclude that 
House from resorting to the course pro- 

sed by the hon. gentleman, 

Witheut wishing at all to go at any 
hength into a review of the inconveniencies 
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on the other side, he might, he supposed be 
ermitted to advertshortly to some of them. 
ere was certainly no reason to apprehend 
that the illustrious person who would 
most likely be appointed Regent, would 
adopt any measures that would not be 
for the interest of the country ; or that 
any rash or ill advised steps would be 
taken under his government: still that 
was possible. He could certainly con- 
ceive it possible that a Regent might be ad- 
vised to take measures to overset the 
whole system of foreign and domestic 
ww by which the present Sovereign 
ad governed these realms. In such a 
case, he would ask any man whether such 
a change of system would not be an in- 
convenience? Would it, he would ask, be ne 
inconvenience if the Regent were to be 
advised to change the whole system of 
foreign policy by which the affairs of this 
nation. had been administered—to with- 
draw our army from the peninsula, and 
refuse all further support to Spain and 
Portugal ? He had stated this possible case, 
only to shew, that the other side of the 
question had also its inconveniencies. But 
the hon. gent. appeared to him to have 
animadverted in stronger terms than the 
merited upon the situation in which his 
Majesty’s servants were placed. That 
situation was such that they had nothing 
to consider but how they should best per- 


form their painful duty ; a situation from 


which they could not be relieved, until a 
sufficient authority should happily be re- 


established to continue, or dispense with ~ 


their further services. Under such cir- 
cumstances, then, it was absurd to suppose 
that any man in their situation would ad- 
vise the Houseto do any thing but what 
the necessity of the case might require: 
Asto what had been said by the hon. 
gent. respecting the change which took 
place subsequent to the statement of his 
right hon. friend previously to the last ad- 
journment, which statement the hon. mem- 
ber seemed to insinuate had been made 
with a view to practise a deception on that 
House, his observations might have some 
weight, if his right hon. friend had in this 
instance grounded his motion of ad- 
journment on his own personal examina- 
tion of the King’s physicians. But his 
right hon. friend proposed no such pro- 
ceeding, his motion being founded upon a 
more authentic document; the report, 
upon oath, of the physicians made to the 
rivy council. This report, he was con- 
ent, whatever opinion gentlemen might 
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entertain as to what should be done by 
the House must have been heard with ge- 
neral'satisfaction. It stated,no doubt, that 
his Majesty was at present incapable of com- 
‘ing in person to his parliament, or ofattend- 
ing to business; but also stated, that his 
restoration was confidently expected, as 
well as that a considerable amendment had 
already taken place. Upon the whole he 
was convinced that the report: fully -jus- 
tified the proposition of his right hon, 
friend for an adjournment for a fortnight, 
though he was ready to admit, that, if his 
Majesty’s health should not ' be consider- 
ably improved atthe end of a fortnight, 
it would then be necessary to resort to 
measures for supplying the deficiency. 
He could not be persuaded, that the feel- 
ings of the House and of the country would 
not be inclined to allow some further time 
to relieve his Majesty in a state of re- 
covery, from the anxiety which would re- 
sult from the agitation of this question. 
He was certain that this short interval, 
that this fair play would be allowed to 
his Majesty; and that no measures would 
be taken which were not actually ne- 
cessary. 
- Mr. Ponsonby contended that the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had, in the arguments he urged in support 
of the question of adjournment, steered 
completely clear of the actual question he 
proposed. That right hon. gent. had 
moved the House’ to adjourn for a fort- 
night, because his Majesty’s physicians 
had reported that his Majesty’s malady 
had undergone an amendment, and that 
they entertained a confident expectation 
of his Majesty’s ultimate recovery. For 
his own part, he was rejoiced to say that 
there was a very high probability of his 
Majesty’s ultimate recovery. But that 
was not the question. The questionreally 
was, whether that House was, in that in- 
stance, as fully informed on the subject of 
his-Majesty’s disease, as according to the 
principles-of the constitution it ought ; or 
whether they should take that sort of cer- 
tificate which the report of the physicians | 
amounted to, from false notions of deli- 
cacy, as the ground of adjourning for a 
fortnight. Upon this subject he should 
not hesitate to assert, in, the presence of 
many eminent lawyers, that this docu- 
ment constituted no constitutional ground 
for adjourning. The privy council was a 
body unquestionably of great weight, of 
gonsiderable dignity,.and of high import- 
ance and authority upon several particular 
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subjects. But there was, he should con- 
tend, no.Jaw, written or unwritten, which: 
ave that body power to supply any des 
fect in the third estate. The only autho- 
rity the privy council possessed or could 
constitutionally exercise in such a‘case,. 
was to inquire into the capacity or inca- 
pacity of the Sovereign, the wearer of the- 
crown, to meet his parliament and to at- 
tend to the public businéss of his kings 
dom. If unfortunately upon such inquiry,, . 
it should appear that there existed not 
sufficient grounds of conviction as to the 
capacity, the privy council was then: 
bound to present in an authentic document 
to the two other estates of the realm, the 
grounds upon which they ascertained the 
actual incapacity. There their duty 
ceased—no further were they authorised! 
to proceed. Who, he ipoall ask, had 
ever read in any book of authority upom 
the law or constitution of this country, 
that it was the duty of—that it was com~ 
petent to the privy council to proceed’ to: 
supply any deficiency in the third estate ? 
If any gentleman thought so, he chal- 
lenged him to name. the work ; or toy 
shew that the privy council had any 
other powers than to inquire, and present. 
the result of that inquiry in an authentic: 
form to the two other estates, whose duty: 
it would then become to satisfy themselves. 
as to the fact, and to take such measures.as: 
the existing circumstances might demand. 
Now, upon what kind of evidence was.it 


| that, on the present. occasion, they were: 


required to rest satisfied as to the propriety: 
of an adjournment for a fortnight? Cer- 
tain questions had it appeared been. sub- 
mitted to his-Majesty’s physicians, some of 
which were improper to be asked: at. all ;. 
and some others, such.as a_ proper feeling 
of delicacy should have, prevented from 
having been inquired or examined into, in 
any detailed way before the privy council ;- 
and upon the answers given to these in- 
terrogatories that House was required: to. 
agree to the proposed adjournment. 

But the. right hon. gent. had. argued, 
that the House was not called upon by. 
his motion to institute any procedding 
upon this ground... Did the sight hon. 
gent. then call it no proceeding, that 
when one of the estates was known to be: 
incapable of exercising its constitutional . 
tunctions, the others,instead ofdischarging 
\their'duty by taking steps. to provide for: 
the deficiency, should consent to. adjourn 
over for another fortnight ? The duty the - 
remaining estates had to perform. was, 
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in his mind, of the highest consequence, and 
of paramount importance. The right hon. 
‘gent. who spoke last had alluded to the 
inconveniencies that might result from the 
immediate appointment of a Regent. That 
argument, however, wasinapplicable with 
to the question under consi- 


“-deration. It was by no means his wish 


to recommend the immediate appoint- 
ment of a Regent. But that he must ob- 
serve was no partof the present question. 
What the House. had upon this occasion to 
decide, upon was, whether it would hand 
“over to the privy council those functions 
which constitutionally belonged solely to 
itself. And upon this point he would 
contend, that if the House should now re- 
fuse to inquire, merely because the privy 
council had enquired, it would establis 
this principle, that the privy, council had 
the right to supply any deficiency in the 
third estate, jt would make that body the 
- depository of its own legitimate authority 
“—it would establish a tribunal unknown to 
the constitution and law of this country, by 
Salageting in such a way to the privy 
council those powers which could alone 
belong to the two other branches of the 
legislature. Was that House then pre- 
pared to consent to such a surrender of its 
constitutional functions? Was it ready 
vpon such a ground, and from false and 
absurd notions of delicacy towards his 
Majesty, to defer having recourse to those 
reliminary steps necessary to be taken 
fore they could adopt those ulterior 
measures, which might be indispensable ? 
And was the House to concur in this doc- 
trine, and form a groundless apprehen- 
sion that it might retard his Majesty’s 
recovery or be indelicate towards the so- 
vereign, to abstain from inquiry, when it 
could not be certain that, at the end of the 
proposed adjournment, from the continued 
indisposition of his Majesty, and the press- 
ing emergency of affairs, it might not be 


~ compelled to precipitate these very preli- 


minary steps which could now be taken 
deliberately, that in a manner too of 
which they might hereafter find reason to 
repent? Could the right hon. gent, say, 
that his Majesty was any more apprised 
ef the examination which had ready 
: taken place before the privy council than 
the remote inhabitant of the north pole? 
Would-he say that he had thought it his 
~ duty t: communicate that examination to 
the Sovereign ? how, he would ask, 
could the right hon. gent. consider it his 
duty to communicate any inquiry which 
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might. take place before a Committee of, 
that House, any more than he had felt it 


necessary to communicate the inquiry be. 
fore the privy council ? 


this occasion the House had only a choice 
of difficulties. Undoubtedly, the fact was 
so. Yet, under such circumstances, it 
must be obvious, that the greater evil 
ought to be avoided ; ‘and the lesser, if 
no other alternative could be resorted to, 
preferred. Did the right hon, gent. then 
suppose that the majority of the people of 
this country would think that that House 
had adopted the lesser evil, by an aban- 
donment of its duty in agreeing to the ad- 
journment, and avoided the greater, by 
declining to proceed with the examination, 
as a preliminary step towards ulterior 
proceedings? No person could feel 
greater or deeper regret and sorrow than 
he did for the domestic calamity with 
which his Majesty was afflicted, but still 
he could not be persuaded from any false 
idea of delicacy to agree to what he felt 
to be wrong.’ As to what the other right 
hon. gent. had said, as to the inconve- 
nience that might result from the appoint- 


isting system, he-did not mean to meddle 
with that question. He could not pre- 
sume that the Regent could entertain such 
a design; neither could he presume, that, 
if his ministers should be so inclined, or so 
advise the Regent, the two Houses of par- 
liament would allow him or his ministers 
to do what was wrong, or to adopt any 
measures calculated to injure the essential 
interests of the country. Yet the argu- 
ment of the right hon. secretary proceeded 
upon an.assumption that the Regent, that 
his ministers, and the two Houses of par- 
liament, would be all equally ready to re- 
sort to such measures. ‘The right hon. 
gent. had also spoken of the painful feel- 
ings resulting from the situation in which 
his Majesty’s servants were unfortunately 
at present placed, and from which they 


the executive were restored, and their re- 
signations could be received. But was 
not their situation of their own choosing ? 


ly anxious to obtain these situations, and to 


retain them too? He really should have 


thing to give these gentlemen pain, and 
that it was from their removal from office 


alone that they ceuld have been capable 


ment of a Regent, in overturning the ex- 


could not be relieved till the functions of - 


Had they not shewn themselves extremes _ 


imagined, that the continuing in office » 
for many years would have been the last 


But the right hon. gent. had said, that on 4 | 
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' ty, then, of his 


of experiencing such 2 sensation. As 
however, they were so unpleasantly si- 


 tuated, he trusted the speedy recovery of 


his Majesty, or the adoption of measures 
forsupplying ofthe executive power, would 
at no distant period relieve them from 
this distress. He could have wished that 


all allusion to such topics had been omit- 


ted, as their attention ought on this occa- 
sion to have been confined to the consti- 
tutional. principle alone by which their 
conduct should be regulated : and in his 
opinion, all conveniences or inconve- 
niences should give way to the constitu- 
tional course of proceeding, by which it 
was the duty of that House to provide for 
the deficiency of the royal functions. 

It had been said, indeed, that because 
there was a probability of his Majesty’s 
recovery, it did not become that House to 
take any measures for supplying the ex- 
isting deficiency. He rejoiced to find by 
the report that there was a high probabi- 


. lity of his Majesty’s. ultimate. recovery : 


but he could not forbear to observe, that 
all the physicians who: had expressed the 
most confident expectation of thatrecovery 
had also stated, that they could not form 
any definitive opinion, from the uncertainty 
of all medical prognostics, as to the pro- 
bable time at which such recovery should 
take place. One of the physicians even 
had said, that he could not form a conjec- 
ture that would be satisfactory to his own 
mind upon the subject. With this certain- 
ajesty’s illness—with 
the uncertainty of the period of recovery 
—and with the knowledge of the very 


‘ critical and alarming situation of the coun- 


try, would the House abstain from making 
the preliminary inquiries, from false no- 
tions of delicacy towards his Majesty ? 
The right hon. gent. had’certainly admit- 
ted, that, if no considerablé amendment 
should have taken place after the lapse of 


_a fortnight, the urgency of public affairs 


would render it necessary to take measures 
for supplying the deficiency. But why 
this delay in taking by an immediate in- 
quiry the necessary preliminary step with 


' @ view to such measures ? It would cer- 


tainly be disrespectful to the Sovereign 
and unconstitutional in that House to at- 


_ tempt to supply the executive without a 


revious inquiry into the state of his Ma- 
jesty’s health; and why therefore not pro- 
ceed at once to make that enquiry when 
it could.be made deliberately and fully ? 


_ As to what had fallen from the right hon. 
_ gent. in asort of menace respecting the 
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dethronement of his Majesty by the ap- 


pointment of a Regent to govern in his 
name, if there were any force in it, then 


the measures which may have at any 


time been resorted to by parliament to 
supply the deficiencies occasioned by 
time or accident in the executive, must - 
have amounted to a dethronement of the 
reigning Sovereign. Could the doctrine 
be endured for a moment, that_in every 
instance, when, during the absence of a 
Sovereign of this country, its affairs were _ 
administered in his name by a regency, 
such Sovereign was thereby dethroned ? 
Could any man suppose, that, in the case 
of an infant ascending the throne of these: 
realms, the appointment of a regency to 
govern in his name, and in no other wa 

could his government be administered, 


would be the dethronement of suchinfant~ — 


Sovereign? The proposition was too mon- 
strous and too frequently contradicted by 
the practice of this constitution to require 
any serious refutation. The right hon. 
gent. therefore, in threatening that House 
with an imputation of compassing the 
dethronement of the King, if it should 
proceed to take measures to supply the 
deficiency, which they all equally deplored, 
had only exposed his own ignorance of the 
history and practice of the British con- 
stitution. If, asthe right hon. gent. had 
admitted, measures for establishing a 
Regency should be necessary, in case no 
amendment should take place in his Ma- 
jesty’s health in the next fortnight, why 
should he object to make those previous 
enquiries indispensably necessary to ex- 
pedite such measures, especially, as in the 
existing state of Europe no man could tell 
what pressing emergencies may arise 
within that period? He should avoid, on 
that occasion, all question as to who 
should be regent, though he did not think 
any doubt could be entertained as to the 
person ; but he would state it as his opi- 
nion, that by the principles of the consti- 
tution the duty of supplying the defect of 
the executive, whilst it may please Pro- - 
vidence to afflict his Majesty with his pre- 
sent malady, devolved upon the two 
Houses of Parliament, and upon them only. 
It would therefore be to desert their daty — 
to their country and their King, not to 
take, by previous inquiry into the state of 
his Majesty’s health, the proper course - 
for providing for the lamentable deficiency 


in the royal furictions. He could not have 


conceived. it possible for the right hon. 
gent. to propose, under all the circum- 
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stances of the case, a longer adjournment 
than: fora week, ahd ‘that too not tilla 
‘committee should be appointed to sit, not- 
withstanding the adjournment of the House 
for the purpose of making the necessary 
inquiries into the state of his Majesty’s 
health, preparatory to those measures 
which it might be necessary to resort to 
on the meeting of the House. It was to 
his infinite surprise, however, that he 
found an interval ef a fortnight proposed 
and without any idea of a committee. He 
was determined therefore to oppose the 
uestion of adjournment ; but if he should 
‘il, and the House should, contrary to 
what he conceived their duty to their So- 
-vereign, and their country, resolve to 
adjourn for the fortnight, he should still 
propose the appointment of a committee, 
as the only regular mode that House could 
adopt for satisfying itself on the state of 
his Majesty’s health, to inquire into the 
state thereof, and to report thereon to the 
House. He should likewise feel it his 
duty to divide the House on both these 
questions. 
_. Sir Francis Burdett, agreeing as he did 
in most of the sentiments expressed by 
the right hon. gent. who had just sat down, 
but differing as hedid from that right hon. 
gent._as tothe right or the power of the 
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- two Houses of parliament to supply any . 


deficiency in the executive, should not 
think that he had discharged his duty to 
his constituents, if he omitted to state the 
grounds of his concurrence in the former 
and of his disagreeing from the latter. 
He felt fully all the delicacy of the ques- 
tion ; but from a sense~of public duty, he 
must discuss the subject with impartiality 
‘towards the people. Whatever he might 
feel for the sufferings of the King, he 
could not be insensible to the perils of the 
country, which had now been for a month 

~ without an efficient executive. and was 
~ now proposed to be continued for a fort- 
night longer in the same state. 
him a strange and embarrassing question, 
who were to supply any deficiency which 
might take place in the exercise of the 
functions of the crown. By the constitu- 
tion of this country, a King was essen- 
tial to.its existence, but whilst impressed 
with that conviction he was at a loss how 
te make one. He knew of no precedent 
for such a case as the present but the 
great precedent of 1688: when James 2 
by his arbitrary tyrannical measures had 
grossly violated the original contract 

; with the people ; when vpon his abdica- 


It was to- 


tion the throne became vacant; and’ 
when the right of filling that vacancy de- 
volved upon the people. He could never 
allow that any House of Commons, still 
less a House of Commons collected to- 
gether by such means as it was notorious 
that assembly was, could have any right to 


supply the deficiency in the functions 


of the crown. The right hon gent. (Mr, 
Ponsonby) had in his mind successfully 
shewn that the privy council had no right 
to the power it had assumed ; and that 
what had been offered by the privy coun-’ 


.cil tothat House in the shape of a report 


was no ground fora parliamentary proceed- 
ing, and still less for a proposition to con- 
tinue the country in the state of anarchy 
in which it had been for the last month. 
The evidence laid before the House upon 
which it was now called upon to act was 
not such as would be received in a court 
of law upon the most unimportant ques- 
tion, Without imputing blame to any 
of the parties to this examination, he must 
observe that a list of interrogatories might 
easily beso framed as to extract such an- 
swers, as the inquirers desired. He 
did not mean té impeach the charac- 
ters of the right hon. gentlemen as men : 
but he must observe that, as ministers and 
consequentiy interested persons, they or 
any others in their places were the last 
persons whose opinions should have weight: 
with that House upon such subjects. Yet 
it was upon the flimsy document laid 
upon the table that these ministers called 
upon that House to grant the sovereignty 
of the country to them. (Hear, hear !) 
Now, if this were to be the case, he should ~ 
be at a loss what reply to make to his con- 
stituents, if they should ask him, phy that 
House after having repeatedly assembled 
had suffered these right hon. gentlemen 
to send them so often about their business. 
He, for his part, would never consent to 
grant them the sovereignty of the coun- 
try; nor agree to any adjournment of that 
House except from day to day, without 
taking those measures to supply the de- 


ficiency, which ought to have been taken 


in the first instance. 
The hon. gent. below him (Mr. Whit- . 
bread) had clearly shewn, from the prac- 
tice of former times, that they were bound © 
without further delay to take the necessary 
measures for supplying the existing de- 
ficiency of the royal functions. He bad 
shewn too, that the country had‘a right 
to expect, that this deficiency should be 
speedily supplied, because, independent of 
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the present calamitous illness of his Ma- 
jesty, it had unfortunately so happened, 
that, from other causes, the people had 
been, for a very considerable time, de- 

rived of all access to him—that they 
fad not been allowed to approach the 
Sovereign with their petitions ; that the 
right of petition had been rendered quite 
a farce ; andthat no man could in talking of 
that as aright in modern times preserve a 
grave or serious countenance. Besides, 
when he adverted to the advance of the 
King’s age since the period of the prece- 
dent of 1788, so much relied upon, he 
should have been much surprised if the 
gentlemen below him could .have agreed 
to the adjournment proposed. 

But when it was broadly stated, that, 
according to the principles of the cunstitu- 
tion, that and the other House of Parlia- 
ment had the power to supply deficiencies 
in the executive, he felt considerable dif- 
ficulty. He was at a loss as to the par- 
ticular mode of supplying such deficiency. 
Yet whatever difficulty might be felt in 
this respect, he had no hesitation in say- 
ing, that they could not continue in their 
present alarming and perilous state for 
any time. * All that had been said res- 
pecting delicacy, had to his mind been 
introduced most irregularly and unfairly, 
in order to influence the feelings and votes 
of members on the question in discussion. 
It was absurd to talk of delicacy upon great 
public occasions. -Delicacy might well 
suit the conversation of a tea table ; it 
might be very fit to be entertained towards 
the other sex: but in private life, when 
in ordinary transactions delicacy was 
talked of, it was only another name for 
roguery ; and in state matters the law 
and the constitution of this country had 
broken in uponit, Every one knew that 
several great officers were required to be 
present at the lying in of the queen, a 
circumstance which in private families 
and the humbler walks of life, would be 
in the last degree indelicate. He hoped 
therefore he should never hear more of 
this delicacy. ‘The jaw of England, con- 
templating only the abstract Sovereignty, 
knew nothing of the personal infirmities 
of the King. By the sound principles of 
the British constitution the crown and the 
King were perfectly distinct. By the laws of 
nature the King in person is subject to 
human infirmities, but. in the language of 
the constitution the King never dies—the 
King can do no wrong—the King, that is 
She crown or kingly office, is free from all | 
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imperfections of human nature, and per- 
petual. If ever they were, in parliament, 
to suffer themselves to be influenced by 
considerations derived from the personal ~ 
infirmities of the King upon great ques- 
tions of state, there would be an end of the 
constitution. ‘The pretended precedent of 
1788, on which so much stress was laid, 
appeared to him to afford them more a 
lesson of. what ought to be avoided, than ‘ 
an example of what onghe to be followed. 
It wasa precedent without principle, and 
founded upon analogy without reason. 
Yet such as it was,the right hon. gentle- 
men opposite (the ministers) jonas only 
desirous of taking as much of it as a pre- 
cedent, as suited themselves, and enabled 
them to keep their places; no doubt, 
from the pure and disinterésted motives 
stated by the right hon. gent. who spoke 
third in this debate (Mr. Yorke) ! 

As to the question, so unnecessarily and 
improperly introduced into the discussion, 
respecting the person who should be ap- 
pointed regent, he did not mean to meddle 
with it on that occasion. It was not for 
him to presume to dictate upon that point 
either to the portion of the nation com- 
posing that House or to the nation at 
large. Ofthis however there could beno 
doubt, that they could not go on longer 
in the ruinous state in which they had so 
long remained. Too much stress ap- 
peared to him to have been Yaid upon 
the precedent of 1788. If the measures 
then taken were even justified by the ex- 
isting state of affairs, it must be obvious, 
that the same measures would-not be. jus- 
fiable at present under the total change of 
circumstances which had since taken place 
not only in the state of this country, but 
of the whole of Kurope. Then we were 
at peace with all the world—now we were 
at war with nearly the whole world—~ 
at that time France was impotent, now 
France was nearly omnipotent—then our 
révenue exceeded ‘our expenditure one 
million and a half—now our expenditure 
exceeded our revenue twenty millions— 
at the former period our public debt was - 
under three hundred millions—now he 
might safely state it at eight-hundred mil- 
lions—then we had recently concluded 
an advantageous conimercial treaty with 
France, now our commerce was nearly 
annihilated—then we had no depreciated 
paper currency, now the whole. country 
was deluged with depreciated paper, and 
the precious metals had altogether vanish- 
ed from circulation—all, in fine, was then 
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quiet, peace, tranquillity and prosperity, 
free from interna! difficulties or external 
dangers, now on the contrary they had 
only to look around them to witness the 


~~ embarrassments that had accumulated at 


home, and the perils that were menacing 
us from abroad. Could they then, under 
such a frightful alteration of circumstances, 
dare to desert their duty by acceding to 
the present motion? could they dare to 
“defer for fourteen days more, the measures 
necessary to save their falling country ? 
could they dare, after a month’s delay al- 
ready, to agree to another fortnight’s ad- 
. journment, during which they would be 


without a. King, and he. might almost say, 


without a constitution. i 
General Mathew never voted with more 


_ real satisfaction than on the former night 


ainst the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He could not take the simple assurance of 
any man, as to the state of health of his 
beloved Monarch; but much less could 
he take the assurance of an interested mi- 
nisier ; more particularly one of the pre- 
sont weak and ideotic administration. 
(Cries of hear, and interruption.) Every 
man of consideration knew this to be true, 
and it was proved by the imbecility of 
every measure and act they had adopted. 
He’ appealed for the truth of what he ad- 
vanced, to the feelings of the public and 
to the persons upon the treasury bench! 
‘Let any one look over the way at it, and 
they must see what kind of a thing it was. 
It was quite farcicai that a great nation 
shouid be governed by such an admini:- 
tration. As to ability they had none; as 
to character they had none ; as to respec- 


~ tability they had none; and as to the 


confidence of the people, they never had 
and never could expectit! They had 
only one Scots. county member among 


~ -them, and not one of them had landed, or 


indeed any other kind of property. There 
was no responsibility to be found among 


- them; a parcel of second-rate lawyers 


and needy adventurers—(Cries of order)— 
of desperate ambition—(Cries of order, 
order}—not caring for the fate of the na- 
tion, if they could only contrive to keep 
‘their places? (Hear, hear)—if they could 
only contrive to retain their situations 
and the command of the public purse- 
strings! He perfectly agreed with an hon. 
baronet, his worthy friend, (the member 
for Westminster) that no such uncon- 
trouled power as they now possessed 
should be left to them, especially in a 
crisis so pregnant with danger, and so 


ruinous in prospect. They ought never 
to have been trusted, and particularly at 
a time when thé conqueror of Europe was 
watchiug an opportunity to pour his vic- 
torious legions on our shores. What was 
their management under these circum- 
stances? They had drained the country of 
its defences. ‘There were no men in 
England or Ireland to resist the enemy in 
any attempt to invade us, or to conquer 


him, if he should effect a landing, and the - 


latter country was left completely at the 
mercy of our inveterate adversary : whilst 
four fifths of its population were paralised 
by their bigotry and intolerance. From the 
experience of a fortnight, they knew how 
to appreciate the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s assertion, that the King’s health 
had amended, and was in a state of pro- 
gressive amendment. Either this. was 
made in error, or wilfully to mislead the 
country, and to deceive the House of 
Commons. Knowing, as they did, that 
the third estate was wanting, and having 
no confidence in the assertion of ministers, 
he would vote, not only against the ad- 
journment, but for the Princeof Wales 
being appointed regent, when the time 


during the incapacity of his royal father, 
and no lenger. He subscribed to the 
doctrine laid down in 1788 by Mr. Pitt, 
that the Prince had no more an inherent 
right to that station than any other 
Briton. But upon whom’ could their 


choice fall but on this excellent prince, — 


who could thereby be raised to it by 
better means—the voice of his country, 
which well knew, that no one existed so 
able and likely to reconcile all jars, espe- 
cially of Ireland, which looked to him 
with confidence to ‘heal the injuries she 
had received from the mal-administration 
of the faction now over them. No man 
felt more keenly for the sufferings of his 
Sovereign than he did ;_ but with all this, 


it-was a source of happiness to him and to | 


the country, to know that he had in his 
son so wise and experienced a Prince to 
supply for the present any defect that had 
arisen. He recommended to the House 


to follow the line of conduct pointed out. 


by the constitution — to withdraw the 
power they enjoyed as speedily as possi- 
ble from ministers, and to appoint the 
Prince of Wales to the regency, for 
which he was destined by the Almighty, 
from his situation and qualifications, On 


these grounds he should divide against the 
> motion. 


came that he should be called to take ~ 
upon him that office, with full regal power 
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he should give, but he was swayed in his 
opinion by different grounds from those 
stated by him. The hon. general seemed 
to rest his opinion on a desire to have mi- 
nisters removed. This was not his reason 
for voting as he should this night vote. It 
was not the competency or incompetenc 
of ministers that had any thing to do wit 
the decision of this question, which was 
one of the utmost importance. The coun- 
try in consequence of the suspension of the 
royal functions was placed in a state 
of republicanism—a state in which it 
ought not to be permitted to remain any 
longer. For in his opinion, founded on 
his best deliberation, he was decided that 
the form of government established by 
the British constitution was the fittest for 
the country; and he therefore called on 
the House to consider in what state they 
would leave the country if they consented 
to this adjournment. The right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer wished for 
another fortnight before he took any steps 
to repair their loss, which, however, he 
admitted, would then become a necessary 
measure. They did not know till now, 
_ how long, in the opinion of that right hon. 
gent. they could do without a monarch; 
but it now appeared, having passed one 
month, and being required to postpone all 
steps for another fortnight, that six weeks 
was the period for which they could dis- 
pense with that part of their constitutional 
government. Was this a fit way totreat 
the House ?—Were they to be called on 
to meet there from fortnight to fortnight, 
and to do nothing? The right hon. gent. 
without following precedents, or taking 
decided measures, seemed to him to be 
steering a middle course, and trusting te 
all or any chances that might arise while 
he gained time. He seemed to be treatin 
them with the chapter of accidents; an 
what was the paper on which he founded 
the proposition for another delay? It was 
not the report of the privy council, which 
even though it had been, it would have 
been an insufficient ground for them to act 
upon. They had administered oaths to 
the physicians, which they had no right 
to do, as they were merely a meeting of 
gentlemen, possessed of no such powers as 
they had assumed to themselves acting 
under the denomination of privy council. 
But were they (the House) to take those 
examinations for the rule of their action— 
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Lord Milton agreed with the hon. mem- | 
_ ber who had just sat down,’as to the vote 
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unauthorised by and unknown to the con- 
stitution ? The privy council had no such 
authority, and was not, like them, of co- 
equal authority with the other estates of 
the realm.. The hon. baronet (Sir F. Bur- 
dett) had, as it appeared to him, rather 
confounded matters, when he denied that 
it was the duty of the House to provide for 
any deficiency in the third estate. It 
| was indeed true, that no written law could 
be shewn, saying, in such a case you 
shall do this: But the present.was a case 
of high necessity, against which it never 
could be expected that laws-could have 
been previously provided or devised. The 
hon. bart. reduced them to this dilemma 
—a King was wanted, but he did nor say 
how they were to supply one. On the 


could do very well without a King alto- 
gether? At present they were in this situ- 


who had been chancellor of the exche- 
quer, &c.—for he contended that when 
the source whence their appointments 
emanated had ceased, all their offices were 
at the same time suspended. On these 
grounds he was most decidedly hostile to 
the motion against which he should vote, 
and trusted that by its adoption the House 
would not put the country into the situation 
of being another fortnight without a King. 


of Commons a¢ting upon the report of an 
examination which they had not heard— 


report which, taken in the most exten- 


sive point of view, went only to state, that 
_ degree of probability existed of his” 
Jajesty’s speedy recovery. The language 
made use of by a right hon. gent. on the 
opposite side of the House (Mr. Yorke) 
he thought was very unfit for such an occa- 
sion. He had called upon the House to “ let 
hisMajesty have fair play !”? an expression 
which, in his mind, was highly improper 
on such a serious and solemn discussion. 
The mode of pressing an adjournment on 
this eccasion he thought extremely preci- 
itate—why were not the members of that 
Heese permitted to read the report them- 
selves ?—It was contrary to precedent, it 
was contrary to the general usage of par- 
liament, to take a report into consideration 
the very day on which it was presented. 
He hoped the House would maturely con. 
sider whether they would themselves exa- 
mine the King’s physicians, or leave it to 
the discretion of ministers to act as they 
pleased. The House were, in his opinion, 


examinations proceeding from a source 
8 


other side, they seemed to think that they | 


ation——there was no King,. and the kingly- 
power was exercised by a set of gentlemen _ 


Sir Thomas Turton objected to the House ~ 
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_imperiously called on to examine the facts 
of his Majesty’s illness, and, if necessary, 
to provide for the vacancy in the consti- 
tution occasioned by that illness.’ He con- 
cluded by entering his protest against the 
proposed adjournment, Jt was a measure 
which ought not be entertained in a period 
of such unexampled difficulty and danger. 

_ Mr. C. W. Wynn stated that the first duty 
ef the House was to hear by a committee 
of their own, the evidence as to the state 
ia which kis Majesty now was; and that 
they could not better discharge the sacred 
trust reposed in them by their constituents 
than by following such @ course. No 
considerations of delicacy ought to induce 
them to depart from the line.of conduct 
which they were thusimperiously called on 
to follow. It.was much better for the House 
to examine by a committee into the state 
of their Sovereign, than to take their infor- 
mation at second hand. He certainly 

_ could never look upon the report of the 

privy council as authentic information, on 

which they could safely place reliance. 

‘The House would never allow any docu- 

ment to have equal weight in their estima- 
tion with what was consistent with their 
own knowledge. The present occasion 

differed materially from that of 1788, 

_ when an adjournment was proposed by 

_ Mr. Pitt. The House were not then told 

of the probability of an amendment, but 

they were positivelyassured on the minis- 
terial responsibility of an actual convales- 
cence.. Mr. Pitt came to the House on the 
20th of February, and they adjourned to 


the 24th, afterwards they adjourned to the’ 


26th, again for other three days,- and 
lastly till the 10th of the following month. 
, The cases of 1801 and.1804 did not admit 
of the smallest application to the prescnt. 
Nocommunication was made to that House 
in 1801 of his Majesty’s illness, and they 
were ignorant of the nature of his indispo- 
sition. In 1804, when the subject of his 
Majesty’s illness was started in the House, 


they were assured by ministers that there 


was no necessary interruption of the royal 
functions. Here it would certainly have 
been usurpation had the House ventured 
to carty their enquiries farther; but the 
case is now totally different. ‘They had 
on their Journals a statement from the 
_ right hon. the chancellor of :the exche- 
. quer that his Majesty was at present in- 
capable of exercising the royal duties. 
- What a difference too, between the pre- 
sent period and 1788. The nation was 
then in @-state of peace, and Mr. Pitt was 


/ 
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at the head of the administration. The 
internal affairs of the nation were conse~ 
quently the only objects of consideration; 
and our foreign policy was not calculated- 
to inspire us with uneasiness; but how 
different the present state of the nation, 
where asingle step might be productive - 
of important consequences to our most es- ° 
sential interests. Should any unforeseen 
accident happen to lord Wellington in 
Portugal, no assistance could be sent to 
him. Could any money be drawn from 
the exchequer, though circumstances might 
render a supply of money of the most in- 
dispensible necessity ? Could the privy 
ee be affixed to the most necessary deed? 
Or could the sign manual be in any case 
procured? All that was asked, was, that 
the House might be put in a situation from 
which they might be enabled to decide on 
the ulterior steps that ought to be taken. 
He could not see what difference it could 
make with regard to the effect on the feel- 
ings of his Majesty, whether the exami- 
mination took place before the privy 
council or before the House. No answer 
had been given to the question, as to the 
time in which the recovery of his er 
may be expected. He rejoiced as muc 
as any man, at the probability of that re- 
covery; but as it was impossible to look 
to any given period for such an event, he 
could not give his assent to an adjonrn- 
ment. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that, on a former 
evening, it had been stated by a right 
hon. gent. (alluding to Mr. Sheridan), that 
when a motion was on the point of being 
made for a committee of examination, | 
it was abandoned on the sole and only 
ground of the public notoriety of his Ma- 
jesty’s improving health. In the present 
instance, they had no necessity to trust 
to such notoriety ; they had before them 
documents, which held out the best hopes 


of aspeedy recovery ; there was, therefore, -' 


.less necessity for such a proceeding. On 
the first night of adjournment, many gen- 
tlemen voted for that measure, who ob- 
jected to it at present, on the ground that 
the moment the Sovereign was afflicted 
with illness, an examination of his phy- 
sicians should take place ; but the argu- 
ment which they used on this occasion 
would equally apply to the former. In . 
answer to what eg fallen from an hon. 

baronet, he would: observe, that the pro- 
ceedings instituted in the year 1788, were 
founded on an acknowledged necessity for. 
taking some steps to provide for the regat, 
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authority, in consequence of the report 
of his Majesty's physicians, who also 
agreed inthe probability of an ultimate 
recovery, but did not speak of a progres- 
sive amendment—steps were then taken 
by the House, under circumstances new 
to it, and new tothe regal power. It was 
at that time directed, that a provision 
should be made for the exercise of the 
kingly authority ; but surely the same 
necessity did not exist at present, when 
the most flattering hopes were held out of 
a speedy recovery; and when, ina short 
time, such an amendment might take 
place, as would render unnecessary an 
poreneding which might be instituted. 
e was willing to give full credit to the 
statements of ministers : their high situa- 
‘tion gave them an opportunity of pro- 
curing the most accurate information— 
and attached to them a responsibility 
which would render them tenacious of 
what they asserted. Next to a strict re- 
gard to their public duty, he thought they 
should study the feelings of the Sovereign 
—and he could not coincide with those 
who laughed at the idea of delicacy being 
used towards them. It was a question of 
prudence and propriety, whether the 
country should remain in the present state 
for a fortnight longer or an examination 
of his Majesty’s physicians take place 
before a Committee of that House, with a 
view that proceedings be instituted thereon. 
For his part, he thought the former was 
the better mode of proceeding.—The 
paper laid on the table had, in his opinion, 
been very improperly termed “ a report” 
it was no such thing—it was the copy of 
an examination taken before the privy 
council. Ona former adjournment, the 
House had acted merely from the state- 
ment of the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; and would they now re- 
fuse the same proceeding, when the ex- 
amination of the physicians was laid 
before them? In 1788 adjournments of 
the two Houses did take place, on the mere 
apse dixit of. lord Thurlow and Mr. Pitt— 
whether those adjournments were long or 
short was another question. Most as- 
suredly the ground offered for the proceed- 
ing at present was greatly superior. The 
calamity which afflicted his Majesty at 
that period was of such a nature as ren- 
dered short adjournments necessary. Yet 
on the mere word of lord Thurlow stating 
the convalescence of his Majesty, the 
Regency bill, which having passed that 
House was in its progress through the 
VOL, XVIII. 
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House of Lords, was not completed. At 
the present time, there was no proceed- 
ing to be stopped—they were only called | 
on to wait a few days, during which time 
the best hopes were entertained that his 
Majesty’s health would be preatly im- 


proved. The examination of the physi- 
cians before the privy council could not 
have the power of binding the House ; it 
was laid before the House ; it was laid 
before them that they might act upon it 
as they thought expedient—and nothing 
could be more preposterous than to assert 
that it could have such an effect. It cer- 
tainly was not, in the strict sense of the 
word, legal evidence : but it was the best 
which circumstances admitted, and in 
point of prudence warranted the proceed- 
ing which had been proposed. 

An hon. baronet had stated, that the 
queries migbt be drawn up so artfully as 
to induce such answers as designing in- 
dividuals wished ; but the answer to that 
was, did any thing of that kind appear 
on the face of the documents? They cer- 
tainly did not seem to be of such ades- 
cription. Why should the House then 
exercise its inquisitorial power, where an 
absolute necessity did not appear, and 
where it might be the means of commu- 
nicating pain? hon. baronet (sir F. 
Burdett) had spoken of the delicacy which 
should be observed on this occasion, with 
considerable asperity ; but notwithstanding 
what he had said, he (Mr. Bathurst) be- 
lieved that such delicacy was a principle 
inherent in every good, honest, and loyal 
subject. When an examination of his 
Majesty’s physicians took place on a 
former occasion, there was a necessity for 
it; but it did not strike him that that was 
a reason why they should go into a variety 
of minute questions at present, when the 
same necessity did not exist, and when 
examination might be fraught with the 
most serious inconvenience. The delicacy 
which had been spoken of did not apply 
merely to the person of his Majesty, but 
to his high office ; that delicacy ought to 
obviate those discussions which perchance 
might have the tendency, if they reached 
the royalear, of retarding his resumption 
of that office which he had so long and so 
uprightly filled ; and the nearer his Ma- 
jesty approached to convalescence, the . 
more likely was he to hear those proceed- 
ings. He was averse to an adjournment 
from day to day, as it would have. the ap- 
pearance of watching, and would, very 
en have an injurious effect on his 
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Majesty’s recovery. He acknowledged 
that they were in a critical state, and that 
some of the information relative to ‘his 
Majesty had been exaggerated ; but that 
did not convince him of the necessity of 
the proposed examination.—It was not 
af 0 to foresee the exact period of the 

ing’s recovery, but he thought the time 
offered to their consideration in the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s motion, was 
such as would give them a fair opportu- 
nity of forming their minds on the subject; 
he would therefore vote for the proposed 
adjournment. 

Mr. Adam was as anxious as any mem- 
ber of that House for his Majesty’s reco- 
very, and could wish, if possible, that 
every principle of delicacy should be ob- 
served in the steps that they might take. 
He was persuaded, however, that no de- 
licacy ought to standin the way of the 
exercise of those sacred duties which as 
members of ‘parliament they had to per- 
form. He wished to explain to the Hotse 
the motives that formerly induced him to 
vote for an adjournment, and which, on 
the present occasion, induced him to give 
a different vote. When it was stated ona 
former occasion that the minister had seen 
the physicians, and that they had given 
confident hopes.of a speedy recovery, it 
was not perhaps granting too much to 
_ allow a fortnight before they should deter- 
‘Mine upon entering ona question of so 
delicate a nature. It was very different 
however, when two fortnights were asked. 
The vote in 1788 was perfectly different 
from that proposed onthe present occasion. 
The House had then the distinct ayer- 
ments of lord Thurlow and Mr. Pitt, 
clothed with the most awful responsibi- 
lity,’ and deriving weight from the 

rave and awful authority peculiar to 
lord Thurlow, to warrant them in their 
proceedings ; but the situation in which 
the House now stood was very differ- 
ent. The privy council had been as- 
sembled a was done by Mr, Pitt in 1788 ; 
but the House had no responsibility to 
look to, and no evidence before them. 

The examination of the privy council was 
taken aliunde, not in the presence of the 
House. He maintained that it was con- 
trary to the sound doctrine of parliament, 
and utterly impossible for that House to 
proceed to act on any evidence except 
evidence delivered in the House or in. pre- 
sence of those delegated from ‘the House. 
The privy council was no doubt a respect- 
able body, but the privy council was not 
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parliament, and the evidence taken before 
it must be considered exactly in the sanie 
light as if taken before any other court. 
He asserted, therefore, that it was con- 
trary to the duty of the House ‘to proceed 
in any other way than by granting a com- 
mission in the way which had been pro- 
posed. Mr. Pitt thought fit onthe Thurs- 
day to move for an adjournment to Mon- 
day ; and on the Monday he moved for 
an examination into the state of his 
Majesty’s health. Mr. Fox acceded to 
this measure as propér, and reasonable, 
although it proceeded from a person in 
political opposition to him, from a con- 
viction that it was improper to proceed on 
evidence not taken before the House. 
When he (Mr. Adam) came to the House 
he imagined that an adjourninentt was m 
like manner to be proposed until Monday, 
and that then a Committee would be ap- 
pointed, that the precedent of 1788 might 
be followed as néarly as possible, in order 
to enquire into the state of his Majesty’s 
health. In such a case he could have 
agreed to an adjournment. He did not 
mean to say that the examination before 
the privy council was conducted on false 
principles: nor would he assert that there 
was not much in the examination of 1785 


| which every body wished had not taken 


place; but it was necessary ‘parliathent 
should see with its owneyes. Considera- 
tions of delicacy ought not to stand in the 
way of truth. He was perfectly aware of 
the defects of that House in many re- 
spects ; but it was proper to consider the 
House in all its aspects ; and not alone to 
dwell on its defects. He could not there- 
fore, consent to abandon parliamentary 
enquiry, because some gentlemen might 
think proper to ask improper questions. 
This was the due course to be followed. 
He would not take into his consideration 
at present what might take place in con- 
sequence of the Committee’s réport; it 
was only what should transpire from that 
Committee, that could put therh in pos- 
session of the circumstances which might 
enable them to take the necessary mea- 
sures. He paid a tribute to his Majesty’s 
virtues. He stated that he was unwilling to 
take any step deviating ‘in the least from 
complete precedent ; and there was one 
such precedent in 1788, in which all 
members were agreed. He stated the 
difference between responsibility and ex- 
amination before the privy council, which 
could only’be considered in the light of a 
declaration of notoriety. He wished ‘at 
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present to avoid all questions of an ulterior | 


nature, convinced as he was, that suffi- 
cient for the day is the evil thereof. On 
these and some other considerations, he 
voted against the adjournment. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that upon the 
whole view ofthe case, in all its bearings 
and circumstances, the balance in his 
mind was in favour of the adjournment. 
He could not but think that the legal 
habits of his hon. friend had led him to 
consider the question in too technical a 
sense. They were in the habit every day 
of acting upon similar grounds, nor had 
he heard, in all that had, been said, upon 
the subject, &ny positive substantial spe- 
cific injury stated, aslikely to result from 
an adjournment for a fortnight. He thought 
himself warranted therefire upon the 
whole, in voting for it. It was impossible 
to separate a respect for the person of the 
Sovereign from that abstract respect for 
the crown itself which every one was 
eager to profess. The people of this coun- 
uy loved their monarch, because they 
knew that he loved them, and because 
they experienced under his reign those 
benefits from which the world at large 
was excluded. Such considerations must 
create an attachment and a delicacy to- 
wards him, and long might such an at- 
tachment and delicacy exist. All the 
danger to be apprehended was lest deli- 
cacy should go too far, and therefore he 
was of opinion that his hon. friend was 
right in taking a precaution against his 
own excess of feeling. The entire of the 
objections against the adjournment, con- 
sisted in pushing principles too far. But 
it had been said, that the word of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers should not be taken. 
There certainly was one sense in which 
their word was of more value, in sucha 
case, than that of other people; they 
must necessarily be presumed to be better 
acquainted with the situation of affairs ; 
and when they undertook to state upon 
their responsibility that no injury could 
arise from the adjournment, he was will- 
ing to believe them, and gratify those 
feelings of delicacy, which’ he was not 


ashamed to confess he entertained. No | 


reason appeared to him to be made out 


against the principle of adjourning ; for | 


whatever constitutional objection could be 
used now, was equally applicable to the 
first adjournment: and as no solid. specific 
injury had been stated by any of the op- 


ponents of the motion, he should feel him-- 


self justified in supporting it by his vote. 
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Mr. Fuller—I never trimmed or juggled, 
jand I will not trim or juggle now. I vote 
‘for the adjournment on the promises of 
Dr. Baillie and sir Henry Halford, honest 
‘men asI know them to be; and so far 
|from being warped by interest on the 
present occasion, they make less by their 
attendance on his Majesty than they would. 
by their attendance on the public at large. 
‘Those gentlemen, those honest men, say 
that his Majesty has at present force of 
mind and body, and that there is every- 
probability of his perfect restoration to 
‘sanity of mind and body. What would 
we have more? What would we reason 
,on in preference to simple facts—facts 
.stated by the ablest and most virtuous 
‘men in the nation? Will any man deny 
them? Will any in this House be base 
enough to desert our pocr, good old man, 
in his adversity ?—Bless me from that 
'most poignant of all afflictions!—an af- 
' fliction to which every man from the prince 
| down to the subject is liable.—Bless me, ~ 
'gentlemen,—(loud laugh,) I feel for my 
| King and my country! I never gave a 
_vote against my conscience !—I say it on 
‘my oath. Now, let you who laugh at 
-me-say as much—I never voted against 
reform, but tobe sure that has nothing to 
say to the present question.—(A laugh !) 
| —It may be ridiculous, gentlemen, but I 
say, whoever rats now and runs away, 
_may the honourable person to whom he 
runs not receive him! Whoever deserts 
the old King is the basest of human beings, 
of human creatures; I care not whether. 
he. be prince or peasant ; be him prince or 
peasant that rats, I say, blow him from 
this earth! I shall now vote for the ad- 
journment, but after it, in case the King’s 
recovery is not complete, then of course 
Ishall agree to other measures. I shall 
do what the nation expects, but I shall 
not desert my sovereign now ; and I say 
that man is base who would adopt a con- 
trary line of conduct—it will be meanand 
it will be unworthy. 

A loud cry of question arising here, the 
House divided on the question, That at 
its rising it do adjourn to this day fortnight ; 
Ayes 233, Noes 129. Another division 
| took place upon Mr. Ponsonby’s motion*, 
to appoint a Committee to examine the 
physicians. Ayes 137, Noes 230. Ad- 
journed to December 13. 


* Sir J. Sebright, sir J. St. Aubyn, lord. 
Pollington, Messrs. Prittie, M. A. Taylor, 
Freemantle, Calcraft, Evelyn and Wilkins, 
voted in the second Division. 
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Hamilton, Lord A. 
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Jackson, John 
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Lambton, R. 
Langton, Gore 
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Lloyd, Sir E. 
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Martin, Henry 
Mathew, Hon. M. 
Maule, Hon, W. 
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Millbank, Sir R. 
Miller,Sir T. 
Milner, Sir W. 


_ Milton, Viscount 


Morpeth, Viscount 
Morris, Ed. 
Mosley, Sir Oswald 
Mostyn, Sir Thos. 
Newport, Rt. Hon. 
Sir J. 
North, Dudle 
Nogent, Sir Geo. 
O’Callagan, Col. Jas. 
O'Hara, Chas. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Osborne, Lord F. 
Palmer, C.S. 
Piggot, Sir A. 
Peirse, H. 
Ponsonby, Right 
Hon. G. 
Portman, E. B. 
Pym, F. 8. 
Quin, Hon. Wind. 
Romilly, Sir Sam. 


Russell, Lord W. 


Scudamore, R. P. 
Sharp, Richard 
Shipley, W. 
Smith, Samuel 
Smith, George 
Smith, John 
Smith, Abel 

Smith, Wm. 
Somerville, Sir M. 
Simpson, Hon, Joba 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, James 
Symonds, T. P. 
Talbot, R. W. 
Tarleton, Ban. 
Taylor, W. O. 
Templetown, Visc. 


Tierney, Rt. Hon, 
Geo. 
_ Tracey, C. H. 


Turton, Sir T. 


Whitbread, Samuel 
Winnington, Sir 
T. E 


Wynn, C. Ww. W. 


Vernon, G.G. V. 
Walpole, Hon. Geo. 
Ward, Hon. J. M. 
Wardle, G. L. 
Wharton, John 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, December 13. 


[Ktne’s Ituness.] <A meeting took 
place pursuant to the last adjournment, 
and a very considerable number of peers 
attended about five o’clock. 

The Earl of Liverpool rose, and stated, 
that it must be perfectly in the recollec- 
tion of their lordships, that, when he last 
had the honour to address them, he had 
said, that unless some very material change 
should take place in the state of his Ma- 
jesty’s health, indicative of a reasonable 
prospect of a speedy restoration of his 
Majesty to the personal exercise of his 
royal functions, it was not his intention to 
propose on their next meeting (this day) 
a further adjournment for any length of 
time. Though a considerable degree of 
progressive amendment had since taken 
place, and the same confident expecta- 
tions of his Majesty’s ultimate recover 
were still, of course, entertained by bis 
physicians ; yet the immediate state of his 
Majesty’s health was such, as that he 
could not hold out a prospect of that most 
desirable event being likely to take place 
in so shorta time, as he thought might 
warrant him to propose, in the present in- 
stance, a farther adjournment. Under 
these circumstances, therefore, and with a 
view to that course of proceeding which 
in the judgment of the House it might be 

roper and expedient to adopt, he felt it 
fis duty in conformity with the precedent 
of 1788 to propose for the consideration 
of their lordships,—first, that a Committee 
should be chosen in the way of ballot, to 
examine the physicians Ma- 
jesty, as to the actual state of his Majesty’s 
health, and to report such examination to 
the House. If this should be agreed to, 
he would move, that such Committee shall 
consist of 21 lords, and that the House 
should adjourn till to-morrow, for the pur- 
pose of chusing such Committee. The 
noble secretary then formally moved ; 
That a Committee should be chosen as 
above ; which, on the question being put, 
was ordered, nem. diss. His lordship 
moved, That the said Committee of 21 
lords be ballotted for to-morrow ; and that 
each peer present should put into a glassa 
list, containing the names of 21 lords, 
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signed by himself.—Ordered.—He then 
moved for the attendance of doctors Rey- 
nolds, Halford, and Heberdén, on the 
House to-morrow, in order that they may 
be sworn at the bar, touching their evi- 
dence before the Committee, and further, 
that doctors Willis and Baillie do attend 
for the same purpose on Saturday next. 

The Duke of Norfolk did not rise for the 
purpose of opposing any of the motions of 
the noble earl. His object merely was to 
observe, that, as the ballot for the Com- 
mittee was not to take place till to-morrow, 
it would be unnecessary to order the at- 
tendance of the physicians before Satur- 
day, as they could not be examined by 
the Committee before that day. He sug- 
gested, therefore, that it might be desira- 
ble not to order the attendance of the phy- 
sicians until the Committee should be ap- 
pointed and ready to proceed to the exa- 
mination. 
~ The Earl of Liverpool observed, that ac- 
cording to the forms of the House, the 

hysicians who were to be examined be- 
Ses the Committee must be sworn at the 
bar of the House.—He likewise observed, 
that the proceeding of the ballot may be 
so arranged, as that all the lists may be 
delivered in to the clerk previous to the 
meeting of the House to-morrow, at 
4 0’clock, when a Committee may be ap- 
pointed for the purpose of examining the 
lists and reporting to the House the names 
of the lords upon whom the choice should 
fall. 

The attendance of his Majesty’s physi- 
cians, as moved for by the earl of Liver- 
pool, was then ordered; and the House 
adjourned till to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, December 13. 


{Kine’s Ittness.] The House being 
met, 
Sir John Newport moved, that the Speaker 
do issue his warrant for a new writ, for a 
member to serve in Parliament for the 
county of Limerick, in the room of W. 
Odell, esq. who since his election had 
been appointed, and on the 27th of August 
last gazetted one of the lords of the trea- 
sury in Ireland. On the question being 


ut, ot 

Mr. Biddulph expressed a doubt, whe- 
ther it was compeient to the House to 
agree to such a motion. The writ moved 
for was a king’s writ. -The present. ses- 
sion had never been opened by any speech 
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from the King, and he thought it would 
be rather an anomalous proceeding for 
that House to order a king’s writ to be 
issued, without any recognition of its con- 
stitutional meeting on the part of the King. 

The Speaker said it might be proper to 
inform the hon, gent. that on a former oc- 
casion, the exercise of the right now called 
in question had been considered a _para- 
mount and primary duty by that House, 
and that, in pursuance of this principle, 
the House had felt it to be their duty to 
fill up all the seats which had become va- 
cant in their own body. It was also tobe 
remarked ; that this was no application to 
the crown; and if the House had any right 
of their own authority to issue one warrant 
to this effect, they were entitled to fill 
every vacancy. 

The question being again put, 

Sir Francis Burdett rose and expressed 
his concurrence in the doubt entertained 
by his hon. friend as to the competence of 
that assembly to order a king’s writ to be 
issued, pending the suspension of the 
royal functions, and whilst they could not 
be considered constitutionally a House of 
parliament. He could not, for his own 
part, call the meeting now assembled a 
House of Commons, or a House of parlia- 
ment, neither could he reconcile the issu- 
ing of such a warrant as that now move 
for, which must ultimately effect a writ 
issuable by the crown to the notions he 
entertained on thissabject. So anomalous 
a proceeding he was unwilling to enter- 
tain, and therefore the impropriety of 
agreeing to the present motion struck him 
most forcibly. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
think that it would have been necessary 
for him, after what had fallen from the 
chair, to say a single word on the subject 
now under consideration. The objection 
to the issuing of the warrant had fallen not 
unnaturally from the gentleman under the 
gallery (Mr. Biddulph,) but, after the in- 
formation gentlemen had received from 
the chair, he though: that there would not 
be a dissentient voice. He could not 
agree to the statement of the hon. baronet, 
that they were not even under all the pe- 
culiar circumstances of their meeting to be 
considered. as a House of Commons. No- 
thing was,more important than that the pub- 
licshould clearly understand that they were 
a House of Commons, legally andduly con- 
stituted, and that being so, they were now 
about to take those steps for the benefit 
of the country, which it was incumbent on 
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them to take without any farther delay. 
The argument of the hon. baronet, if at all 
to be listened tv, would go much farther 
than he himself intended, for it would go 
indeed to this—that no, writ even in a 
court of law, could be good, so that all 
legal proceedings, of every kind, must be 
stayed. Nothing could be more mischiev- 
ous in its effects than the promulgation of 
such a doctrine. It was not only consist- 
ent with, but a vital principle of, the con- 
stitution, that, as the crown was in the 
full exercise ofits prerogative, even where 


no occasion existed for the immediate | 
personal interference of the sovereign, so | 
| covery.—He still remained of that opi- 


those branches of the regal authority 
which derived their origin from the royal 
stock, remained unimpaired, notwithstand- 
ing any accidental calamity that might 
happen to Majesty itself. All ideas, 
therefore, of the impossibility of any of the 
functions of government being performed 
under the present circumstances were er- 
roneous, and founded on a_ mistaken 
notion of the nature of the constitu- 
tion. But of these mistaken-ideas, that on 
which he more distinctly desired to dwell 
was, the error respecting the House of 
Commons. The House of Commons at 
present assembled were just as much the 
representatives of the people of England, 
as if his Majesty were at that moment 
blessed with perfect health; and although 
certainly not a parliament, were just as 
competent to the purpose, in the anti- 
cipation of which the motion before them 
was made, 

The question was then put and agreed 
to. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
rose and again addressed the House. When 
he last had the honour of meeting them 
this day fortnight, he had occasion to 
refer to the communication made by his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Secretary Ryder) 
to the House from the privy council, and 
from reference to that report, feeling him- 
self justified in the proposal of delay for one 
fortnight more, he had submitted such a pro- 
position to the House, inthe hope that in the 
mean time such a progress would have 
even made in his Majesty’s recovery as 
would have held out to them the pros- 
pect, on their re-assembling to day, of a 
speedy reassumption by his Majesty of 
his royal functions. At that time he en- 
tertained a most confident expectation, 
that such would be the result, and he 
therefore had expressed a confident ex- 
pectation that there would be no occasion 


for any farther adjournment of parliament 


|} on that account. He.was now painfully 


placed in the situation of stating, that his 
expectations in that respect had unfortu- 
nately been disappointed. He had, on 
the former meeting stated, that the in- 


- terests of the country, anda regard to its 


vital concerns, would require on, its again 
meeting this day, that the House should 
proceed to supply the deficiency, and to 
provide for the discharge of the kingly, 


functions; and that he should not feel 


himself entitled to propose any farther de- 
lay, unless the amendment was such as to 
hold out certain hopes of a speedy re- 


nion. This being the cage, nothing then 


| remained for the House, but to say in what 
/manner they should proceed to provide 
| for the calamity which had taken place. 
| He was happy howevér to declare, that he 


still entertained the most sanguine hopes 
of the ultimate and complete recovery of 
his Majesty, but still as he could not hold out 
a prospect of a speedy recovery at present, 
he could not recommend that any farther 
delay should take place. On the contrary, 
he was of opinion that they had now come 
to this point, that the House ought to ap- 
point a Committee of their own, to exa- 
mine the physicians attending on his Ma- 
jesty, and to put on the records of their 
proceedings the fact of his Majesty’s in- 
disposition. As sufficient notice had al- 
ready been given of the proceedings likely 
to be adopted, inthe event of no favoura- 
ble symptoms occurring of immediate re- 
storation, he did not see that there was any 
occasion to adjourn over to another day the 
naming of the Committee, but that the 
Committee might now be appointed. He | 
should, therefore, propose, That a select 
Committee be appointed to examine the 
physicians who had attended his Ma- 
jesty during his illness, touching the state 
of his Majesty’s health, and to report the 
examination to the House. He should 
likewise propose that this Committee 
should consist of 21 members, and should 
at the same time propose the names ; but 
that the House might be the better pre- 
pared to judge of the fitness of the Com- 
mittee, he should at once read all the 
names of the members who he proposed 
should constitute it. He then read the 
names of Mr. Secretary Ryder, the Master 
of the Rolls, Wm. Adam, esq., hon. H. 
Lascelles, right hon. R. Dundas, lord 
Castlereagh, lord Milton, lord G. Caven- 
dish, Attorney General, right hon. G, 
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Canning, S. Whitbread, esq. right hon. G, 
Ponsonby, W. Wilberforce, esq., righthon. 
R. B. Sheridan, right hon. G. ‘Tierney, 
right hon. W. W. Pole, right hon. sir 
Jolin Newport, right hon. sir W. Scott, 
right hon. C. Bathurst, T. S. Gooch, esq. 
—He had thus put the House in posses- 
sion of the names of those hon. members 
whom it was his intention to submit as fit 
and préper persoiis to constitute the Com- 
mittee. If it should be the pleasure of the 
House to agree to these motions, it would 
subsequently be necessary for him to submit 
several other motions for adoption, respect- 
ing the powers to be given thisCommittee, 
and also to say something as to the ulte- 
rior course which it was his intention to 
recommend. At present, he should con- 
fine himself to moving “ That a Committee 
be appointed to examine the physicians 
who have attended his Majesty during 
his illness, touching the state of his Ma- 
jesty’s health, and to report to the House 
thereon. 

Mr. Whitbread, rose only to remark, that 
the right hon. gent. had now felt himself 
compelled to resort to that measure, 
which, in the opinion of some members of 
that House, should have been adopted 
one month before. He again begged pub- 
licly to accuse the right hon. gent. (an ac- 
cusation, which if unfounded might be re- 
pelled) of not having given intimation of 
the unlooked for assembling of parliament 
to all the members, without distinction, as 
had been observed on a similar melancholy 
occasion, by his predecessor. He had also 
farther to accuse him, that having it in his 
contemplation to propose on that day cer- 
tain measures of importance, he did not 
acquaint the whole members of the House, 
without distinction, of the nature of the 


proposition to be submitted by him, but 


confined the'knowledge of it to those in- 
dividuals whom he knew to be attached 
to his own party. He knew it had been 
common for gentlemen on both sides of 
the House to remind or apprise their own 
friends of the necessity of their attending 
on particular occasions; but situated as 
the country now was, and when so im- 
portant, and at the same time so generally 
interesting a question was to be discussed, 
he must insist that the intimation ought 
to have been made to ‘every member 
without distinction.—He only begged to 
bring back the recollection of the House 
to what was ‘their actual situation—that 
this was the third time on which they 
were thus assembled, without having 
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yet taken any steps to supply the defi- 

ciency which was known to having ex- 

isted, at least for the last six weeks. That 
he (Mr. Whitbread) was proposed as one 

of the committee, by the right hon. gent. 

he unquestionably esteemed an honour ; 

and thus appointed, he should endeavour to 

discharge the duty entrusted to him con- 

scientiously ; or if a more proper man 

should be ptoposed in his room, he should 

submit with all deference to the opinion 
of the House. But, as the committee was 
to be appointed, he should abstain from 
saying more on the — at present, and 
reserve hintself till thé report of the com- 
mittee should be brought up, when the 

discussion could be more regularly entered 
into. 

The motion for the appointment of a 
committee to examine the physicians, 
&c. was then agreed to; a8 was also a 
subsequent motion, That the committee do 
consist of 21 members. 

The gentlemen whose names had been 
named by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were then appointed to form the commit- 
tee, with the addition of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer himself (as the mover 
of the proposition), and the substitution 
of the right hon. H. Addington, for the 
right hon. C. B. Bathurst, he being out 
of town. 

The following motions were then made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


| and severally agreed to: ** That the com- 


mittee have power to send for the physi- 
cians, for the purpose of examining thein. 
That the committee have power to adjourn 
from time to time, and from place to place, 
as may be convenient to them; and that 
they have leave to sit, notwithstanding 
any adjournment of the House. That no 
member of the House, not a member of 
the comimittee, do attend their meetings. 
That the committée do meet immediatel 
in the Speaker’s ehamber. That five be 
a quorum.” 

On the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer it was then ordered, that the 
House at its rising do adjourn to Monday 
next. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
proposed, that for the purpose of ensur- 
ing as full'an attendance of members as’ 
possible, 'a Call of the House should be 
ordered. To give to this Call the fullest 
possible effect, he should move that it do 
take place on Wednesday. He had pro- 
posed the adjournment only till Monday, 
as it was reasonable to hope that the re-- 
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port of the select committee would be 
ready to be presented that day. It would 
be necessary that the report should be 


' printed, and in the hands of gentlemen, 


before they should come to the discussion 
of it, and, therefore, he proposed Wednes- 


-day for taking it into consideration. It 


would, he was persuaded, appear to every 
hon. member extremely desirabie and pro- 
per, previous to this important discussion, 
that the House should be called over, and 
be accordingly now moved, That the 
House be called over on Wednesday next. 

It was then ordered that the House be 
called over on Wednesday next.—Ad- 
journed till Monday. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, December 14. 

Earl Camden re- 
ported to.the House the names of the 
noble lords who had been chosen on 
the Committee for the Examination of 
his Majesty’s Physicians, and for re- 
porting to the House the result of the 
same. The names were as follow :* Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, duke of Norfolk, 
archbishop of York, earl of Moira, lord 
Grenville, duke of Montrose, lord Ellen- 
borough, earl Spencer, marquis of Lans- 
downe, the Lord Chancellor, marquis 
Wellesley, bishop of London, earl of Har- 
rowby, viscount Sidmouth, earl Camden, 
earl of Westmoreland, marquis of Aber- 
corn, earl of Buckinghamshire, earl Powis, 
earl of Liverpool, lord Redesdale. 

The Earl of Liverpool then moved, that 
the Committee should meet to-morrow at 
twelve o’clock, and that eight be a quo- 
rum, with privilege to adjourn as they 
should think fit. 

Mr. Quarme announced, that Drs. Rey- 
nolds, Heberden and Baillie, were in 
attendance, and they were accordingly 
called in, and sworn.—Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, December 17. 


[Rerort rromM THE CoMMITTEE AP- 
POINTED TO EXAMINE THE Kineo’s Payst- 
cians.) Mr. R. 5. Dundas reported from 
the Committee appointed to examine the 
Physicians who have attended his Majes- 
ty during his illness, touching the state of 
his Majesty’s health, and to report such 
Examination to the House, That the Com- 
mittee had examined the said physicians ; 
and had directed him to report such Exa- 
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[ree 
mination to the House. Which Exami- . 
tion is as follows: 


REPORT. 


The Commrtree appointed to examinethe 
Physicians who have attended his 
Majesty during his Illness; touching 
the State of his Majesty’s health ; and 
to report such Examination to the 
House :—Have, pursuant to the order 
of the House, proceeded to examine 
the said Physicians: Which Examin- 
ation is as follows : 


Veneris, 14 die Decembris, 1810. 


Dr. Henry Revert Reynovps called in ; 
and examined. 


Question—Is the state of his Majesty’s. 


health such, as torender him incapable of 


coming in person to his parliament, or of 
attending to any kind of public business? 
—A. Certainly, he is incapable. 

What are the hopes you entertain of his. 
Majesty’s recovery ?—I still entertain very 
confident hopes of his Majesty’s recovery. 

Do you found the opinion, given in 
your answer to the previous qnestion, 
upon the particular symptoms of his Ma- 
Jesty’s disorder ; or, upon general expe- 
rience in other cases of the same nature ;. 
or upon both ?—Upon both ; and for this 
reason: with respect to the particular 
symptoms of his Majesty, they are fa- 
vourable, from the circumstances of the 
soundness of his constitution, preserved: 
by simple and temperate diet, and the 
regular habits of his life; and also be- 
cause his memory is as strong and as cor- 
rect as ever it was, his perceptions as. 
acute, (his judgment is perverted, and he 
has lost his discretion at present), and also 
because I have seen his Majesty recover 
from three attacks of the same disease, in 
some parts of which i think he has been 
even worse than he is at present. 

Whether, in that particular species of 
the disorder his Majesty has fallen into, it 
has been found irom experience, that the 
greater number of persons so affected have 
been cured ?—{ believe much the: greater 
number. 

Can you form any judgment, or pro- 
bable conjecture, of the duration of his 
Majesty’s illness?—-No, I cannot: our 
hopes and expectations of a speedy re- 
covery have fluctuated with the fluctua- 
tions of his Majesty’s complaint ; but no- 
thing has hitherto prevented me from 
thinking favourably of the ultimate ters 
mination of the disease. 
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As faras experience enables you to 
judge, do you think it more probable that 
his Majesty will, or will not recover, so as 
to render him capable of attending to pub- 
lic business ?—Yes, I have no doubt; 
there is such an integrity of mind about 
his Majesty, that when once his aberra- 
tions are gone, he will recover perfectly ; 
how soon, it is impossible for me to say. 
I suppose some vestiges of complaint may 
remain when the principal part of the 
disease shall be removed; but I have no 
doubt of his being able to discharge his 
functions just as well as ever. 

What degree of experience have you 
had yourself, in this particular species of 


forty years practice, I have seen several 
instances of it; many. 

Has any amendment already taken 
place in the course of his Majesty’s dis- 
order, and does the appearance of such 
amendment continue at present ?-—There 
have been fluctuations ; his Majesty has 
sometimes been better, and sometimes 
again he has been worse; there have 
been paroxysms ; there have been times 
when he has been apparently going on 
well, and then something suddenly has 
thrown him back: amendment has cer- 
tainly taken place, but then it has been 
transient, and he has been a little worse 
again, and then he has been better again. 
He is much better now than he was at 
several periods of the disease. 

What is the state of his Majesty’s dis- 
order at present, as compared with what 
it was when you were examined before 
the privy council ?—I perceive but very 
little difference from what it was at that 
time. 

Can you ascribe his Majesty’s disorder 
to any particular cause?—I understand 
that it came on from the anxiety of his 
mind upon the illness of his daughter, the 
princess Amelia; I believe there can be 
no doubt of that: those gentlemen ‘who 
were in attendance upon her, I believe, 
will satisfy the committee upon that sub- 
ject; but from their report, I have no 
doubt it originated from that cause. 

When were you first called in?—On 
the 3d of November. 
~ Who were the physicians in attendance 
at the time you were called in?—Dr. 
Heberden, sir Henry Halford, and Dr. 
Baillie, 

Were they the only physicians in at- 
tendance ?~-They were. 

Was there any other confidential me- 


dical person in attendance at the same 
time ?— Not at the time I went. 

Who are the physicians in attendance 
now?—In addition to those gentlemen 
and myself, Dr. Robert Willis. 

When was Dr. Robert Willis called in? 
—To the best of my recollection, on Tues- 
day the 6th of November, in the evening. 
s there any other confidential medical 
person, now in attendance, besides the 
physicians?—Mr. Dundas has attended 
his Majesty : Mr. Battiscomb is his apo- 
thecary, and of course, is there occasion- 
ally ; but there is no other medical person. 
Have you had opportunities of seeing the 
King, from time to time, since your ate 
tendance upon his Majesty in the year 
1788 ?—Yes ; I saw his Majesty in his ills 
ness inthe year 1801, and also in his ill- 
ness in the year 13804. 

Have you been called in to attend his 
Majesty, or have you had any opportus 
nities of seeing his Majesty, in the inter« 
vals between those illnesses of 1788, 1801, 
and 1804, up to the time of your being 
called in, in this present illness ?—I have 
had few opportunities of seeing his. Mae 
jesty, except in those illnesses. I have 
had occasion to see him two or three 
times on my own business, when he did 
me the honour of appointing me his phy 
sician extraordinary, and then his phys 
sicion in ordinary ; but not medically, 

You have stated that the greater nume 
ber of patients, labouring under this same 
sort of infirmity as his Majesty, who have 
come under your observation, have re- 
covered ; do you mean in the greater 
number, to include patients of the age at 
which his Majesty has now arrived ;—It 
has not occurred to me, to see any per~ 
sons. at that advanced period of life, la- 
bouring under this disease. 

Do you know that medicalpeople in 
‘general consider, that as life advances, 
after a certain period, recovery is deemed 
more improbable ?—Yes, I believe that ig 
the general opinion, , 

Then, in the greater number of patients 
who have recovered, as stated by you, all 
those patients were in aclass of age below 
that of the King ?—I think so; there was 
one whose age I do not recollect pres 
cisely, 

Haye you been in the habit of attending 
any of the public hospitals for the recep- 
tion of patients under this disease ?--No, I 
have not been in the habit of attending 
any hospital appropriated to the receps 
tion of such patients, 
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You have stated, that you entertain a 
very favourable opinion of the King’s ulti- 
mate recovery ; aad you have stated one 
of the reasons of your opinion to be, the 
soundness of his Majesty’s constitution ; 
in those patients whom you have attended, 
have you not found that very sound con- 
stitutions have often been afflicted with 
incurable maladies of this nature ?—No, 
Ido not know that I have often found 
that. 

_ Have you found it in any instances ?— 
1 have seen people who have not reco- 
vered. 

‘With very sound constitutions ?—Not 
with such constitutions as the King; pro- 
bably I should have had great hopes of 
them, if they had. But I cannot charge 


‘my mind now with every patient of the 


kind I have attended during forty years. 
The general impréssion made upon my 
mind, does not authorize me to answer 
that question decisively. 

When the constitution is so sound, as 
to afford the medical attendant no reason 
for the mental infirmity as arising out of 


‘that constitution, do you think that the 


robability of recovery is more or less 
rom that circumstance?—More, cer- 
tainly from a sound constitution. 

If you cannot trace any cause for the 
infirmity ?—If I cannot trace any cause, 
if there is no hereditary taint, or any ob- 


“vious cause for it, no external injury, or 


any thing which looks like organical af- 
fection of the brain; I should apprehend 
a sound constitution affords much the 
greatest probability of recovery... 

You have stated, as another reason, the 
extreme accuracy of the King’s memory ; 
in patients labouring under this infirmity, 
is not extreme accuracy of memory very 
frequent, and sometimes what may be 
called morbid?—I never observed that. 

You have also accounted for the proba- 
bility of the King’s recovery, by observing 
the strict, simple, and temperate dict the 
King has always used; when patients 
have come under your observation, whose 
habits of life have been exactly the re~ 


verse of the King’s, not the reducing 


them to that strict and‘temperate diet and 


life’to which the King has been accustom- 


ed, afforded the best ground of hope, for 
medical men, of their recovery ?—When 
excess in the habits of life has been too 
much indulged, the removal of that excess 
and the subsequent adoption of a tempe- 
rate and rather a more sparing regimen, 
has been frequently attended with success. 
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What do you mean, by the integrity of 
the King’s mind, at the present time ?—I 
mean, that his memory is entire, his per- 
ceptions are entire; and his acuteness is 
considerable, which eppears from every 
now and then a comment on any thing 


‘that is said. His judgment I have sai 


was perverted, and that at present his dis- 
cretion is asleep at times; though every 
now and then there are gleams of both, 
but they are transient. 

In detailing the present state of the 
King’s mind, as to his memory, bis per- 
ceptions, the aberrations of his judgment, 
and his loss of discretion, is not that state 
of mind common to all persons labouring 
under the same infirmity, or are they par- © 
ticular symptoms belonging to the King? 
—I do: not know that I ever saw exactly 
a case parallel to the King’s; | the disease 
is modified by his peculiar constitution, 
and perhaps in some measure by his pe- 
culiar station. 

You have mentioned your expectation, 
that the King will recover, and be able 
to transact public business again, but that 
some vestiges of the complaint may re- 
main; do you mean to say, that the re- 
covery will be, in your opinion, complete 
to the transaction of public business, while — 
vestiges of the complaint remain ?—Yes, I 
should haveno doubt there might be times 
when his Majesty might be perfectly com- 
petent toevery thing; and that now and 
then, a little hurry, or something, might 
for a quarter of an hour, or an hour, agitate 
him, but that it would all subside again. 
I understand that was the case in his former 
recoveries, fora time; Ididnot learn when 
it ceased ; I did not see the King in any 
of his illnesses, after he had been declared 
quite well; Lunderstood it did not last 
above amonth or two, or a few weeks ; 
but I only speak from hearsay in this re- 
spect. 

_ Then in fact, you ceased to visit the 
King, in his former illnesses, after he was 
declared quite well ?—Yes. 

‘ And you have heard that, subsequent 


‘to that declaration, there were occasional 


paroxysms of the disorder, though slight 
and short ?—They could hardly be called 
paroxysms; it was more a hurry of man- 
ner than any thing else; as I understood 
from those who saw his —. 

Were you a party to the declaration, 
in the three former illnesses, that the 
King was perfectly well?—Not in the 
three former instances; at the time that 
I declared the King to be well, in the 
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year 1789, I then thought the King well; 
that was, I think, in the beginning of 
March 1789. 

Were you a party to the declaration, 
that the King was perfectly well,in 1789? 
—I was. 

In 1801, were you aparty to the decla- 
ration, that the King was perfectly well? 
-—No; in 1801, after the King was so 
much better, that the bulletins ceased in 
the morning, I withdrew: the King was 


going then to Kew; and IJ thought the 


ing was so well, I did not apprehend it 
to be necessary for me to attend any lon- 
ger. The King hada relapse, I under- 
stood, at Kew; butI did not see him in 
that relapse. 

Can you recollect the date of the last 
bulletin, that was signed by you, in the 
yer 180] ?—No, I have no memorandum 
of it. 

Who were the medical attendants upon 
the King, on his relapse at Kew, in 1801 ? 
—lI believe the late Dr. Gisborne, and 
Dr. John and Dr. Robert Willis. I do 
not know whether Mr. Dundas might 
see him ; but they were the only physi- 
cians attending him at that time. 

Were you a party to the declaration, 
that the King was perfectly well, in the 
year 1804 ?—Yes, I think Iwas at that 
time. 

Was there any relapse after that decla- 
ration, in that illness ?—Not any, that I 
understood ; I did not see his Majesty after 
that; but I never heard of any after- 
wards. 

When you withdrew in the year 1801, 
was it in consequence of any difference 
of opinion with the other medical attend- 
ants ?—None in the world ; it was merely 
because I thought that the King was a 
great deal better, and that my attend- 
ance was no lenger necessary at that 
time. 

You have mentioned, the King’s com- 
petency to business, in the intervals of 
periods of flurries which may occur after 
the disease has in a great measure ceased ; 
during those periods of flurry, do you 
think that the King would be compe- 
tent to transact any business public or 
private ?—I cannot answer that question 
from my own knowledge; but what I un- 
derstood was this, that if the King was 
from any little opposition, rather in a 
flurry, if he was told there was any bu- 
siness to transact, it composed him direct- 
ly; that was the testimony that was given 
to me by several persons who saw him at 
the time. 


Who were the persons who gave you 
that testimony ?—I cannot tell exaetly 
now ; it was those who were about him 
at the time; I think I heard something 
of that kind from Dr. Heberden, but 
I do not meanto rely upon my quota- 
tion. 

In 1801 there was a relapse ?>—Yes. 

But after the complete recoveries in 
1789 and 1804, those flurries occurred ?— 
Yes. I did not understand there was any ~ 
relapse in the first illness, nor in 1804. 
I believe, as far I can recollect, taking 
the whole together, that illness was 
shorter than that of the year 1783 and 
1789; even taking in the period of the 
relapse the whole of the attack was shorter, 
because in 1788 the complaint commenced 
in October, and we did not declare the 
King well till the beginning of March, 
In 1801, it commenced in February ; 
and I think the King was well before the 
end of May, and that includes the period 
of relapse. 

At the time you ceased to attend the 
King in 1801, was there any declaration 
made, that he was completely recovered ? 
—No declaration was 60 made, that he 
was completely recovered. Ido notre- 
collect what the last bulletin was; but I 
know that 1 thought the King so well, that 
I could take my leave of him with pro- 
priety, and I did it; seeing the ing 
getting better, and understanding that he 
was soon going to Kew, I thought that it 
would have a good appearance to the 
public, that I had withdrawn; that it 
would be a confirmation to the public that 
the King was getting well. 

Did you esteem the King well, at the 
time you withdrew your attendance upon 
him?—I should rather think that I did 
think him well at that time ; I thought 
him so nearly so, that could very safely 
withdraw. 

You wished the public to understand, 
from your withdrawing from attendance, 
that the King was well ?—I wished so, 
because I thought so myself. But I do 
not recollect the precise terms of the last. 
bulletin; but I am sure [ never signed 
any thing that I did not think. 

The Committee is to understand, that 
the complete recovery of the King is the 
samé as the complete recovery of any 
other neérson of the same disorder, tobe 
intrusted with any thing he may have to 
transact, whether public or private ?—I 
think so. 

There is no difference, in your estima- 
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tion between the recovery of the King 
and that ofany other person ?—None, in 
_ My estimation. 

Is the present age of his Majesty likely 
more to affect the duration of his illness 
than his age at the respective periods of 
his former attacks of this disorder ?—I 
can only answer that question by saying, 
that age seems to have made very few 
depredations upon his Majesty. He is 
apparently younger and stronger than 
many persons much younger than him- 
self, and therefore much better able to 
resist the effect of disease, than several 
persons, younger than himself would 

e. 

You will, in your answer, compare his 
Majesty, not with other persons, but with 
himself only ; does his present age, more 
or less affect the probability of the dura- 
‘tion of the disorder, than his age at the 
former periods of attack ?—I should ap- 
prehend that it must have some eflect-; 
thoughI do not see that he has at present 
suffered from his age. 

At the period of his Majesty’s former 
attack, in 1804, was his Majesty’s sight 
as mfich affected as it is at present 
No; Idid not observe that his Majesty 
had any defect of sight at that period. 

Is his Majesty’s sight now become very 
defective ?—Very defective, 

Is that defect of sight likely to have any 
influence upon his Majesty’s ultimate 
recovery from the disease, or likely to 
have any influence upon the duration of 
the disorder, supposing him ultimately to 
recover ?—During a certain period of the 
disease, and under certain. circumstances, 
his being blind, is rather a beneficial cir- 
cumstance, -because it intercepts some 
sources of irritation ; but at another pe- 
riod of the disease, it wil! be adverse to 


him, because it also intercepts some. 


sources of amusement. 

Computing, then, the different tenden- 
cies of the defectiveness of his Majesty’s 
‘sight, do you, upon the whole, conclude 
that the defect of sight is favourable or 
unfavourable to the ultimaté recovery of 
‘his Majesty, or tends to shorten ‘or to pro- 
long the duration of his illness, supposing 
him ultimately to‘recover?—That is a 
question I can hardly make up my mind 
to ; I see it operate sometimes for his 
benefit; and there are times whenI think 
that the loss of sight will be a grievance, 
by preventing the amusing him and ab- 
stracting him from himself; but what 
effect it will have upon the protracting or 
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accelerating his recovery, isa great deal 
more than I can give a definitive answer 
to. 

In persons labouring under the disease 
under which his Majesty now unfor- 
tunately labours, do not the persons at- 
tending them, address their countenances 
and manner, very frequently, very much 
to the eye of the afflicted person ?—Yes, © 
undoubtedly. 

Does not the eye afford, to the persons 
attending persons afflicted as his Majesty 
is, when in its perfect state, a mears of 
control over the afflicted person ?—~I have 


‘understood that sometimes, that effect has 


been produced, but I cannot say that I 
ever saw any remarkable instance of it. 

Was not Dr. Simmons called in to at- 
tend the King at the commencement of 
his presentillness ?—I understocd he was? 
but that was before I was there. 

He did not continue in that attendance ? 
—He did not see the King. 

Are you more or less sanguine in your 
hopes of the King’s ultimate recovery, 
than you were when you were examined 
before the privy council ?—I am_ not less 
sanguine of his ultimate recovery, than I 
was then. fe 

Have you experienced any disappoint- 
ment, inthe expectations you entertained 
when you were examined before the privy 
council as to -his Majesty’s recovery, as 
to the time of it?—His Majesty’s relapse, 
after the examination of the physicians. 
before the privy council, certainly dis- 
tressed us, and put the prospect of imme- 
diate recovery to a greater distance, but 
I do not think of ultimate recovery. 

Are you of opinion, that a person, hav- 
ing had, with an interval of several years, 
repeated attacks of this malady, is on the 
last attack more or less likely to recover, 
than a person who has not been so pre- 
viously subject to attack ?—I should ra- 
ther think that the circumstance of his 
having got well before, from similar at- 
tacks, is a foundation of hope, that he will 
from this. 

Does advanced age, coupled with prior 
attacks of the same disorder with which 
his Majesty is now afflicted, make any 
difference, in your calculation, as to the 
probability of his. recovery ?—It would 
in any other case; but there is some- 
thing so peculiar in the King’s, Ido not 
think it has shaken our confidence. 

What are the peculiarities which take 
the King’s case out of your general obser- 
vation ?—Those circumstances to which I 
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have alluded before, the vigour still of 
certain faculties of his mind, and there 
being no mark of fatuity about him. 

You have stated, that you understood 
the cause of his Majesty’s present malacy 
to have been his anxiety about the-prin- 
cess Amelia; have you been informed 
what were supposed to’be the causes of 
the attacks his Majesty hadin 17588, 1801, 
and 1804; or whether those attacks were 
referred to any known cause ?—I do not 
know that the first attack was referred to 
any known cause; in 1801 I did under- 
stand there was a cause ; I did not under- 
stand that in 1804 there was any assigna- 
ble cause. 

When you were called in, on the 3d 
of November, did the Physicians, who 


had been previously in attendance, inform ' 


ou when the first symptom of his Ma- 
jesty’s present complaint was observed by 
them ?—I think they told me on the 25th 
of October. 

Have any of the royal: family seen his 
Majesty, since yeu have been in atten- 
dance ?—~No. 

Has any person, other than the physi- 
cians and the attendants under their in- 
spection, seen his Majesty since you have 
been in attendance ?—The Lord Chan- 


cellor saw him the day before yesterday. 
Did the lord Chancellor apply to you, 

asking your opinion as to the propriety or 

impropriety of seeing his Majesty, before 

he saw him ?>—Yes, he did. 

- Had any of the royal family, previous- 


ly, applied for permission to see his Ma- 
jesty ?—Not that we understood. 

Was it with the unanimous concurrence 
of the physicians, that no injury could 
arise to his Majesty’s health, that the lord 
Chancellor was permitted to see his Ma- 
jesty the day before yesterday ?—There 
was no absolute dissentient; there was a 
discussion on the subject, and there was a 
doubt on some of our minds, whether" it 
would do him good or irritate him; but 
his Majesty had been informed the Chan- 
cellor was to be there, and it was then de- 
cided amongst us, that as that was the 
case, and he seemed to have made up his 
mind to the seeing the -Chancellor, there 
was more chance of irritation by prevent- 
Ing it, than there was by the Chancellor’s 
seeing him ; and therefore the Chancellor 
saw him witb the unanimous concurrence 
of all, after that discussion. . 

By whom was his Majesty informed, 
that the Chancellor would be there, and 


was that information given to his Majesty 
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‘any objection to it. 


with the knowledge and consent of all the 
physicians in attendance ?—1 believe sir 
Henry Halford was the person who in- 


_formed his Majesty the Chancellor was. to 
be there. 


With the knowledge and concurrence 
of all the physicians ?—Not at the time ; 
sir Henry Halford was alone with the King 
at the time he told him, and we did not 
hear of it till afterwards, 

Then the day before yesterday, in conse- 
quence of such information conveyed to his 
Majesty, you and the other physicians had 
none buta choice of evils to choose from ; 
that was, whether he would be irritated by 
seeing him, or moreirritated by not seeing 
him ?—That was not exactly the case: 
we had some hopes that the seeing the 
Chancellor might give the King more 
self-possession, and 1 do not know that it 
did not for a time, because, we had known 
before in former illnesses, that it had done 
so. But there was no evil to be appre- 
hended from it, except there might have 
been a little momentary anxiety about the 
King. We doubted whether it would be 
right or not, in our discussion among our- 
selves ; but there was nothing of clash or 
of opposition of sentiment ; it was a tem- 
perate discussion ; there was no dissention 
at all; it was not apprehended that it was 
a choice of two evils. 4 

Had you been consulted by sir Henr 
Halford, whether he should inform his 
Majesty, in the manner he did, as to the 
Chancellor’s attendance, would you have 
agreed to his Majesty being informed ?}—~ 
That would have depended entirely on 
the state in which I might have seen the 
King at that time. 

Have you, within the last fortnight, secn 
the King, at any time, in sucha state, 
that you thought it desirable the Chan- 
cellor should visit him ?—I do not know 
thatI should of myself have mentioned it ; 
at the same time I do not know, that I had 
I do not think the 
King was quite in the state in which I 
shou'd have expected much benefit to 
have resulted from it, 

When the Chancellor consulted the 
physicians, on the propriety of seeing his 
Majesty, did the physicians agree on any 
stipulations, as to speaking on subjects of 
business or otherwise ?—Yes, they did; 
they desired the Chancellor to avoid any 
thing that might create discussion. One 
principal reason why it was suggested 
that it might be right for the Chancellor 
to see the King, was, that parliament might 
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not take the state of the King merely 
from the representations of his physicians. 
In the first attendance I had upon his 
Majesty in the year 1788, for that reason, 
I desired that the Chancellor would see 
the King, and that Mr. Pitt would see 
the King ; and at my desire they both 
saw him. 

At what period of the King’s illness 
was that?—It was within the first month, 
for it was while his Majesty was at the 
Queen’s lodge at Windsor ; it was in the 
latter end of the month of November 
1788; lord Thurlow went in, and Mr. 


' Pitt also saw the King at that time before 


his Majesty was removed from Windsor 
to Kew. 

Do you recollect whether any advan- 
tageous effect was produced on his Ma- 
jesty, by seeing Mr. Pitt and lord Thur- 
low ?—In both instances a beneficial ef- 
fect ensued. 

In what way did those advantages shew 
themselves ?—The King became more 


‘composed, and he was more manageable 


afterwards: at that time we had no other 
= in attendance upon the King, but 
is pages. 

Has his Majesty been bodily indisposed 
once or twice within the last fortnight ?— 
Yes; there has been at times consi- 
derable accession of fever about the King. 

Do you attach any importance to such 
bodily indisposition as his Majesty has 
been subject to for the last forinight ?>— 
J attach considerable importance to any 
accession of fever; and there was ac- 
cession of fever within the last fortnight ; 
we had no alarm on account of any other 
indisposition. 

In using the word ‘ fever,’ do you mean 
an accession of the mental disease, or of 
bodily indisposition ?—Of bodily indis- 
position, when we have made use of the 
word fever; the King had fever, though 
accompanied with an aggravation of the 
mental disease ; yet it was independent of 
that. . 

Was it at the suggestion, or at the re- 
quest of the lord Chancellor, that he saw 
the King; or was the Chancellor, upon 
his arrival at Windsor, to enquire after his 
Majesty, informed that it was settled that 
he should attend upon him?—It was not 
at the suggestion of the Chancellor, and 
his lordship said that he was not even pre- 
pared to expect such a circumstance; it 
was rather at the recommendation of the 
physicians in attendance. 


When lord Thurlow and Mr. Pitt saw 
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the King in his former illness, were any of 
the physicians present at the same time ? 
—Yes, I was present. — 

. Were any physicians present when the 
— Chancellor saw him the other day :— 

Nor any other person?—Not any per- 
son was in the room but the Chancellor ; 
sir Henry Halford introduced the Chan- 
cellor to the King, and then retired; and 
no other person was in the room. 

You have stated, that one of the induce- 
ments to the Chancellor’s seeing the King 
was, that Parliament was to meet the next 
day ; did the prsiciene desire the Chan- 
cellor to see the King because they were 
aware that Parliament was to meet the 
next day?—I do not know whether that 
was not one of the reasons; but it was 
not done with any disrespect to Parlia- 
ment, only with a view, as it had been in 
the former case, in the year 1788, that 
Mr. Pitt and the Chancellor might both 
have to say,. that they did not take the 
state of the King merely from the repre- 
sentation of his medical attendants. 

Has there been at any time, in your 
opinion, any connexion between the de- 
fect subsisting in his Majesty’s sight and 
the mental disorder under which his Ma- 
jesty at present labours, or at any former 
period laboured?—No, I do not appre- 
hend there is. 

You have said, that you are not less 
sanguine of his Majesty’s ultimate re- 
covery, than you were when you gave 
your evidence before the privy council ; 
are you less sanguine of his Majesty’s 
speedy recovery. than you were at that 
period ?—Yes, of his Majesty’s speedy re- 
covery; from the relapse which took place 
immediately afterwards, we certainly have 
not so fair a prospect. 

Can you staie any probable time for his 
Majesty’s ultimate recovery ?—No, I can- 
not indeed; I think the King is very much 
in the same state that I saw him inthe - 
latter end of the year 1788, and the be- 
ginning of the year 1789, but it varies 
so, there are so many fluctuations, that 
when we see the King a littlé better, and 
going on a little better for two or three 
days, we are sanguine, and if there comes 
a relapse it throws us back again; there 
are such fluctuations, it is impossible to 
give any positive and decided opinion ; 
and indeed in this case there is no de- 
finitive time in the nature of the malady ; 
you can very seldom say; when men 
have a common fever, after the symptoms 
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have been formed three or four days, one 
can form a pretty good judgment as to 
the duration of the disease ; but in this, I 
believe, nobody has ever been able to as- 
certain any precise time. 

Then I understand, from the nature of 

the malady, it is impossible for medical 
skill to ascertain the time of recovery, as 
in a fever or other ordinary disease ?— 
Just so. 
. Are you of opinion, that that difficulty 
is increased by his Majesty’s advanced 
age, and by any other infirmity that may 
haveattached to his Majesty ?>—The King’s 
is a green old age; there is so much ap- 
parent integrity of constitution about him, 
that I think that that certainly does not 
operate upon my mind; and I believe not 
upon the mind of any, so much as it would 
in the case of any other person. 

Do you know how long the Chancellor 
remained with the King!—Very little 
more than a — of an hour; I think 
sir Henry Halford said he minuted him, 
and that it was 18 minutes. 

You have stated, that when lord Thur- 
low saw his Majesty in 1788, and when 
Mr. Pitt saw his Majesty about the same 
time, you were present at those inter- 
views ?—I. was present when Mr, Pitt 
went in, and I think I was once present 
when lord Thurlow went in. 

Nobody was present the day before 
yesterday, when the lord Chancellor went 
in ?—No. 

Was the absence of the physicians, upon 
this occasion, at the physicians’ own sug- 
gestion, or at the request of the lord Chan- 
cellor ?—At the physicians’ own sugges- 
tion, that the Chantellor should form his 
Own opinion. 

Did not the duration of his continuance. 
depend upon the opinion of the physicians? 
—Entirely: the stipulation of the phy- 
sicians was, that he should see his Ma- 
jesty for a quarter of an hour. 


tion, that he proposed to the King to see 
the lord Chancellor, and having so” pro- 
posed, to the King, he communicated to 
the other physicians that he had so pro- 
posed, aud they after some discussion con- 
sented to it ?—Yes, 

But it was not first of all proposed 
to the physicians as a measure by sir 
Henry Halford ?—It had been discussed 
among us some time before, and sir Henry 
Halford at that time thought he saw the 
King in such a state in which we all said 
if we had seen him we should have wished 


it: there was no blame in the world at- 
tached to sir Henry Halford. 

When his Majesty’s physicians, occa- 
sionally, in their daily reports, describe 
his Majesty as being better, do they mean 
to confine themselves exclusively to -his. 
mental disorder, or to combine with it an 
considerations of his bodily state?—To 
combine them; when they say he is 
better, they mean both. 

Fever, in the bulletins, means not 
merely fever, but the mental disorder ag- 
gravated by fever?—At those times the 
King has had fever, and it has perhaps 
been the most prominent part of his dis- 
order; there have been periods when the 
King was very seriously ill with fever. 

Withdrew. 


Dra. Matraew called in; and 
examined. 


Acquaint the Committee whether the 
state of his Majesty’s health is such as to 
render him incapable of coming in person 
to his Parliament, or of attending to an 
kind of public business ?—The state of his 
Majesty’s health is such, as to prevent his 
attending Parliament, or attending to any 
kind of public business. 

What are the hopes you entertain of his 
Majesty’s recovery ?—I think it very pro- 
bable, that ultimately the King will re- 
cover. 
Do you found the opinion, given in your 
answer to the previous question, upon the 
particular symptoms of his Majesty’s dis- 
order, or upon general experience in other 
cases of the same nature ; or upon both ? 
—Not upon general experience, but upon 
the likeness that I understand the present 
indisposition of his Majesty bears to the 
other three indispositions of the same ge- 


neral character. 


In that particular species of the dis- 
order his Majesty has fallen into, has it 


. -| been found, from experience, that the 
It was of sir Henry Halford’s own mo- 


greater number of persons so affected have 
been cured ?—I really cannot give a very 


‘satisfactory answer to that question from 


any experience of my own, for that has 
been very limited ; but I understand the 
greater number of cases of that kind have 
recovered for the time, although in many 
instances there are returns of the indis- 
position in the same individual. 

.Can you form any judgment or pro- 
bable conjecture, as to the duration of his 
Majesty’s illness ?—-I can form no satisfac- 
tory conjecture at all; the only ground of 
comparison is, by regard to the former 
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illnesses of his Majesty, and that might be 
very deceitful ; but that appears to be the 
only ground on which we can form an 
conjecture with respectto the probable du- 
ration of his Majesty’s indisposition. 

As far as experience enables you to judge 
of his Majesty’s disorder, do you think it 
more probable that his Majesty will, or 
will not recover, so as to render him ca- 

able of attending to public business ?>— 
r should think it much more probable, if 
his Majesty was to recover, he would re- 
cover with the full power to transact pub- 
lic business as before his present illness. 

What degree of experience -have you 
had, yourself, in this particular species of 
disorder ?—My experience has been very 
limited, certainly ; I have now been 
about twenty years in business, and I have 
occasionally seen patients affected with 
an illness of a similar character ; but not 
in any great number. 

Has any amendment already taken place 
in the course of his Majesty’s disorder, and 
does the appearance of such amendment 
continue at present?—His Majesty is 
certainly better now, than he has been in 
some periods of his present indisposition ; 
Ido not think that of late there has been 
an appearance of much improvement. 

Can you assign the disorder of his Ma- 
jesty to any particular cause ?—I have no 
doubt in my own mind that his complaint 
arose eut of the great affection that his 
Majesty had for his deceased daughter, 
and the great affliction that he felt during 
her long and tedious illness. 

_ When were you first called in, to see the 
King ?—I believe it was the 25th of Oc- 
tober. 

Were you in the habit of attending on 
the King before this illness?—No, not 
at all. 

Did you ever visit the King, as a pa- 
tient, before this illness ?—No, never. 

In ordinary cases, would you suppose 


that a patient was more likely to recover . 


from a mental malady, having been af- 
fected with mental malady three or four 
times previously, than if he had never 
been so affected ?—I do not know very 
well what answer to give to that question : 
I think it bears two ways; it appears to 
me, that where a person has had an indis- 
position with certain symptoms three or 
four times, and has recovered, it always 
gives a considerable presumption, pro- 
vided the constitution is not much weak- 
ened in its powers, that the person will 
recover again; at the a time it may 
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be said, that the susceptibility to dis. 
ease is increased by thenumber of attacks, 
and in that point of view the person 
might not beso likely torecover. I think, 
however, that the other reasoning has 
more power altogether than the last, and 
therefore I should say, that if the consti- 
tution is not much weakened, it gives a 
presumption, if a person has recovered 
from a similar disease three times, that he 
has a considerable chance of recovering 
the fourth time. 

When you talk of the King’s recovery, 
and competency to public business, you 
mean, the complete recovery, as you 
would speak of another patient, to be 
competent to the management and direc- 
tion of all his affairs ?—I think so. Ido 
not say that the King might not fall back 
and be liable to any future attack of a 
similar indisposition ; but as far as I can 
judge of it, it is most probable, that if he 
does recover, he will recover with the 
same power of performing his duties as a 
Sovereign as before. . 

Have any of the royal family seen the 
King, since his indisposition ?—Not as far 
as I know ; I believe at the time he was 
beginning to be burried at first, his famity 
saw him; but since the disease established 
its character, I believe, none of the royal 
family have seen him. I believe nobody 
since the 25th of October. 

Is the hurry of which you speak, to be 
understood as subsequent or anterior to the 
25th of October ?—He was certainly very 
much hurried on the 25th of October ; 
but I believe there were little marks of the 
same sort before that; and that they were 
observed by his family, before they were 
observed by strangers. 

Did you observe any symptoms of it 
before the 25th of October ?—I think 
once or twice | observeda little, but it did 
not strike me much; on the 25th it was 
very well marked. I saw the King twice 
a day, before the 25th, to give an account 
of his daughter. 

Did you make any observation, on the 
state of the King, on the 24th of October? 
—I have no recollection of making any 
particular observation. 

Can any persons have any access to his 
Majesty, without the knowledge and con- 
sent of the physicians ?—I believe not 5 
there are certain persons of course estab- 
lished about his Majesty, but there is no 
stranger ; occasionally one or two of his 
confidential pages have come into the 
room for an instant, but I do not know that 


| any body else has. 
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. Has any person, other than the royal 
family, or his pages, or attendants, seen the 
King,since you have been in attendance 


7 upon his Majesty ?—Yes, the lord Chan- 


cellor saw his Majesty the day before 
yesterday. 

Were you consulted on the propriety of 

the lord Chancellor’s seeing the. King ?— 
Itmade a part of general conversation, 
among the physicians, the day before the 
lord Chancellor saw the King ; and it was 
thought upon the whole, perhaps, that it 
would be more satisfactory that the Chan- 
cellor should see the King, so as to give 
anaccount of him from his own obser- 
vation. 
.. Was that a matter that suggested itself 
to the physicians in their medical capacity, 
or was it thrown from any other quarter? 
—It was not thrown out from any other 
quarter so farasI know. 

From which of the physicians did the 
first suggestion come, of the propriety 
of the Chancellor seeing the King ?-—I be- 
lieve it was from Dr. Heberden. 

What reasons did Dr. Heberden assign, 
for;wishing the Chancellor.to see the King? 
There was no reason assigned, but that I 
have assigned now, that it was thought de- 
sirable parliament should have, not simply 
the report of the physicians, but the re- 
port of the lord Chancellor, from his own 
observation. 

. Did the physicians consider it any part 
of their duty, to discuss what would be 
most satisfactory to parliament ?—I really 
do not know, whether they may not have 
gone beyond their duty ; i do not pretend 
to say whether it was wisesor not. | 

Dv you know that his Majesty had been 
informed, previously to such consultation 
among the physicians, that on that day 
the Chancellor would be at Windsor ?— 
Yes, he was informed. 

By whom was he so informed ?—I be- 
lieve by sir Henry Halford. 

Was such information communicated by 
sir Henry Halford to the King, in conse- 
quence of any discussion amongst the 
physicians ?—There was no discussion, as 
far as I recollect, by which sir Henry was 
empowered to make any communication 
to the King ; and the fact is, I believe, it 
was thought afterwards better, that the 
communication had not been made. 

Has his Majesty been subject to any 
bodily indisposition, within the last fort- 


‘night?—His body has hardly been at 


any time perfectly free from indisposition. 
you attach any importance to the 
VOL. XVIII. 
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indisposition .to which his Majesty has 
been subject, in the course of the last fort- 
night, as affecting his general health ?—I 
should not, I think, attach much import+ 
ance to.it; the idea that naturally.occurs 
to the mind, in considering a small defect - 
of bodily health, is this, that as the. King 
during the whole of this ingisposition, has 
had more or less of bodiJy indisposition, 
though somtetimes very little, yet it be- 
comes an additional though a slight proof 
that he may probably recover, that he 
has. that bodily ailment:. If there was 
precisely the state of mind which the 
King has without bodily ailment, we 
should say, there was altogether a less 
chance of the King’s recovering, than ‘if 
he had the bodily ailment just stated ; at 
the same time, I think it right to say, that 
sometimes that bodily ailment has been 
very little. 

Does the King’s age render his reco- 
very more or less probable, than if he 
were a younger person?—It certainly 
renders it less probable; at the same 
time, age is a relative term; the King, at 
72, is stronger and younger, if one may 
use that expression, than many. persons of 
62, and therefore may have a better chance 
than most persons would have at the same 
period of life. . 

Does the King’s defect of sight at all in- 
fluence, in your opinion, the probability 
or improbability of the King’s ultimate 
recovery ?—I have really no experience 
at all, and therefore what I shall say to 
the Committee must be considered as a 
conjecture, and therefore probably of 
little value. Ishould conceive that, in 
the earlier periods of an indisposition like 
the King’s, blindness would probably be 
an advantage; that it would lessen the 
excitement; but when a person, afflicted 
like the King, goes on towards recovery, 
I conceive that the want of sight would 


be a disadvantage, because he would be 


deprived of many amusements that would 
occupy his mind and assist in the com- 
plete recovery. I conceive, that when a 
person, similarly situate with regard to 
complaint as the King, has got into a state 
of convalescence so as to be able to take 
exercise, perhaps the having sight would 
be then a disadvantage again, because he 
would be roused by a great many objects, 
and take violent exercise, which might 
possibly bring back a return of the com- 
plaint. What I say now, however, is al- 
together conjecture. 
Do you think that the King’s, defec* 
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sight is less likely to have an influence 
upon the ultimate recovery of the King, 
than upon the duration of his disorder ?— 
IT shotild ‘think it less likely to have an in- 
fluence upon the positive recovery of 
the King, than upon the duration of his 
iliness 

Can you,y under the circumstances 
which tre attach to the King’s si- 
tuation, ‘his defect of sight and his age, | 
form in your own mind any conjecture, at 
all satisfactory to you, as to the probable 
duration of the King’s illness ?—I really 
cannot. I can only give the answer I 
have done before } we can only conjec- 
‘ture, arid there is no other ground of judg- 
ment I can perceive, than that of com- | 


ring ‘the ‘present with his Majesty’s 
rmer illnesses; at the same time, I 
think, the circumstances are such, as to 
render it likely that the present indisposi- | 
tion will be a longer indisposition than | 
some of the former. . 

Have ‘you ever known an instance of a 
person, of the King’s age, and deprived | 
of sight, recovering perfectly from an at- | 
tack, such as his Majesty now labours’ 
under ?—I have never known, ‘so far as I. 
recollect, but one person who was affected | 
‘with this disorder, ‘who was as old as the. 
King, and that person saw ; but that per-. 
‘yon did not recover. 

Have you a more-or less sanguine ex- 
pectation of his Majesty’s ultimate reco- 
‘very, now, than you had at the period 
‘when you were exainined before 'the privy 
council ?—I have rather a less sanguine 
expéctation; ‘but the difference in that 
I ought to-say, is-very ‘little. 

' Have you a more or less sanguine ex- 
‘pectation of ‘this Majesty’s speedy reco- 
‘very, now, than ‘you had at that period ?-— 
‘Tnever thought it likely that his Majesty 
would recover soon; if there is any 
-ehange in my sentiments now, it is most 
‘probably that it will be longer than 1 
- thought at one'time. | 

What has made you somewhat less san- 
guine of the King’s speedy recovery, than 
you were, when examined before the 
privy council ?—That there has been ano- 
ther attack since I was examined; and I 
think the remission since the attack has 


been hardly so complete as some of the 
former ones were. 
Having stated, in the earlier part of 
— examination; that you believed his 
ajesty’s affection for the deceased Prin- 
cess, and grief during ‘her illuess, was the 
cause of his Majesty’s indisposition, will 
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you state whether, in your opinion, the 
of such being as- 
signable, is favourable or otherwise, with. 
regard to the prospect of his Majesty’s re+ 
can only answer that ques- 
tion conjecture; but I should say, 
upon the whole, it was rather favourable. 
It is-better to know some fixed cause for 
the complaint, and it is better likewise 
that the cause should have ceased, which 
it has done in the present instance. 
Withdrew. 


Sabbati, 15° die Decembris, 1810, 
Dr. Wittvam Heserpen, called in; and 
examined. 


You are desired to acquaint the Com- 
mittee, whether the state of his Majesty’s 
health is such, as to’ render him incapable 
of coming in person to his Parliament 5 
or, of attending to any kind of public bu- 
siness ?>—It is. 

What are the hopes, you entertain, of 
his Majesty’s recovery ?—I entertain the 
greatest expectation of his Majesty’s re- 
covery. 

Do you found the opinion, given in 
your answer to the previous question, 
upon the particular symptoms of his Ma- 
jesty’s disorder ; or, upon general expe-. 
rience in other cases of the same nature ; 
or, upon both ?—I found my opinion upon 
the symptoms of his Majesty’s case, to- 
— with the knowledge of what has 

appened in his Majesty’s previous indis- 
positions of the same kind. ; 

In that particular species of the dis- 
order his Majesty has fallen into, has it 
been found, from experience, that the 

eater number of persons so affected have. 
‘been cured ?—I believe it has. 

Can you form any judgment or proba- 
ble ‘conjecture of the duration of his Ma- 
jesty’s illness ?—I can form no judgment 
of any particular period, which is likely 
to be the termination; but the experience 
of his Majesty’s former illnesses, of the 
same kind, induce me to expect that it 
will not be very distant. 

‘As far as experience enables you to 
‘judge of his Majesty’s disorder, do you 
think it more probable that his Majesty . 
will or will not recover, so as to render 
him capable of attending to public busi- 
ness?=I think there is every reason to 
expect, that his Majesty will recover, and 
be perfectly competent to transact public 
business. 

‘What degree of experience have you 


had, yourself, in this particular species of 
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digorder ?=-I have had very limited expe- 
rience of my own. 

Has any amendment already taken 
place in the course of his- Majesty’s dis- 
order; and does the appearance of such 
amendment continue at present ?—-There 
has been a considerable amendment ; and 
the amendment continues at present, 

State your opinion upon the present 


state of his Majesty’s health, as compared | 


with that at the time you were examined 
before the privy council; do you con- 
ceive him to be better or worse, or in the 
same state ?=[ should conceive him to be 
very much in the same state. It would be 
right to add to that answer, that his Ma- 
jesty has not continued: uniformly in the 
same state, since | was examined before 
the privy council; buat has been worse 
for a few days and since then has been 
better again. : 

When did you last see the King }—I 
saw the King yesterday morning. 
~ What was his state at that time ?—I un- 
derstood that his Majesty had passed a 
very good night; but previous to my see- 
ing his Majesty in the morning, it had 
been mentioned to him, that his physi- 
cians, or some of them, were coming to 
town for the purpose of being examined ; 
and I believe it was owing to that cause, 
that his Majesty had a little hurry upon 
him at the time I saw him: I conceive it 
was owing to that cause, because his con- 
versation was directed to that subject. 

By whom had the communication been 
made to the King, that his physicians were 
coming to town to be examined ?—I un- 
derstood it to have been made by Dr, 
Reynolds. 

Did Dr. Reynolds make that communi- 
ing, by the advice and with 
the concurrence of the other physicians, or 
with their knowledge?—Dr. Reynolds 
meaning to come to town sooner than the 
other physicians, had seen his Majesty 
earlier, and mentioned it to him, I believe, 
when he was by himself, and previous to 
any communication with the other phy- 
sicians, 

Will you have the goodness to define 
what you mean by the word hurry ?— 
Talking more rapidly, and with quicker 
transitions from one subject to another, 

Is the Committee to understand, that 
you mean to express an ineoherent talk- 


_ As you presume that the communica- 
tion made to the King, had occasioned the 


form the Committee; that, after having had: 
a good night, the King has been, in the 
present iilness, invariably better than 
i when he has a sleepless night, or a 
jhight with very little sleep?—He has, 
| very generally, been better after passing 
good night. 
| Has that always been the case ?-—It has 
not always been the case. — 
When you state that you expect that the 
| King’s recovery will not be very distant, 
| what limitation of time do you apply ta 
the words, very distant I can apply ne 
distinct limitation; but in his Majesty’s 
last illness I was called to attend him on 
the {2th of February 1804; and his Ma- 
jesty first presided at a council I think on 
the 23d of April following: I should ex- 
his iNness, in the present case, to fol- 
ow nearly the same character as in that 
illness; and, what I understand to have 
been the case in his former illnesses. 

Do you expect, that, dating from this 
day, bis Majesty is likely to be so far ree 
covered within one month, as to be able to 
preside at a council ?-I cannot possibly 
give any distinct answer to that question ; 
there is nothing that makes it impossible, 
and there is nothing that leads me to say 
it will be so, 

Have you seen such symptoms of ‘his 
‘Majesty’s disorder, since you were exa- 
mined before the privy council, as to lead 
you to hope his recovery will be more 
speedy, than you did hope at the time you 
were so exammed ?—I think there are no 
circumstances to lead me to expect it 
would be more speedy, than when I was 
examined before the privy council. 

Have there been any circumstances, 
which have induced you to. abate of your 
hopes and expectations of a speedy reca- 
very ?—-No circumstances to induce me 
toabate my hopes of his ultimate reco- 
very; and no other circumstances to make 
me doubt of his speedy recovery, than 
there having elapsed another fortnight, 

without his being at present forwarder 
than: he was at that time, 

Have his physicians been disappointed, 
in their expectations of the fluctuations im 
the King’s disorder, since the 29th of 
vemberf-—-They have not been disap- 


_} pointed in their general view of the case ; 


at each particular period of remission of 
his Majesty’s illness, they have enter- 
tained a hope that it might go on te a 
a approach to recovery than it has 
one. ‘ 


hurry you witnessed, do you mean to in- | 


When were you first called upon, to at- 
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tend the King, in your ener capa- 
city ?—On the 12th of February 1804, I 
began a regular attendance upon his Ma- 
jesty. He may have occasionally asked 
me some things, on the subject of his 
health, before that;. but not as a consult- 
ation of a regular physician. 

When did the King first begin to ask 

ou any questions, respecting his health, 
before you became a regular attendant 
upon the King?—I never was. consulted 
by his Majesty, as a physician before ; 
when I have seen his Majesty, he’ has 
sometimes mentioned circumstances of his 
health to me, but not having sent for me 
as a physician. 

Did you give opinions to the King, or 
advice, or prescribe, in consequence of 
those questions being asked you?—I never 
wrote a prescription, I believe. 

» Did you give advice, or prescribe, ver- 
bally?—No: questions that his Majesty 
may have asked me (and I really am not 
sure that his Majestyasked me any questions 
before) that have been merely in conver- 
sation. 

You began to attend the King, regular- 
ly, on the 12th of February 1804 ?—Yes. 

Did you attend the King, during the 
= progress of that disorder ?—Yes, I 

id. 

Did you refer that disorder to any as- 
signable cause ?—Yes. 

Do you think that a patient who: has 
been afflicted with mental derangement, 
frequently, during his life, is more or less 
likely to recover from the disorder under 
which he may labour at the present time 
than if-he had never been so afflicted ?—I 
Should conceive it must depend upon the 
effects apparently produced by each at- 
tack of the disorder. 

In the ‘case ‘of the King, do you think, 
that his having been afflicted three times 
tenes with the same disorder, makes 

im more or less likely to recover from the 
present attack ?—More likely. 

Do you take his age into consideration, 
when you answer that question?—Ido. | 

You have stated, that the greater num- 
ber of patients, as far as your experience 
-and information have gone, have reco- 
vered from attacks of a similar nature ; in 
‘speaking upon that subject, do you include 
patients of the age at which the King has 
now arrived ?—No ; the cases that I know 
distinctly of, respecting persons of the 
King’s age, have been too few. for me to 
speak particularly to that effect. . 
Have you known any cases of patients 


above seventy years of age?—I have. 
known cases of derangement of persons 
above seventy years of age; I have 
known no case similar to his Majesty’s, in 
any person of that age. : 

In those cases of derangement of pa- 
tients above seventy years of age, have 
any of them recovered ‘—In derangement, 
if the delirium of. fever may be so called, 
certainly many have. 

Do you, speaking medically, consider 
the delirium of fever to come under the 
description of derangement of mind ?—It 
certainly does not come under the general 
character of insanity; no more does his 
Majesty’s case. 

What description would you give of his 
Majesty’s case ; is itmerely the delirium of 
fever ?—No, it is not merely the delirium of 
fever ; nor is it any common Case of in- 
sanity ; it is a derangement attended with 
more or less of fever, and liable to acces- 
sions and remissions. 

Has it at times happened, during your 
different attendances upon the King, in 
disorders of this nature, that the King has 
been affected with fever?—Through the 
whole course of it, his Majesty has not 
uniformly beén affected with fever; the 
beginning of the last attack, and the pre- 
sent attack, which is all I can personally 
speak to, have been attended with fever ; 
and fever has occasionally occurred dur- 
ing the course of them. 

Has there been, at any time, inthe King, 
during the course of these disorders, de- 
rangement without fever ?>—Yes. 

_ During the periods at which derange- 
ment has occurred without fever, how 
would you then describe the disease ?—I 
can give it no other term than derange- 
ment. 
Have you seen patients, above seventy 
years of age, who have laboured under 
derangement without fever ?—I have seen 
cases of insanity in persons above seventy 
years of age. 

Have those patients recovered ?>—No. 

Have those patients, or any of them, 
whom you have seen labouring under in- 
sanity, and above seventy years of age, 
been attacked after the age of seventy ?— 
I believe not. 

_ Were they patients, or any of them, 
who had experienced attacks of insanity 
in the earlier parts of their lives, and had 
intervals of. sanity between those attacks, 
or were ‘they patients who had been 
afflicted with one continued insanity ?—I 
can .only speak decidedly of one case 
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where there have been intervals of sanity. 
Is the patient now dead ?—Yes. 
How long was it from the time of the 


~ Jast attack on that patient to his death?— 


I did not see it at the beginning, but I be- 
lieve four or five years. 

. Do you know how long previous to the 
age of seventy the last attack which ter- 
minated only in death had commenced ?>— 
I believe very much about the age of 
seventy. 

. What is the present state of the King’s 
bodily health, in your opinion ?—There is 
no material injury that his Majesty appears 
to have suffered in his bodily heaith. 

Is his Majesty’s constitution what may 
be called periectly sound ?—Perfectly. 
Do you think a perfectly sound constitu- 


_tion co-existing with a complete mental 


distemper, a favourable symptom towards 


recovery from a mental disorder ?—In | 


such cases, where the mental disorder has 
been attended with any affection of the 
bodily health, I should consider the sound- 
ness of the constitution, and a perfect state 
of health, to be material to a person’s re- 
covery. 

_ You would have greater hopes from the 
circumstance of a sound constitution and 
bodily health ?—In cases where the men- 
tal disorder had been connected with any 
affection of the body. 

_ In the King’s present disorder, do you 
attribute that disorder to any bodily de- 
rangement ?—Not originally. 

_ Does it now depend upon any bodily 
derangement ?—lIt is connected with his 
bodily health ; his bodily health has been 
affected by his disorder. 

Has that affection of his bodily health 

produced such a re-action as to account 
for his present state altogether ?—I do not 
consider his Majesty’s bodily health to 
have been the origin of his disorder; but 
his Majesty’s bodily health has been af- 
fected along with the disorder, and made 
part of the disorder. 
_. Are there any symptoms now attending 
his Majesty’s bodily health, by the re- 
moval of which you think that the reco- 
very of his Majesty’s reason would be at- 
tained ?—His Majesty has a tendency to 
fever, sometimes existing, sometimes not 
existing, the removal of which tendency 
would contribute to his Majesty’s restora- 
tion, in my opinion. 

- Has there been, during the present ill- 


‘ness, at any period, a total absence of 


fever ?—Yes, 
During the total absence of fever, in the 


present illness, has, at any time, the de- 
rangement of mind continued ?—I be- 
lieve never, in a great degree. 
In any degree -—Yes. 
You have stated that it has happened, 
that the King has had some hours sleep in 


‘the course of the night, and has not been 


better after that sleep; do you reckon 
that a favourable or an unfavourable 
symptom, in regard to the King’s reco- 
very ?=—I should think it indifferent, in re- 
gard to his ultimate recovery. 

*» Would it lead you to suppose, that his 
recovery was not likely to be so speedy as 
if sleep produced its desired effect ?>—It 
would not lead me to form any certain 
conclusion, with regard to that effect. 

When you. attended the King, in the 
year 1804, did you sign the bulletins at 
that time?—Yes. | 

Do you recollect the last bulletin that 
was put forth to the public >—No. ; 

Was it intended that bulietin should 
convey to the public that his Majesty was 
completely recovered ?—I apprehend that 
the bulletin must have been intended to 
convey an idea, that his Majesty was per- 
fectly recovered, so.far as regarded a com- 
petency to transact public business. 

_ Are the Committee to understand, that 
when you apply the words “ perfectly re- 
covered” to the King, you apply them in 
the same sense as you would to any pri- 
vate individual, that he was perfectly re- 
covered, for the transaction of any busi- 
ness, public or private, which might be. 
long to him, and to the entire management 
of his affairs >—Yes. 

The Committee then are to understand, | 
that at the cessation of the bulletins, in 
the year 1804, the King was so completely 
recovered apprehend so. 

_ After the cessation of the bulletins, did 
you visit the King as his physician, in 
1804 ?—After the cessation of the bulle- 
tins, his Majesty went out of town; I was 
not with him out of town; he returned to 
town at no very long intervals, and then 
his Majesty’s physicians attended him. I 
believe it was in the month of August that 
his Majesty went down to Weymouth, 
and from that time till the end of October 
sir Francis Millman and myself were one 
of us-always with his Majesty; for the 
greatest part of the time, I was with his 
Majesty. 

Were you and sir Francis Millman the 
only attendants upon his Majesty at Wey- 
mouth ?—Yes. 

At any period subsequent " the bul- 
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letins in 1804, did you perceive in the 
King any flurried manner which excited 
our attention ?>—His Majesty was more 
jable to hurries; but I believe that at 
any period of any day he was perfectly 
competent to transact business. 
‘ Do you consider the hurries, of which 
you have been speaking, to have been 
any vestiges ‘of, or at all dependent upon 
the King’s mialady ?—I do. 

You have said, that fever has accom- 
panied the King’s malady, and that that 
fever has been intermitting during the 
¢ourse of his malady, but that you did not 
éonsider tlie fever to be the cause of his 
malady ; do you conceive the cause of 
his malady to have been the affliction of 
the King for the illness of his daughter }— 
Ido. 

You have said, that you do not consider 
the King’s to be acase of ordinary insa- 

hat is the cause in your opinion sub- 
sisting in the King’s constitution which 
renders him liable to these attacks of 
taental derangement ?—It is a peculiarity 
of constitution, of which I can give no dis- 
tinct’ account. 

Can you give any distinct account of 
the.cause of the accession of fever which 
sometimes attends the mental derange- 
ment of his Majesty ?—In the disorders 
which his Majesty has had similar to the 
present, and in the present disorder, the 
while frame has been more or less disor- 


‘dered; both body and mind.. 


- Can you form atiy opinion of the cause 
of that fact ?—I conceive, with reference 
to the present case, that the cause was cer- 
tainly owing to his Majesty’s anxiety on 
the subject of his daughter’s illness ; that 
cause produced, from the peculiarity of 
his Majesty’s constitution, the derange- 
ment both in body and mind which con- 
stitutes his present disorder. 

Are Fh able to afford the Committee 
any information as to the peculiarity of 
that constitution, in what it consists ?—I 
conceive the peculiarity to be simply, that 
his Majesty has appeared liable to attacks 
of disorder similar to bis present; but the 
cause of his being liable I cannot at all 
assign. 

Has the remission of the fever, after 


the last considerable access of the disorder, |- 
_ been as entire and complete as after any 
former attack, in this now subsisting in- 


disposition of his Majesty ?—I consider 
the present remission to bear date from 
the evening of the 10th of this month; 


during that interval, from the 10th to the 
time that I left his Majesty. yesterday 
morning, I should conceive the intermis- 
sion is as perfect as Curing the same num- 
ber of days im any former intermission of 
his present illness. 

Do you conceive the defect of his Ma- 
jesty’s sight to be a circumstance favour- 
able or unfavourable to his ultimate re- 
covery ?—I should consider it as a circum- 
stance of inconvenience, but not a cir 
cumstance at all prejudicial to his ultimate 
recovery. 

Do you conceive it to be a circumstance 
having any influence upon the duration of 
his illness, and tending either to prolong 
or to shorten it ?-—1 should not consider it 
likely either to prolong or to shorten his 
illness to such a period when his Majesty’ 
was described, in my answer to a former 
question, to have been considered capable 
of transacting public business ; after that 


period I should conceive it of use to his 


ajesty, in preventing the subsequent 

Is the Committee to understand you as 
saying, that you consider the defect of his 

ajesty’s sight as a circumstance neither 
likely to retard nor likely to accelerate 
the period of his recovery, so as that his 
Majesty shall arrive at that state which 
you call a fit one for the discharge of busi- 
ness ?—-I conceive it to be an indifferent 
circumstance, as to that, 

You have stated, that sinee you were 
examined before the Privy Council, his 
Majesty has been worse for a few days, 
and since then better again ?>—Yes. 

Is the Committee to understand from 
that, that since the examination before the 
Privy Council, his Majesty has had a re- 
lapse ?>—-Yes. 

State whether, since that relapse, or in 
consequence of that relapse, you have the 
same confidence and expectation of a 
speedy recovery that you had before?— . 
It would not alter my opinion of the pre- 
bable time of his Majesty’s recovery, 
though I can hardly pronounce it speedy. 

Do you during the 
attacks of his Majesty, after any remission 
of the disorder, there was any renewed in- 
crease of his illness?—There have been 
several. 

Has the apprehension of a recurrenee 
of mental malady in the mind of any 
patient, after’ repeated attacks, any and 
what effect in producing the renewal of 
such attack?—I should conceive, an ap- 
prehension in the mind of the patient 
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would not tend to produce any recurrence 
of the disorder. , 


Does the advance of his Majesty’s age, 
since his first attack in 1788, increase or 


diminish your expectation of his Majesty’s | 


ultimate recovery ?—Abstractedly consi- 
dered, his Majesty’s greater age would 
certainly be considered an unfavourable 
circumstance ; but when I have regard to 
the peculiar circumstances of his Ma- 
jesty’s disorder, I think his advanced age 
does not alter my own expectation of his 
ultimate recovery. 

Would the greater pressure of public 
business row than in the year 1788, have 
any and what effect, in your opinion, as to 
accelerating or retarding his Majesty’s 


complete recovery ?—I really am not com-_ 


petent to give any distinct answer to that 
question. 

Do you think more or less favourably of 
the probable issue of his Majesty’s ma- 
lady, from there being such an assignable 
cause for that malady as you have stated? 
—I should think more favourably. 

Withdrew. 


Sin Henry Hatrorp, Bart. called in; and 
examined. 


You are desired to acquaint the Com- 
mittee, whether the state of his Majesty’s 
health is such as to render him incapable 
of coming in person to meet his parlia- 
ment, or of attending to any kind of pub- 
lic business ?>—I think his Majesty is in- 
capable of coming to his parliament, or of 
attending to any public business. 

What are the hopes you entertain of his 
Majesty’s recovery ?—I have very high 
expectations of his Majesty’s recovery. 

you found the opinion, given in your 
answer to the previous question, upon the 
particular symptoms of his Majesty’s dis- 
order, or upon general experience in ather 
cases of the same nature, or upon both ?— 
Upon both, / 
_ Whether in that particular species of 
the disorder his Majesty has fallen into, it 
‘thas been found from experience, that the 
proses number of persons so affected have 

en cured?—I think so, 


Can you form any judgment or pro- 


‘able conjecture of the duration of his 
Majesty’s illness ?~-No, I cannot. 
Whether, so far as experience enables 
‘you to judge of his Majesty’s disorder, 
ou think it more probable that his Ma- 
Jesty will or will not recover, so as to ren- 
der him capable of attending to public 


business ?—I think it is more probable 
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that his Majesty will recover, ‘so asto — 
enable him to attend to public business, - 

What degree of experience have “you 
had yourself, in this particular speci¢s‘of 
disorder ?—I have been in practice ‘nines 
teen years, and during that time a ¥ 
considerable number of cases have fallen 
under my notice. 

Whether any amendment has a 
taken place in the course of his Majesty’s 
disorder, and whether the appearance of 
such amendment continues at nt ?— 
A very considerable amendment has taken 
place in his Majesty’s disorder since its 
commencement. Ido not think his Ma- 
jesty has made much progress within the 
last fortnight. 

When did you last see the King ?—This 
morning. 

What was the state of the King, at that 
time ?—His Majesty had hada quiet 
night, and was composed in his conversa~ 
tion. 

Do you think the King was better to 
than he was yesterday ?—I think he was 


| quite as well —- as he was yesterday. 


Do you think there was amend- 
ment to-day from yesterday No; I 
think the King was much the same to-day 
as he was yesterday. 

What s 
you to think the disorder was in the same 
state as it was yesterday, when the King 
had had a quiet night, and was composed ? 
That was the case the greater part of 
yesterday, though there were occasionally - 
moments of discompesure. 

Was it the case yesterday morning, that 


-he was composed ?—No, not in the early 


part of the 

When you say that the greater numbet 
of patients afflicted with this distemper, 
according to your experience have reco- 
vered, dg you include in that persons of 
the King’s age ?—The cases of the sauré 
age with the King, must be very few in- 
deed; I think they are generally at ear- 
lier periods. 

Have you seen any patients of the 
King’s age, afflicted with the same ma- 
lady ?—Not precisely under the same 
circumstances with the King; the King’s 
case must be in some respects peculiar. 

In what does the pecaliarity of the 


‘King’s case consist?—-More in the cir- 


cumstances of the management. 

Is there any thing omitted in the ma- 
nagement of the King’s case, that would 
be applied to that ofany other patient 7 
I believe not. 


ptoms were there to induce _ 
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bodily health ?—He has feverish symp- 
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Is there any thing added to the manage- 
ment in the King’s case, which could not 
be added to that in the case of any other 
patient ?—I believe not. 

_ Then in what does the difference of the 

management consist?—I conceive the 
King is more capable of being excited by 

external causes, from not being in the 

habits of being contradicted -or opposed 

through his life. 

Are your hopes of recovery more faint 
in the case of the King, from the circum- | 
stances you have described, than they 
would be in the case of any other patient 
mentally circumstanced as the King is ?>— 
Not of ultimate recovery. 

Are your hopes, of the speedy recovery 
of the King, as strong as they were on the 
28th of November, when you were exa- 
mined before the privy council ?—I had 
not hopes of his speedy recovery at that 
time. 

Have you hopes of his speedy recovery 
now ?—Not of speedy recovery. 

Can you limit any time, within which 
it is probable the King may be recovered? 
—I cannot. 

Have you had any patient under your 
care mentally deranged, at or above the 
age of seventy ?—I have seen people de- 
ranged, above seventy years of age; but 


under my own care. 

Of those persons whom you have seen 
in such a state at that age, have all or any 
of them recovered ?—I cannot speak with. 
confidence to that question ;—because as 
they have not been people under my own 
care, I do not know the result. 

Do you not know the result of any of 
those cases which you have seen ?-I can- 
not speak confidently to the recovery of 
people above seventy-two years of age. 

hen you cannot take upon yourself to 
say, whether any patient at or above se- 
venty years of age, whom you have known 
to have been mentally deranged, has or 
has not recovered ?—I cannot speak con- ‘ 
fidently to that point. 

Do you know any one who has recover- 
ed?—I do not speak of my own know- 
ledge, but 1 have heard of recoveries. 

Do you recollect the circumstances of 
those cases ?—No, 

What is the present state of the King’s 
bodily health ? Not perfectly good. 

What are the symptoms of disorder in 


toms. 
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nued, from the time that you were first 
called in to visit him, to the present time ? 
—His Majesty has occasionally appeared 
almost free from fever; but I thinkI can 
hardly say that he has at any time ap- 
peared entirely so. 

Do you attribute his mental derange, 
ment to any bodily complaint ?—I should 
conceive there were two causes of this 


by indisposition, to receive the influence 
of such a cause as produces the King’s 
symptoms. 

When you say that the body must be 
predisposed, do you mean to say that in 
all cases, derangement of mind is accome 
panied by indisposition of body ?—I am 
speaking of the King’s case in particular, 

Do you mean to say, that there must in 
all cases be an indisposition of body, when 
there is a mental derangement ?—I think 
it probable there must be so. 

Have you ever had under your care, or 
ever seen persons ina case of mental de- 
rangement, where it was impossible for 
the physician to trace bodily indisposi- 
tion ?—I think I have been able 
to trace bodily indisposition._ } 

Do you think that the King’s mental de- 
rangement depends upon the present state 
of hisbodily indisposition ?—Not entirely. 

When were you first called in, to visit 
the King in his present illness ?—His Ma- 
jesty asked me some questions, respecting 
the propriety of taking medicine, on the 
evening of the 25th of October. © 

Did you, then, perceive any symptoms 
of mental derangement in the King?— 
The King’s conversation and his manner 
was hurried. 

Was that such, asto amount, m your 
opinion, to a state of mental derangement 
and incapacity for business?—I think not, 
at that time. 

Had you opportunities of seeing the 
King, before the 25th of October?—Yes ; 
I saw his Majesty every day, three times, 
from the 3d of October. 

Did you, in the interval between the 
3d and the 25th of October,.perceive any 
symptom of indisposition about the King? 
—I sometimes thought his Majesty’s man- 
ner agitated ; but there always seemed an 
occasion of this, in the report which was 
made respecting the princess Amelia. 

Was that agitation of a nature to excite 
any particular apprehensions, in your 
mind, with regard to his Majesty’s mental 
health ?—No, not at that time. ; 


Have those feverish symptoms conti- 


Not at any time, between the 3d and 


| the 25th of October No. 


complaint ; the body must be predisposed © 
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. You‘have said, that on the 25th of Oct. 
the King was not so much mentally indis- 
posed, as to incapacitate him for’business, 
or amount to mental derangement; and 
you have said, the King.is so indisposed 
fow ; when did: the symptoms become so 
urgent as to amount to” incapacity for 
business and to establish a character 
of mental derangement ?—His Majesty’s 
symptoms increased rapidly on the 28th 
of October. 

In point of fact, did his Majesty transact 
any public business, to your knowledge, 
between the 25th and 28th of October ?— 
I do not. know. : 

Up to the 28th, was his Majesty in a 
state to transact public business ?—I think 
so; I think the King could transact public 
business. 
-. Are the Committee to understand, that, 
up to the 28th of October, and on the 
29th of October, his Majesty was in such 
‘a state as, if he had been a private indi- 
widual, he would have been intrusted with 
the transaction of any thing in the ma- 
nagement of his own concerns ?—I think 
you would not have been justified, in 
taking from any individual, the power of 
transacting his own business, if, under the 
circumstances that his Majesty was, I think 
I might say, to the night of the 27th of | 
‘October. ‘ 

Has the treatment of his Majesty, in 
your opinion, in every respect, both as to 
the introduction of persons, and the sys- 
tem of management, as well as the system 
of medicine, been perfectly proper ?—I 
believe so. = * 

You have been acquainted with the 
system of management, in the most mi- 
nute particularity ?—Yes. 

“And ‘have known of ‘every person ‘in- 
troduced to the King ?—Certainly. 

And every thing in the system of medi- 
cine, and the introduction of persoiis to the 
King?—I believe so, 

There has been no person introduced to 
the King, whose introduction has excited 
any aggravated degree of indisposition ?>— 
Certainly not. 

What is the state of 


the King’s mental 
health to-day, as compared with the state 
of his mental health on the 25th of Oct. ? 
—He is by no means so well as he was on 
the 25th of October. © 

- What is the state’of the King’s’ health 
to-day, as compared with the state of his 


health on the 28th of October ?—I think, 
not quite so well as it was on the 28th of 
Octever) 


Perceval has seen the King. 


VOL, XVIII. 


You have stated,that there-is an amend - 
ment in the King’s health?—Yes? 
If he is’ not so wel! as he was thé 
25th, nor so well as he was on the 23th of 
October, ‘with what'period do you draw 
your comparison of the present day, when 
you say there is a state of amendment ?— 
The first week of November more ‘par- 
ticularly. 
Has the King had, what may be called, 
a relapse, since the examination of the 
privy councit?—The King has‘ had, what 
we speak of in medical terms as, a pa- 
roxysm, since that tine. 
Has that paroxysm been one ofa violent ,. 
nature ?—It has been one of a violent na- 
ture ; but not of so long a duration as the 
previous ones have been. 
Has the remission, since that paroxystn, 
been so complete, as it had been subse- 
quent to other paroxysms of the same 
nature?—I think not quite so complete. 
' -Has sleep_the desired effect upon the 
King, generally and constautly ; when he 
obtains sleep, does he appear to be more 
refreshed, and to be more composed in 
consequence of it, than when he has passed 
nights without sleep ?—Certainly; always 
to be more composed after sleep. “os 
Invariably ?—I think so. 
Have any of the royal family seen the 
King, since the 25th of October ?—Yes. 
Since the 27th ?—Yes ; I think the Jast 
time the Queen saw the King, was on the 
29th; and her Majesty was the last of the 
royal family who has seen the King. 
Have any, other ‘persons, eX¢ept his 
medical attendants, and thosé “introduced 
by his medical attendants, for the pur- 
pose of administering to his medical health _ 
or comforts, seen the King?—Yes. |. 
At what period?—The Charicellor ‘has 
seen the King, twice, and I think Mr. 


ir 


When did the Chancellor first’ see ‘the 
King, subsequently to the 25th of Oct, ?— 
I think it was onthe 29th of October; buat 
I am not quite certain, that the Chancellor 
saw’the King on thatday. 

When did the Chancellor see the King 
the second time?—Last Wednesday.. 

Were you present ‘at the first interview 
the Chancellor and the King!— 

es. 

Was it, by his Majesty’s desire, that the 
Chancellor was introduced to him the 
first time ?—Upon mentioning to his Ma- 
jesty, that the Chancellor had come to 
Windsor, to enquire after him, the. King 
— a desire to seé him. bain 
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arrival of, the Chancellor, or persons of 
enquire 


fhat,.eminence at Windsor; to 
after his,health?—Not always. 
_. Was.it by the Chancellor’s desire, the 
King was then informed of his arrival at 
‘Windsor ?—No, believe not. 
_. Who. informed, the King think Ldid 

myseif, but I am not sure. 

 You,.of your own motion, without being 
‘desired by, any, body, informed the King, 
the Chancellor was arrived at Windsor to 
eaquire after his Majesty’s health ?—Yes; 
my colleagues were acquainted with my 
intention of informing his Majesty, that 
“the Chancellor had arrived at Windsor to 
enquire after bis health. 

Did all the physicians concur, in the 
propriety, of giving bis Majesty that in- 
were directed, by the physicians,’ 
to give that, information?—It was agreed 
Mpon, amongst us, that that information 
should be given. 

Did you consult the other physicians, 
before you introduced the Chancellor, in 
consequence of the King’s request, that he | 
might. be introduced, on hearing that he 

ad arrived at Windsor ?—Yes. 

Did they concur in the propriety of the 
interview, between the King and the | 
Chancellor?—Yes. 

After that consultation of physicians 
did you, yourself, introduce the Chancellor 
to. the first interview ?—Yes, I did; the 
other physicians being present. 

Were all the physicians in the room at 
the time I think they were; if they 
were not, the door was open, and they 
were in the next room. aa: 
~ Were you, yourself, in the room ?—Yes. 
_ What effect had that interview upon. 
his Majesty,?—The King expressed great 
‘satisfaction at seeing the Chancellor. 

_. Had it a-beneficial effect upon his Ma- 
jesty’s mental health?—I do not think it 
the least difference. 

_ At the second interview, to which the | 
. Chancellor was admitted, did you commu- 
nicate to the King, that the Chancellor 
‘was arrived at Windsor?—Yes. 

__ Did yon propose, to the King, to see 
the Chancellor the second time, or did the | 
‘King desire it?—I must state the circum- 


stance; On the: preceding morning (the | - 


Tuesday) I found the King inyolved ina. 
great many errors and. misconceptions; 
and J took the liberty of using the Chan- 
Cellor’s name, entirely as a medical expe- 
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tion of his name, would extricate him from 
those errors; and it had that effect. In 
consequence of this, ! ventured to say, 
that it was probable the Chancellor would 
be at Windsor within a day or two; feel- 
ing convinced, that the temporary ré- 
straint under which his Majesty would 
hold a conversation with the Chancellor, 
might be of use in the future conduct of 
himself. On that ground, I proposed that 
his Majesty should see the Chancellor 
when next he came. . 

To whom did you propose that he 
should. see the Chancellor, when next he 
came ?—To the King himself. : 

Did you consult your colleagues, before 
you made that proposal to the King? 
No; I took this entirely on myself; tind- 
ing the King under the circumstances I 
have stated above, it was the determina- 
tion of the moment. : 

When did you communicate to your 
colleagues, that you had made this. pro- 


| posal to the King?—Shortly after; on 


the same day. 

Did they concur in the propriety of the 

interview taking place?—No objection 
whatever was made. 
,When did you inform the Chancellor, 
that you had made that proposal, or that 
the interview was to take place?—The 
Chancellor arrived on the following day, 
and it was then communicated to him. 

Who introduced the Chancellor, to the 
second interview with the King ;—I did. 

Who was present in the second. inter- 
view with the King?—Nobedy but the 
Chancellor; I left the reom, when I had 
introduced the Chancellor to the King. 

_ Do you know whether the restraint, you 
hoped would be produced on the. King’s 
mind, by an interview with the Chan- 
cellor, was in point of fact produced?—I 
have very good reason to believe so. 

Have you found, by experience, that 
any beneficial effect has resulted from that 
interview ?—I really think it has. 

Have you, in consequence of that be- 
neficial effect having been produced, ad- 
vised the renewal of the interview ?>—No. 

Compared with the state of the King’s 
health on Tuesday, is his Majesty better 
to-day than he was on Tuesday ?—I think 
he is much the same. 

How long did that beneficial effect .con- 
tinue ?>—The: King, throughout the day, 
alluded to the conversation with the Chan- 
cellor several times, and seemed to be a 
little less under the influence of those 


It'occurred to me, that the men- 


errors; he seemed to be rather more 


} easily dispossessed of those delusions. 
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How soon was that benefit lost ?—I do 
not think it is altogether Jost now. 
When did Mr. Perceval see tlie King; 


on, or since the 25th of October?—I think 


itwas on the 29th of October. 

Was Mr. Perceval introduced to the 
King, at his Majesty’s desire }—His Ma- 
jesty expressed a great desire to see Mr. 
Perceval; having understood that he had 
come to Windsor, to inquire after his 
health. 

Did you communicate to the King; that 
Mr. Perceval also was at Windsor ?>—Yes, 
I think so. ' 

Was that, by the request ofall the phy- 
‘sicians?—-With the knowledge of all the 
physicians. 

id they know, that Mr. Perceval was 
to be. introduced to the King, before he 
was introduced ?—~Yes ; and concurred in 
the propriety of it. 

Were you present at the interview be- 
tween Mr. Perceval and the King.—Yes. 

How long did it last?—I should think 
about six or seven minutes. 

Was any beneficial effect, or otherwise, 
produced by that interview?—No inju- 
rious effect; certainly ; I do not know that 
I could state, that any beneficial effect 
was produced by it. 

When was Mr. Perceval admitted to an 
interview, the second time ?—I do not re- 
collect that: any: second interview took 
place. 

How long did the first interview with 
the Chancellor last?—About eight or nine 
minutes. 

Was the King under any self-restraint, 
at the first interview with the Chancellor ? 
—Yes, I think he was. 

And yet, no beneficial effect was pro- 
duced from that interview ?—I do not’ re- 
member that any particular good was de- 
rived from it. 

From the second interview, at which 
you were not present, you think beneficia! 
effect was produced ?—I do. 

Do you know whether the King was 
under any greater degree of self-restraint 
at the second interview, than he was at 
the first?—It is hardly fair. to make a 
comparison between the circumstances 
of the King on the first interview and the 
second ; it was at the distance of six or 
seven weeks ; the symptoms were not the 
same. i 

You having; been present, and the other 
physicians either present or in aroom im- 
mediately adjoining, with the door open, 


when the Chancellor had his first. inters: 


view with the King; and when Mr. 
ceval ‘had his interview’ with the King; 
iow the physi¢ians to leave the 
room entirely, when the Chancéllor had’ 
his second interview with the King?—It 
seemed desirable that thé Chancellor’ — 
sliould form his judgment of the state of 
the King, uninfluenced by the ‘presence’ 
of any other person. . 

Judgment, for what purpose ?—No 
ticular purpose ; in the first interview with 
‘the Chancellor, it seemed very desirable’ 
that the Chancellor should be able to state. 
to patliament, what the state of the King 
was. 

Did the Chancellor, himself, express 2° _ 
wish to see the King, for the purpose of 
being able to state to parliament, what 
the state of his Majesty was?—I donot” 
remember that the Chancellor expressed | 
such a wish; I think it was rather the 
wish of the physicians in the first in- 
stance. 

In the second instance ?—In the second 
instance, I had taken upon myself to use’ 
the Chancellor’s name, for the particular 
medical purpose I stated before ; and hav- 
ing made that intimation to the King, all’ 
the physicians were of opinion, that it was 
not proper to run the risk of the irritation, 
which a dissappointment in the King’s ex~ 
pectation might occasion. . 

What led to any idea, that a disap- 
pointment to the King was likely to oc- 
cur, after you had made the proposal, 
communicated that proposal'to the other 
physicians, and that proposal had met™ 
with the concurrent assent of the other 
physicians ?—We have always thought it 
proper to observe our promises to the 
King religiously. * 

What led to any idea, that that promise 
would be broken, in this instance ?—When 
the Chancellor arrived, and I intimated to | 
the Chancellor, that I had ‘given such an’ 
intimation to the King, and that the King’ 
had seemed satisfied with the €xpectation- 
of seeing him, one of the physicians ex- 
pressed an apprehension, that it might 
be injuriousto the King to see the Chan-~ 
cellor, 

Which of the physicians expressed that 
apprehension?—Dr. Robert Willis. vi 
Did he concur, ultimately, with the’ 
other physicians, or was he ver-ruled ?— 
We found, on enquiry, that'the King’ 
inanxious expectation of the Chancellér ;’- 
and it was thought better) under those 
circumstances, that the King’ should see. 
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_ Did .Dr. Robert Willis, then, express 


an opinion, that. if he had, known before, 


that the proposal’ was to be made, he 
should have objected to it?—-I heard the 
objection for.the first time, when we were 
with the, Chancellor. 

Was that the first time that it was com- 
municated to Dr. Robert Willis ?—No; 
Dr. Robert Willis, I believe; knew the fact 
before." 

‘Did Dr, Robert Willis know the fact, on 
the Tuesday, at the same time as the other 
physicians ?—I believe he did. 

Was it discussed, in-the presence o 


Dr. Robert Willis, with the other phy-. 


» Did, Dr. Robert Willis take any part in 
the: discussion ?——He made no objection, 
certainly; it was not too late at that time, 
to have prevented the interview, had any 
objection, been made by any one of the 
physicians. 

Has Dr. Robert Willis any particular 
charge.of the King’s person, more than 
the other physicians ?—I think not. 

. Have, you observed that the King is 
under more restraint before Dr. Robert 
Willis, than before the other physicians? 
—Lihink not. 

Are there any persons, before whom 
the, King is under more restraint than 
others, of his medical attendants, or at. 
tendants upon his person ?—I think not. 

_ Do you conceive the circumstance of 


the defect of his Majesty’s sight, to have | 


any influence of any kind, upon the pre- 
sent state of his disorder ?—I think hither- 
to, it-has been an advantage, that his Ma- 
jesty.is without his sight; because’ we 
have been able to conduct him with less ir- 
Titationge : 

_ Do you think it will continue to be an 
advantage, and will tend to promote his 
ultimate, recovery ?—When his Majesty 
_ Begins more. decidedly to recover, I think’ 
it. will be a disadvantage, by precluding 
certain sources of amusement. 

_ You have said, that you never thought 
his Majesty’s recovery would be speedy ; 
what, particular portion of time is within 
your calculation, when you use the word 
speedy ?—-I speak of some weeks. | 

How many weeks?—I cannot pretend 
0 say. 
Can you 


form.any thing like a satisfac- 
. tory conjecture,of the duration of his Ma- 
illness ?-—No, I cannot. 
o you think his Majesty’s recovery as 
n€ar now, as you thought it the day you 
were examined before the privy council? 
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—I do Ido not observe that his Majes- 
ty’s faculties seem in any respect impaired: 
by the continuance of his disease ; so far 
his Majesty’s perception isclear and keen;: 
his memory, which is the first faculty. 
usvally observed to be influeuced and to 
be injured by this disease, and which is 
the first to feel the eflect of age, 18 sound 

and strong; his judgment is in eclipse. 

Has his Majesty had any fresh access of 
the disorder, since you were examined at. 
the privy council ?—I stated, before, that 
his Majesty had had, what we consider. 
another paroxysm, of the discrder; the 
disorder prevails in paroxysms; and I 
stated, that that was a severe paroxysm,’ 
but of shorter duration than the others 
have been, © 

I think you also stated, thatthe recovery : 
from that paroxysm had not been quite so 
complete ?—Not quite so complete. 

Has the remission of the disorder con- 
tinued as long, as the remission of the dis-: 
order that took place after other par- 


‘| oxysms?—Yes ; but has not been quite so: 


complete. .» 

Does that circumstance influence your 
opinion at all, with respect to the proba-. 
ble duration of his Majesty’s illness ?—It_ 
gives me reason to think, that the illness’ 
will be stili of some duration. i 

Do you feel yourself quite unable to” 
declare, of what duration it is likely to 
be ?—I do. 

You have stated, that the memory is 
one of the first faculties which fails, under 
this disease ; have you not seen patients, 
who have never been cured, whose me- 
mory has been retentive to the greatest 
possible degree, and even more retentive’ . 
or more vivid than during the periods of ' 
mental uvealth ?—I do not know that I can’ 
recollect an instance of that kind; at this: 
moment ; I speak of it as usually the case.’ 

Supposing the King to bein the same 
state, in which he was between the 25th 
of October and the 27th at night, would 
you feel. yourself justified in declaring 
that he was competent to the transaction’ 
‘of public business ?—I believe so. 

You would deem that a perfect mental’ 
/recovery?—I think there is a difference, 
between the commencement and the ter- 
mination of an iliness; you would require 
something more in the one, than in the’ 
other. I wish to express, what I have 
done in a former part of my evidence, that 
I conceived ‘the King competent to the! 
transaction of public business, till the 27th’ 


at night, 
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If the King were, now, in the same 
state after his illness, in which he was for 
some days previvus to the 27th of Octo- 
ber, would you state that he ought to dis- 
charge his public functions?—I should 
conceive the King was competent, to tran- 
sact public business. ; 

Of every kind, without any exception ? 
— Yes, I think so. 


What do you mean, when you speak of. 


his Majesty’s manner being hurried? —His 
conversation is more rapid, and his thoughts 
occur more quickly in succession one upon 
another, than ina state of perfect health ; 
his conversation. comected, but too rapid. 

Not wandering from one subject to 
another ?—No. 

Do you think that his Majesty’s in- 
creased age, since the period of his last 
attack, renders final recovery more or less 
probable, than’ it did at the period of the 
foregoing attack in 1804 ?—TI cannot com- 
pare the circumstances; but there is no 
apparent failure in his Majesty’s:constitu- 
tion at this moment. 

Has increased age, any influence upon 
the probable final recovery of a patient in 
his Majesty’s circumstances ?—I should 
think so; that it wasrather more disadvan- 
tageous ; but there does not appear, in his 


Majesty’s case, at this moment, any vital 


failure in the constitution. 
Has increased age any influence upon 
the probability of a speedy recovery ; 
does increased age tend to afford a proba- 
bility, of either a retarded or a quickened 
recovery ?—It would tend toa more tardy 
recovery. 
' Do.you think the apprehension on the 
mind of a patient, of the recurrence of 
mental malady, after repeated attacks, has 
any and what effect in producing a re- 
newal of such atiacks ?—I should think, 
it would make the patient more suscepti-. 
ble. of the influence of such external 
causes, as would produce the disease. ‘ 
Was it on the same day, that the lord 
Chancellor and Mr. Perceval saw the 
King, which you have stated to be, ac- 
cording to your recollection, the 29th day 
of October ?—It was not the same day ; 
I do not recollect the day precisely. — _ 
You have ‘said that you entertain very. 
high expectations of the King’s recovery ; 
state’ the grounds on which those expecta- 
tions are founded.—I find no injury done 
to the King’s faculties, by his disease, hi- 
therto; and I do not observe any failure 
in his Majesty’s constitution, [Withdrew. 


Dar. RosertT Wius, called in 
and examined. 


Acquaint the Committee, whether the _ 
state of his Majesty’s health is such, as to-» 
render him incapable of coming, in per- 
son, to his parliament, or, of attending to- 
any kind of public business. —His Majesty~ 
is incapable of coming to parliament, or 
of attending to any public business. 

What hopes do you entertain, of his. 
Majesty’s recovery entertain confi- 
dent hopes of his Majesty’s recovery. =~ . 

Do you found that opinion, upon the 
particular symptoms of his Majesty’s dis- 
order; or, upon general experience, in. 
other cases of the same nature; or, upon: 


both ?—I found it upon both. 


Iv that particular species of the disor-— 
der his Majesty has fallen into, Has it 
been found from experiénce, that the 
greater number of persons, so affected, 
have been cured ?—I believe the greater 
number of persons are cured. : 

Can you form any judgment, or proba- 
ble conjecture, of the duration of his Ma- 
jesty’s illness?——-No; I can form no judg- 
ment of its duration. 

As far as experience enables you to’ 
judge of his Majesty’s disorder, do you 
think it more probable, that his Majesty’ 


‘| will, or will not recover, so as to render 


him capable of attending to public busi-- 
ness ?—I think it more probable, that his - 
Majesty will, recover, so as to render him. 
capable of attending to business. 

What degree of experience have you 
had, yourself, in this particular species of 
disorder ?—I have had very considerable 
experience in this particular species of dis- 
order. 

Has any amendment already taken 
place in the course of his Majesty’s disor- 
der; and does:the appearance of such 
amendment continue at present ?>—A con- 
siderable amendment has taken place, 
from the commencement of his Majesty’s 
disorder: which still’eontinues. 

What difference is ‘there, if any, be- 
tween the state of his Majesty at present, 
and that in which he was, when you were 
examined before the ptivy council ?—It is 
extremely difficult to measure degrees of. 
a complaint of this sort; the character of 
it has, in some measure, changed; but I 
think his Majesty, upon the whole, fuli as 
well now, as when I was examined before 
the privy council. f 

Did you ever attend his Majesty before, 
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in complaints of this kind?—In the year 
1801. 

Is the character of the present com- 
plaint the same as that in'the year 1801? 
—In the commencement, it was exactly 
similar, by 

How in its progress?—lIn its progress 


Do you conceive, that his Majesty’s in- 
creased age, since that period, is at all 
likely to influence, one way or the other, 
his ultimate recovery ?—Judging from the 
symptoms of the case, I have no reason to 
think the age will have any influence. 

Do you think, the defects of his. Majes- 
ty’s sight, will have any influence, one 

_ way or other, on his ultimate recovery ?— 
I think it may be the means of retarding 
his recovery, but not of preventing the ul- 
timate recovery. 

Do you think that his Majesty’s in- 

creased. age, will have any influence upon 
the duration of his disorder ?—I do not 
consider that, in this instance, the age will 
have any influence upon the disorder. 

Have you ever met.with a case, in your 

practice, that you consider as parallel to 
that of his Majesty ?—If age is necessary 
to make up the parallel, perhaps not. 
_ Have you ever known a person, as old 
as his Majesty, and with the same defect 
of sight, recover from a derangement of 
mind ?—I have never seen a person, at his 
‘Majesty’s age, labouring under a similar 

- complaint to his Majesty’s, taking all the 
circumstances of the complaint together. 

In the general run of cases, which have 
come within your knowledge, in the course 
of, your practice, has increased age, in 
your opinion, had any influence upon the 
recovery of the patient, or otherwise ?-— 
Not, where the case was exactly similar to 
his. Majesty’s. 

I understood you to say, you had never 
met with a case exactly similar to his Ma- 
age and other circum- 
stances of his Majesty into consideration. 


In the general run of cases, which have | 


come under your observation, do you con- 
ceive the age of the patient to have had 
any influence upon his complaint ?—lIt 
may be. difficult to answer that question, 
without stating the particular species of 
his Majesty’s complaint: his. Majesty’s 
complaint does. not appear, to me, to be 
connected with age; it is a complaint, pro- 
duced, by an-accidental_ circumstance, 
which would have produced that complaint, 
at any,time, in his, Majesty, during the 
last twenty-two years. There is no mark 
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of age in the symptoms.;, there are’ 
of those sym s, which usually attend. 
complaints of that description, arising from. 
age ; and it.appears to me, therefore, that, 
his Majesty is as likely to recover, notwith-. 
standing his age, from this complaint, as. 
he would from any other accidental com-. 
plaint he might labour under. 

Have you known several instances of. 
persons, who have laboured under derange- 
ment of mind, at particular and different 
periods of their lives, with intervals be- 
tween the datesof derangement ?—Several. 

Have you ei et such persons, as 
more or less likely to recover, in conse- 
quence of advanced age?—The opinion 
must depend upon thesymptoms of the case. 
at the time. 

Do you, then, consider increased years,. 
as a circumstance not bearing, in itself, or 
Carrying, in itself, any influence upon a 
complaint of this nature ?—-Generally 
speaking, age would have a considerable 
influence; but no symptoms, which in 
general arise from age in other persons, 
have made their appearance in his Ma- 
jesty : I therefore conclude, that age will. 
have no effect here. 

Do you conclude, that age, in an un- 
broken constitution, has no influence upom 
the probability of recovery, or otherwise, 
from this disorder ?—Provided I saw no 
symptoms of the effect of age in the indi- 
vidual, I should say not. 

Can you at all contemplate in your.own 
mind, any period in which you think his 
Majesty’s recovery likely ?>—No. 

You attended the King in the year 1801, 
for the first time ?>—~Yes, 

Did you sign the bulletins that were 
issued in that ijlness ?>—No. 

Did you see the bulletins that were issued 
in that illness >—Yes, I did. 

Did you concur in the propriety of those 
bulletins, as expressing the real state of 
the King’s: health to the Public ?—Yes, 
I did. 

Did.you concur in the opinion, express- 
ed to the Public by the Physicians, ee 
.cessation of the bulletins, that, the King 
was perfectly recovered ?—To the best of 
‘my recollection, the King was recovered, 
and fully capable of doing business ; there 
were some little remains of hurry about; . 
his Majesty ; nothing further, that I have 
any recollection of. 

Do you: mean to say, that those marks 
of hurry about his Majesty, were apparent 
‘at. the; time the bulletins ceased, and the 


‘Physicians thereby announced to the 
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Public, that his Majesty was perfectly re- 


covered ?—The symptoms of hurry, cer- 
tainly, occasionally remained. 


_ » Were the symptoms of hurry such as to 


create a necessity for any restraint upon 
his Majesty, after the bulletins ceased ?— 
Not till a relapse took place. 

A relapse, then, did, in point of fact, 


* take place, after the illness in the year 


1801?—-A relapse took place, after the 
bulletins ceased. 

What interval was there, between the 
cessation of the bulletins and the relapse ? 
—I have no means of ascertaining, at this 
moment, when the bulletins ceased. 

What length of time, do you conceive, 
took place between the cessation of the 
bulletins and the relapse ?—I have a per- 
fect recollection of the relapse, but I have 
no recollectiom when the bulletins ceased, 

Between the cessation of the bulletins, 
and the relapse, did his Majesty transact 
public business with his servants ?—His 
Majesty’s servants had access to him. 

Had they access, after the usual manner, 
without the presence or permission of any 
medical attendant, or any person deputed 
by any medical attendant ?—Certainly. 

Nobody was ever present, at the time 
the interviews took place between his Ma- 
and his servants ?—Not to my know- 
edge. 

hen, and where, did the relapse de- 
cidedly shew itself ?— At the Queen’s house, 


on the 14th or 15th of March. 


By whom was it first perceived ?—] 
really cannot call that-to my recollection. 

Had you been in the habit of visiting 
the King, occasionally, from the time of 
the cessation of the bulletins, to the period 
of the relapse decidedly taking place ?— 
I had not ceased to see the King, daily. 
- When did you, yourself, perceive the 
of a decided relapse in the 

ing ?—I presume, either on that evening 
or the next morning. 
' How. long did that relapse continue ? 
-—Buta very short time, with any violence. 

How longs was it, before his Majest 
was restored’ te the state, in which his 
Physicians had reported him -to be per- 
fectly recovered ?—It is impossible for me 
to charge my memory with the number of 
days, at this distance of time; to the best 
of my recollection, a few days only. 

hen did you discontinue your atten- 

dance upon the King, altogether, in the 
year 180] ?—On the 3d of June. . 

Had the King’s hurry, which you have 
described, entirely ceased, before you 
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ceased attending upon the King think, 
not entirely. 

Do you conceive those hurries, were 
vestiges of and dependent upon the mental 
complaint of the King ?—Certainly. 

When you speak ofthe King’s recovery, 
for the purpose of transacting public busi-. 
ness, do you understand it in the same 
way, as you would, the same words ap-" 
plied to an individual, that he was compe- 
tent to the transaction of all his business, 
public and private, and the complete ma- 
nagement of his affairs ?—Most assuredly. 
Since you ceased to attend the King, in 
June 1801, when were you since called to 
his Majesty ?-—On the 6th of last month. 

Did not you attend the King, in the year 
1804?—No. 

Since you have been called in, to the 
King, do you recollect having objected to 
any proposal, made for an interview be- 
tween the King and the lord Chancellor ? 
—Yes. 

Had you known, that it was intended to 
propose to the King, to see the Chancellor, 
should you have objected to his being told 
of it >I should, certainly, have objected. 

Do you think that ariy beneficial effect 
was produced, to his Majenty’s mental 
health, by the interview between the King 
and the Chancellor ?—No. 

Has any prejudicial effect resulted from 
it?—I am not aware that any prejudicial 


effect arose. 


On the night of the Chancellor seeing 
the King, did you see any effect, good or 
bad, produced, that you attributed to the 
visit of the Chancellor ?—Not that I could 
attribute to the visit of the Chancellor. 

What was the reason assigned, by the 
physicians, for wishing the King to see the 
Chancellor ?—-Some of the physicians had 
formed an idea, that the Chancellor would 
have some influence on the King’s mind. 

In point of fact, was the King worse that 
night, than he had been the precedin 
niga ?—The King had a remarkably goo 
night. 

When did you last see his Majesty ?— 
This morning, about eight o’clock. _ 

What was his state at that time ?— 
Nearly in the same'state that the King has 
been, for the two or three last days. 

Had he passed a good night?—A tole- 
rably good night; not equal to the pre- 
ceding. 

Do you esteem it an unfavourable cir- 
cumstance, that sleep should not be at- 
tended with its natural effect of refresh- 


ment and composure, in a malady of the 
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nature of that, with which the King is af- | 
Fected?—It only marks. the stage of the 

. complaint. It uniformly takes place, early, 

in complaints of this description, that sleep 

does not benefit the mind, it only recruits 

the constitution at large. 

Does sleep, now, benefit the King’s | 
mind, more than it did in the earlicr stages 
of this disorder ?—Most undoubtedly. 
~ Does it benefit his mind, as, much as it 
_ did in the corresponding stages of his dis- 
order, heretofore ?—I am scarcely able to 
discover the exact parallel situation. 
_ Have you now, or had you lately, under 
your eare, any patients of the age of the 

ing ?—Not affected exactly as his Ma- 
jesty is. 

Have you had any patients, mentally 
deranged, of or about that age ?—No, I 
think not. 

Have you had patients, mentally de- 
_ ranged, of about the same age, under your 
care?—I have had persons, under states of 
insanity, of the King’s age; not perhaps 
under mental derangemen®similar to the 
King’s. 

What is the distinction, between mental 

derangement, and insanity ?—The Com- 
mittee must be aware of the extreme dif- 
ficulty of giving a definition, unpremedi- 
tated. I will describe the character of the 
- different states: I consider the King’s de- 
rangement, more nearly allied to delirium, 
than insanity; whenever the irritation, in 
his, Majesty, arises to a certain point,:he 
uniformly becomes delirious. In delirium, 
the mind is actively employed upon past 
uapressions, upon objects and former 
scenes, which rapidly pass in succession 
before the mind, resembling, in that case, 
a person talking in his sleep. There is 
also a considerable disturbance in the ge- 
neral constitution; great restlessness, greai 
want of sleep, and total unconsciousness of 
surrounding objects. In insanity, there 
may be little or no disturbance, appa- 
rently, in the general constitution; the 
- mind is occupied upon some fixed assumed 
idea, to the truth of which, it will perti- 
naceously adhere, in opposition to the 
plainest evidence of its falsity ; and the 
individual is acting, always, upon that 
false impression: In insanity, also, the 
mind is awake to objects which are pre- 
sent. ‘Taking insanity, therefore, and de- 
lirium, as two points, I would place de- 
rangement of mind somewhere between 
them. His Majesty’s illness, uniformly, 
partakes more of the delirium than of the 
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-. Do you mean to say, that the King is at 
any time unconscious of surrounding ob- 
jects ?—-When I first saw his Majesty on 
the 6th of November, be was perfectly un- 
conscious of surrounding objects. 
wom that his state on Tuesday last ?— 

0. 

_ Was there derangement on Tuesday ?—~ 
There was derangement on Tuesday. 

Then, on Tuesday, did his Majesty’s 
disorder bear the characteristic of insanity, 
and on the 6th of November of delirium?—~ 
It has never borne the characteristic of in- 
sanity; it never gets beyond derangement, 
according to the scale I have just laid down. 
. Does this apply to the illness of 1801, 
as well as to the present ?—Strictly. 

What is the present state of the King’s 
bodily health, in your opinion ?—The 
King is far from being in a good state of 
health, at this time. 

Are there symptoms of bodily indispo- 
sition, sufficient to account for all the de- 
rangement of mind, which is perceived in 
his Majesty ?—Fully sufficient to account 
for the present symptoms of the state of 
his mind. 

Is there a greater absence of sleep now, © 
than there was a fortnight ago?—For six 
days, there was more regular sleep, than 
there has been for some days past ; when 
Isay a fortnight, I am poles not quite 
accurate to the time. fase 

Do you attach any, and what import- 
ance, to a patient, having previously had 
repeated attacks of mental disorder ?—Pro- 
vided I see no consequences arise from the 
repetition of the disorder, I should attach 
no importance to it. 

In his Majesty’s case, have you observed 
any consequences of the kind you allude 
to?—I have observed none. 

- Did not the Chancellor know, before he 
was actually introduced to the King, that 
you concurred, upon the whole, in think- 
ing it would be better he should see the 
King, than that he should not ?—Having 
started the objections, which I did, to the 
Chancellor’s admission, I proposed - going 
over to the King, to see in what state of 
expectation his Majesty wis; knowing, 
that he had been apprized of the Chancel- 
lor’s visit to Windsor. I found him, then, 
in such a state of expectation, that it was 
a doubt whether as much irritation would 
not arise, from keeping the Chancellor 

away,as from admitting him; and I there- 
fore assented, as a choice of evils, that the 
Chancellor should go in. 


Having stated, that his Majestv’s com- 
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plaint is more nearly allied to delirium 


than insanity; will you have the goodness 
to state, whether, in your opinion, it:is on. 
that account, more easily cured ?~-On that: 


account, I think it much more easily cured. 

In, your opision,: has the apprehension 
on the mind of a patient, of the recurrence 
of mental. malady after repeated attacks, 
any,.and what effect,. in producing a re- 
newal of such attacks ?—It: must depend, 


very much, on the nature of the mind of | - 


the individual, no general reasoning could 
be formed, on that question. 
~Do.you think it has on the mind of his 
Majesty ?=—[ have no: reason to think it 


Are relapses more to be apprelended, 


‘on the recurrence of the malady, than after 
the period of the first attack ?—I do not 
know that it is, necessarily, to be looked 
for; it has, certainly, taken place in this 
instance. 

- Ifa patient had been under your care 
more than once, would you not expect the 
return of that patient, more than after the 
first attack ?—Certainly:  [Withdrew. 


17 die Decembris, 1810. 
Dr. Martuew again called in. 


"The following Extract, from the former 
evidence of Dr. Battie, was réad : 


_« When were you first called in, to see 


the King ?””—« Ibelieve, it was the 25th 


of October.” 

- Dr. Baiilie.—I wish. to state, that I find 
it was the 26th of October.—I spoke to 
his Majesty on the 25th; but not formal- 
ly, although it was about his health. 

. On the 25th, when you attended the 
King, not in the capacity in which you 
subsequently attended him, did-you ob- 
serve any thing particular in his Majesty's 
manner ?——He was hurried in his manner. 
That is the observation that | have made in 
my memorandum ; that his pulse was\at 


90, and his conversation was hurried, and 


a little desultory ;. that is, passing from one 
thing a little rapidly to another : that was 
at three o’clock. / 

On the 26th, the Committee isto under- 


stand, the King’s malady was established ? 


—I saw him formally, as a physician, on 
the 26th: his conversation was cer- 
tainly very much hurried; but I see, in 
my memorandum, that it was notirrational 
although harried, and not vefy well con- 


nected. I should not have trusted to my 
memory for that, but I find that in my 


memorandum book onthatday. 
VOL, 


» Did you think ‘on the 26th; from what 
you observed invhis Majesty, that he was 
capable of conducting business?—I really 
cannot. give a very accurate answer to that 

question; I should» rather think that he 
was not capable, but I would nottake upon - 
me to say that that isa perfectly accurate 
answer. feu 
The following extract from the. f 

evidence of Dr. Baitute, was read: 

“« Have any of the royal family seen the 

bis indisposition ?—Not as far, 


King since 


‘| «as know: I believe at the was 


“ beginning to be hurried at first his fa- 
“ mily sawhim ; but since the disease es- 
- tablished. its:character, I believe none of 
“the royal family have seen him; I be- 
« lieve nobody since the 25th of October.”” 

Dr. Baillie.—I wish to state, by way of 


correction, that the Queen and three of the 


Princesses saw the King on the 27th of 
October. The Queen, by herself, (thatis, - 
without the Princesses) saw the King for a 
little time on the 28th of October; and I 
understand likewise upon the 29th, fora 
short time. 
Since you have been in attendance, in 
whose custody has the King been ; and in 
whose custody do you apprehend his:Ma- 
jesty to. be now ?—I should consider that 
the King was principally in the custody (if 
I may use the phrase) of Dr. Robert. Wil- 
lis. -If I am asked, whether he is exclu- 
sively in the custody of Dr. Robert Willis, 
I should say, No; that he takes in a great 
measure the management of the persons 
that are more immediately about his-Ma~ 
jesty’s person; but sometimes directions 
have been given by the other physicians. 
When were you first in the habit of see- 
ing the King?—I first saw the Princess 
Amelia on the 26th of December last ; and 
every time that I saw the Princess Amelia, 
as far as I recollect, I was with the King 
afterwards, so as to have a good 'deal of 
conversation with his Majesty... 9% 
From the period at which you began to 
be honoured with conversations with the 
King on that subject, did you at any time 
before you were consulted by his Majesty 
on the 25th of October, perceive any of 
that hurry and particularity of manner 
which you have described yourself to have 
noted down.on the 25th of October?—It 
occurred, believe, two or three times, but 
not in any very strong degree;. enough . 
for me to remark it; but I understand;it 
-was more remarked by those who knew 
him better, than it was by me, not being 
so perfectly: well acquainted with his na» 
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believe there’ was:no par 


was less frequent than it has 


habit of living with him agreatdeal) 
At what periods were those remarks first 
made by you ?—I think only a ‘few days 
before the 25th of a 
“In the course of thatinénth ? Yes: his 
Majesty’s manner is never'a very quiet 


manner, but I do not recollect any: thing | 


that struck me; except two or thiree days, 
perhaps, before the 25th of October, 


remarks you had so made, previous:to the 
25th of October, spon the King’s matiner ? 
ticular com- 
munication ; but Sit Henry Halford, and 
Mr: Dandes, and myself, who had the au- 
dience of the King, might say, «I thought 
* there was a little hurry to-day,” or some- 
that purport. 

~ When did youlastsee the King ?—I saw 
the King this morning. 

- What was the state of his Majesty’s 
health ?—He was, upon the whole, a little 
better, I thought, this his. pulse 

een for the 

last two or three days; and I thought him 
much ‘less hurried, and what he said, was 
more connected, more like ordinary con- 
versation. Upon the whole, I should say, 
he was a hittle better this morning. 
- Phe following extract, from the former 
evidence of Da. Barturt, was read; 
Has.any person, other than the royal 


A family, or his pages or attendants, seen 


« the King, since you have been in attend- 


ance’ upon his Majesty ?”’—Yes, the 


* Jord Cliancelor saw his Majesty the day 
« before yesterday.” 


-Baillie—¥ wish te-xdd, that thé 


Lord ‘Chancellor ‘saw his Majesty also on 
the Ist of November; and that ‘Mr. Per- 
éeval saw him'cn the 29th of October. 
Do'you recollect whether Mr. Perceval 
saw the Kinpon any other day can- 
not cal! the circumstance distincily to my 
’” From any thing you have seen since you 
were last’ before this committec; can yon 
form any conjecture asto the period of the 
-wecovery of the King can form no con- 
jecture whatever, in consequence of the 
distance of time between the two exami- 
nations. I think fully as’favourably of 
the King to-day, as E-did, when I was ex- 
amined before. 


the period of thé King’s recovery, now ?— 
No; Teannot. [Withdrew. 


tural marmer as those who had been in‘the 


‘Phe Qhanwellor of the Exchequer observed 


across theitable, that from the greatlength 


of the Report, it would be inconvenient 
thatitshoulkbbe read-at length by the clerk. 
Oni this suggestion, it was read short, and 
. Dine Chancellor of the Exchequer then ad- 
dressed the chair to the following effect s 


nour of addressing you, I stated: it to be 
my intention, should the report of the 
Committee appointed to examine his Ma- 
jesty’s phyeiines be delivered this day, 
to propose that the said -report should be 
taken into consideration by a Committee 
the whole House’ on-Wednesday next : 
and that a subject so: im 


that on Wednesday the House should be 
calledover for the ‘purpose of insuring a 
full meeting. During attendance, 


stairs, this morning, I was given to un- 


tween this and Wednesday might be found 
insufficient to enable the printer to com- 
plete his task. Conceiving, therefore, 
that it-will be much better to fix on Thurs- 
day for the nin discussion, with 
the certainty that it wall take place on 
that day, than to allow ‘itto remain on’ 
the journals for Wednesday, with at least 
some little uncertainty as to the possibi- 
lity of preparing » by that period the ne- 
cessary materials, I mean, Sir, to move 
that on Thursday the House do resolve 
itself into a Committee of the whole House 
onthe State of the Nation, with a view on 
that day of referring the report which has 
just been brought up tothe consideration 
of the Committee. I take this opportunity 
Sir, of stating to the House that on.Thurs- 
day I propose to submit te-the Committee 
three preliminary Resolutions,.similar to 
those which were adopted“by both Houses 
in the year [738, and. whichresolutions are 
in the recollection of mestiof those who 


hear me.—The first will-relate to the- 


state of his Majesty’s indisposition, and to 
his competence to discharge the royal 
functions ; the second will declare the 
obligation ituposed on the two:Houses of 


; | Parliament to supply the deficiency in the 
Can you form any distinct opinion, of 


executive authority thus: occasioned; and 
the third will regard .the manner to which 
the substitute for the: royal authority is:to 
be provided, by way of bill. On these 


three ints, it is indispensably necessary 


\ 


[tse 
the mpftionj Thatthis Reportbe read, 


ober, Mr.Speaker, when last I had. the ho~ 
Did youcommunicate to any the 


Mportant should re- 
ceive all due consideration; Ithen moved 


however, upon the: Committee above 


derstand that from the ‘length of the re~ 
port it was probable that the interval bes 
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that. each House should: know the opinion 
of the other, before either canisubmit tothe 
other the precise method which may be 
deemed the most expedient to -meet-the 
exigency of the occasion. -It ie myinten- 
tion, Sir, on the same: day,: ito, take the 
liberty of stating to the Housepthe general 
outline of the plat ‘of: conduct. whieh-I 
mean to recommend for theif adoption, 
under the present melancholy and eala- 
mitous circumstances. I trust that. the 
House will not consider me asdisrespectful, 
towards them in ¢ontenting myself with 
having given this distinct’ notice, and in 
forbearing at the present moment, from 
€ntering into any detail or explanation of 
the plan which | intend to submit to their 
consideration. Not thinking it necessary 
further to occupy the, attention of the 
House, | move, Sir, 
_ That this. Homse-do on Thirsday 
next resolve itself into .aCommittee of the 
whole House, to. take into consideration 
the State of the Nation.’’. . 

Mr. Ponsonby expressed his acknow- 
ledgments to the right hon. gent, for the 


_ notice which he had: given of his inten- 


tions, as far as that-inoetice went. On his 


_ part he felt obliged toxcommunicate to the 


right hon. gent. his sentiments on the pro- 
positions which he: had just stated. he 
should submit to the House on 
With regard to the first resolution, re- 
specting the unfortunate indisposition of 
his Majesty, and his, inefficiency. to dis- 
charge the regal functions, there \¢ould 
certainly be no difference of opinien. 
With regard to the . second resolution, 
declaratory of the duty of the two. Houses 
of Parliament to supply the deficiency in 
the executive authority, it was ea subject 
for consideration, and the resolution, itself 
might possibly require some amendment. 


But with regard to the third. resolutien, 
' which the right hon. gent. had declared, 


that in conformity te: the proceedings in 
1788, it was his detérmination to ; 
he would candidly state, that to eark. a 


proposition, the: might hon; gemt, anvs 


expect from him the most strenuous 
position. As, the right hon. getitedked 
‘not thought fit to enter.into. any detail at 
present ofthe plan which he was abput te 
submit to the.consideration of -the House; 
neither-did he (Myr. P.) think fitte enter 


imtovany detail at: present, of \the-reasoms 


by which he. should .bg-influenced. He 


would content Hiimselfavith briefly stating, 


in reference in 1788, 
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that he for one, would never consent, by 
an imitation of those proceedings, to offer 
a: fresh, violation.to the fundamental ‘prin- 
ciples of the Britishconstitution. 
Mr. Sheridan complimented the fairness 
with which the right hon. gent. opposite, 
and. his right hon. friend near him, had 
severally stated their respective inten- 
tions, _He was far from regretting that 
an additional day was to pass believe the 
discussion of this important subject. This 
delay would afford to the right hon, gent. 
opposite an interval for the re-considera- 
tion of the mode of ptoceeding which he 
had announced it as his intention to’ adopt. 
Even ifthe right hon. gent. had laid out of 
his consideration all the difference of cir- 
cumstances’between the present case and 
thatof.17§8,- yet,.in his opinion, he oaght 
to prefer anotherand a more constitutional 
mode of proceeding.. He conceived, it 
impossible that the right hon. gent, could 
have.adverted to ali that passed. on that. 
calamitous. occasion—that he could hay¢~ 
adverted.to the arguments urged. m. the 
debates at that period-—that he could haye 
adverted to the Letter of his royal highness 
the prince of Wales, of the 2d of Janu: 
ary, 1789, im answer to the proposition 
which had been, made to: his 
ness—a letter, the doctrines maintained Bs 
which his royal highness the highs 
honour... He was convinced that the right 
bon, gent. could,not have looked at that 
letter without..perceiving that the argu- 
ments which it enforced were unanswera- 
ble. There were two objects which under 
the. present. cireumstances, it. was _indis- 
pensable to effect; the one, to supply the 
deficiéncy jim the. regal authority occa- 
sioned by the calamitous state of his Me- 
jesty’s ‘health ¢ the other to do this, ‘ac- 


| sompanied..by: the fullest security to his 


Majesty...of, the restoration to him of his 
rights whenever the prayers 
of the mation. sheuld be answered 


b 
thé restoration of his Majesty’s health. 


These objects. might be obtained . by 
two modes, and he thought. it, but faic 
19. declare, at, this early period, that 
ja bis opinion {thé opinion strictly of 
an individual) they siigoe bs obtained by 


‘a. miode more simple, more secure, and 


more.constitutional than that suggested by 
the sighthon. gent. . There was a pre- 
cedent, which.since,the Union with Ire- 
land it-was equally proper for this House 
tolook up to, the precedent.of the Irish 
parliament in 1788, which voted an Ad- 
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dress * to the printe of Wales, requesting 
his royal highness would be’ pleased to 
take. upon him ‘the govetnment this 
realm, and expressing the confidence of 
both Houses of Parliament, that the Prince 
would consent to exercise and administer 
according to the laws and constitution of 
the kingdom, all regal powers, jurisdictions 


The following are copies of the said 
Address, and his Royal Highness’s An- 
swer thereto: 
To his Royal Highness George Prince 
of Wales. ae 
... The humble. Address of the, Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal and Com- 
mons in Parliament assembled. 
™ May it please your Royal Highness, 
“We, his Majesty’s most datiful’ and 
loyal ‘subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, and the Commons of Ireland, in 
parliament assembled, beg leave to ap- 
te your Royal Highness, with hearts 
ull of the most loyal and affectionate at- 
tachment to the person and government of 
your Royal Father, to express the deepest 
and most grateful sense of the numerous 
blessings which we have enjoyed under 
that illustrious house, whose accession to 
the throne of these realms has established 
civil and constitutional liberty upon a 
basis, which, we trust, will never ‘be 
Shaken ; and, at the same time, to con- 
dole with your Royal Highness, upon the 
prievous malady with which it has pleased 
eaven to afflict the best of Sovereigns. 
«We ‘have, however, the consolation of 
reflecting, that this severe calamity hath 
not been visited upon us, until the virtues 
of your Royal Highness have been’ so 
matured as to enable your Royal Highness 
to discharge the duties of an important 
trust, for the performance whereof the 
eyes of all his Majesty’s subjects of both 
kingdoms are directed to your Royal 
Hightices. 
“‘ We therefore beg leave humbly to 
request, that your Royal Highness will be 
pleased to take upon you the government 
of this realm, during the continuation of 
his Majesty’s present indisposition, and 
no longer, and under the style and title of 
Prince Regent of Ireland, in the namie, 
and on the behalf of his Majesty, to ex- 
ercise and administer according to the 
Jaws and constitution of this kingdom, all 
regal powers, jurisdictions and preroga- 
tives to the crown and government there- 
of belonging.” 
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and prerogatives to the crown and govern- 
ment thereof belonging. At the -time 
ofthe Revolution, the representative ‘con- 
vention. proceeded on this wise princi-: 
ple. They: addressed the prince of Orange, 
expressing their desire that his highness 
would take upon him the sovereign power, 
for the preservation of the religious rights, 
laws and liberties of the subject. That 
mode of proceeding: which had been 
adopted by the best patriots, in order to 


His Royal Highness’s Answer, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
‘« The Address from the Lords spiritual: 
and temporal,’and Commons of Ireland, 
which you have tome,demands 
my warmest and earnest thanks. idk 
«If anv thing could add to the esteem 
and affection I have for the people of Ire- | 
land, it would be the loyal and affectionate 
attachment to the person and government 
of the King, my father, manifested in the 
Address of the two Houses. a 
«« What they have done, and their man- 
ner of doing it, is a new proof of their 
undiminished duty to his Majesty, of their 
uniform attachment to the House of Bruns- 
wick, and of their constant care and at= 
tention to maintain inviolate the cuncord 
and connection between the kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland, so indispensa- 
bly necessary to the prosperity, the hap- 
piness, and liberties of both. 14 
«If in conveying my grateful senti- 
ments on their conduct, in relation to the 
King, my father, and to the inseparable 
interests of the two kingdoms, I find it 
impossible wre me to express my feel- 
ings on what relates to myself; I trust you 
will not be the less disposed to believe, 
that I have an understanding to compre- 
hend the value of what they have done, a 
heart that must remember, and principles 
that will not suffer me to abuse their con- 
fidence. | 
» « But the fortunate change which has 
taken place in the circumstances which 
gave occasion to the Address: agreed to 
bythe Lords and Commons of Ireland, in- 
duces me for a few days ‘to delay giving’ 
a final answer ; trusting, that the joyful 
event of his Majesty’s resuming the per- 
sonal exercise of his royal authority, may 
then render it only necessary for me to 
repeat those sentiments of gratitude and 
affection for the loyal and generous peo- 
ple of Ireland, which I feel indelibly im- 
printed on my heart.” 
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maintain the rights and privileges of the 
eople,: might surely be again resorted to 
in order to maintain the rights and privi- 
leges of the Sovereign. By pursuing such 
a mode, the most hearty unanimity would 
be secured ; the character of the; royal 
power. would remain undegraded ; no 
unmerited stigma would be cast on his 
royal highness the prince of Wales, and 
the principles of the constitution would be 
preserved pure and inviolate, ; 

Mr. Stewart approved of the precedent 
laid down by the Irish parliamentin 1788, 
and which had been alluded to by the last 
speaker, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer returned 
his thanks to the right hon. gent. who had 
spoken immediately after him, for the fair 
notice which he.had given of his intended 
opposition. Both parties would now come 
to the discussion fully. prepared to state 
the different views which they took of the 
subject. He should also have thanked the 
right hon. gent, who followed (Mr. She- 
ridan) for his explicitness, had he content- 
ed himself with his statement and spared 
his argument. He would not, however, 
be tempted by the example of the right 
hon, gent. to depart from the forbearance 
which he had prescribed to himself on the 
present occasion. When the right hon. 
gent. stated that the measure which he 
(the Chancellor of : the Exchequer) had it 

in contemplation to propose, was incon- 
sistent with the doctrines maintained in 
the Letter written by his toyal highness 
the Prince of Wales, in 1789,* he must 
have forgotten that all which it had been 


“stated that it was in contemplation to pro- 
ose was, to give power to the Regent b 
ill instead of by Address. And wi 

respect to his royal highness’s Letter, the 

argument which it contained was directed 
not against the manner in which it was in 
1788 proposed to grant power to his royal 
highness, but against the particular nature - 
and limitation of the power which it was 
proposed to grant. He would not be 
drawn in to state at present the details of 
the bill which he should have the honour 
of submitting to the House, but he trusted 
that no erroneous conceptions would be 
entertained of its nature and provisions. 
For the present, he should confine himself 
to the simple statement which he had 
made of the mode that it was his intention 
to recommend. When the details should 
be laid before the House he should endea- 
vour to persuade them that his measure 
would not degrade the regal authority, 
that it. would not offer the slightest insult 
to that royal character, for whom he en- 
tertained as high a respect as the right 
hon. gent., or any other man, and that it 
would not violate any fundamental prin- 
ciple of the British constitution. On-these ~ 
three points he trusted that he should be 
able to satisfy the House. He thought he 
should have it in his power clearly. to 
maintain, that the majesty of the throne, 
the best interests of his royal highness the 
Prince of Wales, and the conservation of 
the true principles of the constitution, 
would be most effectually secured. by the 
adoption of the course which he meant ta 
propose, 


_ * The following are Copies of the Letter 
sent by Mr. Pitt to the Prince of Wales 
on the subject of the restrictions on the 
Regent, and also of his royal highness’s 
Answer. 


“ To his Royal Highness the Prince or 
Wates. 

«Sir; The proceedings in parliament 
being now brought to a point, which will 
render it necessary to propose to the House 
of Commons the particular measures to be 
taken for supplying the defect of the per- 
sonal exercise of the royal authority, dur- 
ing the present interval, and your royal 
highness having some time since signified 
your pleasure, that any communication on 
this subject should be in writing, I take 
the liberty of respectfully entreating your 
royal highness’s permission to submit to 
your consideration the outlines of the plan 


which his Majesty’s confidential servants 
humbly conceive, (according to the best 
judgment which they are able to form) to 
be proper, be proposed in the present cir- 
cumstances. 

“ It is their humble opinion, that your 
royal highness should be empowered to 


exercise the royal authority in the name 
and on the behalf of his Majesty, during 
his Majesty’s illness, and to do all acts 
which might legally be done by his Ma- 
jesty.; with provisions,nevertheless,that the 
care of his Majesty’s royal person, and the 
management of his Majesty’s household, 
and the direction and appointment of the 
officers ahd servants therein, should be in 
the Queen, under such regulations as may 
be thought necessary. ‘That the power 
to be exercised by your royal highness 
should not extend to the granting the real 


or personal property of the King (except 
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Mr. Adam said, that though“he admitted | as fat as it had gone, yet he did! not think 
that the statement of the Chancellor of the | the ‘right hon. gent. had gone far enough, 
Exchequer had been sufficiently candid, | by merely stating, that he'meant to move 


as far as relates to the renewal of leases) | can be a proper subject of his animadver- 
td ‘the granting any office in reversion, or | siom’y but when previously to any discus-. 
to the granting, for any other term than | sion’ in Parliament, the outlines of 4 
during his Majesty’s pleasure, any pen- | scheme of government ate sent for his — 
sion, or any office whatever, except such | consideration, in which it is proposed that . 
as must by law be granted for liteor dur- | he shall be personally and principally 
‘ing good behaviour, nor to the granting | concerned, and by which the royal au- 
any rank or dignity of the peerage of this | thority, and the public welfare, may be 
realm, to any person, except his Majesty’s | deeply affected, the Prince would be un- © 
- Gssue who shall have attained the age of | justifiable were he to withhold an explicit 
_ twenty-one years. These are the princi- | declaration of his sentiments. This  si- 
al points which have occurred to his Ma- | lence might be coustraed into a previous 
jésty’s ministers. approbation ofa plan, the accomplishment 
“«T beg leave to add, that their idcas | of which, every motive of duty to his 
are formed on the supposition that his | father and sovereign, as ‘well'as of regard 
Majesty’s illness is only temporary, and | for the public interest, obliges him to 
may be of no long duration. It may be | consider as injurious to both. “nthe state 
difficult to fix beforehand, the precise pe- | of deep distress, in which the Prince, and 
tiod for which these provisions ought to | the whole royal family were involved, by 
last; but if unfortunately his Majesty’s | the heavy calamity which has fallen upon 
recovery should be protracted to a more | the King, and at a moment when govern- 
distant period, than there is reason at pre- | ment, deprived of its chief energy and =~ 
sent to imagine, it will be open hereafter | support, seemed peculiarly to need the 
to the wisdom of parliament to re-consider | cordial and united aid of all descriptions 
these provisions, whenever the circum- | of good subjects, it was -not expected by 
stances appear to call forit. = the Prince, thai a plan should be offered 
«If your- royal highness should be | to his consideration, by which government 
pleased to require any further explanation | Was to be rendered difficult, if not im-— 
on’ the subject, and should condescend to | practicable, in the hands of any person, 
signify your orders, that 1 should have the | intended to represent the King’s authority ; 
honour of attending your royal highness | much less the hands of his eldest son, 
for that purpose, or to intimate any other | the heir apparent of his kingdoms, and 
mode in which your royal highness may | the person most bound to the mainte- 
wish to receive such explanation, T shall ance of his Majesty’s just prerogatives and 
respectfully wait your royal highness’s | authority, as well as most interested in 
commands. I have the honour to be, with | the happiness, the prosperity, and the 
the utmost deference and submission, sir, | glory of the people! : 
‘your royal highness’s most dutiful and | “ The Prince forbears to remark on the 
devotedservant,’ = ©  W.Pirr.” © | several parts of the sketch of the plan laid 
Downing Street, ieih before him; he apprehends it must-have 
| to preclude the probability of* any: argu- 
The of dis Highness the of his an alteration of 
| sentiment in the projectors of it. But’Tie’ 
Carlton House, Jan. 2, 1789. trusts, with confidence, to the wisdom 
~ The Prince of Wales learns from Mr. | and jastice of parliament, when the whole 
Pitt, that the proceedings in parliament | of the subject, and the circumstances 
are now in’a train which enables Mr. Pitt, | connected with it, shall come under their 
according to the intimation in his former | deliberation. i" » alll 
letter, to communicate to the Prince, the | |“ Heobserves therefore only, generally, 
outlines of tle plan which his Majesty’s | on the heads communicated by Mr. Pitt, 
confidential servants conceive proper to | and it is with deep regret the Prince 
be proposed in the present circumstances, | makes the observation, that he sees, 'in 
~ Concerning the steps already taken by | the contents of that paper, a project for. 
Mr. Pitt, the Prince is silent—Nothing | producing weakness, disorder, and inse- 
_ dene by the two Houses of Pafliament | curity in every branch of the administra- 
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the three preliminary Resolutions of 1788. 
He, said, the question before the House re- 
garded the mode of supplying the present 
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deficiency .of the regat power by a re- 


. Without explaining the nature of 
which the Chancellor of the 


tion of affairs.—A project for dividing the | 
yoy4l family from each other; for sepa- 


rating the court from the state, and there- 
by disjoining government from its natural 
and accustomed support. A scheme dis- 
connecting ‘the authority to command 
service from the power of animating it by 
reward ;. and for allutting to the Prince 
all the invidious duties of government, 
without the means of softening them to 
the public, by any one act of grace, favour 
or benignity. 

The Prince’s feelings on contemplat- 
ing this plan, are also rendered still more 


painful to him, by. obsérving that’ it is not 


founded on any generat principle, but it 
is calculated to. infuse jealousies and dis- 
trust (wholly groundless he trusts) in that 
quarter, whose confidence it will ever be 
the first pride of his life to merit and ob- 
tain. With regard to the motive and 
object of the limitations and restrictions 
proposed, the Prince can have but little 
to.-observe. No light or information is 
afforded him by his Majesty’s ministers 


Een points. They have informed 


what the powers are, which they mean 


~“‘ta-refose him, not why they are with- 


©The Prince, however, holding es he 


does, that: it is an undoubted and fanda- 
mental principle of this constitution, that 
the powers and prerogatives of the crown 
are vested there, as a trust for the benefit 
of the people, and that. they are sacred 
only as they are necessary to the. preser- 
vation of that power, and balance of the 
constitution, which experience has proved 


ta be the true security of the liberty of the. 


subject, must be allowed to observe, that 
the plea of public utility ought to be 
strong, manifest, and urgent, vfnich calis 
for the extinction or suspension of any one 
ef those esséntial rights in the supreme 
power or its: representative ; or which can 
justify the Prince im consenting, that in 
his person, afi experiment should be made 


toaseertain with how small a portion of 


the kingly power, the executive govern- 
ment of this country may be carried on. 
©The Prince has only to add, that if 
security for his Majesty’s re-possessing 


his rightful government, whenever it shall 


please Providence in bounty to this coun- 

try, to remove the calamity with which 

he is afflicted, be any part of the object of 
3 


this plan, the Prince has only to be com- 
vinced, that any measure is necessary, or 
even conducive to that end, to be the first 
to urge it'as the preliminary and ‘perma- 
nent consideration of any settlement in 
whichwhe could consent to shares 
« Tf attention to what it is presumed 
must be his Majesty’s feelings and wishes 
on the happy day of his recovery, be the 
object, the Prince expresses his firm 
coriviction, that no event would be more 
repugnant ‘to the of his royal 
father, than the knowledge that the go- 
vernment of: his son and representative 
had exhibited the sovereign power of the 
realm in astate of degradation, of curtail- 
ed authority and diminished energy—a 
state, hurtful in practice to the prosperity 
and good government of his people, and 
injurious in its precedent to the gee d 
of the. nionarch, and the rights of h 
family. 
** Upon that part of the plan which re- 
gards the King’s real and personal pro- 
perty, the Prince feels himself compelled 
to remark, that it-was not necessary for 
Mr. Pitt, nor yet proper, to suggest to the 
Prince, the’ restraint he proposes against 
the Prince’s granting away the King’s real 
or personal property. ~ 
* The Prince does not conceive, that, 
during the King’s life, he is, by law, ens 
titled to make any such grant; ard he is 
sure that he has never shewn the smallest 
inclination to possess any such power. 
But it remains with Mr. Pitt to consider 
the eventual interests of the royal family, 
and to provide a proper and natural se- 
curity against the mismanagementof them 
in others, 
«The Prince has discharged an_indis- 
pensible duty in thus giving his free opi- 
nien on the plan submitted to his consi- 
deration. 
« This convietionof the evils which may 
arise to the King’s interests, to the peace 
and happiness of the royat family, and to 
the safety and: welfare of the nation, from 
the government of the country remaining 
in its present and debili+ 
tated state, outweighs, in the Prince’s 
mind, every other consideration, and will 
determine him to undertake painful 
trust imposed upon him by esent 
melancholy: which of all the 
King’s subjects he deplores the’ most) in 
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Exchequer meant to found: upon the con- 
cluding Resolution of 1788, it was impos- 
sible to understand the question. It was 
quite clear so far, that the right hon. gent. 
meant to proceed by a Bill—the unconsti- 


tutional. course that was adopted at that 


Butin order to have the question 
fairly before the House, it,was necessary 
to know what that bill was’ to.contain, 
what limitations or restrictions of the pre- 
rogative was.to be proposed, and ‘every 
particular respecting them. He said that 
the true constitutional line of proceedin 

was: by Address, that that Address shoal 

be, founded on Resolutions; that by this 
mode of proceeding, as the notice of his 
right hon, friend (Mr. Ponsonby)  clearl 

conveyed, no restrictions could be intend- 
ed by him, but that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s communication kept the 
_ House entirely in the dark as to his future 
measures, and did not put the matter on a 
fair footing, so as to give a clear under- 
standing of the subject to those who were 
to deliberate and decide between the two 
modes of proceeding. From this imper- 
fect communication the right hon. gent. 
was, obligin 
the dark.—He said, that besides the Reso- 
lutions to address the Prince to take upon 
him the government in his .Majesty’s 
name, there would be Resolutions incor- 
porated into, or to accompany the Address, 
which would secure his Majesty’s person 
being placed under such care, and pro- 
_ tected by such regulations, as would en- 
sure.the King’s return to the discharge of 
his regal functions the moment that he 
should, be in a capacity to discharge them. 
When these Resolutions, formed into an 
Address, were presented to his royal high. 
ness the Prince, the securities for the ful- 
fillment of them by future statutary provi- 
sions would, as his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Sheridan) had said, be placed on the very 
basis upon which the liberties of the peo- 
ple were secured at the Revolution. He 
had given the fullest consideration to the 
grounds on which he had acted in 1788, 
_ and had reviewed: with much anxiety all 


full confidence, that the affection and loy- 
alty to the King, the experienced attach- 
ment to the house of Brunswick, and the 
generosity which has always distinguished 
this nation, will carry him through the 
many difficulties, inseparable from this 
most critical situation, with comfort to him- 
self, with honour.to the King, and with ad- 
vantage to the public.” 
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the arguments; and authorities, which that’ 
period had afforded ; and he was per- 
fectly..convinced now, as he had been 
then, that Address was-the true constitue 
tional course; that all limitations on the’ 
prerogative were unconstitutional; that 
the prerogatives of the crown were trusts 
forthe benefit of the people ; and. that 
they could not in the person of a regent, 
any more than in the person of a King, be 
abridged, impaired, or limited in one sin- 
gle point, without a violation of that most 
sacred: principle.. In whatever shape the 
question came, he should give such an at- 
tempt the most strenuous opposition, and 
for the same reason he should on Thursday 
next give his most hearty concurrence to - 
proceed to address the Prince on the plan 
proposed:by Mr. Ponsonby. Mr. Adam 
said, that it appeared to him to be impos- 
sible that when adjournment had succeed- 
ed adjournment; that when theright hon.. 
gent. had so much time to reflect on this 
most momentous subject, he should not, ‘in 
this the most momentous:crisis of English: 
history, have made up his mind upon the 
whole course of proceeding, as well as 
upon the Resolutions which he had an- 
nounced for Thursday.. He must repeat, 
therefore, that the House ought now to be 
informed of the whole of his plan, without 
which they were crippled in their oppor- 
tunity to consider what was fit to be dotie 
in’ a moment of such anxiety, and in a 
question of so deep and interesting a na- 
ture.. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that although he had,as he thought, stated 
his:intentions very distinctly on this ques- 
tion, yet his hon. and learned friend ap- 
eared to have so much misunderstood 
im, that he found himself under the ne- 
cessity of giving some further explanation. 
His hon. and learned friend must certainly 
have forgot what he had said with regard 
to the coutse of proceeding which he in- 
tended to adopt. He had said that he 
meant to propose on Thursday, next the 
passing of certain Resolutions in the Com- 
mittee on the State of the Nation, and that 
it was his intention to'lay bef6re the Com- 
mittee on that occasion the measure which 


he proposed to found upon those Resolu- 


tions, if they passed, as fairly and openly 
as he’ should state them when he came to 
submit to the House the adoption of the 
measure itself. This he had distinctly 
stated; and if his hon. and-learned friend 
thought that he should have taken. an 


| earlier and a different time for the com- 
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munication, yet his hon, and learned friend 
would give him credit for having, before 
he came there, well weighed in his mind 


‘what was proper for him to do, and that 


it was not very likely he should, be per- 
suaded to give way at this time to his 
hon. and learned friend’s argument. _ 

_ Mr. Whitbread remarked, that if the 
right hon. gent. had made up his mind on 
the subject, he could not believe that there 
could be any objection to the desired com- 
munication. The only conclusion, there. 
fore, he could come to was, that the right 
hon. gent. had not yet made up his mind 
with regard to the course he proposed to 
take; for it was hardly to be imagined but 
the right hon. gent. would have communi- 
cated it if he could. 

_ The. Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved, That the order for the Call of the 
House should be postponed from Wednes- 
day to Thursday, stating, that on the lat- 


ter day it was intended that the Call should 


certainly be put in effect. He also pro- 
posed that the House should, on its rising, 
adjourn till Thursday. Both motions 
were agreed to. : 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, December 19, 

[Kine’s Intyess.]. The House met at 

four o’clock. After a short interval _ 


 _ Earl Spencer rose, and observed, that he 


wished to ask a question of the noble lord 
opposite, or of any other of his Majesty’s 
servants, with respect to the course of pro- 
ceeding it was intended to propose on the 
present.melancholy emergency. He was 
aware that he was irregular in thus asking 
a question, as to the course of proceeding, 
before the Report of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the House, to examine the 
Physicians attending his Majesty,-relative 
to his Majesty’s state of health, was laid 
before the House: but as it would be a 
great.convenience to many noble lords: to 
be informed of ‘the mode of proceeding 
which it was intended to propose, he trust- 
ed he should be excused for thus asking 
the question. 

_ The Earl of Liverpool was aware that it 
would be a great convenience to many 
noble lords, frem ‘circumstances arisin 

out of the present season of the year, an 

other considerations, to be informed of the 
mode of preceeding it was intended to 
propose, and he had no objection to satisfy 


the noble lord upon that head. It was | 
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propose Resolutions upon the two branches 
of the subject which must now fall under 
the consideration of the House. The first 
related to the defect in the personal exer- 
cise.of the royal authority, and to the mode 


of supplying that defect, .if. the House 
should be of opinion that it was necessary 
to proceed to fill up the personal exercise 
of the Royal Authority; and the second 
to the regulations which it might be deem- 
ed expedient to adopt, relative to such 
exercise of the royal authority. Upon the 


| first branch of the subject, it was intended 


in the resolutions to. be preposed to adhere 
strictly to the precedent of 1788, that being 
the course which in his opinion was in 
strict conformity with the. history of the 
country, and with the constitution. It 
being the coarse pointed out by the con- 
stitution, it must be the same at all times,. 
and therefore, the mode of proceeding in- 
tended to be proposed would be the same 
as in 1788. With respect to the second 
branch of the subject, the regulations fit to 
be adopted respecting the mode of exercis- 
ing the royal authority, that was a question 
of expediency, and the course of proceed- 
ing must be liable to variation according to 
the alteration of circumstances, He must, 
therefore, decline stating more precisely 
what course of proceeding upon that. part 
of the subject it was intended to propose. 
Upon the former branch of the subject 
there could be no difficulty in. stating an 
intended strict adherence to the precedent 
of 1788. , With respect to the time, their 
lordships would have observed by the 
votes of the House of Commons, that to- 
morrow was fixed upon by that House for 
the consideration of this subject. If, there- 
fore, there was any probability .of that 
House having any communication to make 
to their lordships’ House by Saturday, he 
should propose that their lordships should 
meet on Saturday for the purpose of re- 
ceiving that communication. The dis- 
cussion of that communication, from the 
circumstance of Tyesday being Christmas 
day could not conveniently take place on 
Monday ; he should have no objection to 
Wednesday, but understanding the suc- 
ceeding day would be more convenient to 
several. noble lords, he should propose 
Thursday for the discussion. 
Earl Spencer rose again, He thanked 
the noble lord for the explanations he had 
given him on some points, However pre- 
mature he might be in offering his own 
sentiments, yet he could not refrain from 


the intention of his Majesty’s servants to 
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saying a few words then, lest he might 
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afterwards be told, that by his silence that 
‘night he had in any manner precluded 
himself from the advantage of deliver- 
ing his opinions on pdints, whereon he 
most materially differed from the pro- 
positions intended. When this momentous 
subject was agitated inthe year 1788, he 
was young in that House, and did not take 
any forward part in the discussion; but 
by his vote and protest he had then de- 
dared his disapprobation of the mode of 
jroceeding, and the bill that concluded the 
hole. Since that period every thing that 
he had seen, heard, or read of that had 
any relation to this subject, had tended to 
strengthen the conviction of his mind. 
Sorry as he was to differ with many, he 
must entreat their lordships to bring their 
minds with seriousness and solemnity to a 
eareful consideration of the measures pro- 
posed, which were of the highest impor- 
tance to the state; which must always 
have been so; but which the present 
éritical circumstances of the country ren- 
dered-more so than ever. If a defect in 


the kingly office existed, which he feared 
would to-morrow be proved to have unfor- 
tunately existed for many weeks, he 
thought that no eee ought to be suffered 


to take place in supp ying such deficiency, 
the existence of which was fraught with so 
many alarming evils. The House ought at 
once to adopt the best mode, and with the 
least possible delay. Inthe proposed mode 
he saw only protraction and needless delays. 
The first resolution of 1788, he would sup- 
ose to pass without opposition, as it simp! 
the fact of ‘hea acity. To 
second, however, he had various objec- 
tions. But to the third he could not 
ibly assent, with the opinions he enter- 
tained of his duties to the crown and to 
the country. Jt was neither more nor less 
than an open breach, a violation and 
attack on the. fundamental principles of 
our constitution. It was the duty of both 
Houses of Parliament to support the 
monarchy : but it was more peculiarly and 
specifically the duty of their lordships, the 
hereditary counseliors of the crown. At 
present they were without a parliament, 
there being only the two estates of the 
realm in activity. ‘The mode of proceeding 
by Address was in all respects infinitely 
srable.. He could never bring his 
mind to-the establishment of something in 
the shape of royal power to give authority 
to a Bill; but which he found it.quite im- 
possible to describe in constitutional lan- 
guage. “From what he had heard from 
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the noble lord, he niust infer that it was 
intended to divide and share out the essens' 
tial prerogatives and rights of the mo- . 
natchy; an experiment which, thank 

God !' was prevented from being tried on 

the former occasion by the fortunate re- 

storation of his Majesty’s health. He’ 
hever could consent to such an experi- 

ment; and he entreated their lordships to. 
consider this part of the subject fully, that 
they might see how hazardous, how peri- 
lous such an experiment must be! Let the 
whole monarchy remain entire, to be re- 
stored, unimpaired, to the hands of his 
Majesty, whenever it should please God 


‘to restore him to such a state of health as 


would enable him to resume his august 
functions. He could not see why farther 
delay should be occasioned by waiting for 
from the Commons. 
There was no necessity for this, as their 
Lordships, as one of the estates of the 


‘realm, might and ought to proceed at once 


upon the subject themselves. To proceed 
as the noble lord had intimated, by a legis- 
lative measure, was, he contended, contrary 
to the constitution, inasmuch as they ovght 
first to supply a third estate, the exercise of 
the authority of which was now unhappily 
suspended. To supply this defect in the 
personal exercise of the royal authority, at 
a crisis like the present, not a moment 
ought to be lost.-After various other ob- 
servations, the noble earl stated, that hav- 
ing takenthis opportunity of declaring his 
opinions, he should then move that their 
Lordships be summoned for to-morrow. 
He was not sure that he should submit any 
motion, but probably some noble friend 


might. He concluded by apologizing for -_ 


taking up the time of the House in a pre- 
mature stage of the proceedings.—The 
question being put from the woolsack, 
Lord Grenville rose, and observed, that 
he thought his noble friend was by no 
means premature inthe observations which 
he had submitted to the House. He dif. 
fered, indeed, with him on some points, 
and as it was probable that he might be 
absent to:morrow, he was anxious to take 
the present opportunity of stating what 
were the leading sentiments of his own 
mind on this most important and interest- 
ing occasion. Tie House had now to 
proceed to the discharge of a most solemn 
duty—one which he must still contend - 
they ought to have discharged at a much 
earlier period. If, as he much feared, the 
representations which had gone abroad 


should be confirmed by the Report of the 
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Committee, then, after establishing on 
the Journals of the House the fact of that 
calamity with which the kingdom was 
visited, there would be, as the noble earl 
opposite had justly said, two questions, 
perfectly distinct in their nature, to be 
submitted to their consideration. The first 
was, as to the right and duty of the two 
Houses, representing the estates of the 
realm, to proceed to supply the defect in 

authority; and 
the second related to that course of pro- 
ceéding which it might be deemed expe- 
dient to adopt, founded upon the previous 
decision of the first. And before he went 
farther, he begged leave to correct an 
error into which ‘his noble friend he was 
sure inadvertently had fall.n, in calling 
the sovereign power of this country, the 
third estate of the realm. He had heard 
this expression with the more concern, for 
it was an error which was too prevalent, 
and which, in his opinion, had a tendency 
to misrepresent and degrade the monar- 
chy. The nobility, the clergy, and the 
commons, represented in parliament, were 
the three estates of the realm, and the 
subjects of the sovereign head, the king. 
The noble Secretary of State had declined 
to give any statement, or to describe a 
general outline of those subsequent mea- 
sures which it was the intention of minis- 
ters to i Be in the present critical 
exigency of public affairs. His noble 
friend conceived the day fixed on by that 
noble earl too distant, and creative of 
umnetessary delay. But although he 
thought, and must ever think, that the 
time which had been already suffered to 
élapse was connected with most culpable 
omission—with a dereliction of their du- 
ties, and almost a breach of the allegiance 
which they owed their sovereign, he was 
not prepared to say, that the intervention 
of a few days between receiving the Re- 
port, and taking it into consideration, was 
not necessary to give both dignity and effi- 
cacy to their deliberations. ~ He was sure 


that the report ought to be attentively 


read,’ and maturely considered, before 
noble lords made up their minds to the 


adoption of any measure founded upon’ 


that report, and arising out of the evidence 
detailed in it.—With respect to the course 
which, after recording the fact of the sus- 
pension of the executive authority on their 
Journals, it would be incumbent on that 


‘House to pursue, it was with pain that he’ 


found himself unable to concur with his 


noble friend. But notwithstanding those 


feelings, of which he was always sensibl. 
on differin with him, every principle of 
duty, and every suggestion of reason, 
united to impose on him. that disagreea- 
ble necessity, and impelled him to de, 
clare his dissent from the doctrine which 
his noble friend had promulgated. - More 
than 20 years had now passed since that - 
peried when he first stated his sentiments _ 
on this momentous question: many of © 
them he had passed amid the active cares 
of public life, and others he had spent in, 
he trusted, not indolent retirément. He — 
had since often and deeply considered the 
opinions which he had then avowed, he | 
had regarded them as affecting every < 
possible situation of public affairs, and 
brought to their review all the aid which — 
the light of reading and research coul 
afford him. The result of this reiterated 
and unwearied application of his attention 
served not merely to confirm, but to 
strengthen to the utmost degree ‘what had | 
then been. the persuasion of his under- 
standing. He believed he possessed suf- 
ficient manliness to be superior to the 
false pride of obstinately adhering to opi- 
nions which he was conscious had been 
refuted or disproved. No influence spring- 
ing from recollections of this nature—no .. 
bias arising from affection, (and he should 
be unworthy of the name of man were he 
insensible of such an affection), to the 
memory of his departed friend, who con- 
ducted the precedent of 1788, would ope- 
rate to deter him from openly retracting 
an erroneous sentiment, and from con- 
fessing the change which had taken place 
in the honest conviction of his mind, had 
such a change actually happened. Every 
argument, however, which he had heard, 
oaly tended to convince him that-it was by 
legislative provision only, that-any steps 
could be taken for supplying the defect 
of the royal authority, whenever such 
defect was regularly authenticated to exist. 
It was an essential principle of the con- 
stitution, that the political capacity of the 
crown was always entire, and he could not 
perceive by what constitutional rule the 
two Houses of Parliament could do a 

act whatever without the concurrence mt 
exercise of that capacity. This he felt. 
himself bound to declare as a Peer of Par-' 
liament, faithfully discharging the nv 
which he owed to his sovereign and his 
country——a duty which he’ sincerely re- 
gretted must cost him the pain of disa- 
greeing with hisnoble friend.—On another 


point, however, he fully concurted ‘with 
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him, in disapproving and condemning any 
intention on the part of ministers of sus- 
nding the proceedings in that House, 
until those of the other House had been 
brought to any particular’stage, or until 
some communication had been received 
from it. He would not, indeed, on the 
grounds which he had before stated, op- 
pose the noble Secretary of State in his 
proposal for the delay of a few days, one 
of those intermediate days being one which 
the Christian would rather dedicate to the 
offices of religion, than to any political 
discussions, however important, for he 
had’ no objection to receive a previous 
communication from the Commons, on 
the subject, but he trusted that no farther 
delay would be recommended for such a 
purpose. He-should consider such a pro- 
Position as an insult on the House, and an 
acquiescence in it to be no less injurious 
than degrading. As Peers of Parliament, 
it was part of their peculiar and most im- 
‘ portant functions, to interpose, whenever 
such interposition was called for, to pre- 
serve the integrity of the kingly office, 
and to defend the interests of the people. 
n the execution of this trust, he hoped 
that House would never be found consent- 
ing to arrangements that might seem to 
imply, or might truly imply, an incapa- 
city to feel, or a reluctance to perform 
all the obligations which it so powerfully 
enjoined. 
- The Earl of Lauderdale said, that in re- 
taining in his own mind all the discussions 
that had taken place during the proceed- 
ings of 1788, the more he considered the 
Measure which was then proposed, the 
more he thought it perfectly indefensible. 
He must also observe, that the former was 
a period of profound peace, but the present 
a crisis of extreme difficulty and danger, 
and therefore requiring the smallest pos- 
sible delay in filling up the deficiency in 
the regal branch of the constitution; so 
that even ifthe general principles on which 


€, measure of 1788 was founded, and |, 


which had been new shortly stated by his. 
noble friend, were just, yet it by no means. 
followed, that they were applicable to.the.. 
Circumstances of the present day. His, 
noble friend, had rested on the supposed ° 
distinction between, the. natural and. polis. 
tical capacity’ of the sovereign. But it, 
was hardly necessary to remind, the House, , 
that, at.no, very remote period of our his-. 


tory, this very distinction had been. used to | 
the subversion of the throne; when the | 
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litical name and character of the monarch, 
had made war upon the person of the So- 
vereign, and ultimately brought him tothe » 
block. He thought that it was a most for- 
tunate thing for the constitution of the — 
country, that the measure of 1788 never - 
had beencarried into execution ; for if, as 
was proposed in that measure, the two 
Houses of Parliament could of themselves 
make a law, then, in his opinion, thie se- 
verest blow was struck at the royal autho- ~ 
rity ; and it went in its consequerices to 
dispense with the regal branch of thie con- 
stitution altogether. Indeed, he was pre- 
pared to contend, that any act of parlia- 
ment of this description was completely a 
dead letter, and could not be listened toin _ 
any of the courts of justice; for whenever 
the matter came to be argued before the 
House, he should produce a statute, whieh. 
pronounced null and voidall legislative acts 
.which had only obtained the asseut of the 
two Houses of Parliament, He had no 
wish to enter more largely into the sub- 
ject at present, but he thought it right to 
take that opportunity of entering his pros. 
test beforehand against acting upon the 
precedent of 1788S. 

The Earl of Liverpool wished to he in- 
formed, as a matter of convenience tomany 
noble lords, whether it was intended to 
move any proposition to-morrow upon the 
report being presented ? ‘se 

Lord. Holland was not aware of its being 
intended to move any proposition to-mor- 
row. Being upon his legs, however, he 
would just observe that he agreed with his 
noble friend (lord Grenville).in the neces- 
sity of making a legislative provision, but. 
contended that they ought first to establish. 
arepresentative of the royal authority, for. 
the purpose of giving a constitutional sanc- 
tion to such legislative measure, by the — 
measure glanced at by his noble friend, 
namely, an Address to his royal highness 
the Prince of Wales, to take upon him’ 
that authority. He, would-not, however, . 
enter: into. the subject now,.as he might go 
on to. too greatalength, and the discussion 
‘would. present premature. With 
respect to the second Resolution. of 1788, 
which it appeared to be the intention of 
the noble earl opposite to propose upon 
this occasion, he should feel it his duty to 
give it.a direct negative, if, as he trusted 
would be the case, some noble lord did-not 
move upon it the previous question. 


himself and other noble lords, to lay in a 


- 9, Houses of Parliament, under the po- J 


‘claim, that it might not be imputed to 


Earl. Spencer was merely anxious 


| 
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them that they had acquiesced in the pro- 
ceeding, the intention of proposing which 
had been intimated. This having been 
done, he had no intention of making any 
proposition to-morrow. It would, how- 
ever, be convenient to several noble lords 
to know, whether the noble earl opposite 
would certainly move the resolutions 


-. which he had mentioned, on Thursday, or 


whether his’ moving them depended upon 
any communication to be received from 
the House of Commons. 

The Earl of Liverpool replied, that he 
could merely say, that it was his intention 
at present to propose some measure on 
Thursday. 

Lord Grenville observed, that of course it 
could not be foreseen what circumstances 
might occur inthe mean time, but it would 
be highly desirable to know, whether the 
noble earl intended certainly to propose 


any measure on Thursday, or whether he, 


intended to wait for any communication 
from the House of Commons. 

_ The Earl of Liverpool repeated that it 
was his intention to propose some measure. 
on Thursday. 

Lord Holland said, if the noble ear] did 
not propose some measure on Thursday; he 
should move an Address to his Royal 
Highnessthe Prince of Wales, to take upon 
him the exercise of the Royal Authority. 

The Lords were then ordered to be sum - 
moned for to-morrow. 

The Earl of Liverpoobwished, before the 
House separated, to mention that doubts 
had arisen whether, in the present state of 
the House, proxies could be received, he 
therefore thought it would be advisable 
to appoint a Committee to search for pre- 
cedents upon the subject, and intended to 
make a motion to that effect on Thursday. 

Earl Stanhope thought it very strange 
that the noble earl should make the motion 
on Thursday, the day on which the ques- 
tion would arise whether proxies ought to 
be received. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that if 
the precedent of 1788, which it was pro- 
peers to adhere to, was followed, by the 

ouse resolving itself into a Committee on 
the State of the Nation, proxies could not 
of course be received. He had no objec- 


tion, however, to move for the appoint- 
ment of the Committee to-morrow. 

Earl Stanhope said, the noble earl was 
again wrong, for how did the noble earl 
know, that the House would agree to all 
he proposed ? 
The Earl of Liverpool then gave notice 


of his motion for to-morrow ; after which 


their lordships adjourned. 


_ HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, December 20. i 
[Report of THE COMMITTEE APPOINT- 


ED TO EXAMINE THE Kine’s Paysicians.] 


Earl Camden presented the Report of the 
Committee appointed to examine his Ma- 
jesty’s Physicians: which Report is‘as_ 
follows : 


_ REPORT 


From the Lorps’? Commitrge appointed 
to examine the Physicians who have at-. 
tended .his Majesty during his Illness, 
touching the Siate of his Majesty’s 

Health. 


Die Luna, 17 Decembris, 1810.~ 
Dr. Henry Revewt Reynows called in 
and examined. 


You are desired to acquaint this Com- 
mittee, whether the state of his Majesty’s 
health is such as to render him incapable 
of coming in person to his Parliament, or 
of attending to any kind of public “busi- 
ness?—His Majesty is not capable of 
either at present. 
- What are the hopes you entertain of 
his Majesty’s recovery ?—I have very 
confident expectations of his Majesty’s 
ultimate recovery. 

Do you found the opinion given in your 
answer to the former question upon the 
particular symptoms of his Majesty’s 
disorder, or upon general experience in 
other cases of the same nature, or upon 
both ?—Upon both. The particular symp- 


‘toms of lis Majesty’s complaint are fa- 


vourable from these circumstances: the 
soundness of his constitution, preserved 
by the regular habits of his life, and the 
uniform temperance of his Majesty in 
diet—I observe also no destruction of 
mental power in the King; his memory 
is as strong and as correct as ever; his 
perceptions as acute; he wants judg- 
ment and discretion, but at‘ times there 
are appearances of both, though transient ; 
and his Majesty has three times before 
laboured under a similar disease, which I’ 
have seen him recover from in each in- 
stance. 

_ Whether in that particular species of 
the disorder, his Majesty has been afflicted 
with, it has been found from experience 
that the greater number of ‘persons so 
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stand from general conversation with the 
_ profession, and from my own observation. 

Can you form any judgment or proba- 
ble conjecture of the duration of his Ma- 
illness >No, I cannot. 

hether so far as experience enables 
you to judge of his Majesty’s disorder, 
you think it more probable his Majesty 
will or will not recover, so as to render 
him capable of attending to public busi- 
ness?—I think that it is most probable 
that his Majesty will recover so as to be 
able to discharge the duties of his high 
- station as well as ever he did. 

Whether you can state to this Com- 
mittee any particular cause to which you 
ascribe his Majesty’s present indisposition ? 
—I have no doubt that it arose from 
the excess of his Majesty’s sensibility ex- 
cited by the alternations of hope and, 
despair, on account of the protracted 
sufferings and ultimate death of the 
Princess Amelia. - 

Whether any change has taken place 
in his Majesty’s indisposition since your 
last examination before the privy coun- 
cil?—Yes; since the last examination 
before the privy council, his Majesty has 
had an exacerbation of his disorder, of 
which here is at present a remission. 

How far in this disease the experience 
of former attacks in the case of the same 


ona affords an indication of the pro- 


able time of cure ?—It is impossible for 
me to answer the question decisively ; be- 
cause in the case of the three former 
attacks of his Majesty, the duration was 
very different in each. 

you mean, therefore, that it is a 
circumstance you would lay wholly out 
of the question, in judging of the pro- 
bable time of cure ?—I do not' know that 
I shoald lay that wholly out of the ques- 
tion ; but it would not influence my opi- 
nion, so as to make me form any decisive 
prediction of the probable duration. 

Do you mean decisive prediction, or 
considerable expectation?—As his Ma- 
jesty has recovered three times before 
within a limited time, I should hope and 
expect that the present attack will not be 
of donger duration than any of the for- 
mer. 

At the time of your examination before 
the privy council, did you entertain ex- 
pectations that his Majesty’s recovery 

- would be speedy ?—My hopes have fluc- 
tuated with the fluctuating state of his 
Majesty’s complaint: on the morning in 
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which I was examined before the privy 
council, I thought his Misia was better 
than I had seen him since | had the ho- 
nour of attending him during this, illness, 
and therefore was in hopes that he might 
have progressively gone on to amend. 
ment; but on the evening of that day his 
Majesty was not so well, and had, on the 
5th of December, an exacerbation, which 
continued for some days, which put the ~ 
prospect of speedy recovery at a greater 
distance ; but did not abate my confidence 
in his Majesty’s ultimate recovery. 

Can you state from recollection how 
long that exacerbation lasted ?—I cannot 
say precisely unless I refer to notes; but. 
I think it lasted seven or eight days. 

There was then a remission ?—Yes ; 
which has continued ever since. 

By a remission Dr. Reynolds does not | 
understand intermission of the dis- 
order ?—I mean there has been no perfect 
cessation of the complaint. 

When Dr. Reynolds stated to the privy 
council, that an amendment had taken 
place in his Majesty’s disorder, with rela- 
tion to what period of the disorder does 
he describe the amendment?—To the 
perjod of my first seeing the sae from 
the 3d to the 9th of November. On the 
evening of the 15th the King had an exa- 
cerbation which lasted for some days. 
My statement of amendment therefore 
referred to both those periods. 1 think 
from the 9th to the evening of the 15th 
there was a remission: as to the precise 
dates, I speak from recollection only. 

Whether in this disease, in judging of 
amendment, your opinion is founded on 
what you observe during the exacerba- 
tions of the complaint, or during its re« 
missions, or on both ?—On both. 

Whether the compavative length of 
successive exacerbations and remissions is. 
a circumstance of weight ?—Undoubt- 
edly; the degree and duration of each 
must influence my opinion. 

Whether, in respect of the comparative 
length of the successive exacerbations and 
remissions, there is up to this time an 
amendment in his Majesty’s complaint? 
—I cannot exactly recollect the duration 
of the last exacerbation ; it was not per- 
haps so violent as the former ones. The 
remission bas been already as long, I 
think, as any former one, but I have not 
the exact dates. The remission has not 
been so perfect as we could have wished, 
though yesterday evening and this morn- 
ing, [ think, it was more marked sad more 
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decidedly approaching to a more perfect 
remission. 
Does Dr. Reynolds mean by a more 
ct remission, an intermission of com- 
laint?—No; an intermission of com- 
plaint implies cessation of 
complaint, A more perfect remission 
means an approach to intermission, but 
not an intermission. 
At what period has Dr. Reynolds con- 
sidered this disorder as at the worst ?— 
From the 3d to the 7th or 8th of November. 
Dr. Reynolds having stated that since 
the last examination before the privy 
council, his Majesty had had an exacerba- 
tion of his disorder, of which there was at 


~ present a remission, will Dr. Reynolds in- 


form the Committee whether the’ present 
state of his Majesty’s disorder is compara- 
tively better or otherwise than before the 
exacerbation alluded to?—I think it is 
pretty much the same. After the first 
ay rite of the complaint in which I saw 
is Majesty, there was a greater remission 
of symptoms ‘than there has been since, 
upon any subsequent remission, (that is) 
the King on the 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th 
of November, and on the morning of the 
15th, was better I think, than he has been 
in the subsequent remissions. The two 
last remissions have been nearly equal. 

Dr. Reynolds having assigned a cause 
for his Majesty’s illness, the Committee 
wish to know whether the circumstance of 
there being such an assignable cause is fa- 
vourable or otherwise to the prospect of 
his Majesty’s recovery ?—I think it is. 

Dr. Reynolds has stated that he enter- 
tains confident expectations of his Ma- 
jesty’s ultimate recovery ; the Committee 
wish to know after what period of time, 
supposing no material amendment should 
have taken place, such confident expecta- 
tions would cease ?>—If his Majesty’s dis- 
ease should be protracted beyond the limits 
to which any of his former illnesses ex- 
tended, without material amendment, my 
confidence would be considerably dimi- 
nished. 

Dr. Reynolds having stated in his an- 
swer to the second question put ‘to him this 
day, that he entertained very confident ex- 
pectations of his Majesty’s ultimate re- 
covery, does Dr. Reynolds, having due 
regard to all the circumstances to which 
his attention has been called in this day’s 
examination, siill entertain very confident 


' expectation’ of his Majesty’s ultimate re- 


‘covery ?—I do. 
Dr. Reynolds having stated, in answer 
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to the sixth question put to him this day, 
that he thought that it was most probable 
that his Majesty would recover, so as to be 
able to discharge the duties of his high 
station as well as ever he did; does Dr. 
Reynolds, having due regard to all the 
circumstances, to which his attention has 
been called in this day’s examination, still 
think that it is most probable that his Ma- 
jesty will recover, so as to be able to dis- 
charge the duties of his high station as 
well as he ever did ?—I do. 

Is his Majesty’s disorder accompanied 
in this instance with any symptoms of bo- 
dily complaint, other than those which are 
necessarily or usually connected with dis- 
orders of this description ?—Yes, his. Ma- 
jesty has had more fever than is necessa- 
rily connected with his Majesty’s com- 

laint. His Majesty was under a consi- 
derable degree of fever when I first at- 
tended him on the 3d of November, which 
continued for some days; and has had 
fever since. | 

Do those symptoms, in your opinion, in 
any degree affect the probability of his 
Majesty’s recovery ?>—No. 

Did those symptoms exist in the same 
degree in his Majesty’s former indisposi- 
tions, in which Dr. Reynolds has attended 
him ?—In the first illness in 1788, ia which 
I attended his Majesty, the fever was 
greater than in the present illness. In 
1801 he had also a very great degree of 
fever for one or two days. 

Can you state to the Committee, whe- 
ther in this instance those symptoms of 


whether they only attended, or followed 
it?—I do not exactly know the com- 
mencement of his Majesty’s present. ill- 
ness; I found him having considerable 
fever on the 3d. 

Whether the paroxysms of his Majesty’s 
present disorder, compared with those of 
his former illnesses, are in general more 


the paroxysms were more severe than in 
the present, but I think that these have 
been rather longer. 

Has Dr. Reynolds, in forming the con- 
fident expectations which he has expressed 
respecting his Majesty’s ultimate reco- 
very, and the opinion he has stated that it 
is most probable that his Majesty will re- 
cover so as to discharge the duties of his 
high station as well as ever he did, had 
due regard to all that Dr. Reynolds knows 
or is acquainted with, with ot ap to the 


symptoms and paroxysms which have oc- 
1 


fever preceded his Majesty’s disorder, or 


\ 


or less severe ?—In the two first illnesses 
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curred in his Majesty’s present and former 
indispositions ?—Yes. 
Da. Matruew called in an 
examined. 
You are desired to acquaint this Com- 
mittee whether the state of his Majesty’s 
health is such as to render him incapable 
of coming in person to his Parliament, or 
of attending to any kind of public busi- 
ness ?—He is certainly incapable at pre- 
sent of coming to Parliament, or of attend- 
ing to any public business. 
What are the hopes you entertain of his 
‘Majesty’s recovery ?—I think it very pro- 
bable that his Majesty will 
cover. 
‘Do you found the opinion given in your 
answer to the former question upon the 
particular symptoms of his Majesty’s dis- 
order, or upon general experience in other 
cases of the same nature, or upon both?— 
I have very little general experience. I 
found my opinion upon comparing the 
symptoms of his Majesty’s present disor- 
der with what I have heard of the symp- 
toms of his former illnesses of the same 
general character. This seems to me to 
be the greatest foundation for hope ; but 
_ besides this, there are favourable circum- 
stances which might be mentioned, (as for 
instance) I can perceive no decay or fail- 
ure in his Majesty’s memory or apprehen- 
‘sion; there are no marks of any perma- 
nent or organic disease in the brain itself; 
and those two circumstances increase the 
‘probability of his Majesty’s recovery, 
‘when combined with what has been al- 
ready stated as the chief ground of expect- 
ation ‘of his Majesty’s recovery. 
-- Whether in that particular species of the 
disorder his Majesty has been afflicted 
-with, it has been found from experience, 
that the greater number of persons so af- 
“fected have been cured?—I1 cannot an- 
_-swer that question from any experience of 
my own, at least it has been upon too small 
a scale to determine that matter satisfac- 
torily ; but I believe that, taking all cases 
of this character together (slight cases and 
other cases), the greater number have re- 
covered for the time, although in many in- 
-stances there have been returns of similar 
diseases in the same individual. _ 
Can you form any judgment or probable 
_ conjecture of the duration of his Majesty’s 
jHness ?—I can form no satisfactory con- 
jecture at all. The only ground for con- 
jecture, I think, is to take the view of the 
progress .and duration of his Majesty’s 
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| you to judge of his Majest 


ultimately 


other illnesses of the same kind ; but this 
ground may be very deceitful and erro- 
neous, 
_- Whether, so far as experience enab 
*s disorder, you 
think it more probable that his Majesty 
will or will not recover so as to render him 
capable of attending to public business ?— 
I think it much more probable, that if he 
recovers he will recover with full powers 
of attending to public business as before 
his present illness. 
Whether you can state tothis Committee 
any particular cause to which you ascribe 
his Majesty’s present indisposition ?—I am 
convinced that bis Majesty’s present in- 


disposition has arisen from his great affec- 


tion to the princess Amelia, and very 
unusual affliction on her account during a 
— tedious illness. 
hether any change has taken place in 

his Majesty’s indisposition since your last 
examination before the Privy Council?— 
His Majesty has had an accession of his 
complaint since that time, which has been 
followed with a remission of it, but that 
remission is not quite so complete as some 
of the former ones. io 

How far in this disease, does the expe- 
rience of former attacks in the case of the 
same patient afford an indication of the 
probable time of cure,supposing that a cure 
shall ultimately be effected ?—It affords a 
very uncertain indication of the time, as ill- 
nesses of the same character will have a | 
very different duration in the same indivi- 
duals at different times; but if we consider 
the progress of his Majesty’s present illness, 
it is probable that it may continue longer 
than some of those from which he has 
recovered, but every thing that can be said 
upon that point is conjectural. 

In this answer do you mean to speak of 
a comparison between the progress ac- 
tually made towards recovery, and that 
made within a similar- period in his Ma- 
jesty’s former illnesses?—That is what I 
mean, excepting that I have no individual 
experience in his Majesty’s former ill- 
nesses, and can therefore only speak from 
the information occasionally given by 
some of the physicians and other medical 
attendants. 

Whether the amendment of which you 
spoke in your_examination befofe, the 
Privy Council has continued since that’ - 
time ?—There has been no regular amend- 
ment that has continued since that time. 
Very soon afterwards there was an in- 
crease of the-diseasey which was followed 
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by a remission which exists at the present 
time. 

Whether by remission yon mean a di 
minution of the disease, or a temporary 
cessation of it?—I mean by remission a 
diminution of disease. That diminution 
has been at times very considerable. ~ 

Whether, in speaking of an amend- 
ment in this disease, you form your judg- 
ment on the comparative degree or dura- 
tion of the accession of the disorder, or 
its remissions, or on both ?—-On both. 

Whether the degree and duration of the 
accessions, or of the remissions, have 
sensibly increased or diminished up to 
this time ?—The accessions of the disease 
have been shorter in their duration in suc- 
cession, The remission after the first 
severe increase was, perhaps upon the 
whole, the most perfect; the last remis- 
sion, I think, upon the whole, the least 
complete. 

At what period of this disease have you 
considered it to be at the worst ?—I really 
cannot fix any particular day; one day pas- 
ses on so like another, that it is difficult to 
fix upon any particular day; but I should 
say, that perhaps, from the 2nd of Novem- 
ber till about the 7th or 8th, his Majesty 
was in a worse state than in any other 
period of this complaint. 

Whether on the whole, Dr. Baillie con- 
siders his Majesty in a better state than at 
the period of his examination before the 
Privy Council?—I should say thet he is 
very much in the same state, as far as my 
recollection. serves me. 

Can you fix the period of the com- 

mencement of this disorder ?—I cannot fix 
any precise day inwhich his Majesty’s 
present indisposition began. He was very 
obviously in a hurried state on the 25th of 
October; and I believe there had been oc- 
casional symptoms of the same hurry for a 
few preceding days. : 
_ Was you in the habit of seeing his Ma- 
jesty frequently at that time?—1 believe 
that I saw his Majesty daily from the 5th 
of October; but I should wish not to be 
considered as very sure of that date, though 
I believe I am correct. 4 gsi 

Can you state when you first observed 
the indications of this disease?—I can 
state nothing more precisely than the 25th 
of October; but once or twice before that 
day I observed some hurry in his Majesty’s 
manner, but not such as to make much im- 
pression on my mind, 

- Whether, during what you call the first 


accession, you considered the symptoms | 
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as mild orsevere ?—I should consider them 
on the whole as severe; but I should men- 
tion again that my experience in these 
complaints has been very limited. — 

Whether the circumstance of there hav- 
ing been such a cause as you have assigned 
for his Majesty’s present illness is, in your | 
opinion, favourable or adverse to the pro- 
bability of his Majesty’s recovery?—I 
should say favourable. ; 

Whether any persons have been allowed 
to have access to his Majesty besides his 
medical attendants, during the course of 
the present disorder?—Her majesty and 
three of the princesses saw the king on the 
27th of October. The Queen saw his Ma- 
jesty for a short time on the 28th, and, I 
believe on the 29th. Mr. Perceval, I be- 
lieve, saw his Majesty on the 29th of 
October, and, I believe at another time, 
though I do‘not.recollect the day. The 
lord Chancellor saw his Majesty on the 
ist of November, and on the 12th of De- 
cember. 

Have any apparent effects been pro- 
duced in his Majesty’s disorder by any of 
the different interviews to which Dr. 
Baillie has alluded?—None, I believe, o 
any importance. 

Was Dr. Baillie consulted upon all the 
occasions to which he has alluded, as to 
the expediency of those interviews ?—-I do 
not recollect that there were any formal 
consultations; but I did not object to any 
of those interviews. 

Was Dr. Baillie apprized of those inter- 
views?—With regard to the last, I can say 
that I was apprized, though without any 
formal consultations ; but with respect: to 
the former I cannot now recollect, though 
I must have been apprized of them. I 
might say with regard to the first intro- 
duction of the Chancellor and Mr. Perce- 
val, Iwas anxious that it should take place. 
» Is Dr. Baillie correct in this statement, 
that the Chancellor’s first interview was on 
the Ist of November ?—It was so marked 
in our memorandum.” 

Does or does not Dr. Baillie recollect 

expressing an anxiety that the sfate of his 
Majesty’s situation should be seen 
some of his Majesty’s servants-besides the 
physicians, on the Ist of November ?— 
Certainly. 
' Does or does not Dr. Baillie recollect 
the lord Chancellor’s having stated also his 
own sense of his duty, as to seeing his 
Majesty upon so great and important an 
occasion ?—I think I do, but my recollee- 
is not very perfect, 
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Has Dr. Baillie any reason whatever to 
believe, suppose, or suspect, that when the 
lord Chancellor came to Windsor on the 
12th of December, he bad any intention, 
or view, or hope, of seeing his Majesty ? | 


-—I believe none. The lord Chancellor 
expressly mentioned that he had none, 
when he came down on the 12th of De- 
cember. 

- Does Dr. Baillie recollect the lord Chan- 
lor having declined to approach his 
ajesty’s presence, till the physicians, 
having retired to his Majesty’s apartments, 
sir Henry Halford and Dr. Willis were 
sent to the Chancellor to say, that they 
‘apprehended harm might arise if the 
Chancellor did not see his Majesty, after 
such an expectation had been raised in his 
Majesty's mind ?—] recollect that perfect- 


y 

Does Dr. Baillie rec ollect that the Chan- 
cellor was left alone with his Majesty ?— 
Yes; the lord Chancellor was alone with 
his Majesty. 

Does Dr. Baillie know why the lord 
Chancellor was left alone with his Majesty ¢ 
=I believe that the lord Chancellor was 
left alone with his Majesty that he might 
see his Majesty in the most unrestrained 
manner, so as to form a more correct opi- 
nion of his real state, 

Does or does not Dr. Baillie recollect, 
_ that when Mr. Perceval was introduced to 
his Majesty on the 29th of October, it was 
expressed to him, that it was the wish of 
the phen that he should be introduc- 
ed.?—I believe. that it was the universal 
wish of the physicians. I can say for my- 
self, that it was my wish, for the reasons 
stated, with respect to the Chancellor, 

Does or does not Dr. Baillie recollect, 
that there was, or was not, on the part of 
Mr. Perceval, rather a disinclination to 
see his Majesty ?—I cannot say very pre- 
cisely at this distance of time, but I believe 
there was. 

When Dr. Baillie states that Mr. Perce- 
val saw his Majesty twice, does he speak 
from recollection, or is he sure he is cor- 
rect?=-With respect to the 29th, it is so 
in my memorandum; but with regard to 
the other time, I have no distinct recollec- 
tion of it, but 1 understood so: from Mr. 
Perceval himself. 

Does Dr. Baillie recollect whether any 
doubts which he entertained in his own 
mind. about the Chancellor seeing his Ma- 
jesty, were not suggested by what the Chan- 
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fare 
that ‘he should approach his 


ajesty’s presence?—I recollect when J 
first heard of the proposal of the Chancel- 
lor being admitted into the presence of his 
Majesty I fully concurred in it, but I after. 
wards doubted about the propriety of the 
measure, almost entirely from the sugges- 
tions of the lord Chancellor against it. 

Have any symptomsof bodily complaint 
appeared in the course of his Majesty’s 
present disorder, other than those which 
| necessarily or usually attend disorders of 
| this description ?— I believe that there have 
been more symptoms of bodily indisposi+ — 
tion in his Majesty’s present illness than 
are necessarily connected with the disor- 
der in other respects. I should say that 
there has been considerable variety in this 
respect; that at times there has beena con- 
siderable degree of bodily disorder, and at 
other times comparatively little. 

Does the prevalences of such symptoms, 
in the opinion of Dr. Baillie, in any degree 
affect the duration of his Majesty’s disor- 
der, or the probability of his recovery ?—} 
cannot say whether they are likely to af- 
fect the duration of his Majesty’s disorder, 
but I believe they are favourable to his re- 
covery. 

Has his Majesty, since the commence- 
ment of his disorder, been ever entirely 
free from fever; has not his pulse been 
above that which Dr. Baillie has under 
stood to be his pulse in time of health ?—= 
I do not know very accurately the fre- 
quency of his Majesty’s pulse in time of 
health, but I can say in general that most 
commonly it has been beyond the natural 
standard of the pulse of.a man at his Mae | 
jesty’s time of life, and very often much 
beyond it. 

Dr. Baillie having regard to all the eir- 
cumstances which he has stated upon this 
day’s examination, and to which his atten. 
tion has been called in.the. course of it, and 
to all circumstances within his knowledge 
respecting his Majesty’s present indispo-, 
sition, does or does not he think it most 
probable that his Majesty will ultimately 
recover, so as to be capable of discharging 
the duties of his station, as well as before 
his present indisposition?—After giving 
attention to all the circumstances that have 
taken place in this examination, I still con- 
tinue to think it very probable that his 
Majesty will ultimately recover, so as to’ 
transact public business in the same mane 
ner as before his present illness. 


cellor- himself had mentioned against the 
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Die Martis, 18 Decembris 1810.- 
Dra. Rosert Dartine called in 
examined. . ; 


- You are desired to acquaint this Com- 
mittee, whether the state of his Majesty’s 
health is such as to render him incapable 
of coming in person to his Parliament, 
or of attending to any kind of public busi- 
ness ?—His Majesty is incapable of com- 
ing to parliament, or of attending to any 
public business: 

What are the hopes you entertain of his 
Majesty’s recovery?—I entertain confi- 
dent hopes of his Majesty’s recovery ; the 
protraction that has hitherto taken place, 
though it lessens considerably the expecta- 
tion that the recovery will take place in a 
very short time, is not sufficient to diminish 
my confidence that his Majesty will ulti- 
mately recover. 

Do you found the opinion given in your 
answer to the former question, upon the 
particular symptoms of his Majesty’s dis- 
order, or upon general experience in other 
cases of the same nature, or upon both?— 
I form my opinion upon both, upon my 
general experience in cases of mental dis- 
ease, and upon the particular symptoms of 
his Majesty’s complaint. 

Whether in that particular species of 
the disorder his Majesty has been afflicted 
with, it has been found from experience 
that the greater number of persons so af- 
fected have been cured ?—Confining my- 
self strictly in my answer to that particu- 
lar class of the disease under which his 
Majesty now labours, I should say that a 
very large proportion recover. 

Can you form any judgment or probable 
conjecture of the duration of his Majesty’s 
illness ?—No, I cannot. 


Whether so far as experience enables | 


you to judge of his Majesty’s disorder, you 
think it more probable his Majesty will or 
will not recover, so as to render him capa- 
ble ofattending to public business ?—I pre- 
sume that my answer to a former question 
is an answer to that. I consider recovery 
as including a full capability oftransacting 
all business. 

Whether you can state to this Commit- 
tee any particular cause to which you as- 
cribe his Majesty’s present indisposition? 
I presume the extreme distress for the 
illness of the Princess Amelia. ; 

‘Whether any ehange has taken place 
in his Majesty’s indisposition since your 
last examination before the Privy Coun- 

~ cil ?—I-can hardly state that any material 


alteration has taken place. It is ex- 
tremely difficult in cases of this descrip- 
tion to measure accurately the degrees of 
amendment. 

Has Dr. Willis attended his Majesty in 
the former attacks of this disorder ?—I at-. 
tended his Majesty in the year 1801. 

In case of a cessation of the disorder; 
would great interruptions, or such as would 
probably arise in the exercise of his high 
station, be likely to produce a return of - 
the disorder ?—I have no reason to think 
that it would, provided the recovery is 
complete. Relapses havé not been pro- 
duced after former illnesses in his Ma- 
jesty’s complaints. 

When Dr. Willis agrees with the other 
physicians, who have been examined, in 
assigning the immediate occasion of his 
Majesty’s present illness, does he mean 
to assign it as the primitive cause of the 
complaint, or only as having brought into 
action a disease to which his Majesty had 
been before subject ?—Certainly as bring- 
ing into action a disease to which his Ma- 
jesty has been before subject. 

When Dr. Willis expresses this con- 
fident expectation of his Majesty’s re- 
covery, does he mean his final recovery, 
without the probability of a recurrence of 
the same indisposition ?—Certainly not. 

Should his Majesty recover, so as to 
fulfil all the expectations which Dr. Willis 
means to express, is it in his opinion more 
or less probable that his Majesty would 
be subject to simiiar indispositions ?—His 
Majesty having already laboured under 
four attacks, it is more probable’ he will 
continue liable to repeated attacks. 

His Majesty’s illness having been im- 
mediately preceded by and constantly ac- 
companied with fever, arising from extra- 
ordinary susceptibility and nervous irrita- 
tion, is not such a complaint more likely 
to be re-produced from external circum- 
stances and causes, than any other indis- 
position of the same class?—lIt is, per- 
haps, a medical question of very little 
moment, whether his Majesty’s complaint 
is attended with fever or not; in my opi- 
nion there is no fever present, the whole 
depending upon an extreme nervous irrita- 
bility ; but Iam not aware that his Ma- 
jesty will be more subject’ to relapse on 
that account, than he would be if it arose © 
from any cause in the constitution itself ; 
it appears always to require some external 
Cause to excite it. 

Whether, when the complaint 1s ac- 
companied with that extreme nervous 
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not more subject to be acted upon and in- 
creased by external circumstances and 
causes, than a similar complaint not so 
accompanied ?—I' am not aware of any 
similar complaint that can take place with- 
out being accompanied with a similar 
nervous irritability. 

How many relapses have taken place in 
his Majesty’s present disorder since his 
Majesty was taken ill in October last ?— 
There have been two relapses. 

- State the periods of those relapses ?— 
The 15th Nov. andthe 5th Dec. were the 
periods at. which a considerable degree of 
increase of the symptoms took place, which 
have been denominated relapses. 

_ Dr. Willis has stated that his Majesty’s 
disorder arose. from extreme distress for 
the illness of the princess Amelia, the 
Committee wish to know if Dr. Willis con- 
siders these relapses to have arisen in the 
ordinary course of the disorder, or whe- 
ther any extraneous causes have contri- 
buted to occasion those relapses?—In that 
extreme state of nervous irritability very 
trifling causes are sufficient to produce an 
occasional increase of symptoms till the 
recovery has advanced beyond a certain 

riod ; it may be difficult to say, there- 
ore, whether this increase of symptoms 
may have arisen in the ordinary course of 
the disorder, or from trifling circumstances 
which may have produced them. 

Did not the first relapse occur about the 
period of the princess Amelia’s funeral ?— 
On the following day, or the day after that. 

When -Dr. Willis speaks of relapses, 

does he mean relapses after a cessation of 
the disorder, or after a remission of the 
disorder ?—Certainly after a remission, 
his Majesty’s disorder has never ceased. 
_ Were there not exacerbations of his 
Majesty’s disorder on the 15th November 
and. the 5th December ?—Certainly, on 
the evening of both those days, 

Does Dr. Willis consider the exacerba- 
tions which took place on each of those 
days to have been relapses properly so 
called, or such paroxysms as commonly 
occur ina disorder of this description ?— 
I consider them merely as paroxysms 

* which belong to the disorder itself. 

Are, or are not the remissions of his Ma- 
jesty’s disorder impeded, and the pa- 
roxysms renewed or increased, by his cone 
sideration of, and reflection upon his own 
case, under all its circumstances ?—I am 
"+ not aware of any particular effect that has 
taken place from such considerations. 
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Whether in the» course of Dr. Willis’s 
experience in disorders of this kind, he has 
had occasion to observe that the age of 
the patient is a. consideration of weight 
in forming expectations of recovery?— 
Where the traces of age can be discovered 
in the symptoms of the disorder, it is cer- 
tainly a matter of great censideration ; 
but in his Majesty’s situation 1 have not 
discovered any traces of age in the symp- 
toms; I therefore infer that his Majesty’s 
age is not a matter of moment. fi 

On a comparison of the symptoms of 
his Majesty’s present disorder with those 
of his disorder in the year 1801, is Dr, 
Willis of opinion that the paroxysms of 
the present case are more or less severe 
either in degree or duration than those of 
the former ?—The paroxysms in this dis- 
order have been more frequent but not 
more severe than in 180i, nor of longer 
duration. 

Have the remissions in the present dis- 
order been of longer or shorter duration 
than those of the disorder of 1801 ?—Hi- 
therto they have been shorter. 

Whether the remissions have been more 
or less complete in his Majesty’s present 
disorder than in 1801?—I think less com- 
plete. 5 

Whether the disorder, under which his 
Majesty now labours, is of the same class — 
as that in 1801 ?—It is of the same class, 

Whether from the facts which Dr. 
Willis has collected from the physicians, 
and other medical attendants on his Ma- 
jesty, he deems this disorder to be of the 
same class as his Majesty’s other attacks, 
in which Dr. Willis did not attend his Ma- 
jesty ?—I believe all his Majesty’s attacks 
have been similar. 

How far in these disorders the experi- 
ence of former attacks in the case of the 
same patient affords an indication of the 
probable time of the cure, supposing that 
a cure shall be ultimately effected ?—It 
becomes probable where the symptoms of 
one attack resemble the symptoms of a 
preceding one, that the progress to amend- 
ment will be similar also. 

Whether the progress toward recovery 
has hitherto been the same in this, as in 
former attacks ?—It has rather been more 
prolonged than in 180], but it is further 
advanced than in the first attack in 1788: 
I cannot speak as to the attack in 1504. 

Whether, the difference is such as. to 
afford Dr. Willis any ground for judging 
that this recovery will or will not be de- 
layed longer than in the former attacks? 

1: 
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—The difference is not sufficient to enable 

me to form any judgment on the subject. 
Whether referring to his answer given 

to a former question, Dr. Willis can state 


what degree of protraction in recovery. 


would be sufficient to diminish his expec- 
tation of ultimate recovery ?—My opin- 
ion would be rather guided by the symp- 
toms which should attend that protraction 
than the protraction itself. 

When the approaches towards recovery 
are more likely to manifest themselvés by 
2 gradual diminution of the paroxysms, 
and increase of the remissions, or by a sud- 
den and total cessation of the complaint? 
—Probably by the gradual diminution of 
the paroxysms, and the lenthening of the 
remissions. 

At whattime did Dr. Willis first see his 

Majesty in this disorder?—On the 6th 
November. 
_ Was that in a period of paroxysm or of 
remission ?—In a period of complete deli- 
rium, under the first paroxysm that had 
taken place. 

Was that paroxysm severe ?—Extreme- 
ly severe; his Majesty’s life was in great 
peril. 

_ Have the two succeeding paroxysms 
been less severe ?—Considerably less. 

How far in the instances with which 

Dr. Willis is acquainted of persons suffer- 
ing under repeated attacks of this disorder, 
the frequency of such attacks has increas- 
ed or diminished, as the patient has ad- 
vanced in age ?>—I cannot answer as to the 
frequency. 
_ How far has the violence of the attacks 
increased or diminished uix!er the circum- 
stance stated in the former question ?— 
The violence has increased. , 

Is it, in Dr. Willis’s opinion, a circum- 

stance favourable, or otherwise, to the 
probability of his Majesty’s recovery, 
that there should have been such an as- 
signable cause for his Majesty’s disorder, 
as that which he has stated ?—It is certain- 
ly a very favourable circumstance. 
_ In such a disorder as that with which 
his Majesty is affected, are there not usu- 
ally certain gradations or siages tending 
to a hopeless state on the one band, and 
to arecovery on the other ?—Certainly. 

Is the stage at which his Majesty’s dis- 
order has arrived, one that warrants the 
expectation of progressive amendment ?— 
It certainly “warrants the expectation ot 
progressive amendment, because it. is the 
stage through which each of his Majesty’s 

disorders has passed, 
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According to the usual-gradations of 


disorders of this description, is it or is it’ 


not the opinion of Dr. Willis that the next 
material advance towards recovery would 
be a state of convalescence, or a state 
nearly approaching to it?—-Probably a 


state nearly approaching to convales- 


cence. 
Upon. comparing the present stage of 


his Majesty’s illness with its correspond-. 


ing stage in 1801, does Dr. Willis, or does 
he not, entertain an equally favourable ex- 
pectation of his Majesty’s recovery ?— 


Comparing the two stages together, I have. 


no reason to have a less favourable opin- 
ion than I had in 1801. 
Upon making the same comparison, 


does Dr. Willis entertain an expectation 


of his Majesty’s recovery from his pre- 
sent illness, within the same period of 
time asin 1801?—-Perhaps not exactly. 
The present stage is more remote from the 
commencement than the similar stage 
wiich took place in 1801. 

After what period of timé, supposing 
no material abatement of his Majesty’s 
disorder shall have taken place, would 


Dr. Willis cease to entertain confident’ 
hopes of his Majesty’s recovery ?>—I must, 


still think that my opinion would be more 
guided by the symptoms that.were then 
present than by the period of time. 

Dr. Willis is desired to answer the ques- 
tion, supposing the symptoms continued 
nearly as at present ?—I should certainly 
begin to have avery unfavourable opi- 
nion of his Majesty’s recovery, if the 
usual period at which recovery has taken 

lace in the former attacks had passed by. 

What do you conceive to have been the 
usual period, dating from the commence- 
ment of the complaint ?—The periods have 
differed; in 1788-9 it was nearly six 


months; the other periods were shorter ;- 


I have spoken of the longest. 

To 
ty’s present indisposition referable ?—Ac- 
cording to an arrangement in my own 
mind, I should consider it as a derange- 
ment of mind closely allied to delirium, 
and occasionally falling into it. 

Does the species of disorder, which"Dr. 


Willis has just described, differ from what . 


is usually termed insanity ?—There isa 
wide difference betwixt them. 

Will you describe generally in, what 
that difference consists ?>—Itc onsists princi- 
pally in the different state of the mind, and 
the different state of the constitution also, 
In delirium the mind is actively occupied 


at class of disorder is his Majes- 
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Upon past impressions, without any refe- 


rence to present objects. A person under 
delirium resembles one talking in his 
sleep; he is fotally insensible to all sur- 
rounding objects. The bodily health is 
at the same time considerably affected ; 

eat restlessness and want of sleep. Ino 
insanity, the mind is acting upon some as- 
sumed idea, to the truth of which it will per- 
tinaciously adhere, contrary to the strong- 
est evidence of its falsity. The individual is 
awake to ail surrounding objects, the ge- 

neral health may be little or not at all im- 
paired. a these two points, as ex- 
treme points, derangement will lie some- 
where betwixt them, partaking more or 
less of one or the other. The derange- 
ment, which is the object of this inquiry, 
Leonsider partaking of delirium, but never 
partaking of insanity. 

_ From which of the different species of 
mental disorder that Dr. Willis has de- 
scribed is recovery most probable ?—From 
that species of derangement which par- 
takes most of delirium, provided the pa- 
tient survives the bodily disease. 

Dr. Willis having made this division in 
his own mind, the Committee wish to un- 


derstand, whether he considers that these 


_ three species all differ from each other in 
kind or in degree?-The three are per- 
fectly distinct in themselves; they may 
occasionally run one into the other. De- 
ment, for example, may become 
complete delirium. Delirium may pass 
through derangement in its progress to 
recovery, though not 
According to this distribution of the 
subject, by what term does Dr. Willis de- 
scribe that general class of disorder of 
which these are species?—I never have 
sufficiently coasidered this subject with a 
view to classification, and am not pre- 
pared to give a decisive answer to the 
question. 

- Do not all these three species fall under 
the general and popular designation of in- 
sanity ?—I believe in the general accepta- 
tion of the tetm, delirium would be ex- 
empt. Perhaps the other may not have 
been sufficiently distinguished. 

. Could-Dr. Willis give any precise defi- 
nition of delirium ?—Your lordships will 
see the extreme difficulty of giving a defi- 
nition unpremeditated. I cannot venture 
todoit. 

- Is there any distinction between deli- 
rium generally, dependent upon fever, 
when it has arisen to a great height, and 
delirium not dependent upon such a de- 
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gree of fever ?—As: far as the symptoms 


can be perceived they are precisely the 
same. 

Having due regard to all-the circum. 
stances to which your attention has been 
called in the course of this day’s examina 
tion, and especially to all such circum. 
stances (as far as you are acquainted with 
them) which relatetohis Majesty’s time of 
life, and the state of his bodily health, his 
paar and former disorders, which have 

een mentioned in this examination, the 
nature and number of those disorders, the 
symptoms, paroxysms, and remissions 
which have occurred in the ‘course of them 
respectively, and the comparative pro-. 
gress made in them respectively towards 
recovery ; you are desired to state, whe- 
ther a due regard to any orall of such cir- 
cumstances does or does not diminish the 
confidence, which you expressed in the 
beginning of your examination, that his 
Majesty will ultimately recover with a 
full capability of transacting all business ? 
—My confidence that his Majesty will 
ultimately recover so as to transact all 
public business is not diminished; but 
this opinion must be subject to the uncer- 
tainty which attends all medical prog- 
nostics. 


Dr. Wittiam Hepérpen called in and 


examined. 


You are desited to acquaint this Com- 
mittee, whether the state of his Majesty’s 
health is such as to render him incapable 
of coming in person to his parliament, or 
of attending to any kind of public busi- 


“ness ?—I think his Majesty’s present state 


renders him incapable of coming in per- 
son to his parliament, or of attending to 
public business. 

What are the hopes you entertain of 
his Majesty’s recovery ?—I entertain the 
greatest expectation of his Majesty’s reco- 
very. 
Do you found the opinion given in your 
answer to the former upon the 
particular symptoms of his Majesty’s dis- 
order, or upon general experience in other 
cases of the same nature, or upon both? 
—I found my opinion upon the progress 
his Majesty has already made towards res 
covery, upon the present unimpaired state 
of his Majesty’s faculties, and upon the 
experience afforded by his Majesty’s pre- 
vious attacks of a similar kind. 

- Whether in that particular species of 
the disorder his Majesty has been afflicted 
with, it has been found from experience 


{ 


d 


that the greater number of persons so af- 
fected have been cured ?—I beliewe they 
have. 
Can you form any judgment or, proba- 
ble conjecture of the duration of his Ma- 
jesty’s ‘ness can form no judgment 
with regard to any precise period for the 
termination of his Majesty’s indisposition. 
The experience of his former attacks af- 
fords a presumption that the period may 
not be very distant. 
Whether, as far as experience enables 
you to judge of his Majesty’s disorder, 
you think it more probable his Majesty 
will or will not recover, so as to render 
him capable of attending to public busi- 
ness?—I think it in the highest degree 
probable that his Majesty will recover, 
and be full as capable of attending to pub- 
lic business as he was before his present 
attack. i 
_ Whether you can state to, this Commit- 


‘tee. any particular cause to which you 


ascribe his Majesty’s present indisposition ? 
—I have no hesitation in attributing his 
Majesty’s present malady to his anxiety 
on account of the late princess Amelia. 

. Whether any change has taken place 
in his Majesty’s indisposition since your 


last examination before the privy council ?. 


—Since I was examined before the privy 
council, his Majesty has been worse for a 
few. days, and has subsequently to that 
been again better. I consider his present 
state not at all worse than it was at that 
time. 
Did Dr. Heberden attend his Majesty 
on the occasion of any of his former dis- 
orders ?—-Yes. 
Are the of his Majesty’s pre- 
sent disorder 
those of his former disorders ?>—They 
are of asimilar nature to his illness in 
1804, on which occasion only I had the 
honour of attending his Majesty. - 

Are the paroxysms of his Majesty’s 


_ present disorder more or less severe, ei- 


ther in degree or duration, than those 
of his disorder in 1804 ?—The accessions 
and remissions in his Majesty’s present 
disorder have been more separate from 
each other than they appeared to be in 
his former disorder in 1804, but Iam not 
aware that the violence. of the symptoms 
during the accessions has been greater 
in this than in his former illness. 

When did Dr. Heberden first attend his 
Majesty in this disorder ?-On the 27th of 
October last. 

*. What do you consider as the date of 
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of a similar nature with. 


the first paroxysm of disorder >The 25th 
October. 

How long did that paroxysm continue? 
—Fifteen days. 

Was it more or less severe than the 
succeeding paroxysms ?—It was more 
severe. 

Did you consider the symptoms of that 
paroxysm as being severe ?—-They a 
peared so severe as to give his Majesty’s 
physicians apprehension for his life. 

- Did you describe them to any persons 
as being peculiarly mild ?-—Certainly not. 

Was the first remission more or less 
complete than the succeeding remissions 
have been ?—It was not less complete, 
nor can I certainly say that it was. more 
complete. 

Has the duration of the successive pa> 
roxysms and remissions increased or di« 
minished since the commencement of the 
disorder ?—~The duration of the paroxysms 
has become less; the duration of the re- 
missions has become greater. 

Has this progress been uniform since 

the beginning ?—I stated in a former an- 
swer to the Committee, that the first pa- 
roxysm continued 15. days; the subse 
quent remission continued only five days; 
the second paroxysm continued 10 days; 
the second remission continued 10 days ; 
the third paroxysm continued five days; 
the third remission still ‘continues. I con- 
sider the present remission to bear date 
from the night of December™10th. 
- How far in these disorders the expe- 
rience of former attacks, in the case of the 
same patient, affords an indication of the 
probable time of the cure, supposing that 
a cure shall ultimately be effected ?>—It 
must depend upon the frequency of the 
repetition, and uponthe accuracy of their 
correspondence with each other. In the 
present case it is very far from being a 
sure ground of judgment, but it appears to 
me to be the best we have. 

Dr. Heberden has stated that he consi- 
ders. the first paroxysm to have com- 
menced_on the 25th of October, and to 
have lasted to the 9th of November; the ~ 
Committee wish to ask Dr. ‘Heberden, 
whether this paroxysm, during which his 
Majesty’s life was supposed to be in dan- 
ger, was not of very different degrees of 


violence at different. periods of its dura- 
tion ?—Certainly. _ At. its commencement 
it gave his Majesty’s physicians: reason to 
hope, that it never might arrive at so 
formidable a height as we afterwards wits 
nessed. 
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‘* Does Dr: Heberden recollect on what 
day the violence of this paroxysm be- 
gan ?—Its violence can hardly be dated 
from any distinct period. On the 8th of 
November it seemed to have attained its 
Has Dr. Heberden any recollection, 
that it’ was communicated to any persons 
resorting to Windsor on the 29th Octo- 
ber or Ist November, that his Majesty’s 
life was in danger ?—I apprehended there 
_ could have been no such communication 
made, because at that time there was no- 
thing to justify such an opinion. 
or does not Dr. Heberden -recol- 
lect that the representation made to per- 
sons resorting to Windsor on the 29th 
October, and Ist November, was, that 
the disorder was of a milder character, 
though they could not state to what ex- 
tent it might go ?—At that time I was the 
only. one of his Majesty’s physicians pre- 
sent who had seen him under a similar disor- 
der before, and his present attack did appear 
to me then to be less violent than what 
I had witnessed in the year 1804. Added 
“to which, his Majesty’s increased age, 
and his defect of sight, we thought might 
be favourable in keeping the disorder al- 
together of a milder character. This 
- Opinion was stated to his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters when they resorted to Windsor. 
Did Dr. Heberden state to any persons 
during any part of the first paroxysm of his 


Majesty’s disorder, that its symptoms were | 


peculiarly mild >—At the first commence- 
ment of his Majesty’s present disorder, the 
symptoms appeared milder than in the 
year 1804, and this opinion I did commu- 
nicate. 
- Whether Dr. Heberden does or does 
not recollect when two other physicians 
were Called in, that they repeatedly stated 
that the symptoms of his Majesty’s dis- 
order were of a milder character ?>—I 
cannot distinctly state that they did make 
such communication ;. but in the very 
early part of the present illness we have 
all Lepes hat it might not arrive at that 
_ degree which had been experienced in 
his Majesty’s former attacks of the same 
kind, and which has since been observed 
in his present illness. 

Has Dr. Heberden at any time during 
the continuance of his Majesty’s first pa- 
roxysm, heard any of his Majesty’s phy- 
siciaus state to any person that the then 
existing symptoms of the disorder were 

peculiarly mild ?—The mildness of the 
symptoms in his Majesty’s present dis- 
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order was always considered with -refe- 
rence to his Majesty’s former attacks, and 
it was in comparison with them only that 
the symptoms were at first considered to 
be mild, and no communication expressive 
of an opinion beyond this, was, as far as] 
am aware, made at any time. 4 

The Committee would be glad to know 
distinctly whether Dr. Heberden ever 
heard the phrase stated in the preceding ~ 
question used by any of the physicians? 
—Ido not recollect ever to have heard it 
used. 

Have the remissions which Dr. Heberden 
has observed in his Majesty’s present 
disorder been more or less complete than 
those which he had occasion to observe in 
his attendance on his Majesty in 1804? 
—The remissions in his Majesty’s present 
disorder have appeared to be of longer 
continuance, but at no time so complete as 
they had been in his former illness, at an 
equal distance of time from its commence- 
ment. 

Will Dr. Heberden state to the Com- | 
mittee what was the whole duration of 4 
his Majesty’s illness in 1804?—I was 
first called upon to attend his Majesty on 
the 12th of February 1804; arid | be- © 
lieve his Majesty presided at Council on 
the 23d of April following ; 1 should con- | 
sider the interval! between those periods 
as constituting the duration of his disease 
at that time. 

At what time did Dr. Heberden’s at- 
tendance on his Majesty cease ?—After 
the period when his Majesty was so far 
recovered as to be able to transact business 
at any period of any day : he still retained 
such marks of indisposition about him, as 
.made it expedient that some one of his 

physicians should be about his person for 
some months afterwards. In this situation 
I was in attendance upon his Majesty so 
late as to the end of October. 

‘Between the 12th February and the 
23d April did not the appearances of dis- 
order continue more or less?—I believe 
that for some days previous to the 23d 
April they had so far ceased as to make 
his _Majesty’s physicians conceive him 
competent to exercise all the usual func- 
tions of his high office. 


Die Mercurij, 19 Decembris 1810, 
Dr. Wittiam Heperpen again called in 
and examined. 
Whether, having due regard to all the 
circumstances to which your atténtion 
has been called during your present exa- 
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mination, you entertain the same hopes of 
his Majesty’s ultimate recovery as you 
did before your examination ?—I do en- 
tertain the same hopes as I did at the be- 
ginning of my examination. 


Sir Henxy Hazrorp; bart. called in and 
examined. 


You are desired to acquaint this Com- 
"mittee whether the state of his Majesty’s 
health is such as to render him incapable 
of coming in person to his parliament, or 
of attending to any kind of public, business ? 
—The state of his Majesty’s health is 
certainly such as to render him incapable 
of coming to parliament, or of attending 
to public business. 
_ What are the hopes you entertain of 
his’ Majesty’s recovery?—I have the 
highest expectations of his Majesty’s ul- 
timate recovery. 

Do you found the opinion given in 
your answer to the former question upon 
the particular symptoms of his Majesty’s 
disorder, or upon general experience in 
other cases of the same nature, or upon 
both ?—Upon beth. 

Whether in that particular species of 
the disorder his Majesty has been afflicted 
with, it has been found from experience, 
that the greater number of persons so 
affected have been cured ?—I believe they 
have. 

Can you form any judgment or proba- 
ble conjecture of the duration of his Ma- 
jesty’s illness cannot form any satis- 
factory conjecture. 

Whether, so far as experience enables 
you to judge of his Majesty’s disorder, you 
think it more probable his Majesty will or 
will not recover, so as to render him capa- 
ble of attending to public business ?—I 
believe it to be more probable that his 
_ Majesty will recover so as to be capable of 
transacting public business. 

Whether you can state to this Committee 
any particular cause to which you ascribe 
his Majesty’s present indisposition?—I 
believe the anxiety which his Majesty 
felt during the protracted illness of the 
Princess Amelia «vas the cause. 

Whether any change has taken place 
in his Majesty's indisposition since your 
examination before the privy council ?—I 
do not think his Majesty better than he 
was at the time of my examination before 
the privy council; I think him much the 
same. 

Has Sir Henry Halford before attended 
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How far in these disorders the expe- 
rience of former attacks in the case of 
the same patient affords an indication of 
the probable time of the cure, supposing 
thatacure shall be ultimately effected ?—If 
the symptoms correspond with those ob- 
served on former occasions, I should think 
it probable that the course and termination 


-of the disease may be expected to be the 


same. 

Whether, so. far as Sir Henry Halford 
is acquainted with the circumstances of 
his Majesty’s former indispositions, the 
symptoms of this attack have hitherto 
followed the same. course ?—As far as I 
have understood, the symptoms do appear 
to have followed the same course. 

From what time does Sir Henry Halford 
date the commencement of this attack ?— 
On the evening of the 27th of October, I 
think the disease assumed a decided cha- 
racter. 

Had Sir Henry Halford seen his Ma- 
jesty on the preceding days, and what 
observation had he then made ?—I had 
seen his Majesty on the preceding days, 
and thought his Majesty’s conversation 
more rapid, and his. manner somewhat 
more hurried occasiomally, but not -con- 
stantly. 

Was there on the 27th a considerable® 
accession of the disorder ?—On the even- 
ing of the 27th October his Majesty 
became much worse. 

How long did that accession continue ? 
—With more or less violence until. the 
9th of November. 

Has that been followed by successive 
remissions and accessions of the disorders ? 
—It has. 

Is there at present a remission of the 
disorder ?—There is. 

Since when has that remission conti- 
nued ?—Since the 11th of December. 

Have these accessions and remissions 
respectively increased or diminished in 
duration or degree?—I think the acces- 
sions have diminished, and the remissions 
have increased in their duration. 

Have the accessions diminished both in 
duration and dégree ?—The last accession 
was as violent as that which preceded it, 
but its duration was not so considerable. 

Were the two last accessions equal in 
violence to the first >—They were not, : 

Have the remissions encreased both in 
duration and degree?—The remissions 
have increased in duration, but the last re- 
mission has not been so complete as that 
which immediately preceded it. is 
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At what period of this disorder have you 
considered it to be at the worst ?—On the 
7th and 8th November. 

Were the symptoms of the disorder at 

' that time mild or severe ?—So severe that 
I Sangeet his Majesty’s life was in some 
peril. 

At the time of Sir Henry Halford’s exa- 

mination before the Privy Council, did he 
entertain —_ of his Majesty’s speedy 
recovery ?—No. 

Has his opinion in that respect been in 
any manner varied since that time ?/—No. 

Were the symptoms of his Majesty’s 
disorder on the 12th, 13th, and 14th of 
November of a mild character ?—Compa- 
ratively speaking, his Majesty was mate- 
tially better on those days; even as far as 
the afternoon of the 15th November. 

At what period of this disorder do you 
consider the symptoms to have been most 


favourable ?—I think on the 12th, 13th,} 
{ state the time. , 


14th, and_part of the 15th of November. 
Of the varieus remissions which have 


occurred in the course of this disorder, | 


which do. you deem the most complete in 
-point of degree ?—Upon the whole, that 
which took place between the 25th Novem- 
ber and the 5th December. 

In judging of the general character of a 

disorder of this description, do you form 
your opinion on the remissions only of the 
disease, or on all its various occurrences 
and symptoms ?—On all its various occur- 
rences and symptoms. 
~ Was the accession with which this 
disease commenced, such as‘indicated a 
disease mild or severe in its character ?— 
I thought it indicated a severe character. 

Did you at any period during that ac- 
cession state to any person that its symp- 
toms were peculiarly mild ?—I believe not. 

Whether Sir Henry Halford has not 
heard it repeatedly stated by some of the 
Physicians attending his Majesty, that the 

“symptoms of this attack, compared with 
‘the former, were comparatively mild ?— 
I have. 

Does he recollect at what period, or on 
what occasions, those statements have been 
made ?—TI think I have heard those state- 
ments made sometimes among ourselves, 
and sometimes in the presence of some of 
his Majesty’s ministers. 

Can he state the periods?—I cannot 
atate them exactly, but I think it has been 
more particularly early in the disease. 

Whether when he states the first: acces- 
sion to have given him an opinion that the 
attack might be severe, he refers to the 
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| first days of that accession, or tothe attack | 
as it appeared on the 6th, 7th, and 8th of 
November ?—More particularly as to the 
attack as it appeared at the latter end of 
the first week in November. 

Whether, at:any time before those days, 
Sir Henry Halford stated to any persons 
his opinion that the symptoms were in 
themselves peculiarly mild?—I believe 
not. 

Whether that was his opinion ?—No. 

Is it a circumstance favourable to the 
probability of his Majesty’s recovery that 
there should have been such an assignable 
cause for his Majesty’s disorder as that 
which Sir Henry Halford has stated ?—I 
think it is favourable. 

After what period of time, supposing no 
materialamendment shall have taken place, 
would the opinion which Sir Henry Hal- 
ford has expressed of the probability of 
his Majesty’s recovery cease ?—I canno 


Ifthe recovery should be protracted - 
beyond the period which has elapsed in 
former disorders, would that circumstance 
vary his opinion as to the probability of 
ultimate recovery ? —I should think rather - 
less favourably of the ultimate result, but 
still I should form my — from the 
symptoms that then prevailed. 

What would his judgment he, should the 
symptoms then continue nearly as at pre- 
sent?—My opinion would certainly be 
rather less favourable of the ultimate issue. 

Must Sir Henry Halford’s opinion at 
that period not only be governed by an 
attention to the symptoms as they should 
exist at that period, but by the symptoms 
between this time and that period also ?— 
The progress of the symptoms from the 
commencement would determine ny judg- 
ment. ~-. 

What would his judgment be in the case 
supposed, if there had intervened only a 
succession of alternate paroxysms and re- 
missions, not materially different in degree 
or duration from those which have already 
occurred, and if there had been no material 
variation of other symptoms ?—If I did. 
discover no material injury done to the 
faculties of the mind by the continuance 
of the disorder, and no vital failure in the 


| constitution, I should still think favourably 


of the ultimate issue of the disease. 
Whether Sir Henry Halford, having due 
regard to all the circumstances which have 
been called to his attention in the course 
of this day’s examination, has any reason 
to alter his opinion as to the hopes he ex- 
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pressed in the beginning of his examima- 
tion of his Majesty’s ultimate recovery ?— 


None. 

Whether his Majesty’s advanced age is 
favourable or unfavourable to the recovery 
from his present disorder ?—Age abstract- 
edly considered is less favourable to the 
removal of any disorder; but I see no im- 
pediment in hig Majesty’s age to his re- 
covery on that ground. - 


The above Report being read short, 
was ordered to be printed. After which, 


Lord Holland rose, not for the purpose 
of opposing the motion, but from an anx- 
iety to take that opportunity of calling for 


some information from his Majesty’s mi- 


nisters. From what was said yesterday, 
there was an understanding on the part of 
several noble lords, and an expectation, 
that no question relative to the important 
subject now before parliament, would be 
discussed this day. He did not wish to 
break in upon the understanding or dis+ 
appoint that expectation, but he thought 
it his duty even on that occasion to put 
a question to the noble lords opposite. 
Ministers were deeply responsible for 


the protracted delay which had taken 


— in adopting steps to. remedy’ the 
eavy calamity which had fallen upon 
the country ; but upon this point he 
would not now enlarge, as the period for 
discussion must soon arrive. In the ques- 
tions which it was now known must arise 
in that discnssion, those who conceived an 
Address to the Prince of Wales, to take 
upon him the civil and: military adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the country, to be 
the most constitutional course ; and those 
who thought that the mode of proceeding 
ludicrously, but happily and accurately, 
called on a former occasion by its oppo- 
nents “the Phantom,” more gravely, 
but much less appropriately styled by its 
supporters, a Bill, was most consistent 
with the constitution, would of: course 
argue the subject, and determine it upon 
the grounds arising out of their respective 
views of it as a constitutional question. 
But before he should submit the questions 
which it was his wish to put to his Majes- 
ty’s ministers, he would say a few words 
as to the mode. of proceeding it was pro- 
posed to adopt. The noble earl (Liverpool) 
had stated on the preceding evening, 
that on Thursday next he should submit 
three resolutions to the House, the same 


that had been agreed to by both Houses in 
1788. With regard to the first of these 
resolutions, he presumed that, unfor- 
tunately there. could be no difference of 
opinion. As tothe second, he would feel 
it his duty to move the previous question 
thereon, upon the ground that their lord- 
ships werenot called upon to decide 
upon a mere abstract question of right. 
With respect to the third and last resolu: 
tion, he should substitute a new mode of 
proceeding entirely, and in place of a Bilt 
appointing a Regency, he should move atv 
amendment recommending to their lord- 
ships to address his royal highness the 
prince of Wales to assume the governnient 
during the incapacity of the King, subject 
} to such regulations as parliament might 
think proper. When this last resolution 
should come beforé the House, a question 
would necessarily arise as to grounds of 
| preference of either mode. Some were of 
| opinion that the proceeding by Bill was’ 
, the more eligible and constitutional, while 
| others, on the contrary, gave the prefer- 
} ence to the mode of proceeding by Ad- 
| dress. " Among the former were certainly’ 
/Many persons eminent for their virtues, 
‘their characters and talents. His noble’ 
friend (lord Grenville), who was not now 
present, had’ declared himself on’ the pro 
ceeding evening in favour of the proceed- 
ing by bill; but, with all his respect for 
the judgment, experience, and research 
of that noble person, he could not for him-’ 
self so far deferto his authority as to agree 
with him on that important point. There 
were many others, however, who enter- 
tained the same opinion with himself on 
this point, and therefore he thought it 
would be proper to afford them’ an oppor- 
tunity of declaring their sentiments, and 
supporting their opinions by their votes. 
The situation of the country was far dif+ 
ferent now from what it was when 
this melancholy. subject was formerly 
agitated. The executive government 
might have been suspended in 1788, 
‘without any great inconvenience, but under 
the circumstances of our present situation” 
|the suspension could not exist, still less’ 
for any time continue, without manifest © 
‘injury, without laying the country at the 
foot of the enemy. He was anxious, there- 
‘fore, that the House should come'to a 
cision as soon as’ possible’ upon this most 
important question, and that an Address’ 
should be preferred to a Bill, orat Jeast 
that the most expeditious mode possible 


should be adopted, to proceed with: aif 
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_ little delay as possible to supply the de- 
fect had in the 
royal authority. To those who were im- 
ressed in this manner, it would be of 
Importance to know the nature of the 
questions which now pressed forthe deci- 
sion of the executive government. Ata 
crisis like the present there must neces- 
_ sarily be points of the greatest importance, 
as respected both the external and inter- 
fal affairs of the country, pressing for the 
decision of the executive government, 
whilst unfortunately the competent au- 
thority to sanction a decision upen an 
such points, was altogether suspended. 
He therefore put to the noble lords oppo- 
site the propriety of giving some explana- 
tion as to the state of these questions. It 
was understood that Sweden had com- 
menced hostilities against this country, 
and it was usual when one country com- 
menced hostilities against another, for the 
stale against which war had thus been 
announced; to take some steps either to 
guard against the effect of this hostility, 
orto retaliate its aggression by similar 
measures, It could not be supposed by 
any one, but that, if the executive power 
of the country had been in a state of ac- 
tivity, some measure would have been 
adopted'respecting Sweden, either to have 
actually commenced hostilities, or to have 
issued some proclamation, declaring the 
mode of conduct to be adopted in conse- 
quence of the hostile measures resorted to 
by her. He might be told that ministers 
acted upon their responsibility on the 
necessity of the case, but in the present 
circumstances of the country, he thought 
that species of responsibility a great evil. 
- He well remembered the fatal conse- 
quences of stretching the doctrine of ne- 
cessity too far, as in the Case of the impor- 
tant question of Ship-Money, where the 
King was advised that he was the sole 
judge of the necessity of the case. Com- 
- mon fame also reported that intelligence 
of considerable importance had been re- 
ceived relative to the state of atiairs in 
Seuth America, from BuenosAyres, highly 
ipteresting to this country, and deeply 
affecting the -interests of the Peninsula, 
and which required a prompt determina- 
tion on the part of the executive govern- 
ment. With respect to the situation of 
affairs in Portugal, he would candidly 
declare that at a former period, when he 
was more sanguine than at present as to 
the event, he approved of the conduct of 
roinisters, in sending reinforcements to 
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lord Wellington; and if he had had the 


opportunity, from parliament being sit. 
ting, he should not have hesitated to ex. 
press that approbation. He was less 
sanguine now in his hopes of success in 
Portugal than he was at’ the period to 
which he alluded; but if, at the time he 
was most sanguine of success, he approved 
of sending reinforcements tolord Welling. 
ton, so much the more new when he was» 
less sanguine of success, must he deplore 
the withholding of reinforcements from 
that eminent commander, in consequence 
of the presentmelancholy suspension of the 
executive power. The noble earl (Liver- 
pool) shook his head, was he (lord Holland) - 
then to understand that reinforcements 
were not withheld, if so, by what power 
were they now sent? There was anotier 
point of the greatest importance upon 
which he desired information, and which 
now pressed for the decision of the execu- 
tive power, he alluded to the state of the 
relations of thiscountry with the United ~ 
States. It was known that by the recent 
measures taken in America, the executive 
government were called upon, either 
promptly to revoke the orders in council 
unconditionally, or to declare upon what 
condition they would or would not revoke 
them. He had no hesitation in declaring 
his own opinion, that the orders in coun- — 


cil ought to be unconditionally revoked. 


But although hostile in opinion to the 
noble lords opposite upon this point, he 
did not mean his question to be hostile ; 
his only object was that some explanation 
should be givenas to the state of this point, 
upon which it was of so much importance 
to decide without delay. It might per- 
haps be said, that he had pressed his ques- 
tions with too much warmth; but it was 
of the greatest importance to that House 
and tothe country, that the officers of the 
crown should explain in what state those 
vital questions were, which now pressed for 
the décision of the executive government. 
However politically hostile he might be 
upon some points to the noble lords on the 
other side, he did not mean, as he had 
before stated, in what he now asked, any 
hostility ; he merety wished, for the rea- 
sons he before assigned, that some informa- 
tion should be given upon the important 
points to which he had alluded. 

The Earl of Liverpool rose, and in answer 


‘to what had been urged by the noble lord, 


observed, that the numerous queries put to 
him could not be adequately considered 
as their importance deserved, and the so- 
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lutions given, without going into a review 
_of the whole political situation of the em- 
pire at the present period. If he abstained 
from such a discussion, it was solely from 
the impossibility of entering into it at large 
at the present moment and under the cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed. 
When the proper time should arrive for 
discussing the various subjects alluded to, 
he should not be found shrinking from the 
question. In the present situation of the 


country, his Majesty’s government were. 


fully aware of the difficulties which pressed 
- upon them, but they were also aware that 
those difficulties were of two sorts. The 
momentous duty was imposed on them to 
consider how far the interest of the coun- 
try, upon the whole, required of them to 
recommend to parliament to suspend all 
proceedings on the one hand, and on the 
other the period when the same considera- 
tion required that the necessayy proceed- 
ings should be commenced. Under these 
impressions, they had proposed several 
short adjournments, with a view to give 
parliament an opportunity of eicher insti- 
tuting such proceedings as they might 
think necessary, or, in their view of the 
case, under the circumstances of the time, 
to postpone the adoption of such proceed- 
ings. The conduct of his Majesty’s go- 
vernment was regulated by a full view of 
the difficulties on both sides, and on that 
ground the peculiar difficulties of the situa- 
tion in which they were placed should be 
carefully considered. With respect to the 


articular points adverted to by the noble’ 


ord, he had to say, that he was not aware 
of any material injury to the public service 
by the delay in question, nor was he aware 
that ministers had abstained from any acts 


from which under other circumstancesthey - 


would not have so advised his Majesty to 
abstain, and with regard to those measures 
which the safety of the country might re- 
quire, they would, with whatever risk it 
might induce to themselves, do that which 
they deemed most conducive to the safety, 
honour, and interests of the country, leav- 
ing to the justice of parliament to consider 
of and decide upon the grounds of their 


justification. Before he sat down he beg-- 


ged leave shortly to observe upon another 
point of the noble lord’s speech, viz. the 
mode of proceeding, whether preferably by 
Bill or by Address, On this head from every 
consideration he had been able to give 
the subject, in all its views and bearings, 
he was decidedly of opinion that the mode 
of proceeding by Bill was by far prefera- 
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ble. Nay, he would go farther, and de- 
clare his firm conviction,:and which he 
would undertake to prove, when the regu- 
lar opportunity should arrive, that the pre- 
cedent of 1788, afforded an example ‘of the 
only constitutional mode. of proceeding, 
ne 4 that their lordships, with reference to. 
the established principles of the constitu- 
tion, had no option in such circumstances 
as the present than to adopt it. 
Lord Holland, in explanation, observed, 


that he had not upon this occasion urged 


the charge of delay, but had merely sought 
for an explanation, which he considered it 
would be important to receive, but which 
he did not press the noble lords opposite 
to give. ‘The noble earl had spoken con- 
fidently of the mode by Address being ille-: 
gal and unconstitutional, but he, (lord Hol- 
land) on the contrary, rejoiced that the pro- 
ceeding in 1788, had never been carried 
into effect, conceiving, as he did, that it 
was contrary to the principles of the consti- 
tution, and that the two Houses of parlia- 
ment must first have a representative of the 
sovereign before any legislative measure 
could be constitutionally adopted. That 
indemnity should follow statesman-like 
measures, called for by necessity; and re- 
quired to ensure the safety of the country, 
was highly proper; but those who had now 
assumed the functions of the executive 
power could not be entitled to indemnity 
for measures rendered necessary, by a de- 
lay which they themselves had caused, or 
for any calamitous consequences which 
might result from their wilful neglect of 
the means to remedy the existing defi- 
ciency in the functions of the executive 

wer. 

Earl Grosvenor observed, that he should 
have risen with more satisfaction to address 
a few observations to their lordships, if he 
could have approved of what had been 
done. But when he reflected, that the me- 
lancholy circumstance of the suspension of 
the executive government had now continu- 
ed nearly eight weeks, and that during that 
time the House had gone no farther than 
the preliminary step, he must deprecate — 
any further delay. ‘Underall the circum- 
stances of our situation, he thought it was 
the bounden duty of that and of the other 
House to proceed to supply the deficiency 


‘in the executive government as soon as 
possible : the less unnecessary delay, there- 


fore, that should be suffered to take place, 
the better. A reference, to the precedent 
which occurred in the reign of George the 
2nd, would shew that the person who was 
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to execute the office of regent might be 
appointed by other means than a Bill in 
parliament, He alluded to the appoint- 
ment of the Princess of Wales as regent, 
during the minority of George Prince of 
Wales, in case of the demise of the then 
reigning sovereign, upon conditions to be 
afterwards settled by parliament. With 
respect to the two modes proposed, that 
by Bill and that by Address, he must give 
the preference to the latter. Whenthis im- 

rtamt question was agitated some years 


ago, he gave his feeble support to the pro-’ 
ceeding by Bill, because no injury could |. 


have: arisen to the country from the tem- 
porary suspension.of the executive govern~ 
ment. But the state of the country was 
very different at present; circumstances 
were: totally changed; and that which 
might have been very proper and justifiable 
in 1788, might prove highly detrimental 
to the public welfare at this momentous 
crisis. Butwhilsthe preferred proceeding 
by Address, he couid not see any thing 

surd in the mode of proceeding by Bill, 
in as much by fiction of law, the king was 

pposed to be always present imhis courts 
justice. For-these reasons he would 


a his vote in support of the most expe- 


tious mode of supplying the deficiency 
in the executive government. If any re- 
strictions on:the power of the regent were 
necessary, they might be embodied in the 
Address. 
_ His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence 
said, that:he felt less difficulty in address- 
ing their lordships now, than if he had 
risen immediately after the noble earl on 
the opposite bench. He would, however, 
detain their lordships but with very few 


words. Great and momentous as the pre- |. 


sent crisis was, he would_now abstain from 
fully uttering his sentiments upon it. In 
common with all theirlordships, he deeply 
felt the calamity which called for the pro- 
ceedings which the House were about to 
adopt; but from the particular situation 
in which he'stood; he had a more poignant 


cause of regret. He could not, however, 


avoid making one short observation. upon 
what:fell from the noble earl respecting the 
cedent of 1788. Had he at that time 
the honour of a seat among their lord- 


ships; his conduct would have been then. 


what it would be on this occasion. He 
should have voted for the proceeding by 
Address, instead of that by Bill. He wish- 
ed their lordships, in thé present instance, 
to adopt the saine line of conduct with the: 
parliament of that partof the empire which. 
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he believed he was the only one of his 
family that had visited—he meant the 
parliament of Ireland—and call upon the 
Prince of Wales at once to assume the 
government of the country. This he 
-conceived to be both the most constitu-. 
tional and the most expeditious mode of. 
supplying the deficiency in the executive 
government: he was persuaded it was the — 
mode most conducive to the interests of 
the country, and the good of the Monarch; 
for any thing which was injurious to the 
one must prove equally so to the other. 

The Duke of Norfolk said, that the noble: 
Secretary of State had stated that no in- 
convenience resulted from the suspension 
of the executive power. If the fact were: 
so, ministers had in effect taken the so-’ 
vereignty into their own hands. There: 
was nothing to prevent them, upon this 
principle, from issuing declarations of war, 
or concluding treaties of peace. He — 
begged the House would consider the de- 
gree of power these persons had arrogated | 
to themselves, and then say, whether 
they were content to allow them toremain: 
in possession of it. As to the precedent’ 
of 1788, he flatly dissented from the whole: 
course of proceeding on that occasion. He 
recommended the precedent at the revo-’ 
lution, and maintained that the.proceed- 
ing by Bill, was neither legal nor consti-. ’ 
tutional. He had heard something in a 
former debate about a fourth estate, and 
that parliament was not composed of King, 
Lords: and Commons, but of King, Lords 
Spiritual: and Temporal, and Commons. 
Of these Lords Spiritual, he knew nothing 
as an independent body, except when they 
‘met in convocation. 

Earl: Stanhope rose in defence of a per-: 
son who was absent (lord Grenville), andi 
who, he must say,.,had not been fairly 
dealt with, by having nonsense put into 
his mouth. His noble friend did not sa 
that the Lords Spiritual composed a fourth 
estate’ of parliament, but that they were 
one of the states of the realm. He gave 
notice, that it was-his intention to move an 
amendment to the second resolution. 

Lord Erskine applauded the manly firm- 
ness with which his noble friend (lord: 
Grenville) had on the former evening de- 
clared his adherence to his former opinion, 
and observed, that the country must have 
greater confidence in those who in a manly. 
manner declared their difference of opinion, 
than in those who sacrificed their opinions: 
to the desire of acting together. The 
noble earl opposite had pledged himself ta. 
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prove, that any other mode of proceeding 
than that of the year 1788, would be 
illegal and unconstitutional. He wished 
to hear a!l he could say upon that subject ; 
and he pledged himself in his turn to an- 
swer him. That it rested with the estates 
of the realm, to make provision fur sup- 
plying the defect which had unhappily 
arisen in the royal authority, there could 
be ne doubt. If that were not the case, 
there would be indeed a revolution, and 
the doctrine held by those who contended 
that the estates of the realm, could not 
provide for the difficulty, must tend to de- 
stroy the sanctions by which the frame of 
civil society was held together. It be- 
longed to the estates of the realm from 
the necessity of the case, and by the prin- 
ciples of the constitution,-to make pro- 
vision for the difficulty, and they could 
not overstep the line which the constitu- 
tion pointed out. 

The Earl of Lauderdale called the at- 
tention of the House, to the new sources 
of delay which had been opened, and 
to the alarming consequence of ex- 
tending the period, which had already 


elapsed without making any provision, for 
the legitimate exercise of the executive 
authority. After waiting till Thursday 


next, for the proposition of the noble earl, 
the House had notices of two motions, 
which would then be made, the one to 
amend, and the other to supersede, by 
moving the previous question, the second, 
resolution, which the noble earl had an- 
nounced his intention of submitting. What 
limited time could be anticipated for these 
discussions? The House had indeed been 
told, that they need be under no alarm, 
as to any supposed continuance of the 
suspension of the sovereign functions, 
that the suspension had indeed hitherto 
been but nominal, and that all the ne- 
cessary duties of executive administra- 


tion, had been duly performed by the 


noble lords themselves, who now confi- 
dently came down to the House with this 
novel declaration. Let the noble lords 
who heard him, consider the nature and the 
tendency of this extraordinary avowal; 
he wished to draw their attention to a 
single example. The period when the 


-act for prohibiting the use of corn in the 


distillation of spirits would expire, it was 
well known was approaching ; commercial 
en had already been created by 
the natural presumption, that under the 
present extraordinary circumstances, the 
sign manual could not be put to apreela- 


mation for continuing the provisions of 
that act. Sales and purchases in the great 
articles implied in these contracts, had all 
proceeded on the faith of the impractica- 
bility of enforcing that prohibition. What, 
then, must be the surprise of the mercan- 
tile world, what would be the sensation of 
those peculiarly interested in the issue of 
the question, to find that they were egre- 
giously deceived in imagining that the 
regal functions were suspended, or that 
there was no power that could venture to 
prolong the operation of an act of the 
legislature! The consequences of that sys- 
tem of delay which ministers were studi- 
ously pursuing, were, in his apprehension, 
of the most alarming nature, both to the- 
immediate interests of the country, and as 
they went to establish a dangerous prece- 
dent; which might be used for the worst 
purposes, on future occasions. No such 
artful delay had been attempted in 1788. 
In alluding to the events of that memo- 


| rable era, he was now at liberty to consi- 


der them as matters of historical record, 
and he was convinced that those grounds 
of necessity, which were alleged to exist 
at that period, for declaring by coincident 
resolutions, the right and province of the 
estates of the realm, to supply the occa- 
sional defect of the executive power, did 
not, and could not be made to appear to 


| exist at the present moment. By a natu- 


ral perverseness, the maltitude would al- 
ways form their opinion of those, whom 
they disliked or opposed, according to the 
representations made to them, by those 
whom they admired or supported. Thus 
in the year 1788, the friends of Mr. Pitt, 
measured their abhorrence of Mr. Fox’s 
doctrine, and moulded their conceptions 
of it by the insinuations of that great 
statesman’s enemies, and vice versa, Mr, 
Pitt’s opinions were exposed to an equal 
degree of misunderstanding and reproach, 
in the part of those who were politically 
hostile to him. It was not too late, nor 
was that animproper occasion for explain-. 
ing that the difference, which actually 
prevailed between their respective senti- 
ments, was out of the breadth and amount, 
which was too generally believed. Mr. 
Fox had never asserted that the Prince of 
Wales had an absolute, unquestionable 
right to the exercise of the royal functions, 
in cases of their natural and temporar 
suspension, but that his right, althou 
paramount, was subjeet to the adjudication 
of the two Houses of Convention. Mr. 
Pitt, on the other hand; proclaimed the 
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right of the two Houses to the power of 
supplying the defect, but without denying 
that the Prince had an irresistible claim'to 
the exercise of the sovereignty during the 
continuance of his Majesty’s incapacity. 
Lord Lauderdale declared himself to be 
scarcely able to distinguish a ‘substantial 
right from an irresistible claim, but if no 
justification, at least an apology might be 
alledged, for coming to the resolutjons 
passed at the period, which he alluded to, 
and that apology was to be found in the 
doubt and ambiguity, that had unfortunate- 
ly arisen in the public mind on the sub- 
ject. But with those resolutions before 
them, sanctioned by the. concurrence of 
both Houses, after the precedent had been 
once fairly and solemnly established, for 
what purpose cognizable by common 
sense, were they now to be drawn into a 
needless reconsideration of them? Did 
the noble lords opposite, desire to put 
those resolutions to any hazard? or was 
their object neither more nor less than 
additional delay? He wished to say a 
few words more, on an idea started by a 
noble earl, which in ‘his judgment was 
utterly unfounded, and calculated to pro- 
duce anunjust alarm. The noble earl had 
stated, that by adopting the course of pro- 
ceeding by Address, the administration of 
justice would be arrested, and the courts 
legally incapacitated from sitting in the 
discharge of their appropriated duties. 
On this point he begged leave to refer 
the House, to the period of the Restora- 
tion, when under the circumstances of a 
total change of government, the due and 
regular administration of the laws had 
never been interrupted, nor the confidence 
of the country in the faithful dispensa- 
tion of justice disturbed. He should con- 
clude with saying, that the measure of an 
Address should have his strenuous sup- 
port, as not less expedient in the present 
emergency of public affairs, than conso- 
nant to the true principles of the constitu- 
tion. 

Earl Grosvenor rose to explain, that he 
by no means intended to insinuate that the 
courts of justice would in fact be thrown 
loose, by presenting an Address from that 
House to his royal highness the Prince of 
‘Wales, requesting him to assume the go- 
vernment, but merely that the fiction 
which represented the necessity of the 
royal presence in the courts of justice, 
would be violated by such a proceeding. 

The Earl of Darnley professed himself 
unable to understand how the two Houses 
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could adopt any legislative provision with. 
out the royal sanction and concurrence, 
He dwelt also upon the dangers of pro- 
crastination, and announced his intention 
of resisting all needless aaley 

The Earl of Léverpool, after observing, 
that there was no question before the 
House, intimated his wish to move that a 
Committee be appointed to consider of the 
fitness of receiving Proxies in the case of 
a division, on the present occasion, and 
that the clerk be directed to search for 

ar expressed his conviction, 
that the motion of the noble earl was made 
only for the purpose of gaining time; that 
it was a mere manceuvre, and that the 
House was unaccustomed to appoint com- 
mittees to consider of what was fitting for 
the House to adopt. 

The Duke of Clarence said a few words 
in opposition to the motion of the secre- 
tary of state. 

Earl Fitzwilliam objected to the term 
“the present session,” in the wording of 
the motion, as the present assembling of 
the estates could in no sense be denomi- 
nated a session of parliament. ; 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, the mo- 
tion of the noble secretary of state went 
to break down one of those rules by which 
that House had always regulated its pro- 


ceedings, It was province of 


the House to reserve for its own decision, 
all points affecting its rights or privileges. 
This was a function which could not be 
delegated to a Committee, without a de- 
parture from that line which was pre- 
scribed by every formerexample. It had 
on every previous occasion been the en- 
deavour of the House, cautiously to dis- 
tinguish between what was matter of pre- 
cedent, and what was matter of principle, 
in communicating its instruction to cam- 
mittees. This distinction did not appear ~ 
to be recognised by the ngble secretary of 
state, he overlooked it, or intentionally 
mixed together for the cognizance and de- 
termination of the committee, what had 
been hitherto kept studiously separate at 
every preceding period. This he con- 
ceived to be the main ground of objection 


to the motion of the noble ear]. 


Lord Holland observed, that the remark 
of his noble friend behind him (ear! Fitz- 
william) was perfectly just, and that it was 
impossible to predictthe evil Consequences, 
if such an expression were left recorded 
on their Journals. He gave credit to the 
noble secretary of state for not wishing to 
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mislead the House into any irregular pro- 
ceeding, and therefore suggested that some 
alteration should be made in the wording 
_of the motion, which would free it from 
the objections which had been started. 
After some destltory conversation, the 
amended motion was put and carried, 
« That a Committee be appointed to 
search for precedents on occasions similar 
to the present ;”” and the House adjourned 
to Saturday. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, December 20. 


[Caup or tHe Hovse.] The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer moved the order of the 
day for calling over the House on this day. 

Mr, Tierney said, that the very respect- 
able and numerous attendance which the 
House then exhibited, must be considered 
as the effect of the order. He would put 
it therefore to the right hon. gent. whether, 
all circumstances considered, it would not 
be advisable to wave inforcing the order 
- at present, though he must admit it might 
be desirable to keep it suspended over the 
House, in order to insure a full attendance 
in every future stage of the important dis- 
cussions.that were to take place. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer allowed, 
that as far as the present individual day 


-was concerned, there was no cause of com- 


laint for non-attendance ; but he thaught 
it was important to enforce the call, in 
order to shew that it was the intention of 
the House to insure, during the whole of 
the important discussion which was about 
to take place, the steady attention of the 
members. 

The motion was then agreed to, and 
‘strangers having been excluded, the names 
of all the members were called over; a 
perenne which occupied above two 

ours. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved, That the House be called over on 
Monday se’nnight ; which motion was 
agreed to; -as was alsoa subsequent mo- 
tion, That those members who did not then 
attend should be taken into custody. 


(State or tHe Nation—Kineo’s 
NEss.] On the motion of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the House resolved itself into 
a Committee of the wholeHouse, to take 
. into consideration the State of the Nation. 
Mr. Lushington took the chair. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then rose, 
and spoke to the following effect : In conse- 
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quence of the notice which I recently 
gave, I now rise to call the attention of the 
Committee to the consideration of that dis- 
astrous state of the nation into which the 
unfortunate indisposition of his Majesty—— 
an indisposition so severely felt and so 
universally lamented by the country—has 
placed it. . I feel, Sir, that in doing this it 
must be wholly unnecessary for me to 
make any peculiar efforts to awaken the. 
feelings or excite the interest of the Com- 
mittee on such an important subject. 
When we consider the nature of the ca- 
lamity, to the existence of which our pre- 
sent meeting is to be attributed, it is im- 
possible not to contemplate it with the ut- 
most pain and sympathy. Had such a - 
malady fallen on the humblest individual 
in the land, one with whom we were 
wholly unconnected by relation, depend- 
ence, or interest, it would unquestionably 
be our endeavour, ‘first to provide the 
means of, restoring that individual to 
health, and secondly to secure to him af- 
fectionate guardians until that restoration 
should be effected. Had such a malady 
fallen on those to whom we were attached 
by dearer ties, the feelings in every man’s 
breast must, Iam sure, render unnecessary 
any description of the course which we 
should hasten to pursue. But, Sir, in the 
instance of our sovereign—a sovereign 
who has now reigned so long over this — 
country—a sovereign who has been on 
the throne for above half a century—a 
blessing to his people—watchful of their 
interests—and marking in his conduct the 
most scrupulous regard to the true princi- 
ples- of the constitution—a sovereign, 
whose private virtues have been the con- 
stant and just theme of our praise and ad- 
miration—I say, Sir, that when such a so- 
vereign becomes so afflicted, I am fully 
confident there is not a heart in this House 
or in the country which does not beat with 
the warmest sympathy for his distress, 
These, Sir, are the feelings which arise’in 
my mind on a view of the subject strictly 
personal to the sovereign; but there are 
others, deeply connected with the pubtic 
interest, which are called forth by a more 
general view of the subject. It is to these 
considerations to which I now wish to call 
the attention of the Committee. Among 
the foremost of these is the fact, that b 
the present state of his Majesty’s healt 
the functions of the executive government 
are in a great measure suspended, aud the 
‘public service impeded and embarrassed. 


consideration alone will be “suffie‘+»* 
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to attract the attention of the Committee 
to the line of conduct which his Majesty’s 
ministers fee] it their duty to recommend. 
Sir, I lament that it should fall to the lot of 
such an individual as myself, from the si- 
tuation in which I have the honour to be 

- placed, to address the Committee on this 
subject,—to be the first to lead this House 
to the consideration of it. I should feel 
avholly inadequate to the undertaking, if I 
did not think that I could point out, from 
the example of those who have struggled 
against calamities of a similar nature to 
that under which we now labour, the 
mode which we ought to pursue as the 
best calculated to extricate us from the dif- 
ficulties of our situation. We are at the 
resent moment, Sir, situated precisely as 
‘the country found itself situated at the 
latter end of the year 1788. The proceed- 
ings adopied by the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment on that occasion—an occasion, I re- 
peat, in which we were circumstanced 
‘precisely as we are at the present mo- 
ment,—will, in my apprehension, be found 
‘to be the true line of conduct which the 
two Houses of Parliament ought now to 
adopt ; and by the adoption of which we 
shall avail ourselves of the lights, of the 
judgment, and of the experience of our 
‘predecessors. I have said, Sir, that the 
two cases are the same. Certainly, there 
is a difference from the loss of those abili- 
ties and talents, which, looking with an 
eagle eye through our legal history, and. 
through the principles of our constitution, 
recommended that course which was ulti- 
mately adopted in 1788. Still, however, 
there are circumstances which render the 
situation of the country at present easier 
of extrication from its embarrassment, 
than in the year 1783. First, that towhich 
I have already alluded-—a most import- 
ant circumstance—namely, the precedent 
which has been established, and also, Sir, 


_ because on the present occasion no ques- | 


_ tion ‘has been introduced by which the 
right and duty of the two Houses of Par- 


liament, thus called upon to supply the 
existing deficiency, has ever been glanced 
at. e know, Sir; how much the discus- 
sions of 1788 were embarrassed, and how 
‘many difficulties then presented them- 
selves by the assertion of an inherent right 
elsewhere, a right afterwards so properly 


disclaimed by the illustrious person on 
whose behalf it was asserted. There is 
also another consideration which should 


induce us to expect that the debates on. 


_ the present occasion wilt be conducted 
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more wisely and more successfully than in 
1788. Hitherto our discussions have not — 
been marked with that intemperance of 
party spirit, with that violation of Parlia- 
mentary usage which attended—which 
marked, disturbed, and even disgraced, 
the proceedings to which I allude. There 
has not yet appeared any symptom of such 
a disposition, and we may therefore hope, 
that in consequence, the decision of the 
two Houses'of Parliament may recom- 
mend _ itself more satisfactorily to the 
country by the temperance and delibera- 
tion by which it has been preceded. 

We have paused upon this interesting ~ 
and important occasion, Sir, as long as the 
nature of the case would admit. No fur- 
ther delay can with propriety be allowed. 
It is our immediate duty seriously to look 
at our situation, and to provide the best 
remedy for the distresses which arise 
from it. Those distresses, Sir, I pointed 
out to the notice of the House, when I 
gave notice of my present motion. I then 
declared that I would submit to the House 
three preliminary Resolutions, similar to 
those agreed to in 1788 ; and I added that 
I would state the general outline of the 
plan that I would recommend for adoption 
at the present period. The question, 
which undoubtedly must precede all 
others, is the judgment of the House upon 
the fact. The House must first record on 


the Journals their opinion of the unfortu- 


nate state of his Majesty’s health, and of 
his actual incapacity to execute the regal 
functions. The second question will be in 
the form of another Resolution, expressive 
of those obligations on both Houses of 
Parliament to supply the deficiency in the 
royal functions and to provide a rethedy 
for the embarrassments, which arise out of 
the peculiar situation of the country. The 
remaining question relates to the form of 
proceeding by which those obligations are 
to be discharged. But, Sir, before I enter 
into a consideration of this third Resolu- 
‘tion, on which I conceive, from what I 
collected the other night, that the princi- 
pal part of the debate will hinge, 1 feel it 
necessary, or rather [ feel it expedient, to’ 
submit to this committee my view of the 
measures which I shall hereafter have 
to propose to the House in the shape ofa 
Bill. As to the question of fact, the Reso- 
lution which-I shall move is— 
That it is the opinion of this com- 
“ mittee, that his Majesty is prevented by 
his present indisposition from coming to 
* his parliament, and from attending to the 
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, actly 


« public business ; and that the personal 
exercise of the royal authority is there- 


this question, Sir, I apprehend that 
no doubt can bé entertained. If I could 
suppose that any doubt existed on the sub- 
ject, I would, refer to the testimony of his 
Majesty’s physicians, as well that taken 
before the privy council as the evidence 
reported from our dwn committee. Those 
who have attended to those reports, must 
have found in them sufficient evidence of the 
melancholy fact. In referring to that 
evidence at the present time, I shall go no 
further than to state, that the fact there 
appears established beyond the power of 
contradiction. Unquestionably, the report 
from our own committee affords as good 


Pra for the probable expectation of his 


ajesty’s ultimate recovery, as that which 
we derived from the examination before 
the privy council ; and certainly the im- 
pression on my mind is, that that recovery, 
although the period of it cannot be ex- 
defined or anticipated, may with 
reason be looked for confidently, according 
to the depositions of all the physicians, 
at no very distant time. I will not at 
resent enter intoa minute examination 
of the details of the Reportwhich beat me 
out in this presumption.—The second Re- 
solution, Sir, which in compliance with the 
precedent that I recommend, it is my in- 
tention to submit to the committee, is as 
follows :—= 
“That it is the opinion of this com- 
“ mittee, that it is the right and duty of 
**the Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
“Commons of the United Kingdom of 
« Great Britain and Ireland, now assem- 
“ bled, and lawfully, fully, and freely re- 
“ presenting all the estates of the people 
*‘ of this realm, to provide the’ means of 
“ supplying the defect in the personal ex- 
“ ercise of the royal authority, arising from 
“his Majesty’s said jndisposition, in such 


_ manner as the exigency of the case may | 


“ appear to them to require.” 

n the second Resolution, Sir, it has 
certainly been intimated to me, and to 
the House, that possibly some difference 
of opinion might exist with respect to the 
words in which it is couched; but nei- 
ther I, nor the House, have heard that there, 
is any disposition to controvert the princi- 
ple which it contains—a principle so 
clearly established by precedent, so dis- 
tinctly derived from the history and prin- 
ciples of the constitution, so supported by 
every thing to which we can refer for 
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conviction, and so wholly unimpeached 
by any constitutional authority, of which I 
am aware, that I shall rather leave to those 
who may oppose it to state the nature of 
their opposition, and reserve to myself 
and to those who coincide in opinion with ~ 
me, the right of making any future ob- 
servations on their arguments, than at- 
tempt to originate the discussion myself. 
I shall, therefore, assume, the principle to 
-be admitted until I find it denied. Hav- 
ing thus, Sir, disposed of the two first Re- - 
solutions, I now come to the Resolution de- 
scriptive of the form of proceeding, by 
which the continuance of the executive 
authority is to be provided. This resolu- 
tion Iwill 

« That it isthe opinion of this Com- 
«mittee that for this purpose, and for 
“ maintaining entire the constitutional 
“authority of the King, it is necessary 
“ that. the said Lords spiritual and tempo- 
«ral, and Commons of the United King- 
« dom of Great Britain and Ireland, should 
«determine on the means whereby the 
“royal assent may be given in partlia- 
«ment to such Bill as may be passed by 
« the two Houses of Parliament, respecting 
« the exercise of the powers and authori- 
« ties of the Crown, in the name and on 
« the behalf of the King, during the conti-' 
« nuance of his Majesty’s present indis- 
« position.” 

It. mast be evident to the committee, 


| Sir, that the great and leading feature of 


the mode of proceeding described in this 
Resolution is, that it is to be a proceeding 
by Bill. Such is the proposition which If 
have humbly to recommend for the adop- 
tion of this committee. On the other 
hand, it has been submitted to us, by the 
hon. gentlemen opposite, who fairly and 
candidly intimated to the House, the 
other night, the view which they took of 
this part of the:subject, that a proceeding 
by way of Address would be preferable to 
a proceeding by way of Bill, which latter, 
those gentlemen professed to consider as 
unconstitutional. Judging, therefore, from 
the statement thus made by the gentlemen 
opposite, I am. induced, to conceive that 
the discussion of the present evening may 
be narrowed into the consideration of 
these two questions; it being taken for 
granted that the two Houses of Parliament, 
and this House in particular, are called ou 
to provide some remedy for the deficiency 
in the executive power, and, the point to 
be decided being whether it is preferable 
to do this by Bill, or, as recommended by 
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the hon. gent. epposite, by, Address. In 


ee S order, however, that the details of this bu- 


siness may be better understood, before I 
proceed to estimate the comparative value 
of the two modes of proceeding recom- 
mended, I shall, in conformity to my no- 


tice, and as I have intimated in the intro-. 


ductory part of my speech, open generally 
my intention with respect to the ulterior 
ropositions that I mean to bring forward, 


ow, Sir, in the view which I take of the. 


subject, it appears to me that the measure 
which we ought to adopt should unques- 
tionably be to appoint his royal highness 
the Prince of Wales regent, to administer 
the affairs of the country in the name, and 
_on the behalf of his Majesty, during the 


continuance of his: Majesty’s indisposition. 


- 


~ I mean therefore to propose, that generally 
all the powers of government shall be 
laced in the hands of his royal highness. 
y next proposition will be, Sir, that 
during the continuance of his Majesty’s 
indisposition, her Majesty the Queen shall 
be appointed, the guardian of his Majes- 
ty’s person, and that consequently to her 
Majesty the entire care of his. Majesty’s 
person shall be entrusted. It will alse be 
extremely expedient and necessary to in- 
troduce into the Bill due provisions and pre- 
cautions for notifying the King’s recovery, 
whenever that. event shal happily take 
place, and. for chalking out the course of 
that would ‘effectually enable 
is Majesty to resume the.reins of govern- 
ment and exercise his royal functions with 
his former dignity and authority.—-I mean 
also to propose that. the operation of ‘these 
three provisions, the first giving general 
authority to his royal highness the Prince 


~ of Wales, the second reposing the custody 


of his Majesty’s person in the hands of the 
Queen, and the third describing the mode 
in which the royal functions shall be 
resumed by his Majesty, in the event 
of his recovery, shall have no, limit 


. signed in point of time, except the du- 


ration of his Majesty’s disorder. As 
to the particulars of the general authority, 
which I mean to. propose shall be vested 
in his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales, the Bill will contain certain provi- 
sions limiting and restricting for atime, to 
be limited, the use of some of the powers 
and prerogatives of the crown. Sir, when 
we consider the nature of the evidence 
that has been given by the physicians, 


both to the privy council and-to our own! 
committee, and when we add the know- | 


_ ledge which we may obtain from. his- 
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tory upon this subject,.and our expe” — 
rience of what has been the state and 
course of his Majesty’s ailments of the 
same description, on former occasions, 
I think we may reasonably look to | 
ne very distant period, as that of his Ma. 

jesty’s probable recovery. All the 
sicians have uniformly declined stating 
any precise period as that in which they 
expect his Majesty’s recovery ; they uni- 
formly express a sanguine and confident 
expectation of his Majesty’s ultimate re- 
covery, but decline fixing on any period 
as that at which it may probably take 
place. However, it must be observed; 
that they generally refer in their evidence 
to the history of his Majesty’s former 
complaints, as affording the best means of 
enabling them to judge of the course and 
progress of his Majesty’s present disorder 5 
and when we take into our consideration, 
in addition to the evidence of his Majes- 
ty’s physicians recently examined, the - 


practitioner, inthis species of complaint, 
the late Dr. Willis, as expressed in the 
evidence given by him in the year 1788, 
we may perhaps conclude that six weeks 
or two months. is the shortest period at” 
which it is reasonable to expecta corte 
plete recovery from his Majesty’s present 
malady ;. that five or six months ought te 
be the average period of such an expec 
tation; and that twelve or eighteen 
months is the extreme point of time ta 
which it is likely his Majésty’s malady 
may. be protracted. « 


I conceive, that there is no question but _ 
that the House will take into their serious 
consideration, the probability of his Ma- - 
jesty’s recovery, at no very distant period, 
and that they will, under this impression,’ 
think it necessary to provide by the Bill, 
ample security for his Majesty’s imme- 
diate and complete return to power in that 
event. The period which, on the most 
deliberate view that F can take of the 
subject, | would recommend to the adop- 
tion of the House, is, about a twelvemonth ~ 


from the time at which the Bill may pass . — 


both Houses of Parliament. It is my ine 
tention, therefore, to recommend that in 
|. the: Bill vesting generally the regal power 
in his royal highness the Prince of Wales, 
there be introduced restrictions on certain 
parts of that power for the period I have 
mentioned ; with the addition of this con- 
sideration, that whatever be the period to | 


| which parliament may limit the restrictions 


opinions of the most experienced medical — 


On this view of the subject, therefore, 
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®nd qualifications that may be thought ne- 
cessary, due care shall be taken that those 
restrictions and qualifications shall expire 
at a period when parliament shall have 
been sitting for at least six weeks, in order. 


that, if it should then be thought neces- 


sary, parliament may reconsider the sub- 


ject, or if it should not be thought neces- 
sary to reconsider the subject, that the re- 
strictions and qualifications may expire 
under the Geatiehes and within the view 
of parliament. ‘The House will, I trust, 
Sir, agree with me, that for the period 


“which I have mentioned, the power of 


granting any rank in the peerage, might 
without much inconvenience, be suspend- 
ed; also that it will be reasonable to de- 
clare that all grants of offices. and pen- 
sions (except such as are hecessary for 
public service) shall be granted only for 
the term of the Regency, subject to his 
Majesty’s pleasure on his recovery. 1 
shall propose, that her Majesty the Queen 
shall have the superintendance and con- 
troul of the personal establishment of his 
Majesty’s household for #2 months, in order 
to enable her Majesty to maintain the 
splendour of the royal establishment ; and 
that after that interval, all the regulations 
cennected with that subject shall expire, 
unless parliament, on a general view of 
the subject, may think proper to restore 


- to her Majesty some portion of them, for 


the purpose of maintaining the royal 
dignity. 

his, Sir, is the general outline of the 
ulterior measure, which it is my intention 
to propose ; and having, as I hope, stated 
it with sufficient clearness to render my- 
self distinctly intelligible, I beg leave now 
to recall the attention of the Committee to 
the question immediately before us, and 
to remark, that whatever may be the diffe- 
rence of feeling or opinion on the pro+ 


_ priety of admitting any restrictions on the 


power of the Regent, whatever may be the 
views, taken as to the expediency ofa long- 
er or shorter duration of such restrictions, 
the question now before the Committee is 
not on the propriety or impropriety of 
admitting any restrictions—not on the 
limit whether longer or shorter of that re- 
striction ; but simply on the expediency 


of adopting one course of proceeding in. 


the establishment of a Regent in prefer- 
ence to another. In the first place, Sir, I 
apprehend from the expressions which 
were used the other night, that one ground 


of the objection to-be made to my propo- | 


sition is, that it is unconstitutional. It 
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was said by a right hon. gent.:(Mr. Pons 
sonby) that it was a measure “ derogatory 
to the honour of the crown, injurious to 
the principle of the constitution, and ‘in« 
sulting to the illustrious personage whom 
it chiefly respected.” Now, I confess, 
Sir, I do not apprehend how the gentlemen 
opposite will be able to maintain these 
positions, nor do I think that they would 


‘be content to take the question upon that = 


issue. With regard to the assertion that 
the proceeding by Bill is unconstitutional, 
I do not find that any such assertion was’ 
in 1788, how much soever it wasthen 
argued that another measure, constitu- 
tional likewise, would be more expedient. 
But let us examine this objection to the’ 
proceeding by Bill as unconstitutional. 
I know not how we can better determine 
what is and what-is not constitational than: 
by areference to the records of our own 
proceedings, and to what has been our 
conduct under similar cireumstances, on 
former occasions. The enlightened the--- 
orist who délights only in abstractions, 
and considers. his speculative. notions as 
the criterion of the constitution, I leave to 
his enjoyment, and shall content myself 
with pointing out what is the course that 
has been recognized by parliament in a 
case precisely similar—a case solemnly 
adjudged after the most anxfous attention 
and mature deliberation, and forming a 
— from which we may argue, not’ 
y analogy alone, but by its distinct:and. 
decided resemblance in all its parts to the: 
present instance. In short, in.the very” 
case before us, after a full review of the 
history of the country and of the constitu- 
tion—after the most ample and mature de- 
liberation, parliament adopted the. course 
Let us then, Sir;-in examining the pre- 
sent question, consider, what our situation. 
is, and what are the duties which we are 
calfed upon to perform. It is true that 
the functions of the royal authority are 
suspended, but the throne is not vacant. 
We are called upon not to.create a King,’ 
but to preserve to an existing monarch his’ 
undiminished rights, and until he can re-: - 
sume those rights, to provide the «means: 
by which the royal authority may be duly: 
-exerciseq. We shall see the. importance 
of this observation when we consider the 
nature of the precedent to which I have 
alluded, and. the nature of other prece- 
dents: which -have been cited. The pre-: 
cedent of the Revolution has been pro- 


duced against the precedent of 1788. I 
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have already observed that the precedent 
of 1788 is not analogical to the present 
case, but distinctly applicable to it. There 
is a/material difference in the facts and 
circumstances of our situation at the pre- 
sent time and at the Revolution. What- 
ever information we may derive from the 
precedent of the Revolution, it refers only 
to analogy, and is not distinctly applica- 
ble. In the situation in which we stand, 
we have two most important duties to dis- 
charge. It is of the utmost importance 
to provide for the security of the country 
by determining the means of carrying on 
the royal authority ; and it must not in the 
‘mean time’ be overlooked, that it is of the 
utmost importance to secure to his Majesty 
the restoration of his rights and privileges, 
whenever Providence shall grant his 
restoration to health. At the time we are 
providing for the one object, we must take 
care to provide for the other. Not only 
must we secure to his Majesty, on his 
restoration to health, the restoration of his 
rights and privileges, but we must secure 
the restoration of them under all the ad- 
vantageous circumstances in which they 
are at present possessed. In the ‘year 
1788, his Majesty was afflicted with the 
same calamity as that which has now so 
unhappily befallen him. In the year 
1788 parliament had the same duties to 
discharge as parliament have now to dis- 
charge, and they discharged those duties 
then, in the way in which I propose that 
they shall now be discharged. The course 
of proceeding pursued in 1788 was insti- 
tuted in this House, whence it was taken 
to the other House, and there adopted. 
It was concurrently acted upon by both 
Houses, and it cannot therefore be disputed 
that the sanction and authority of both 
Houses of Parliament were fiten to the 
measures proposed on that occasion. On 
a.retrospection of the occurrences of the 
years 1788 and 1739, it will appear that a 
necessity was manifested for the estab- 
lishment of a Regency. The two Houses 
of Parliament consequently assembled, and 
the great seal was put to a commission for 
holding a parliament under the direction 
and_-by the authority of both Houses. ‘The 
commission was executed. Parliament 
was opened by virtue of that commission, 
and proceeded to supply the deficiency in 
the executive authority by a Regency Bill, 
which was carried forward nearly to its 
termination. During that period other 
ordinary parliamentary proceedings went 


en; bills toa considerable number were 
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brought in here, and in the other House. 
They were proceeded in while the Re — 
gency Bill was pending, and, which it is 
most material to remember, were com- 
pleted and concluded after the restoration 
of his Majesty. Thus, Sir, it appears, that 
the question at issue was decided not onl 
by the two Houses of parliament, but by 
the whole parliament assembled. On his. 
Majesty’s recovery, he, by his commis. - 
sioners, came down to parliament. Did 
he revoke or annui their previous proceed- 
ings? Did he disclaim their interference? 
Did he declare that the great seal had been 
usurped by those who had applied it to 
the former commission, or that it had been 
impreperly used ? Did he accuse the two 
Houses of abusing their authority? Did 
he deny the’ validity of the acts which | 


they had passed? No: directly the con- 


trary. His Majesty, by hiscommissioners, 
Was present in the same session. He put 
no end to the session held during his ill- 
ness, but referred distinctly to the instru- 
ment under which their previous sittings 
had been held. 4 wish, Sir, to make this 
part of the subject as satisfactory to the 
Committee as it appears to me to be de- 
monstrably conclusive. The two Houses 
of parliament, after the recovery of his 
Majesty, were assembled by commission ; 
and in the 44th volume of our Journals, 
page 159, may be found the terms of the 
commission itself. The commission be- 
gins in the following manner :—« His Ma- 
« jesty, not thinking fit to be present here 
“ this day, in his royal person, has been 
« pleased to cause a Commission to be is- 
“sued under his great seal, authorizing 
“and commanding the commissioners, 
“ who are appointed by his former letters 
“ patent to hold this parliament, to open 
“and declare certain farther causes for 
“holding the same: which commission 
“you will.now hear read.” 
Here, then, the Committee will not fail 
to observe that in the passage I have just 
read, the royal sanction is expressly given 
in confirmation of the use which had been 
made of the great seal by the two Houses, 
in a case of unexampled exigency.—The 
King authorises the same commissioners 
who had been appointed under the greatseal 
by direction of the two Houses, during his 
illness, and who had, under that authority, 
held that parliament—these same commis- 
sioners he appoints, by the same instru- 
ment, to continue to hold on the same par- 
liament. But if still more unequivocal proofs 


‘Were wanting to attest the cordial confirm- 
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“to attend to the public affairs of his 


_ cern for the honour and interests of his 
_ “crown, and the security and good go- 


-the measure which | am about to propuse 
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ation given by the’ King, on his recovery, 
to the use which had been made of his 

prerogative, I would confidently appeal to 

the Committee, if the following passage did 

not furnish them.—It is from the speech 

delivered by the commissioners after the 

commission to which I have alluded was 
read, and is as follows 

_« His Majesty being, by the blessing of 

« Providence, happily recovered from 

«the severe indisposition with which he 

« has been afflicted ; and being enabled 


« kingdom, has commanded us to convey 
“to you his warmest acknowledgements 
« for the additional proofs which you have 
“ given of your affectionate attachment to 
«his person, and of your zealous con- 


« yvernment of his dominions.—We have it 
« particularly in charge from his Majesty 
« to assure, you, that you cannot effectually 
« meet the most earnest wish of his Ma- 
« jesty’s heart, as by persevering in your 
« uniform exertions for the public welfare, 
«and by improving every occasion to 
“ promote the prosperity of his faithful 
« people, from whom his Majesty has re- 
ceived such repeated and affecting marks 
“of invariable zeal, loyalty and attach- 
« ment, and whose happiness he must ever 
“consider as inseparable from his own.” 

Now, Sir, let the committee but fora 
moment consider the nature of the pre- 
cedent of 1788, and the manner in which 
the parliament acted on that occasion. If 
there is any thing in the argument that 


is unconstitutional, it necessarily follows 
that the act of opening the parliament of 
1788 was illegal, and that the first step 
which his Majesty should shave taken on 
his recovery upon that occasion, was to 
call a parliament substantively himself. 
Instead ‘of this, however, we find, that the 
commencement and former proceedings of 
the parliament, which, according to the 
doctrine of the hon. gentlemen opposite, 
were illegal and unconstitutional, were re- 
cognized as valid in- the commissioner s 
speech, in which a distinct reference was 
made to them. If the former proceedings 
of that parliament had been unconstitv- 
tional, is it to be conceived that his Ma- 
jesty would have recognized or acted upon 
them? ‘The gentlemen opposite may per- 
haps say, “ Yes, because Ie Majesty con- 
tinued te be advised by the same ministers 


who had recommended the prior proceed- 


ings in parliament.’”’—(Loud cries of hear, 
hear! from the opposition benches. )—I now 
perceive, Sir, the strong point of the 
gentlemen opposite. I have touched the 
key on which all the chords of their feel- 
ings most sensibly vibrate. I now find 
what I could not possibly contemplate be- - 
fore ; in what my argument is deemed 
unsound. It seems that the gentlemen 
opposite are disposed to contend, that 
his Majesty continued to be advised by 
the same servants as had proposed the 
Regency bill to parliament in. 1788,’and 
therefore, that bis recognition of the va- 
lidity of the acts of that parliament afford 
no ground for the assertion ; that those 
proceedings were constitutional. Let those 
gentlemen however consider, that at that 
particular period there was no want of 
ability, of acuteness, or of disposition in 
this House, to urge any thing that could 
be urged against any minister. And let ~ 
the House be informed, as they may be in- 
formed by their journals, that this speech 
from the throne, so advised by the minis- - 
ter who had recommended the former un- 
constitutional measures (as they are term- 
ed), was as usual echoed by the address 
from this House, which address I find by 
the entry on the Journals, was carried ne- 
mine contradicente. It may be said, and it is 
a feeling which I have no doubt that the 
gentlemen opposite would very readily ap- 
plaud, that there might have been an in- 
clination on the part of the House at that 
period to forbear from any measure, that 
might interrupt the harmony that had just 
been re-established, and therefore that 
they might have passed over any objec- 
tions, however aukward or unpleasant it 
might be tothem. But surely those who 
wished to support the patriotic character 
of their political friends of that period— 
ihose who affectto inherit the principles. 
of the great leaders of opposition in thatday. 
will not say, that an act of so grave a na- 
ture, one to which they applied the stron 
term unconstitutional, would have been al- 
lowed to pass uncensured out of compli- 
ment ? And ifthis argument of the gentle- 
men opposite were to suffice for that session, 
what would they say to the total silence 
that had been observed on the subject 
during the remainder of that session and’ 
in all succeeding sessions? I grant thatin 
the joy of congratulating his Majesty on 
his recovery, the attention of the House 
might for that day be absolved. But 
there were following days. If not onthe - 
next day, yet at no great distance of time 
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_ some motion of consequence might have 
been made. Some record of disavowal 
might have been entered on the journals. 
Some allegation of impropriety might 
have been endeavoured to be established 
‘by proof. But no: the whole session 
was held without any such occurrence. 
All the acts of parliament during that 
session,, by which private and public 
- property were disposed of to an im- 
_mense amount, were held legal. Is it 
’ possible to suppose, that if every one 
Ped not been convinced that. this was 
a legal and efficient, and a constitu: 
tional session of parliament, some one. 
of those, who opposed the administration, 
would not have taken some step by ad- 
dress, by resolutions, or otherwise, to 
‘express and record his opinion? This is 
a transaction, too, which took place up-. 
wards of 20 years ago ; since which period 
there have been several successive par- 
_liaments and successive administrations. 
There have been occasions likewise on 
which the attention of parliament and of 
the public has been awfully directed to a 
repetition of the circumstances. in which 
the transactions of 1788 originated; and 
yet, with all these pravocatives to remark, 
not a-single instance has occurred of the 
slightest attempt at accusation. I trust, 
therefore, Sir, that the Committee will be 
of opinion that] take a strong and firm 
ground in fixing my proceeding on ‘this 
precedent ; a precedent established after a 
profound investigation of our history and 
of the principles of our constitution, To 
argue the original case would be a waste of 
time. It would obscure rather than en~ 
lighten. Irest the merits of my proposed 
measure upon the precedent, which re- 
ceived the stamp and sanction of every 
branch of the legislative authority. 
If lam right, Sir, in the view which I 
_have hitherto taken of the subject, and I 
trust I have said enough to satisfy, I shall 
proceed now to consider whether the mode 
recommended by the gentlemen opposite 
(constitutional as well as miue) is more 
constitutional than mine, or more expe- 
dient. First, I contend, that parliament 
will think in a case of this nature—-where 
- ‘we are placed in such a situation, that 
what we have to do is litle less than to 


provide a temporary successor to the 
crown—I contend, Sir, that in such a case 
parliament must and will be desirous of 
adopting some ‘certain and defined mea- 
sure. ‘There is not any thing more gene- 
rally to be lamented, nor is there any thing | 
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which the constitution more sedulously 
avoids, than the existence of any uncer. 


tainty with regard to the: succession of 
royal power. If, therefore, I find that 


the course which parliament has already 


adopted on a similar occasion is unexcep- 
tionable in other respects, I am bound b 
every sound constitutional view of the 
subject to adhere to it ; not because, if all 
were to be done again, something new. 
might not be adopted ; but, because, hay- 
ing been once done, it is advisable to abide 
by the precedent. This I contend to be 
a true view of the subject, without a com- 
parative examination of the two proposed 
courses, And what objection is there to 
the course which I propose, which does 
not exist to. the course proposed 
e gentlemen opposite? Are there - 
not in fact many objections to their course — 
which do not exist in mine? I have heard 
it argued ona former occasion that the 
proceeding by bill would be an assump- 
tion of legislative peer by the two Houses 
of parliament, and fell within the meaning 
of the statute of Charles II. which made 
is 2 premunire for any one to assert that the 
two Houses had such power. But this ar- 


_gument is as hostile to a proceeding by 


Address as toa proceeding by a Bil 
(No, no, from the Opposition benches.) 
Let those who think this a false statement, 
consider the subject a little. —I maintain 
that the effect of proceeding by Address 
would be to legislate. The gentlemen | 
opposite progres to address his royal 
highness the Prince of Wales. To become - 
King? No; to become Regent. What is 
a Regent? Do the gentlemen opposite — 
know? Does theJaw know? Does the con- 
stitution point out what are the duties ofa 
Regent? But were it particularly esta- | 
blished what power a Regent should have, » 
and what power he should not have, 
if the two Houses of parliament were to 
say to any individual, however near the 
throne, and however deserving of . the 
throne, “ step into the throne,” would 
not that be an act of legislation? If not, 
what is? Is not taking power from one 
party and giving it to another an act of 
legislation? But supposing that the office 
of Regent were intelligible, and that his 
rights and duties were strictly defined, 
what would be his first act after his ap- 
pointment? I apprehend the calling to- 
gether of his Majesty’s parliament. how 
would he call them together? Would it — 
not be by authorizing the individual . 
who happened to be in possession of the 
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great seal, to put the great seal to some 
commission, either authorising the Regent 


- himself, in the name of his Majesty, to 


open the parliament, or authorizing com- 
missioners appointed by the Regent for 
that purpose? Ifit be an act of legisla- 
tion in us to authorise the individual hold- 
ing the great seal, to put that seal to a bill, 
would it not equally be an act of legisla- 
tion were we by an Address to authorise 
another individual to command the great 
seal to be so put? I defy the utmost in- 
genuity ofthe hon. gentlemen opposite 
to shew how any one legislative act could 
be accomplished by the Regent without 
the use of the great seal, which nothing 
but the authority of the two houses of par- 
liament during the suspension of the king- 
ly power, could warrant. him in using. 
It would seem, however, by the argu- 
ments of the hon. gentlemen, that when 
the two houses of parliament. direct the 
individual possessing the great seal, to ap- 
ply it to a public instrument, it isan act 
of legislation ; but that when they autho- 
rize some other person to direct the same 
thing precisely to be done it is not an act 
of legislation! It is true that the one case 
is clearly and distinctly intelligible, and 
that the other is a little covered over and 
obscure, but the things are precisely and 
essentially the same notwithstanding. The 
authority of the Regent to order the great 
seal to be affixed to a public instrument, 
would be transferred through the two 
Houses of parliament.—It would not be the 
authority of the Regent, but the authority 
of thetwo Houses of parliament. On one 
way or the other, therefore, it must be an 
act of legislation, and the only question 
for the committee to consider, which 
course upon the whole is more ex- 
pedient as well as-more consistent with 
constitutional principle and parliamentary 
practice, to be adopted, in thedischarge 
of these important duties, which the un- 
happy necessity of the occasion imposes 
upon parliament. 

I shall now, Sir, go on to consider the 
manner in which the two different mea- 
sures proposed would be accomplished. In 
acase of this description, is it nothing to 


preclude any proposition from being car-. 
sied into effect by asinygle vote? Ona 


question which is no less, than to put the 
royal authority into other hands, ought 
we not to guard our proceedings with as 
much deliberation as possible, at least as 
much as the forms of parliament secure 
to the least important measure? What 
VOL. 


the gentlemen opposite propose, is to 
transfer the whole regal authority by a 
single vote? Am I to understand that the 
proposers of the Address are willing -to- 
transmit the whole power of the crown,. 
without limit, qualification, or reserve, or 
that in this mode of legislating by Address,. 
it is intended to specify any limit or qua- 
lification in the body of the Address? It 
appeared to me, Sir, that I received the 
universal assent of the committee, when. 
I said, that it was necessary to provide 
means by which his Majesty might be en- 
abled to resume the royal authority on 
his recovery. Are we to make a Regent. 
without such a provision? Are we to 
leave him to advisers who may mislead 
him, for regents may be misled as well as 
kings? Are we then to leave all those 
points solely to the wisdom and consider- 
ation of the Regent’s advisers? Would this, 
be a fair execution of our double trust ? 
More particularly, would it be a fair 
execution of that part of our trust, by 
which we are bound to secure to his Ma- 
jesty, on his restoration to health, the re- 
storation of his undiminished authority? I 
am persuaded, Sir, that no one will sup- 
pose that either in the observations which 
I have made, or in the observations which 
I shall make, I mean any thing incompa- 
tible with the utmost possible respect for 
the character of his royal highness the 
Prince of Wales. But let me remind 
those who are now willing to intrust im~ 
mediate power into the hands of his royal 
highness, in the strict confidence that that. 
power would not be abused, what have 
been their sentiments on similar subjects. 
If it were a question which related to his. 
royal highness’s character, I would say. 
—let those gentlemen appreciate that 
character as highly as it deserves to be 
appreciated ; let them exalt it as highly. 
as their imaginations will permit them ; 
the higher they establish, the higher they 
raise his royal highness’s character, the. 
more cautious ought we to be not to esta~ — 
blish a precedent of power devolving into 
the hands of an officer, nat from a consi« 
deration of the difficulties which would at- 
tend a just. limitation of that power, but 
trom the merits of the individual on whom 
it is conferred. In proportion as those 
merits are distinguished, ought we to be 
cautious in our proceedings, lest we le 
gislate beneficially, perhaps. for the pre- 
sent age, but, for what we know, most ip- 
juriously for future ages. Let the com-~ 
mittee consider, Sir, how far it might be 
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safe‘to suffer such @ principle to be esta- | 


blished as that asserted by the gentlemen 
opposite. If in a future period of the Bri- 
tish history, the monarch should be af- 
flicted with a calamity similar to ‘that 
which his Majesty is now unhappily en- 
during, and ifthe apparent successor to 
the'throne, at the period I am imagining, 
should be ofa character the reverse of 
that ‘of his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales, how invidious, how dangerous, 
- would ‘the daty of parliament: become ? 
With sach a precedent they could not 
deny that it had been deemed wise, ina 
similar case, to invest the heir apparent 
with full and immediate power; they 
must therefore be driven broadly to state 
that that which was wise in the reign of 
George III. would not be wise in the pe- 
riod at which they lived. I challenge any 
person, therefore, to show that character 
will justify a departure from the princi- 
ples of wise legislation, whatever may be 
the opinion of other persons upon other 
- parts of the subject.—Whether they con- 
sider the restraints as too many or too few 
—whether they consider the limitations 
as too much or too little determined, I 
Call upon the committee to determine this 
important constitutional question, whilst 
they are yet competent to do it, and be- 
fore they formally sanction the possibi- 
lity of a negative upon their decisions. 


As to the appeal which has been made , 


to the precedent of the Revolution: I 
must still contend the circumstances are 
wholly different. At the period of the 
Revolution the House will recollect that 
another monarch was placed on the throne. 
The throne was then vacant; it is not so 
now. Now, a new office is to be created, 
to be executed in the King’s name: then, 

only an old one was to be filled up. The 

cases are far from being parallel, and the 

reasoning that is derived from the one, is 

‘inapplicable to the other. An hon. gent. 
indeed, the other evening adverted to the 

Address from the parliament of Ireland, to 

his royal highness the prince of Wales in 

1788, and contended that after the Union 

the precedents of one parliament were as 

as those of another. With respect to 

e ‘different situations of Ireland and of 


Great Britain at that period, I will not 
enter into any discussion, but I beg leave 
fo make a remark Gn the comparative 
validity of the'precedent brought forward 
by the ‘hon. gent., and that adduced by 
myself. I lave shewn ‘how ‘the parlia- 
ment of Great Britdinacted upon the result 
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of an examination of the history and con- 
stitution of the country, and how the pre- 
cedent then established has been confirmed 
by the same and subsequent parliaments, 
But what ‘has ‘been the conduct pursued 
in Ireland? There, the lord lieutenant 
(the marquis of Buckingham) refused to 
transmit to this country the Address which 
that Parliament had voted to the Prince of 
Wales. What was done respecting that 
refusal? After the si at 3 of his Majes- 
ty, were any measures taken there upon 
the subject? Did any body hear of an 
impeachment of the marquis of Bucking- 
ham, or of any proceeding having been 
instituted against him, or relating to his 
refusal? ‘Was there any soch proceeding 
resorted to, inany succeeding parliament? , 
No! I am aware, I may be told, that there 
was a vote of: censure; but could gentle- 
men say that any thing was done in con- 
sequence of that vote ? Quite the contrary 


was the case with'respect to oor precedent 


of 1788. Our whole legislature ‘after- 
wards acted upon it: allthe three branches 
of the constitution acknowledged and act- 
ed upon it. In Ireland, the measure of an 
Address, was, at the most, only sanctioned 
by two branches of the legislature, and 
this could make no small difference with 
respéct to the authority of the two prece- 
dents.—Having thus endeavoured to go 
through the leading points of this measure, 
having endeavoured also to point out ‘the 
distinctions between it and the plan pro- 
posed by gentlemen over the way, and 
having shewn the prefefence which in my 
opinion is due to the mode of proceedin 

I have submitted, I hopeI have redeemed 
my pledge given upon a former night to 
state distinctly, my view of this important 
subject, grounded on the acknowledged 
and confirmed precedent of 1788 ; a pledge, 
that there was nothing in my proposition 
unconstitutional in its principles or prac- 
tice, derogatory to the royal dignity, or 
insulting to his royal highness the heir 
apparent to the crown. But, if my opi- 
nions were like those of some others, in 
favour of conferring the unrestricted and 
unlimited powers of monarchy on the Re- 
gent, still I would say, that, even in that © 
case, it ought to be done by Bill and not 
by Address. As ‘no claim of right has been 
stated on this occasion, it is quite unneces- 
sary for me to dwell on thatsubject, which 
[ must presume to be settled. “If any such 
claim wete brought into consideration, 
I must be allowed here to remark, that it 
would apply equally toboth the measures, 
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_ either that of Bill, orthatof Address. To 


the wisdom of the House then‘ shall leave 
the decision upon this great question, con- 
scious and confident, that in the course of 
proceeding which I shall have the honour 
to.submit, and which I have just detailed 
to'the Committee, | have taken that line, 
which in my humble judgment is most 
consistent with a due regard to the honour 
of the King, and the true interests of the 
people: most conformable to the dig- 
nity of the crown and the principles of 
the constitution.—The right hon. gent. 
then proposed the first Resolution, which 
was read by the chairman, and carried 
nem. con, 

He then rese, and moved the second 
Resolution, which was read by the chair- 
man; and on his putting the question 
that it do pass, 

Sir Francis Burdett rose and said, that 
before that House could come to adecision 
upon this question, they ought to have 
ascertained the opinions of their constitu- 
ents respecting it. With regard to the 
Resolution then under. consideration, he 
could not bring himself by any means to 
concur in any Resolution, which, speaking 
of the present parliament, called it « the 
Lerds spiritual and temporal, and Com- 
mons of the United Kingdom of Great 


Britain and Ireland, lawfully, fully, and 
freely, representing all the estates of the 


people of this realm.” To this assertion, 
it was perfectly impossible for him ever 
ta give his assent. He denied, and was 
always ready to appeal to facts in support 
and in proof of his denial of such an as- 


sumption. If they were not so, the people, 


of this country ought to. be taken at least 
into some consideration, on this important 
occasion. The right hen. gent. who had 
just sat down had alluded to fine-spun 
schemes, which he supposed to be in 
the imagination of those who happened 
to differ from him in opinion. . He (sir B. 
Burdett) had nothing to do with fine- 
spun schemes: it was not even the prin- 
ciple contained in the second Resolution 
that he would condemn; but, he would 
ever strenuously deny that it stated cor- 
rectly a fact, when it asserted that House 
to be a body of representatives “ legally, 
fully, and freely representing the estates 
of the realm.”’ [Disapprobation.} This, 
he would deny, and particularly as ap- 
plied to parliaments. of later date, aud to 
this parliament especially, whose conduct 
had. put parliament itself in this preica- 
ment, that it had lost its former credit 
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with the nation—this parliament which 
had done so many acts. which had:brought’ ; 
into disrepute, that he could never con- 
sent that it should pass a Resolutioncon- - 
taining what was so contradictory to truth, 
to the notorious facts that had been offered. . 
to be proved at the bar, of the manner in. - 
which seats were obtained in that House, 
of the corruption that prevailed, in it—of - 
the undeniable abuse by peers return~ 
ing 144 of its members to that House. 
[Here the cry of disapprobation was re- 
newed very strongly for some time.] The 
hon. baronet having resumed, said, that . 
jhe felt it his duty to protest against such 
proceedings; that in a situation so extra- 
ordinary, the voice of the people should 
be collected; dnd notwithstanding. all 
that was said by the right hon. gent. he 
was convinced, that there was no case im , 
which the analogy to the present was so 
complete as that of the Revolution. The. 
right han, gent. had merely asserted that 
there was no analogy between that and | 
the present, but he had proved nothing. 
What was the case at the Revolution? It. 
was a case of incapacity of the sovereign; 
not a case of that personally afflicting 
nature which was untortunately the mala- 
dy of his present Majesty, and which» 
every feeling man must deplore. No! ‘it 
was an incapacity arising from a religious . 
bigotry. That was the species of insanity 
which led naturally to disorder,and which. 
the constitution of this country could not 
endure. It was, therefore, an incapacity 
to exercise constitutionally the regal func- 
tions. It was contended at that time by . 
some, that the throne was not vacant. 
That was answered by others, “ Prove to 
us by some act of the kingly office that 
the throne is full.’ It mattered not to 
the interests of the nation whether bigotry: 
or wickedness, or the severe hand of af- 
fliction which pressed on the present King, 
rendered the sovereign incapable of per- - 
forming the duties of the kingly office. 
In either case, our great business, om 
knowing the fact, was not an examination 
into the cause, but the adoption of the 
remedy. But how had the right now - 
asserted devolved on that House? How 
could this be shewn by the forms or spirit: 
of the constitution? How would gentle-, 
men prove that the constitution was not: 
destroyed, when that vital organ of a free, 
people, the Commons House, was no- 
toriously corrupt, and when that high’ 
power from which all rank proceeded, and 


without which no legal government could. 
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be eatried’ on, was incapacitated? The 
plan of the right hon. gent. went directly 
to-the subversion of the constitution. This 
‘was'a Revolution, only with this difference 
from:that' of. 1688, that in that case, the 
people of this country were counted for 
something.’ Then the city: of London, 
the *vrespectable gentry throughout the 


country, \'veckoning all members who 
had. sat in parliament from the last par-: 


liament. of Charles 2, were called to- 
gether in a Convention Parliament, to 
settle the great interests of the state, and 
remedy the defect in the kingly branch of 
the constitution, Now, indeed, the pro- 
ceedings were far from similar—were 
widely different. Now, a House of Com- 
mons, without any appeal to the people, 
‘their constituents, usurped power for them- 
selves. A House of Commons—a mem- 
ber of which had been turned out of his 
seat for. not voting as ministers desired ; 
House in which a minister had 
been accused, in connection with a noble 
lord, of trafficking for seats ;—a house that 
had allowed lord Melville to tell them, 
that he would give them no account of his 
application of the public money ;—a House 
thathad endeavoured to cover with oblivion 
the disastrous and disgraceful expedition 
to Walcheren! He had read of various 
appellations given to former parliaments— 
of the’ Long Parliament, of the Rump 
Parliament, of the Unlearned Parliament 
(Parliamentum indoctum): but if a name 
were to be sought in order to designate and 
to express the peculiar character and me- 
rits of this Parliament, it would probably 
be best designated by the appellation of the 
Walcheren Parliament. (Hear! Hear!) 
‘Thirty years ago, Sir George Saville had 
said, that the House of Commons were as 
_much the representatives of any other 
place as they were of the people of Great 
Britain. And what had been done since 
to wipe offthat reproach? The plan which 
the right honourable gentleman would per- 
suade the House so to agree to, was to make 
him governor of the country, and to let 
him put the crown into his pocket! The 
precedent of 1788 was formed, and was now 
pursued by that same faction which had 
forso many years prevailed in the country, 
with so much disadvantage toits best rights 
and interests, and without any other view 
thathe could discover, except that of re- 
taining their own places and emoluments. 
Where, it the House freely and fully repre- 
sented the people, would they feel the diffi- 
eultyof appealing to the sense of the people ? 
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Of such an idea some would say, “ This is 
Jacobinism !’’ But his jacobins were lord 
Coke and Mr. Justice Blackstone. Speak- 
ing of the law of Parliament, lord Coke 
said, in allusion to former transactions, 
that we heard of the “ Lex et Consuetudo 
Parliamenti,” but by what he called a 
novei device the Houses could confer with 
each other, when parliament could not con- 
fer with its constituents. Did gentlemen 
seriously think that parliament ought not 
to take the people a little into conside- 
ration? Judge Blackstone said, that the 
constitution had three distinct branches or 
powers. He had explained its excellen- 
cies by shewing the independence of those 
branches. How dangerous,” said that 
learned judge, “ it would be, were peers 
to interfere in the elections of the com- 
mons, and exercise the right of taxing the 
people !”” The people were to be protected 
by the power of the crown against an 
oligarchy, or a faction of nobles, and they 
were themselves to be represented by the » 
Commons. Judge Blackstone compared 
the constitution to a machine moved by 
three weights; the oy not taking the 
direction of either, but taking the right di- 
rection of the plenum of the force, and not” 
liable to be overturned but by destroying 
the equilibrium between one branch of the 
legislature and the rest. Mr. Paine, writ- 


ing about monarchy, had asked, Whether 


it was a metaphor, a trick, or a cheat? 
What would the right hon. gent. say in 
answer to such questions? Would he tell 
them, it was useful and necessary ? Would 
he say, what were its services?) What an- 
swer would he make? He shewed by his 
conduct at least, that it could be done 
without. Whether he proceeded to re- 
place the whole monarchy in all its powers, 
or limited it, in whatever hands he placed 
it, (for the hon, baronet would not say 
there was any right in any individual, 
since there was no law on the subject that 


gave such a right, and the Prince, there- 
fore, might have no more right than any 


other); yet he would affirm, that they, the 
House of Commons, had far less pretensions 
and claims to the executive government 
of the country, than the heir apparent to 


‘the throne.—He did not pretend to main- 


tain the right; but taking the expediency 
of the case into consideration, he would 
ask, could any thing be more easy than to 
supply the vacancy in the same manner 
in which it would be supplied by Jaw in 
the event of the King’s death ? Was it not 
more expedient and more analogous to the 
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constitution, to place the power there, 
where by legal course it would in due 
time go? Was not that better than to go 
on in sach perilous times, with a weak and 
divided government? Could any thing be 
more likely to cramp and paralyse all the 
energies of the country than an executive 
in such astate? Jf it was true that the 
kingly office had too much power, control 
it. Ifthe King had more than was ne- 
cessary to animate exertions, to reward 
merit, and to repress crimes by punish- 
ments, it was as necessary to take it from 
a King as from a Regent. We ought, at 
all times, to have an entire executive ; but 
especially now. As to what was said of the 
character of the King, whose unfortunate 


malady he deplored as much as any man,’ 


when he heard such observations, always 
coupled with the panegyrics of the worst 
and most unfortunate of ministers on their 
-own conduct, notwithstanding all his 
wishes to control and check his feelings, 
considering the circumstances of the case, 
he must say that it was a little more than 
he could endure to hear the praises of such 
grievous exactions and heavy calamities as 
the country bad never before been made to 
suffer. 
- “He could not omit to take that oppor- 
tunity of saying a few words respecting 


the examination of his Majesty’s physi- 


cians: and here, he must observe, that it 
appeared to him perfectly clear that the 
King had never been thoroughly well 
since the year 1788. It appeared that the 
ublic had been deceived upon this sub- 
ject. (Disapprobation.) Ministers had 
dared to carry on the government in such 
circumstances while the executive -was in 
the weak state, which now appeared. It 
was a lamentable, a contemptible thing 
to employ time in such examinations of 
the physicians as to their opinions or con- 
jectures when the King would return to 
what they called a state of competence to 
the exercise of his royal functions, Mi- 
nisters proposed in the present state of de- 
fect in that vital organ of the constitution, 
without which the legislation of the coun- 
try could not be carried on, to bring in 
and pass a bill, an act of parliament, in 
the face of another act of parliament of 
the 29th of Charles II. expressly denying 
the legality of such a proceeding by the 
two Houses, without the kingly power. 
They proposed further, to make out a 
commission, purporting to give the assent 
of the King to their bill. The whole bore, 


aud must bear to the people, the appear- 
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ance of a fraud andasham. He would 
affirm therefore, confidently, that in adopt- 
ing that course they, or the Chancellor of | 
the Exchequer, were about to make a king: 
That the minister was making a king to 
put into his own pocket !*If he could per- 
suade the House to remain so long with- 
out a king, and then make one for his own 
purpose, how could he avoid the unpalat- 
able conclusion drawn by some persons 
unfriendly to the constitution of this land? 
The House had in a former session, ap- 
pointed a committee to consider and re- 
port upon the number of sinecures. Upon 
the right hon. gent.’s plan, illustrated by 
his conduct for the last two months, he 
might as well refer the highest office in 
the state to that committee. Put far dif- 
ferent opinions indeed did he (sir Francis) 
entertain of the use and dignity of the of- 
fice of the King! He thought that the 
King ought to be a great and an efficient 
magistrate. It would be little less than 
treason to the constitution and the coun- 
try to continue to go on passively as we 
had done for some time, or to refrain from 
the declaration of his opinion on this most 
important occasion. What did it signify 
to the country, then, by what names and 
distinctions physicians called or defined 
delirium and insanity, and so forth? Was 
it, he would ask, fit or safe that when the 
King was incapacitated by either, such a . 
state of government should go on, vacillat- 
ing, from time to time; ministers some- 
times concealing the facts from the public, 
and at other times unable to conceal them? 
If an effectual recipe were wanted for 
making confusion in the country, he never 
heard of, nor could he imagine any thing 
better for that purpose, than the scheme 
of the minister! One of the physicians, sir 
H. Halford, it appeared, had thought his 
Majesty fit for transacting public business 
between the 25th and 27th of October, 
and another phv~ sian, Dr. Bailey, thought 
he was not. nould the safety and the 
happiness of this country rest upon such 
lamentable uncertainty? He must say, — 
that he thought the provision to be 
made ought to be a permanent provision. 
Who could say, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, what consequences 
might happen? Suppose, for instance, the 
invasion of Ireland, by a French army. 
Might not the intelligence of such an 
event seriously affect his Majesty’s health? 
He had heard that some physician had as- 
cribéd the greatest danger to be appre- 


shended to the King’s health as likely te 
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arise from the mentioning to his Majesty 
certain subjects. But without dwelling 
longer on topies, upon which it was to him 
most painful to touch, he must repeat, that 
he considered it to be a species of treason 
to the country to:suffer the government of 
it to continue longer in such a state. He 
objected to all the Resolutions except the 
first. That was, unfortunately, too clearly 
true. ‘To the second he had stated, an in- 
surmountable objection, because it con- 
tained a false assumption vespecting the 
character and. composition of that House. 
To the third, he objected entirely, because 
he considered it to be contrary to the fun- 
damental principles of the constitution. 
What view had the right hon. gent. en- 
tertained for these six weeks past but that 
of delay? Was not that in his view still, 
in the measures he adopted? What was 
there in what he did then propose which 
he mightnot have done before ?>—The hon. 
baronet entered his solemn protest against 
the whole of the proceedings, as miserable 
shams and pretences—as aiming a mortal 
stab at. the constitution of the country— 
and making an oligarchical House of 
Commons, varnished over with forms, to 
govern the country. He should therefore 
sincerely vote against the second and third 
Resolutions. 

The second Resolution was then read 
and passed with the dissent of sir Francis 
Burdett, but without a'division. 

The Chancellor the Exchequer then 
moved the third Resolution, which was 
accordingly read by the chairman, and 
on his putting the question, ; 

Mr. Ponsonby rose and said, that in all 
that had fallen from the right hon. gent. 
relative to the extent of the heavy cala- 
mity that bad befallen the country—in all 
the expressions of the affliction which 
- must be felt upon this. melancholy occa- 
sion, and in all the assurances of affection 
to the sovereign, from the House and from 
the people, he most heartily concurred. 
He also warmly participated with him in 
the wish aud the hope that his Majesty 
might soon recover his health in so com- 
plete a manner as to.be enabled to renew 
the exercise of all his royal functions, now, 
unhappily for the nation, suspended by a 
severe malady. But in almost every thing 
else he differed from the right hon. gent. 
The right bon. gent. had said, and had 
congratulated them on the circumstance, 
that their deliberations in that House on 
this important subject had been heretofore 
marked with moderation, gravity and ab- 
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stinence from acrimony and. the intrusion, 
of. party feelings, which presented to the. 
country a cheering spectacle, and one 
widely differing from that, exhibited in the. 
ear 1788. Now, whatever gratification, 
e, as one of the persons of his side of the 
House, implicated in this praise, might, . 
feel from, the compliment, he must say, 
that he could see no reason why the right 
hon. gent. should have travelled out of his 
way to.commend; them, at the expence of , 
throwing obloquy on those, the most of 
whom were now consigned to the grave:. 
—Why he. should have gone out of his 
way to revive, if he could, that intemper- 
ance and acrimony which he deprecated. 
—(Hear, hear.)—He united with the right 
hon, gent, in his expressions of admiration, 
of the talents possessed by the great men. 
who took the lead in the political affairs. 
of that day; but he must still say he 


thought the right hon. gent. might have 


left their frailties, if they had any, to 
sleép in the graves of the illustrious dead, 
nor rake up the ashes of a Fox or a Pitt, 
for the purpose of unnecessary censure.—. 
(Hear.)—The right hon. gent. had told. 
them, that he understood from what had 
fallen from him (Mr. Ponsonby) on a for- 
mer night, that an objection would be 
taken to his third Resolution, as not being 
conformable to the British constitution ; 
and assuming the principle to have been 
acquiesced in on the former occasion, had 
called on the gentlemen on his side, as the 
successors and inheritors of those who le- 
gislated in 1780, to follow their example, 
and defend by its adoption in this instance, 
the rights of the King and the liberties of 
the subject. For his part, he was not the 
inheritor of any man’s principles, but the 
asserter of his own;—and he defied the 
right hon. gent., or any other hon. geut, 
to shew that, during his life, he had ever 
been guilty of any political, inconsistency. 
In the year 1788, he thought the course 
adopted by the British parliament. uncon- 
stitutional, and he thought so still, on the 
grounds which he would now proceed to 
state to the committee. 
The right hon. gent. fiad said, that there 
was no analogy between the difficulties 
with which this country was embarrased 
at the period of the Revolution, and at 
the present time, and that consequently a 
different course of proceeding was now 
necessary. But for his own part he rather 
agreed with the hon. baronet who pre- 
ceded him, that there was much parity. 


between the casess What was the case 


| 

| | | 

| 

| 

| | 


avhich at present they were called on ‘to 

rovide for?—An absence of the exercise | 
of the kingly power. What ‘was the 
cause of this absence?—Not the abdica-. 
‘tion of the monarch, but his incapacity | 
‘to execute the duties of ‘the regal station. | 
It was to supply the deficiency that the, 
parliament then, as they did now, met'to | 
deliberate. The person was absent then | 
—now the mind—and in this consisted | 
the defect which they were bound to sup- | 
ply. But in what way did the right hon. | 
gent. propose to proceed for the-purpose of | 
accomplishing se desirable and necessary | 
purpose? The mode proposed by him. 
‘was to supply the mental incapacity | 
which existed, by a Bill—an act which | 
‘implied the assent and consent of the | 
three branches of legislature, and of that 
very branch whose incapacity rendered it | 
necessary, and on which incapacity it‘ 
rested as the grounitl for its necessity !—It | 
‘was an act by the Commons and by the | 
Lords, directing by ‘their authority the | 
royal assent to be given to ‘that public 
instrument by which the King was de- | 
clared incapable of the exercise of regal | 
authority! It was, indeed, to make in-| 
capacity capable—to make ‘insanity ra- | 
tional, and ‘to call on the monarch, whose | 


powers were suspended, to declare ‘his’ 
successor till such time as it might | 
please Providence ‘to restore them! Were | 


they themselves then ‘rational? Were, 
' ‘they capable? Could they then be jin’ 
possession of their sound ‘senses if ‘they 

ielded ‘to such a proposition? Never | 

t the greatest’ advocate for’ protes- | 
tantism; never let the ‘most captious | 
censurer of the catholic religion, ‘call | 
transubstantiation a> fallacy, for it was 
no greater mockery in the priest to de-' 
‘clare that to be true, against the evidence | 
of the senses of the people, than for a 
grave legislature to affect to “procure’an 
assent from one declared to be incapable | 
‘of giving it! Let the right hon. gent. try | 
' ‘his utmost to persuade ‘them into ‘such a. 
measure, but he trusted ‘they would never. 
‘be guilty of so palpable an absurdity. | 
He (Mr. Perceval) might think it ‘suffi- | 
cient to tell them he had’found’a prece- | 
dent in the year 1789, which being fol- ; 
lowed, the King, on resuming his autho- 
rity, would ratify what had been done. 
‘during the suspension, as he had done in, 
the former case, in which, however, it! 
should always be remembered that the) 
same ministers continued in office. ‘Did | 
he think that was sufficient to establish | 
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this precedent as right, fit, legal and con- 
stitutional, against the dictates of common 
sense and reason? The ‘right ‘hon. gent. 
had undoubtedly informed them in his . 
statement, that on his resumption of the 
royal functions, his Majesty issued a new 
commission and gave his assent to the 
bills which had been previously in pro- 
gress, in both Houses. But ‘he must -ob- 
serve that whatever might have ‘been 
urged against the bill befere that period, 
from the ‘time this new commission was 
issued and assent given to ‘the bills which 
had passed; from that ‘time the parlia- 
mentary proceeding was as complete as it 
was at the revolution, when the parlia- 
‘ment ratified what ‘had ‘been done by the 
convention. The right hon. gent. ‘had 
also stated to them, that it was their duty 
as'their right,‘to provide for thedeficiency 
in the executive, which arose from ‘the 
incompetency of ‘the monarch to fulfil 
the ‘regal functioris. He was, he -would 
readily admit, of the same opinion, and 
only wished to inquire and ascertain what 
it was they were thus called on to-do, and 
what was ‘the proper and constitutional 
method of executing ‘their purpose. If 
they considered these ipoints, they must 
see that it was surely their first duty to 
provide for this incompetence sup- 
plying the deficiency, with one compe- 
tent to the discharge of the royal func- 
tions, and likely to discharge them witha 
free mind and disinterested purpose— 
one mentally competent to fill up all:the 
functions of the station and with the full 
authority of the legislature—one able to 
exercise the regal powers in the same_ 
manner as the King himself could do, 
were he not prevented from its exercise 
by indisposition. “The right ‘hon. gent. 
had, however, gone still further in ‘his 
assumptions, and asserted that it’ was the 
right of the two Houses, ‘to have the com- 
mand.of the great seal; but he must-db- 
serve of the right ‘hon. gent. that he had 
confined himself to the assertion, and‘ had 
neither ‘thought it necessary to ee the 
law of the land, nor any-principle of the 
constitution, in support of this novel 
argument. For, he would ask, whose 
‘great seal it was ‘that was thus asserted ‘to 
be at the command of the two Houses? 
It was the King’s great seal, not ‘the great 
seal of the House of Commons, or of the 
‘House of Lords, or of both Houses together. 
The King made ‘it ‘act, -and if the King 
could not ‘direct ‘the lord Chancellor to 
use it, it was not competent for any other 
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power to attempt it. If-the King could 
not direct him (the lord Chancellor), could 
the Houses of Parliament supply the defect, 
and take upon them ‘to give such direc- 
tion? They certainly had not either by 
the law or the constitution, any authority 
of the kind intrusted to them. But by 
the plan now proposed, they were called 
on to begin by usurping an authority they 
did not possess over the great seal, and to 
make it act. conformably to their own 
opinions. It was impossible for him to con- 
- sent to this usurpation; and though the 
right hon, gent. had declined seeking for 


other precedents than that one of 1788,- 


which answered his own purpose, and 
indeed denied that any other analogous 
to the present case existed; he begged 
leave to call on the Committee to exa- 
mine with him a little into those which, 
in his mind, were parallel and applicable 
to the situation in which they now stood, 
and to inquire if the assertion of the right 
‘hon. gent. was warranted. 

Since the era, when the constitution as- 
snmed a more exact and methodical form 
than it before possessed, and the exercise 
of the powers of the different branches of 
which it was composed were more detined 
and better understood, only two analogous 
cases had atisen—these were, the Restora- 
tion, and the Revolution. In the first, the 
King was to be restored; in the second, 
to be created; but in neither was.a pro- 
ceeding similar to that now proposed, re- 
commended or adopted, as it had unfortu- 
nately been by the legislature in 178s. 
On the first of these occasions, they would 
find entered on their own Journals, as the 
ground for the proceedings of the conven- 
tion, which emanated from the Rump Par- 
liament, the Letter and Declaration of king 
Charles 2, from Breda*. This was the 
first entry, and this therefore was the basis, 
the foundation for all that followed. . The 
- letter from the King, which accompanied 
the declaration, was delivered on_ the 
25th of April, and he arrived in London 
on the 29th of May. -He mentioned those 
things for the purpose of calling their at- 
tention to a very material consideration, 
but being unwilling to take up their time 


by reading from .the statutes, at length, 


what was applicable to his argument, he 
would briefly notice the relevant parts, 
and refer for the accuracy of his state- 
ments to the volume on which he had laid 


See Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, 
rol. 4, Pp: 15. 
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his hahd, and in. which he had marked 
out the passages referred to. In this inter. 
val between the 25th of April and 20th of _ 
May, an application was made from the 

House of Commons to the House of Lords 
to put the great seal into activity, and the 
reasons assigned: for this request were, 
that from its suspension the courts of jus- 
tice were at a stand, and could not proceed 
with the execution of their duties, without. 
that measure being resorted to. This ap- © 
plication was more than once renewed, | 


‘but the Lords would not take any step 


‘with the Commons in the matter; and in 
point of fact the great seal never had been 
put into activity till the Restoration of the 
King had taken place, and Charles 2 him- 
self made out orders for the use of it. He 
was aware that it might be urged, that this , 
seal was not that of Charles 2, but that of 
the Republic—of some of the parties that 
in that time of anarchy had gained an as- 
cendancy; or of Oliver Cromwell, in 
some of his assemblies which he called 
parliaments: but it was that seal by 
which the Convention Parliament acted 
and dispensed laws to the country. The 
Lords, however, did not act as solicited, 
and the Commons gave up their proposi- 
tion, as they discovered that the great 
seal could not be put in a. state of activity 
without the King. 
The other period to which he had al- 
luded was the Revolution. Of this the 
right hon. gent. had affirmed that there 
wasno analogy between that period and 
the present time, as a King was then to be 
made; while on the contrary, now, a defi- 


-ciency of the royal functions only was to be 


supplied. Before, however, he should pro- 
ceed on this topic, he begged, in the first 
instance, to notice that the hon. bart. (sir 
F. Burdett) was not correct in his qyota- 
tion from history as applying to it.—It 
was not as he (sir F. Burdett) said, the 
Convention composed of all those who had 
been members of parliament in the reign 
of Charles 2, of 150 citizens from the city ° 
of London, a deputation from the aldermen 
and from other bodies; -it was not this 
Convention which tendered the crownto | 
the Prince of Orange. They only ad-— 
dressed the Prince to call a parliament, 
consisting of members to be returned from 
the different counties, cities, and boroughs, 
which before sent members to the House ; 
and it was the parliament so chosen and 
assembled by such writs, issued in’ pur- 
suance of this address, thet made the ten- 
der of the Crown ascribed by the hon. 
baronet to the preceding Convention, 
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He would now, with the leave of the 
Committee, turn to the examination of the 
parity between that time and the present, 
At the Kevolution, the national interests, 
embraced in the deliberations of parlia- 
ment, were of greater consequence and 
vitality than any that on this occasion 
ever could come under their considera- 
tion, Their religion was attacked ; their 
liberties were endangered; and the King, 
- assuming rights which, by the constitution, 
did not belong to him, went so far as to 
look on parliament as a nuisance, and to 
attempt to exclude them from all power 
in the legislature and all controul over his 
government. The people had then to as- 
sertevery thing; their religion, their con- 
stitution, and all that was dear to them as 
freemen and as Britons, There were at 
that time flourishing, men who well under- 
stood the constitution both from theory 
and practice ; men who had lived throug 
a turbulent, but also an enlightened 
riod, when political information and dis- 
cussion were carried to the highest pitch 
of refinement and perfection. They 
determined to place the Crown on 
the heads of the prince and princess of 
Orange, and it could not be doubted, 
but in their endeavours to effect this, they 
would do it in the most constitutional 
manner, and in a way most likely to pro- 
“mote the security of their own rights. 
But they never thought of such a plan as 
that now offered by the right hon. gentle- 
man. They, indeed, proceeded, accord- 
ing to their views of the constitution, in a 
manner widely different from that which 
the right hon, gent. recommended, Upan 
reading the understood compact between 
the elected sovereign and the country, 
_ upon which the Bill of Rights was founded, 
- in the presence of William and Mary in 
parliament, they immediately proclaimed 
them King and Queen of Great Britain. 
They did not think it necessary to haye 
recourse to fraud or fiction, or to make 
the great seal act without the authority of 
the power to which it constitutionally ap- 
pertained, They thought the declaration 
of the two Houses expressive of the condi- 
tion on which they recognised their new 
sovereigns, sufficient to establish _ the 
throne of William and Mary, and there- 
‘with to provide an adequate security for 
‘their owg religion and liberties. But the 
ight-hon. gent. had drawn a distinction 
between that case and the. present, a dis- 
tinction, because that proceeding was to 
make a King,{this only to supply a, defi- 
VOL. XVIII, 
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ciency in the, kingly power, Hecould , 
not see the force of this argument; on 
the contrary, it seemed to him to lean the 
other way. For to make a King was pa- 
ramount to the mere remedying of a de- 
fect; and therefore, if proceeding by way 
of Address was thought sufficient in the 
eater Cause, it must of course be consi- 
dered as sufficient in the lesser emergency, 
With regard to the proposition to pro- 
ceed by way of Bill, he was really - 
astonished that the right hon. gent. paver 
ever have offered it. Unlike common 
cases, the more he contemplated it the 
more. his astonishment increased—the 
more he was lost in surprize that’ ever the 
British parliament could at any time have 
adopted, or that having adopted it once, 
it should ever again be submitted as an- 
example fitting for them to follow, on the 
recurrence of a similar situation. To this 
Bill it would be necessary to have the 
royal assent before it could be efficient or 
complete; and he would be glad to be 
informed by the right hon. gent. or an 
hon. gent. on his side, how this royal as- 
sent could be given or known? It could 
not be acknowledged by the Jaw of the 
land? for the law said that the royal as- 
sent must be given by the King personally 
in full parliament, or by commissioners 
appointed by letters patent under the sign 
manual.—This was the law by statute of 
the 33d of Henry 8—The law declared 
that there were but two manners of per- 
forming: this conclusive part of a legisla- 
tive act—either by the presence of the 
monarch, or by letters patent with thesi 
manual attached. Now, he would a 
was his Majesty capable of either of these 
modes? They unfortunately knew he could 
neither meet them in parliament, or ev. 
put his signature.to a commission. By 
what pretence then could they assume to 
do that by fiction and by such an operose 
and artificial mode of proceeding, which, 
in point of fact they knew to be impos- 
sible; and more especially when, by a 
more unexceptionable pointed out by the 
constitution, and acted upon in the best 
times, it could so easily be avoided ?-—-The 
law and the constitution furnished even 
stronger examples than he had yet al- 
luded to in the support of the doetrine for 
which he now contended, and contended 
without the fear of refutation. In the 
same reign of Henry 8, an act was passed 
repealing and altering many of the acts 
of Edward 3, relative to treasonable of- 


In the succeeding reign, viz. 
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- of queen Mary, all those offences made 


treason by the. acts of her father, were 
taken away, and the acts themselves re- 
pealed. And in the very same year that 
this was done, an act was passed which 
rendered the counterfeiting the great seal 
high treason. So it was then, and so it 
continued to be to this day. From this it 
FS get that nothing could be more plain 
than what. the law required to make the 
legislative acts pee and it was equally 
plain that a Bill was not the way to arrive 
at this perfect act. There was another 
instance in point furnished by the period 
-of which he had been speaking. About 
the time of passing the act of Hey the 
8th, also towards the end of that reign, an 


_ act of attainder had passed against the duke 


‘of Norfolk, which, in the beginning of the 
reign of Mary wasreversed, and the reason 
was this, namely, that the royal assent had 
never been given to that act of attainder. 
Hatsell, in his volume of Precedents, had 
alluded to this case, but made a mistake 
in what he said rie ce the preamble 
to the Bill. Though he (Mr. Ponsonby) 
was averse to troubling the committee 
with extracts from the books, yet as what 
related to this point was very short, he 
trusted they would indulge him with the 
liberty of laying it before them.—(Here 
the right hon. gent. read from the statute 
book, part of the proceedings in the Duke 
of Norfolk’s attainder in the reigns of 
Henry the 8th, and queen Mary his suc- 
cessor.) From these it appeared that the 
reasons assigned for reversing the at- 
tainder, were, the sickness of the King, 
‘which prevented his attendance in the 
council chamber as usual to give his as- 
sent to the Bill. With regard tothe com- 


gmission, the words were still more ex- | 


pressly in point, and the attainder was 


“declared to be set aside, because “ the 


said commission was not signed by his 


_highness’s own hand, as he was accus- 


tomed to do, but stamped on, &c.”—The 
act proceeds to stgte what the law of the 
land upon the subject is, in these words 
“ The law of the land is, and always has 
pose that the royal assent shall be given 
n the presence of a full parliament, or by 
@ commission appointed by letters patent 
signed by the King’s own hand, according 
to the 33d of Henry 8th; and if it is not 
¢0 signed, it is by the common law void, 


of non-eflect, and is declared to be no act 


-of parliament, nor ever to take effect asan 
act of parliament.”—If they were looking 
ffor constitutional authority, could they 


meet with any thing more perfect than 
this? He asserted, that such a bill as was’ - 
proposed, could not by law be an act of 
parliament. To get through with it, the 
right hon. gent. called on them to have 
recourse not only to a fiction, but a fraud ; 
an imposition on the country, pretending . 
to give the royal assent in a way in which 
by law it could not be given! This would 
be 4 monstrous and abominable imposi-\ 
tion, and the more reprehensible, since 
they had an “45. | of following the 
more safe and éasy mode chalked out for 
them in the best days of the constitution, 
which was fully competent to the attain. 
ment of their object, and had already been - 
advantageously pursued in a crisis as ime 
portant as ever could arise in any country. 
The right hon. gent. had inquired of 
those who supported the mode of pro» 
ceeding by Address, if by an Address 
they would not bestow authority equally 
reat with what would be bestowed by a 
Bill He had no hesitation in saying cer»* 
tainly, it would give the same powers; if 
would be an act of that House; and he 
meant it should have both those effects. 
He went along with the right hon. gent, 
in saying, that the two Houses of Parliae 
ment had the right, and they only had 
the right ; and in his opinion, it was also 
their duty, to supply the deficiency in the 
executive. All that he contended was, 
that there was an improper and consistent. 
‘mode of doing this, and that the mode he 
had now pointed out was this consistent 
mode. The righthon. gent. however had 
said, that, by following his way, the Housg — 
would be enabled to tell his royal high- 
ness what were the limitations they wish- 
ted to impose on him, whereas in his (Mr. 
Ponsonby’s) mode of proceeding, the 
would have no such opportunity, This 
he denied utterly. It was just as possible — 
‘to adjust the limitations afterwards, when 
the was complete, by the re- 
vival of the royal functions, as it could be 
by the defective and unconstitutional act, 
recommended by the right hon. gent, 
For instance, did they wish to secure the 
custody of his Majesty’s person, during 
his indisposition, to her Majesty, the 
Queen, in which he concurred with the 
right hon. gent. as he believed most people 
would do: was it to be conceived, or did 
the right hon. gent. imagine that his royal 
highness would refuse his concurrence to 
such an arrangement, even after, by the 
Address of the House he had been invested 
with the office and authority of Regent? 
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When the House should come to provide 
for the event of his Misjewtys recovery, 
and the means of enabling him immedi- 
ately to resume his royal authority, both 
of which events he heartily hoped to see 
speedily arrive, did the right hon. gent. 
think, that his royal highness, the son of 
his Majesty, would refuse his concurrence 
to such arrangements? As much right, 
surely, must lord Somers and the other 
persons who carried up the Bill of Rights 
to King William, have had to suspect that 
he would not agree to it, as the House had 
now to suspect that the Prince of Wales 
would, after the House had addressed him 
to assume the management of affairs dur- 
ing the indisposition of his father, refuse 
to agree to such limitations as the House 
should in its wisdom judge reasonable. 
‘When the House should have appointed 
his royal highness Regent, they surely 
‘must mean that he should have the power 
of assembling or dissolving them. Did 
the right hon. gent. however suspect that 
he would exercise that power without due 
discretion? Did the right hon. gent. sus- 
pect when the House should send up Bills 
which were necessary for the public wel- 
fare to be passed, that his royal highness 
would deny them his assent? If he did 
not suspect any of these things, what 
danger was there that any subsequent dif- 
ficulty should arise, though the limita- 
tions should not go along with the ap- 
pointment to the office of Regent? Ane- 
ther act that he (Mr. Ponsonby) should 
propose, besides the Address to the Prince 
of Wales, would be, that some proceeding 
should immediately be taken to give 
validity to what the House had done since 
its meeting and while it was not complete. 
Did the right hon. gent. suppose that the 
Prince of Wales or any of the royal family, 


or any other person, (for he did not wish 


to speak personally but generally to the 
question) who should be appointed Regent, 
would refuse to comply with the reason- 
able wishes of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment? He (Mr.. Ponsonby) could not be- 
lieve that the right hon. gent. could en- 
tertain such an idea of a person whom he 


himself proposed toa ga Regent of these, 


kingdoms. He could not conceive so 
monstrous a proposition. The deticiency 
in the executive power must be supplied 
in some manner, and in the present 
calamity, there was no other source from 
whence the right to make provision for 
the discharge of the affairs of the state 


“eould be derived, but the two Houses of 


parliament. The question now was, in 
what manner this deficiency was to be 
supplied. ‘I'he right hon. gent. proposed 
to follow the course pursued in the year 
1789, a course contrary to the constitution, 
and a fraud on the country. If, in pro- 
ing this mode of proceeding, the right 
SS gent. thought, that because one House 
of Commons had acted so wild a part and 
one so contrary to the constitution, he was 
bound to follow its example, he must con- 
fess that the present was the first occasion 
on which he recollected to have been told, 
that because a sensible man twenty years 
ago, did a wrong act, therefore that wrong 
act should now be followed by another of 
the same kind. Yet this he would con- 
tend was the sum and substance of the 
tight hon. gent.’s argument, with respect 
to the precedent of 1788; in as much as 
he had not offered to shew, that the pro- 
ceedings of that period were founded on 
law, the principles of the constitution, or 
preceding examples in the political history 
of the country. No; he had on the con- 
trary said he would not argue the case— 
he coatented himself with asserting the 
merit of the precedent, and, disdaining 
argument, appealed to authority. But he. 
must remark, to him that authority alone 
was always absurdity. Yet if the House 


thought it right, and were convinced by 


what the right hon. gent. had said, they 
would of course follow his advice; but he 
hoped they would act on principle, not on 
fiction or fraud, and that they would adopt 
a course adequate to the completion of the 
object they had in view—a course in 
unison with the law and the constitution, 
and belonging to them of right as acting 
for the public interest during the in- 
capacity of the crown. 

Heconjured the House therefore to pause 
before they were persuaded to adopt a 
measure, the truth of which no man could 
assert.—Would the right honourable gen- 
tleman, or any of his colleagues, say that 
his Majesty could by law give his assent 
to an act, when this was to do what the 
confessed he was incapable of, because it 
was done 22-years ago? As for the restric- 
tions intimated by the right hon. gentle- 
man, it was not necessary for him to enter 
at large into their discussion, for if the 
right hon. gent. was successful in carrying 
his measure, they would come more pror 
perly to be commented upon when intro- 
duced into the Bill he would qpeseunenny 
submit for the consideration of the House. 


—He must now, however, take the liberty 
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to say, that if atiy considerable restrictions 
were in contemplation, he should consider 
them as highly inexpedient and improper. 

His royal highness the Prince of Wales 
was of an age at which most of our Sove- 

reigns had been seated on the throne; and 

if at forty-eight he was incapable of being 
intrusted with the direction and full powers 
of the government, he would never, he 

feared, be fit for. the throne.—If'he was 
such a person: as to cause the House to sus- 
pect him now, they ought not to be con- 
tent with restrictions, but exclude him at 
once from the succession to the crown. 

But when, in addition to the impropriety 

of such restrictions as affecting the appa- 
rent heir to the throne, they took into 
view the impolicy of them with respect to 
the public welfare, he was convinced they 

would agree with him that severe restric- 
tions were aliogether inexpedient. For 
‘at what time were they to be imposed? 

Was it of profound peace ? Was it of easy 
management? Was it of no danger? Was 
it of no burthen, when they would create 
and: be satisfied with a crippled govern- 
ment, at this time when a government too 
weak was al@ost certainruin? The right 


honourable gentle~nan had expatiated upon 
the blessings enjoyed by the country for 


@ reign of more than half a ‘century, and 
he agreed with him most cordially in as- 
cribing to the sovereign every wish to 
contribute to the happiness and welfare of 
his subjects. But could they compare 
their presentéituation with what they had 
formerly enjoyed, and find so much for 
‘gratulation and triumph as the right hon. | 
gentleman had done? Were they in pros- | 
périty, in ease, in tranquillity ? Were they 
free from danger at ‘home or abroad? or 
could they contemplate on the ministerial 
bench men of splendid talents, sufficient in 
thisawful emergency to command the con- | 
fidence, to guide the counsels and directthe 
energies of the state?—Could they be 
satisfied that such men were fit to be intrust- 
ed with the destinies of the ration in times 
of so much peril, difficulty, and danger ?— 
‘He dared to say the right hon. gentleman 
considered himself as one of those bless- ' 
ings of the reign he had so panegyrized, 
for which they were bound to be so thank- 
ful, and that his Bill to continue the bless- 
ing of his government a little longer would 
be another! For himself he could not say 
that he felt any gratitude to him or to his 
colleagues for the great services they had 
rendered the ¢ . They were not so 
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splendid but thiey ‘might be'dispetised with 3 


and he would boldly say, with all that.re- 
spect and admiration for the King, express- 


-ed by the right hon. gentleman, that he 


should think the day of his departure from 
power the best day the country eversaw! 
He concluded by moving as an amend: ~ 
ment, “ That all’ the words after the word 


© That’ should be left out, for the purpose 


of inserting that ‘An humble Address should 
be presented to his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, requesting that he would 
be graciously pleased to assume and exer- 
cise the sovereign authority of these realms, 
during the continuance of his Majesty’s 
indisposition, and no longer, under the title 
of Regent of the united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Jreland.’’—Should this amend- 
ment be adopted, he gave notice that he 
should have another motion to submit to 
the consideration of the Committee. 

Mr.’Canning rose and said ;~—The Com- 
mittee has now submitted to their consi- 
deration the two different courses of pro- 
ceeding, severally recommended on each 
side of the House, as fittest to be pursued 
in the present unfortunate situation of the 
country. Upon one side—upon that of m 
right hon. friend, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the whole of the plan proposed has 
been laid before us. Upon the other side 
the general principle and introductory 
stage only, from which however we collect: 
the nature of the intended subséquent pro- 
ceedings. Thus situated we are now to 
determine what course it will be best to 
follow under all the circumstances. The 
duty, which devolves upon us, is to pro- 
vide for a great and pressing emergency, 
by supplying the defect which has unfor- 
tunately taken place in the executive 
power. \ 

In deciding the preference between the 
two modes recommended for our adoption, 
the committee is first called upon to exer- 
cise its judgment as to the degree of power - 
and authority, which the two Houses of 
Parliament can justly claim to belong to 
them under the circumstances of so extra- 
ordinary an emergency. That, if not 
within the power of the two Houses of Par- 
liament to supply the remedy which the 
exigency requires, it is not of the compe- 
tence of any other existing authority, is a 
point agreed on all hands, Not the right, 
therefore, and the power, but the mode of 
exercising them is the question in dispute. 
On the one hand, it is proposed, that the 
two Houses of Parliament should set out.as 
nearly as-possible in the ordinary tanner 
of legislation, passing an ‘act, which, so far 
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as they are concerned, would be an act of 

arliament in form, and supplying by a 
egal fiction the place of the third branch 
of the:constitation, for the especial purpose 
of giving effect and validity to the one 
necessary act, so passed by them, and no 
further. On the other hand it is suggest- 
ed, that the deficiency should be remedied 
at once by an act, which if it benot an act 
of legislation, differs from it, not in being 
something less, but in being something 
more. 

To object to either of these modes its 
> own positive difficulties and embarrass- 
ments, is only in other words to say, that 
we are in a situation of great embarrass- 
ment and great difficulty ; and there is no 
course of proceeding under such circum- 
~ stances, but what is and must be liable to 
some objection. It is, however, no fault 
of ours that we are so situated. It is not 
as in ordinary cases, to be imputed to any 
man, or to any measures, or to any series 
of measures, that they have brought us 
under these circumstances of perplexity. 
The infliction is from Providence alone. 
It is one which we all equally feel and ail 
equally deplore; and which while we 
endure it with humble and patient resigna- 
tion, and indulge the consolatory hope of 
its speedy termination, the most anxious 
wish of every man’s mind must be to alle-. 
viate its inconveniencies, while it endures, 
so far as may be possible, and in the 
manner least productive of inconveniencies 
of any other kind. 

Our situation, however, painful and 
perplexing as it is, is not wholly unpre- 
cedented. Among the precedents which 
we have to guide us, and which have 
been referred to in former discussions, I 
agree with both the right hon. gentlemen, 
who have preceded me, in not thinking it 
necessary for the forming an opinion on 
this important question, to look to those 
which are drawn from an earlier, and 
More imperfect state of the constitution, 
when we have itin our power to appeal 
to periods of amore recent, and pertect 
state of the constitution ; not because I 
conceive that those former precedents 
might not, in the absence of better guises 
for the conduct of parliament, be resorted 
to with advantage, but because all the 
lights, which they afford, have been so 
recently explored, and brought together 
2 Fae industry and intelligence of those 
who preceded us in this House, and who 
had to act two and twenty years ago in 
that instance, which bore in its ciream- 


stances the strongest resemblance, as it is 
in point of time, the nearest to that in 
which we now unhappily stand. 

Of precedents drawn from more modern 
times, there are three, which have been 
particularly dwelt upon, two of them 
bearing upon the case by analogy, the 
third, that of 1789 (to which] have just 
alluded) by direct similarity in all its 
parts. Itis obvious, that a direct prece- 
dent is likely ‘to afford a more complete 
and certain guidance, than one, from 
which one can reason only by inference, 
unless there be in that direct precedent, 
some inherent vice and imperfection, 
which renders it wholly unworthy of imi- 
tation. Let us see first what are the cir- 
cumstances of those which bear upon the 
question by analogy. 

The first of these is that of the Restora~ 
tion. In the circumstances of this I can 
find no similitude to the present case. By 
this an exiled monarch was to be restored 
to a situation of which he had been un- 
justly deprived—an acknowledged right 
long unjustly withholden, was to be pro- 
claimed and re-established. Can it now 
be said, that any right has been withheld 
which we are called upon to adjudicate? 
—that any violation has_ been. offered 
which we are called upon to repair ? Is 
there now a monarch waiting the decision 
of parliament to be restored to bis rights 
and reinstated in his sovereignty? If such 
be the predicament in which we are 
placed, the Restoration is an authority to 


which we may properly be referred ; but. 


if itbeclear, that we have now no right 
to adjudicate—no violation to repair—if 
we are not about to create a power, but to 
supply a temporary defect in the ex- 
ercise of it, surely the authority of that 
precedent cannot be considered as bind« 
ing, whose circumstances are shewn to be 
su totally dissimilar. When the right 
hon. gent. says, that both Houses of Par- 
liament acted in that instance, as he has 
described, hein reality says nothing more 
than that they did what was necessary in 
the circumstances ofthat particular case, 
and nothing beyond it. In that particular 
we shall do well to follow the principle of 
the example set us by the pariiament, 
which called Charles the second home ; 
but the details of the transaction appear to 
me to hold out no other light, which can 
be of any use to us on the present occa- 
sion. 

We come next to the precedent of the 
Revolution. Splendid and-cheering to ‘the 
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recollection of Englishmen, as the great 
event must always be, it will be right and 
wise in theCommittee, before they per- 
mit their feelings to hurry them away, to 
consider what the object was of the parlia- 
. mentary proceedings at that period 
it to provide for the care and custody of 
the person of the ‘monarch ? Was it to 
ensure his return to the government of the 
country upon his restoration to health ? 
‘Was it to erect a temporary authority 
during an accidental defect of the compe- 
tence of the sovereign ? or was it not to 
provide against the restoration of James, 
_and set up safe-guards and barriers against 
his return, to defend the crown, which 
they proposed to transfer, against the hos- 
tile approach of its ancient possessor ? 
Was not the throne declared vacant by 
James’s abdication? And was not this 
declared vacancy the ground of all the 
subsequent proceedings? Is there any 
resemblance, therefore, or is there not 
rather a direct contrariety between the 


case ofthe Revolution, and that for which: 


we are now called upon to provide? Has 
our Sovereign forfeited his throne? Is it 
our purpose to declare the throne vacant ? 
or is it not the first and fundamental prin- 
ciple of our proceeding, that it is full ? 
Is it any part of our object to retard and 
embarrass the resumption of the exercise 
of the royal authority by our Sovereign, 
or is it not our fervent prayer, that it may 
be speedily resumed? I do not mean to 
say, that while considering what is to be 
done in a crisis of great difficulty, there 
may not be some advantage in comparing 
it with what was done in cases so far re- 
sembling it, as to have some of the con- 
stituent parts the same, but their arrange- 
ment and relations to each other different, 
and even opposite. Undoubtedly some 
suggestions may be borrowed—some as- 
sistance derived from such cases, but the 
assistance is that of analogy, and an ana- 
logy founded not upon direct inference 
and application, but upon a comparison 
of points of difference, and of circum- 
stances directly the reverse of each other. 

Some gentlemen, indeed, carry their 
notions of the deference, which is due to 
a_ favourite precedent, to an extent so 
strict as, in my opinion, to be almost ludi- 
crous. They insist upon our imitating 
not only the main scope and action of the 
great transaction, of which we are speak- 
ing, but its accidental defects; and would 
us create to ourselves deficiencies, 


which, those who brought about the Re- 
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volution had, but which, luckily we have 
not, to supply, in order that we may 
copy them in the manner of supplyin 
them. Thus the right hon. gent. (Mr, 
Ponsonby) has said, that there was no 
use made of the great seal, in those acts 
of the revolution, by which King James 
was declared to have abdicated the throne, 
and the prince'of Orange was called upon 
to take the government into his hands, 
Certainly there was not—for how could 
such an attempt succeed, when there was 
no king in whose name the great. seal 
could be used ; when the executive power 
was not merely suspended in its functions, 
but rendered null by the absolute exclu- 
sion of the king and the total want of the 
royal authority ? Besides, there was this 
farther practical difficulty in affixing the 
great seal to any commission or act, as at 
that moment the great seal from acci- 
dental circumstances was at the bottom 
of the Thames. 

The hon. baronet (sir F. Burdett), 
carries this principle still farther. He 
is so attached to the Revolution in all its 
parts, whether principle or circumstance 
merely, that he finds a great defect in that 
particular, of our situation, which to ordi- 
nary observers would appear a consider- 
able, though to be sure only an accidental, 
advantage. At the time of the Revolution 
there was no parliament sitting. The hon, 


| baronet, therefore, finds that the first Ad- | 


dress to the Prince of Orange was voted, 


not by the parliament, but by an assembly 
of persons, to which a deputation of alder- 
men and common-council of the cit 

of London had been discreetly called, 


to. give their assistance and advice. In 
the warmth of his zeal fur the precedent 
of the Revolution, the hon. baronet seems 
to think that the accidental circumstance 
of an existing parliament should be got 
rid of without delay ; that we should im- 
mediately abdicate our authority and 
dissolve ourselves at once, for the sake of 
assembling another body of representa- 
tives, who should have the benefit of 
advice and assistance from the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and common-council of 
the city of London. 

It is surely a singular remedy for the 
unfortunate incapacity of one branch of 
the constitution, to proceed unnecessarily © 
to incapacitate the branches which hap- 
pily. remain entire. It issurely a strange ap- 
plication of precedents to contend, that 
because at the time of the Revolution there 
happened to be no parliament (and shat 


Beat i< 


ere was none was, by the way, one of 
grievances which and justi- 
fied the Revolution), because, in order to 

rocure the semblance of a parliament, 
it was then necessary to collect the scat- 
tered fragments of former Houses of Com- 
mons, of a former reign, and to eke out 
their numbers with a deputation from the 
aldermen and common-council of Lon- 
don; therefore a parliament actually ex-’ 
isting ought to be dissolved, or rather ought 
to dissolve itself (for I know not what au- 
thority there is to dissolve us), merely 
that there may be one feature more of re- 
semblance between the Revolution and 
the present time.—It will not be pre- 
tended that the representation of the 
people was more complete in an assembly 
so heterogeneously composed, as that 
which first addressed the Prince of 
Orange, than in the» present or any in- 
vening House of Commons. It was, as I 
have said, the remnant of old Houses of 
Commons, not specially elected for the 

urpose of the time, not chosen in pre- 
rence to a regular parliament; but 
called together hastily for the want of any 
other mode of collecting any representative 
body whatever. To this body, so col- 
lected, were added a certain number of 
the aldermen and common-couneil ; but re- 
spectable as their authority, and useful as 
their advice may be, who would ever have 
dreamt that from such an extraordinary 
Convocation, arising from an extraordinary 
necessity, would be deduced the inference 
in after times, that no House of Commons 
was competent to its functions without the 
addition of fifty aldermen and common- 
councilmen of London. 

I prize the blessings derived from the 
Revolution, and respect the authority of 
those who conducted it, as highly as the 
hon. baronet, or any other man: I think 
the proceedings of that time wise, and just, 
and necessary ; but because they were ne- 
cessary, therefore just and wise. ButI do 
not think it an indispensible proof of my 
value and ‘veneration for that illustrious 
precedent, that I should consider it as a rule 
for all occasions ; that I should think the 
example of revolutionary times applicable 
to quiet times ; and should consent, in the 
language of one, who said all things well 
on these subjects, Mr. Burke, “ to make 
“ the extreme medicine of the Constitution 
“ its daily bread.” The present case has 
difficulty enough, but it has nothing of re- 
‘volution jn it. 


But after all, is not the very instance 
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which is held out for our imitation, mis= 
taken and exaggerated ?. What did this as- 
sembly, to whose likeness we are bid to co 
form ourselves, do? Confer the Crown on 
the Prince of Orange? Declare King James 
to have abdicated? In fact, bring about 
the Revolution ?—No, they addressed the 
Prince to calla Parliament, or Convocation, 
by letters instead of writs, since the au-- 
thority for issuing writs no where existed. 
The Prince of Orange did, in pursuance of 
this Address, write letters to convoke a re- 
presentation ofthe Le ae according to the 
usual rights and modes of election; and 
upon the assembly of that Convocation, it 
was that the work of the Revolution went 
forward. How can it be necessary that 
we should go through their previous stages, 
being already at the point, to which they 
were intended to lead? We have now a» 
parliament full, free, and so constituted, as 
to be fully competent to provide for the 
exigency that exists. Will the hon. baro~ 
net, to adopt his ——— in their full 
extent, contend, that we must begin by 
addressing the Prince of Wales to call a 
parliament by letter instead of by writs? 
(otherwise he could not till he has the 
command of the great seal) and what 
would be gained by interposing such a 
stage in our proceedings but delay? Is it 
not rather our duty, parliament being. 
called together, to consider how we can 
best provide for the emergency, that has 
unfortunately occurred, and remedy the 
mutilated state, in which the government 
is placed by the incompetency of the King 
to exercise his royal functions ? : 
The right hon. gent. (Mr, Ponsonby) 
however does not partake in these views of 
the proceedings of the Revolution. He 
‘agrees, that we are a parliament compe- 
tent to the discharge of the duty which has 
devolved upon us; and that the only ques- 
tion is how we shall best discharge it? But 
he thinks the precedent of the Revolution 
binding so far as it prescribes Address as 
the mode of our proceeding. Inthespeech 
of the right hon. gent. distinguished as it 
was by eloquence and acuteness, no part 
was more acute or more eloquent than that 
in which he displayed the absurdity, as he 
conceived it to be, of —e the King’s 
behalf an act implying the King’s personal 
will; for the purpose of declaring and re- 
medying the extinction of that will by the 
King’s personal incapacity. The fault of 
this argument, in my conception, is, not 
that it is not applicable to the case, but that 
it is, in fact, the whole of the case. Teo 
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state that the King is personally incapable, 
and that acts nevertheless must be done 
in his name, and implying his will, is 
to state nothing more nor less than the 
fact: such is the difficulty in which we 
are; such is the absurdity (if that be the 
fit name for it) which that difficulty neces- 
sarily involves. To describe its contradic- 
tions is an easy task; to find a solution of 
it that shall not be liable to the charge of 
¢ontradiction is perhaps impossible; to 
find that which has with as little contra- 


diction as any other, less of practical mis- | 


chief, or danger, is, I apprehend, the task 
which we are this day assembled to per- 
form. All the right hon. gent.’s eloquent 
amplification, therefore, though I heard it 
with pleasure and admiration, is merely a 
statement of the case, and goes not one step 
towards its remedy. 

When he comes to state his remedy, 
Address instead of Bill, I do not see how 
he gets rid of the absurdity which belongs 
to the constituting a Regent by the great 
seal—for the great seal in the Regent’s 
hands must still speak in the, King’s name, 
and assume to utter his will; but I think 
he admits other hazards to which the con- 
stituting a Regent by the great seal is not 
equally liable.—I have said that the prin- 
ciple of the Revolution does not bear him 
out: because the Revolution was not con- 
ducted in the King’s name, nor pretended, 
even in legal fiction, to be brought about 
or sanctioned by hiswill. But I should go 
farther, and say that this precedent made 
directly against his proposal—directly- 
against appointing 4 Regent in the way in 
which King William was ultimately ap- 
pointed King. And for this reason. The 

stion of a Regent was in contemplation 

at that time. The Tories, those whose ad- 
vice was not adopted, and whose course 
was not followed at the Revolution, con- 
terided, that King James ought to be con- 
sidered as still retaining his right to the 
crown, still the lawful sovereign, bat as 
being incapable of exercising the functions 
of sovereignty, just as if he had been dis- 
abled by mental derangement, and that 
the Prince of Orange should be appointed | 
Regent to carry on the government in his 
(King James’s) name. Now, if this sugges- 
tion been made the rule of proceed- 
ing, if such had been in fact the settle- 
ment, at the Revolution, the right hon. 
gent. would indeed have a precedent. 
irectly in point, But, as it is, the pre-| 
cedent appears to me to operate directly 
against_him, and the so from the 
4 
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cumstance of the very case to which the 
right hon. gent. wishes to apply it, hav. 
ing been actually under contemplation, 
As the notion of Regency was suggested 
and was negatived,* the inference cer. 
tainly is not that the course then adopted 
would have been thought applicable toa 
Regency ; the presumption is strongly the 
other way. 

_ No argument has been offered to prove, 
that we should exercise less power by the 
mode of Address, than the one originally 
proposed to the House, or be likely to en- 
tail less embarrassment upon ourselves or 
fewer difficulties upon the country. There 
certainly is one ground, and only one, upon 
which the mode of proceeding by Address 
might be considered as more applicable to 
the case ; and that is, supposing a right in 
the Prince of Wales to the Regency. For 
such a right I have not heard any one con- 
tend, and as I am far, very far indeed, 
from wishing to revive the differences of 
former times, I will not argue it. I will, 
say no more than that the circumstance of 
adopting an Address now, might in the 
hands of an ingenious reasoner, be made to 
appear like the implicit acknowledgment 
of the right formerly contested. I do not 
mean, I distinctly disclaim the meaning,. 
that the right hon. gent. moves his Ad- 
dress with this view; but I think this may 


‘be one effect of its success, and for that 


among other reasons I object to it. 

In a balance of difficulties, then, how 
can we better make up our decision than 
by resorting to the most recent, and the 
most applicable precedent? A precedent 
I will not say sanctioned by the authority 
of great names—such as the name of the 
person whi took the lead in this House on 
that occasion, weighs with me on every 
occasion on which it can be cited; be- 
cause I am aware there are others who 
might naturally be swayed by the autho- 
rities which were opposed to Mr. Pitt in 


.these discussions ;—I will not say sanc- 


tioned by great majorities in parliament, 
because I recollect, that to a majority of 
two only, we owe the blessings derived 
from the Revolution: I will say merely 
toa precedent which parliament did adopt: 
which stands recorded on our Journals, as 
the law of parliament upon this question, 
until it shall be repealed and abrogated. 
Surely it must be felt that-if no great be- 
nefit can be shewn to result from the 


* See Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, 
vol. 5, pp» 69, 66. 
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abandonment of a recent precedent, it 
must on the other hand be productive of 


no inconsiderable evil. must. throw 
loose to all succeeding times a question, 
which we even now perceive the incon- 
venience of having to discuss, on conflict- 
ing authorities, and by remote and disput - 
able inferences: it must give to both these 
opposite decisions, and ensure to those 
that may be to be discussed hereafter, the 
character of so many irregular impulses of 
passion, or inclination, controuled by no 
general principle, and conformable to no 
uniform system. Whereas if we adopt 
now the precedent of 1789, so far as it was 
completed by parliament, the concur- 
rence of these two proceedings will settle 
the question for-all time to come. 

There is but one point more which I 
have to state on the subject of the propos- 
ed proceeding by Address. And it forms, 
I confess, in my mind an insuperable objec- 
tion to it. I cannot conceive how we can 
satisfactorily to our own sense of duty pro- 
vide for the care of the King’s person, and 
for the resumption of his authority, in the 
happy event of his convalescence, other- 
wise than by Bill, and by a Bill, which 
shall precede the actual investiture of the 
sovereign power in any other hands. 
That these objects should be amply pro- 
vided for, is not more the duty of parlia- 
ment, than it must be, and is undoubtedly 
the wish of the illustrious person to whom 
we are allagreed in confiding the exercise 
of the regal authority : that they would 
be provided for as amply with his consent, 
and without parliamentary enactment, by 
the mere impulse of his royal mind— 
there can be no question. 
providing for all future times, and all pos- 
sible cases: and we should not, I think, do 
our duty fully, if even in an instance 
where, without any special provision, we 
might rest assured, that the objects would 
be accomplished, we yet were not to take, 
upon a strict and abstract view of the case, 
the best security that the case admits—that 
is, the security of parliamentary enactment. 
Other limitations or restrictions which 
might be thought necessary, to accom- 
pany the delegation of the regal authority, 
might perhaps be provided by Address. 
But I must take the opportunity of ex- 
pressing my opinion, that, as that which 
I have just stated, is the only provision in 
the nature of limitation or restriction (if it 
can properly be called either) which I 
think cannot be properly made except by 
Bill—so it is the only. one, which I should 
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wish to see, under the circumstances of the 
present times, attached to the exercise of 
the powers of the crown, in the hands, in 
which we are about to place them, or in 
any hands, in which it is fit that they 
should be placec. 

My right hon. fiiend (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer,) has intimated an iaten- 
tion of proposing other restrictions; on 
the model, as I understand, of those pro- 
posed in 1789. As he has not entered into 
any detail upon them, and has professed 
to wish, that the discussion of them may 
not be anticipated to night, ] will abstain 
from any detailed exposition cf my view 
of this part of the subject. I will only 
say, that respecting as I do the precedent 
of 1789, so far as it rests in principle, and 
is established by authority ; I do not con- 
ceive all parts of all that.was proposed on 
that occasion to ve of equally permanent 
obligation. What depended upon the 
circumstances of the time—the change of 
circumstances may naturally vary. And 
I own I cannot conceive a period less fa- 
vourable than that in which I am now 
speaking, forthe abrogation, or suspension 
of any of the legitimate powers of the 
crown. If I doubted the expediency of 
such an experiment before this night, I 
have heard this night enough to convince 
me of its inexpediency. When the hon. 
baronet asked, why, if such powers, as it 
is proposed to suspend, can be dispensed 
with for a \imited time, they should not be 
dispensed with altogether? I do not 
quarrel with the justness of his reasoning: 
but I content myself with observing that 
in 1789 there was no party in this coun- 
try, which would have been prepared to 
apply and to act upon this. inference.— 
That is in my mind a consideration indi- 
cating change enough in the circumstances 
of the country to warrant great caution in 
oo part of the proceeding of 
1792, he time will come: for stating 
more at large this argument, and others 
which appear to me to be conc!usive 
against the policy of such restrictions at 
this period, as may cripple and degrade 
the executive authority. 

I will now only add, that I have formed 
my opinion upon this point upon the best 
deliberation that I could give to it, without 
concert or understanding with any party, 
or any set of men whatever, and with no 
other object than the consideration of what — 
may be best for the public service. Hav- 


ing. formed this opinion, I have thought it’ 
candid, and ‘honest, to ayow it undis- 
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guisedly on the first mention of the subject 
of restrictions in this House; and while I 
may yet hope perhaps that the decision of 
those who have the conduct of this mea- 
sure is not finally and unalterably made 
up. lam not one of those, who think the 
executive power inthis country too strong ; 
or who think it can be weakened, in what- 
ever hands, without disadvantage to the 
public interests.’ 

Ihave now stated my sentiments upon 
the whole ofthis most anxious, painful, and 
distressing subject to the Committee. I 
do not concur with those who blame his 
Majesty’s ministers for not having sooner 
brought it under our consideration. On 
the contrary I approve of the reluctance 
and delicaey, which they have manifested ; 
and if my right hon. friend could now as- 
sure the House and the country that a still 
further procrastination would not be at- 
tended with any injurious consequences to 
the country, I should, on that assurance, 
_ have no hesitation in agreeing to defer to 
a still more distant day the painful duty, 
which we are now proceeding to discharge. 
Called upon to proceed in the discharge 
of it, we must endeavour to remember and 
to combine in our decisions, ‘what we owe 
to public duty, and what to our feelings 
of affection and veneration for the exalted 
individual whose situation is the cause of 
our discussions; what we owe “ patrie 
Priamoque,’” to our country and to our king: 
not doubting however that these duties, 
though double in their obligation, will be 
proved concurrent in their practical dis- 
charge. The effect of the vote in which I 
shall concur this night is, at the same time 
that we recognize and record our duty, to 
assert our right to execute the awful trust 
which is unfortunately devolved upon us. 
The application of the right and power 
which we claim will be the subject of fu- 
ture discussions. But I am satisfied that 
in using our power liberally we shall find 
that we use it wisely. 

‘Earl Temple having the misfortune to 
differ from those friends, on the bench be- 
side him, with whom he generally acted, 
was anxious to explain as early as pos- 
sible, the causes of that difference. He 
was rather for adopting the mode pro- 
posed by the, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, of proceeding by Bill than by Ad- 
dress, because he thought it, more con- 
sistent with the principles of the constitu- 
tion. The constitution looked to three 
estates of the realm to complete the legis- 
lation, and from these three estates all 
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power was derivable. These were the 
premises on which he should proceed, and 
which must be taken for granted ere they 
came toaconclusion. The royal power 
in this country was permanent: its sus- 
pension was only temporary, and even 
where the monarch was, by disease, 
stretched on the bed of death, his autho- 
tity by a fiction still remained. A case of 
suspension now arose, and it was their busi- 
ness, to limit themselves to the temporary 
necessity, and not to take advantage of 
that necessity, in order to extend their own 
power: they ought to put the country in 
such a state, asthat the existing deficiency 
should be as soon supplied as possible, 
But the question was, how were they to 
act? He had no hesitation in saying, that 
they had a right to- use the Great Seal, in 
order to fill up the vacancy, caused by the 
suspension of the power, to which that seal 
peculiarly belonged. The Great Seal was 
the symbol of royalty, and when the royal 
functions were suspended, then it was the 
duty of the three estates, to act and em- 
ploy that seal to provide for the sus- 
pension. If he was asked, in what book 
he found this doctrine? he would answer, 
that he found it in the book of the consti- 
tion—in the same book where his honour- 
able friends near him, found the authority 
of the Houses of Parliament, to confer. 
the power on the Regent; and surely when 
they said, they could confer the royal 
power, he ought not to be contradicted for 
saying, on,the same grounds, that they 
could use the royal seal. The precedent 
of the Revolution had been relied on, by 
his friends near him. In his opinion, that 
precedent went quite a different way. 
Let them recollect the language of sir 
Robert Sawyer, sir Robert Temple,* and 
the other great men of that time, who 
uniformly said, that nothing but the abso- 
lute vacancy of the throne, could have 
justified their measures. The law was 
suppressed, the great seal was taken away, 
the government was relinquished, and in 
the emphatic words of sir Robert Sawyer, 
“ there was no way of getting at the par- 
liament.”” What was to be inferred from 
all this, but that if the Great Seal could 
have been obtained, it should have been 
used! What was this but saying, that if 
they had any way of getting at the par- 
liament, parliament would have been 
exerted to supply the defect? In the 


* See Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, 


| vol. 5, pp. 38, 47, 119. 
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language of the House of Commons to the 


: -House of Lords, the same principle was 


avowed when it was said, that if the throne 


- was not vacant, then king James 2 was in 


existence as a king; all that they hed 
done was undone, unless they could be 
supposed to set up a regency, which they 
not the power to do. Such were the prin- 
ciples adopted at the Revolution, and he 
would ask therefore how, could the Revolu- 
tion be brought as a precedent, where the 
law was administered, whilst the king was 
on his throne, and when parliament was 
prepared to take steps, for supplying the 
deficiency in the executive. What was 
the fact. at the Restoration? They said 
that the rights of Charles the 2nd com- 
menced immediately on the death of 
Charles the Ist, and not that they, or any 
one, filled up the interval. Upon the au- 
thority of those men, and of those times, he 
would say, that parliament had no right 
whatever, to address the Prince of Wales, 
while the King was living; their Address 
would confer no power. It was their 
business, if the King could not exercise the 
Great Seal, to supply that defect, but the 
hoped he would never hear of an Address, 
by the estates of the realm, being equal to 
the law of the land. But it had been said, 
that a confirmation of the legislature, 
would be necessary to the power of the 
Regent; if it was necessary, it was plain 


that an Address, could not give that 


power; for, if it could give the power, 
the confirmation would be unnecessary. It 
was further contended, that, if they could 
exert the power of the Great Seal, to as- 
semble parliament, they might address the 
Prince; but the distinction was plain, as 
they might perform a duty but not de- 
volve a power. He could not avail think- 
ing the principles, which his right hon. 
friend had laid down, of dangerous ten- 


dency: he allowed that from the Prince 


of Wales, nothing could be expected but 
what was right, yet they should look from. 
the particular case, to the general conse- 
quence, and reflect upon what might be 
apprehended in another case. If they 
establish the doctrine of empowering a 
Regent by their Address, to assume the 
powers of government, might he not exer- 
cise that power by dissolving them. The 
situation, indeed, afforded only achoice of 
difficulties. His object was to get the 


royal assent by a reality, but his right hon. 
friend’s argument went to set up a mockery 
of power, which had no existence in law. 
He concluded with expressing his deter- 


mination, to reserve himself upon the 
specific. points of \restriction, asserting, 
however, at the same time, that in times 
like these, the country could not be saved 
by any thing short of royal authority. 

Viscount Joscelyn. considered the pre- 
sent a question of the greatest importance, 
as involving every thing to the country. 
It was of the last moment that all party 
prejudices should be laid aside, and the 
real welfare of the state attended to. The. 
noble lord recommended the attention of 
the House, to the situation of Ireland, and 
thought that something should be done, 
towards conciliating that part of the United 
Empire. He concurred with the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as 
to the expediency of a Bill for providing 
for the deficiency in one of the branches of 
the executive government, and though well 
assured of the amiable qualities of his 
royal highness, still he must prefer a Bill 
rather than the mode of Address suggested 
by the other side. 

Mr. Adam thought it was clear that the 
regulation and care of the royal person 
was separate and distinct from the prero- 
gatives of the crown, and ought to be di- 
rected by the legislature. If the amend- 
ment was carried, a resolution could af- 
terwards be passed with respect to the 
care of the King, &c. and these might be 
incorporated in due time ina regular act 
of parliament. With respect to the great 
and momentous question before the Com- 
mittee, he had no hesitation in saying, 
that whether he considered analogies or 
precedent, in his opinion they ought to 
proceed by resolution. The only prece- 
dent on which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer relied was that of 1788. The rea- 
son was, because there was no other fact 
in all history to warrant what he propo- 
sed. At the commencement of that period 
the Great Seal was put to the commission, 
parliament was assembled; in the mean 
time the King recovered, and he then ap- 
pointed commissioners to communicate 
further grounds for the proceedings of 

arliament by a speech from the throne. 

he speech was made, and an address, as 
usual’ an echo to the speech, was carried. 
This address (carried unanimously) the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer contended 
had committed every member of that 
parliament to an approbation of the pre- 
ceding measures of the session. Far front 
it—the words of theaddress were merely 
vague and complimentary, only shew- 
ing indeeda due allegiance tothe monarch, 
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but by no means arguing a commenda- 
tion of any former proceeding. ‘Ihe very 
phrase of the King in shewing, by his 
commissioners, farther cause fur the meet- 
ing of parliament, argued a seeming doubt 
as tothe legality of the original cause of 
their assembling. There was nota propo- 
sition mere clear in the constitutional law 
ofthe country, than that the constitution 
had been violated in the precedent of 
1788. It had been said, that the politi- 
cal capacity of the King never ceased : 
this he fully admitted, and the only im- 
peachment or denial of the doctrine which 
he heard was conveyed in the intended 
proceeding of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer himself. The precedent on which 
he acted was one of all others unworthy 
of imitation ; commenced in an untoward 
time ; continued in the midst of much 
party-heat, and cautiously framed by those 
then in power, in order to throw as much 
difficulty as possible in the way of those 
who were expected to succeed them in 
office. The precedent itself was an awk- 
ward and imperfect imitation of that from 
which it was taken. Inthe time of Henry 
VI, when he was an infant, the then lord 
Chancellor at his own risk, by the advice 
of the privy council, put the Great Seal to 
a proclamation to assemble parliament. 
Parliament, however, did not assemble, 
but the duke of Gloucester was declared 
‘Regent, the duke of Bedford his elder 
brother being absent in France. Such was 
‘the precedent on which the proceeding of 
1788 was founded. Now, he would ask, 
how did the précedent of 1788 follow its 
origin?) Why, in no respect? In the 
one case, the Chancellor, at his own risk, 
put the Great Seal to the commission : in 
the other, the Chancellor, desirous to be 
guaranteed in his temerity, made an ap- 
plication to the two Houses, begging their 
direction ; the one was a responsible act, 
without any protection ; the other was an 
irresponsible act, with every protection. 
‘Such was the precedent now sought to be 
acted on: a precedent, which, if pursued, 
might bring us back to the dreadful times 
of 1641. And yet that precedent was to 
be compared with that of 1683! That 
glorious, ever memorable epoch, which 
established on a solid and unshakeable 
foundation the liberties of this land— 
which combined in blended security the 
rights of the people and the prerogatives 
of the throne—which gave to this realm a 
- government of law, and abolished a go- 
vernment of whim, The nature of the 
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act of 1788, which was now proposed to be 
acted on, destroyed, as he had said, all 
responsibility —He now came to consider 
the good which it went to substitute. In the 


first place, then, with respect to its safety, 


He denied that it was by any means a 
safer mode, or indeed so safe a mode as 
that by Address, which assumed no power 
and made no innovation.—The hon. and 
learned gentleman went.on to observe, 
that after having appointed the Regent, 
the two Houses would then naturally pro- 
ceed to lay down all the rules and regu- 
lations on which he was to act, and thus 
establish a government of responsibility, 
of which there otherwise could be none, 
As to the care of the royal person being 
placed in the hands of the Queen, that was 
not a restriction but a regulation : and he 
was convinced that no person could be 
more anxious than his royal highness that 
such a regulatiou should be established. 
With regard to the proposed restrictions 
on the powers of the Regent, they should 
meet with his decided reprobation. ‘The 
whole of the prerogatives.of the crown 
were public trusts, conferred for the be- 
nefit of the people, and could not be done 
‘away with or infringed upon without essen- 
tial detriment to the public service. The 
proposition of withholding from the Re- 
gent the power of creating peers for a 
year and until six weeks after the meet- 
ing of parliament, appeared to him preg- 
nant with consequences of the most 
disagreeable nature; for it brought the 
prerogatives of the crown to be discussed 
in parliament; and it might absolutely 
happen, that.the upper House, from an 
idea of preserving their own powers and 
privileges, by preventing any increase of 
their numbers, might continue this restric- 
tion ad infinitum. Upon the whole, the 
sooner the House got into the regular 
march of the constitution the better, and 
this, in his opinion, would be best done 
by the proposed Address of his right hon. 
friend. 

‘The Attorney General. spoke in reply. 
He alluded to what had taken place on 
the appointment of a Regent in the reign 
of Henry 6. . At that period, his father 
being dead, and ‘no Parliament sitting, the 
Chancellor put the royal seal to a Com- 
mission for summoning a new Parliament. 
This, in fact, from the urgency of the cir- 


‘cumstances, was a proceeding absolutely. 


necessary; and Parliament, thus sum- 
moned, afterwards proceeded to settle the 
Regency, ‘The wise men of that time saw — 
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that measures of that sort should be carried 
into execution by the Lords and Com- 
mons. In the same way, at present, there 
must be found some mode of exercising 
the’ functions of royalty ; and was there 
any better mode than that of the two 
Houses directing the Lord Chancellor to 
affix the Great Seal to a commission for 
that purpose? It was true we were placed 
in a situation of difficulty, but he had 
heard no reason to shew that our proceed- 
ing in the mode of Address, was a safer 
or more constitutional course than that by 
way of Bill. In such a case, then, we 
ought to look to the practice of our ances- 
tors, and particularly to the precedent of 
1788, as that which, upon the whole, it 


- would be most expedient to follow. 


Sir S. Romilly wished to deliver his opi- 
nion very shortly on the present occasion. 
‘lo him it appeared, that the first Resolu- 
tions contained an absolute contradiction 
to the method which was proposed in 
the Resolution that followed. We had 
already resolved that it wa# the right and 
duty of the Lords and Commons to supply 
the vacancy in the executive, occasioned 
by the lamented incapacity of his Ma- 
jesty; and yet we were afterwards to pro- 
ceed to procure the royal assent to a Bill 


which should pass the two Houses, with-. 
out the possibility of his Majesty assenting 


at all. Under such unfortunate circum- 
stances, how could we devise any means 
of getting the assent of his Majesty but by 
the most palpable fiction? Was the will 


of the Lords and Commons the will of the 


King, or how could any such construction 
be given to it? His right hon. triend, in 
proposing the present Resolutions, had re- 
lied on. one precedent alone ; but he had 
said nothing at all of the two Houses of 
Parliament taking upon themselves to 
legislate ; and not only so, but to pass a 
measure, under the fictitious semblance 
of. its being an act of all the branches of 
the legislature. He could not look upon 
that precedent in any other i but as a 
fraudulent trick, and altogether incon- 
sistent with the open and manly manner 
in which every act of legislation should 
be performed. In matters of civil life, 
what would be said of a set of men join- 
ing together and making a contract for 
another ina state of insanity, and em- 
ploying a person as his solicitor to affix 
his seal or his signature to such a deed? 
Should we not say that such a deed was a 
gross imposture, and absolutely null and 
void? The application to the present 
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case was easy and obvious. Undoubtedly, 
there was a distinction between the natu- 
ral and political capacity of the sovereign. 
It proceeded from the latter, that in his 
courts of justice all writs and acts pro- 
ceeded in his name, though his presence _ 
there. was by no means necessary. But 

here we were extending the political 
capacity of the sovereign to cases of a 
very different sort ; to acts of legislation, 
where either his personal assent or his 
assent by commission was absolutely es- 
sential to their validity, and could not be 
dispensed with. In fact, if they could 
proceed to one act of legislation, why not 
to others? Why should not the two 
Houses make war or peace, lay on an 
embargo, or do any thing else according 
to the principles of the constitution com- 
petent to the sovereign alone ; and then 
say that it was the pleasure of his Ma- 
jJesty, because the two Houses thought 
proper to do it, and .to command the 
sanction of the Great Seal? There was 
not the smallest necessity for a Bill, in 
order to render valid the restrictions or 
regulations under which the Regency was 
to be held. These might be intreduced 
into an Address with perfect propriety, 
and the very acceptance of that Address 
would, in itself, be also an acceptance of 
the conditions with which it might be ac- 
companied. 

The Solicitor General contended, that 
the proceeding by way of Bill and that 
by way of Address were substantially the 
same thing, and only differed in the mode 
of effecting the same object. It was said, 
that to use the King’s name in assenting 
to the Bill was a fiction. But even in the 
Address proposed by the right hen. gent., 
was not the Regent desired to act in the 
name and on the behalf of the King? 
Even under a Regency, was not every act . 
of the government still to proceed in the 
King’s name? All this was perfectly 
proper; and where, then, was the impro- 
priety of the two Houses ordering the 
Chancellor to put the Great Seal to a le- 
gislative measure in the name of the King? 
If the Regent was to actin the name of 
the King, why also might not the Chan- 
cellor? Suppose the King an infant, sub- 
stantially no act could be done by him, 

et all the transactions of government 
would be conducted in his name; though 
naturally incapable, his political capacity 
would still exist; and it was precisely on 
this ground that the two Houses, in a case 
of necessity, were authorised to order the 
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Chancellor to affix the Great Seal to an 
act of legislature. 

-Mr. Horner said, that considering the 
principles, and views.of the constitution 
professed by the learned gentleman who 
had spoken last, it was no wonder he pre- 
ferred whatever mode of proceeding was 
- proposed by the minister. Were it not for 
such authority, the learned gentleman, con- 
sistently with his own opinions, might be 
quite indifferent to: the question, whether 
the Houses of Parliament ought to proceed 
in this great transaction, by Bill or by 
Address. For, in the beginning of his 
speech he had declared, that if this House 
pretended to give away the whole sove- 
reign authority to a particular person by 
mere Address, it might as well usurp to 
itself the whole of the sovereign power in 
all its branches ; and that he could see no 
difference between the one usurpation and 
the other. What difference the learned gen- 
tleman was able to perceive between them 
in the instance of a Bill, which he could 
not discern in an Address, he had not ex- 
plained. The distinction, however, be- 
tween assuming the royal power and con- 
ferring it was so essential, that the two 
Houses could not lose sight of it for an in- 
stant in providing for the necessities of the 
' present emergency, without confounding 
all the functions of the constitution, and 
without danger of subverting the very 
foundations of the monarchy. It was their 
duty, on the one hand, to abstain from any 
the smallest usurpation of executive au- 
thority ; and, on the other to provide, with 
the least possible delay, the means of sup- 
plying the defect which had unhappily oc- 
curred in the personal exercise of that au- 
thority by his Majesty. The learned gentle- 
man had stated one doctrine, which, if cor- 
rect, might be thought a decisive objection 
at once to the measure of conferring the 
powers of Regency by Address: he said, 
that the office of Regent was one of which 
the functions were not known nor defined, 
and the authority of which could not be 
judicially recognized in Westminster-hall ; 
and he demanded, in what book of the 
common law the judges were to look for 
the description of this officer and his capa- 
cities? He had put this question with an 
air of triumph; yet thé most satisfactory 
negative he could receive in answer would 
furnish no adequate reason for the infe- 
rerice which he meant to convey. The 


nature of the office of Regent, and the de- 
scription of its authority and functions, do 
not belong to the common law of the or- 
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dinary courts of justice, but are to be 
sought, where they will most distinctly be 
found, in the law and custom of parlia- 
ment. It was too much the practice both 
of the right hon. and the learned gentle- 
men on the Treasury bench, to make re- 
ference to the common law and the learn- 


‘ing of the courts below, upon subjects 


which lie altogether within the compass of . 
the law of parliament: a law, not known 
at all to the professors of the common law 
in that capacity ; of which the sources 
were coeval in antiquity with the common 
law, and necessarily anterior to the sta- 
tutes; which was to be collected only 
from the Rolls and Journals of parliament; 
and the supreme authority of which, 
within its proper sphere, had been sub- 
mitted to with reverence by the most an- 
cient as well as by all modern judges, and 
had been appealed to by the best friends 
of liberty in the House of Commons in all 
former times. So far was the learned gentle- 
man from being accurate,when he supposed 
that the office of Regent was not known 
to the constitution, that the most ancient 
instance preserved in our history of what 
may be called a parliamentary proceed- 
ing, to supply a defect in the personal ex- 
ercise of the royal authority, is the nomi- 
nation of a Regent; in the case of the 
Earl of Pembroke, who, upon the acces- 
sion of King Henry the third, an infant of 
nine years of age, was appointed Regent 
by the Great Council of the Nation assem- 
bled at Bristol, and carried on the whole 
administration of the government, with the 
full authority of the crown, by the style 
and title of « Rector Regis et Regni.”’? That 
the office of Regent was known in all 
times to the constitution and the law of 
parliament, was well proved by an entry 
upon the Kolls, respecting the appointment 
of Richard Duke of York to be Protector 
during the illness of Henry the sixth. The 
Parliament of that day thought fit to give 
him only a limited authority ; and to that 
effect entered a declaration upon the Roll, 
that they would not confer upon him the 
name of Regent, because it imported au- 
thority of government of the land, but 
only the name of Protector, which import- 
ed a personal duty of attendance to the 
defence of the kingdom. It was not to be 
doubted, that if the Prince of Wales should 
take the style and authority of Regent in 
pursuance of an Address of the two Houses, 
the courts of law would be bound to re- 
cognize his authority as that of the . 
crown. And though it might be fit, after 
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he had assumed the royal style and had 
met his parliament, that an act should pass 
to confirm his title, and to ratify those 
proceedings of the two Houses; yet it 
was no more to be supposed, that, prior to 
such ratification, the judges would dispute 
an authority which the two Houses had 
directed his royal highness to assume, 
than, if the two Houses should prefer the 
fiction of a Bill, that the judges would pre- 
sume to canvass the validity of the fic- 
tion. The difficulty, which the learned 
gent. had raised, with respect to the legal 
‘authority of a Regent appointed by Ad- 
dress, was never felt with respect to the 
authority of the Guardians and Lords Jus- 
tices, who, repeatedly since the Revolu- 
tion, have been appointed by commission 
from the King. By the terms of such 
commissions, they were invested with 
power to execute the office of Guardians 
and Justices, and to order all acts of: go- 
vernment which by virtue of that office 
had been usual or might be lawfully per- 
formed. The books of common law, how- 
ever, furnish no special delineation of the 
legal capacity and functions of such offi- 
cers ; the nature and extent of whose au- 
thority must be gathered from the usage 
and practice of the realm, as recorded in 
the memorials of parliament and in the 
archives of the state.—The same learned 
gent. had urged as an objection, what if 
the House of Lords should not agree to 
your Address? To this argument, it was 
enough to answer by another objection, 
what if the House of Lords should not agree 
to your Bill? Were: such a difficulty to 
arise in either case, we must trust in the 
prudence and public spirit of both Houses, 
and in their mutual disposition sincerely 
to effect what must be a joint transaction, 
and which may therefore require some 
concessions.—He would admit to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the 
_ present question was to be debated upon 
the ground of parliamentary precedents ; 
understanding always, that no single pre- 
cedent could over-rule either express law, 
or settled and fundamental principles. In 
this point of view, the question was nearly 
reduced to a choice between the prece- 
dent of the Revolution, and that of the 
year 1788. But as something had been 
said by the Attorney General, of the pro- 
ceedings which took place in the reign of 
king Henry the sixth, he would advert 
shortly to the history of, those proceed- 
ings; because, in all the circumstances, 


which could be considered as applicable to 
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the present situation of the two Houses of 
Parliament, that history would be found 
‘full of instruction, in opposition to the 
arguments of those who would urge the 
two Houses to usurp the prerogative of 


the third branch of the legislature. The 
transactions, which occurred in the reign 
of Henry VI, consisted of two parts: the 
provision made for the executive adminis- 
tration during his infancy, and the mea- 
sures taken by parliament towards the 

close of his reign, when he fell into a ma- 
lady similar to that with which his pre- 
sent Majesty is afflicted. The case of the 
minority of Henry the sixth, differed wholly 
from the present: by the demise of the 
preceding king, the parliament then in 
being. expired; and when a new parlia- 
ment met, to: consider of the means of 
providing for the infant king’s minority, 
it was a full parliament regularly convoked 
and opened, at which all the three branches 
of the legislature were present. As soon 
as the news of Henry the fifth’s death 
reached England, sevétal peers of the 
realm held a council at Windsor; and, 
taking it upon themselves under their re- 
sponsibility to provide for the imminent 
necessity of the State, they put the Great 
Seal to a writ for summoning a parliament, — 
and authorising Humphrey duke of Glou- 

cester to hold that parliament as Commis- 
sioner in the King’sname. Inthe parlia- 


ment, so held, the crown was fully repre- 


sented in its legislative capacity by the 
duke of Gloucester: and with perfect re- 
gularity according to all the forms of law, 
after an indemnity to those who had acted 
in this emergency and a confirmation of 
their acts, the parliament, (consisting of 
the King represented by his Commissioner, 
the Lords spiritual and temporal, and the 
Commons), appointed the duke of Bed- 
ford Protector of the realm. Such ap- 
pointment, by a full parliament, is no pre- 
cedent to justify the proposed appoint. 
ment by the two Houses alone in the name 
of » full parliament. The same observa- 
tion applies to the proceedings which took 
place, in the nomination of a Protector, 
when king Henry the sixth fell into a 
state of imbecility or lethargy, which dis- 
abled him from personally exercising the 
functions of government. But it is impor- 
tant to attend to the course of those pro- 
ceedings. Before the king sunk into 
that unhappy state, he had opened his 
parliament in person ; which, after several 
prorogations under the authority of regular 
commissions, was actually assembled ‘at 
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the time when the disorder seized him. It 
was still a fuli parliament, though be was 
himself unable to attend it, because he 
was legally represented there by his Com- 
missioner, or lieutenant for holding the 
parliament, the duke of York, appointed 
by letters patent from the king himself. 
‘And it is material to observe, that the 
Commissioner for holding pariiaments, at 
that period of our constitution, had, by 
the terms of his written authority and by 
the constant practice of the state, the en- 
tire legislative powers of the King; he 
opened the causes of summons, he could 
prorogue, he could dissolve it, he gave 
the royal assent or negative to bills and 
petitions according to his own ministerial, 
and, ‘no doubt, responsible discretion. At 
a subsequent period, it became the settled 
practice of the constitution, that the royal 
assent was never given in the absence of 
the king himself, except under a special 
commission reciting that his majesty had 
seen and perfectly understood the parti- 
cular bill assented to: But prior to the 
accession of the Tudor line, and during the 
whole reign of Henry VI. the constitution 
of parliament was different in this respect ; 
the Commissioner, authorised by, the 
king’s letters patent to hold the parlia- 
- ment, having power to give the royal as- 
sent without taking the king’s pleasure. 


When Henry VI. therefore became de- 


ranged, the duke of York being Commis- 
sioner, there was no imperfection in the 
parliament} it was complete in all its 
branches, and competent for all legislative 
measures. We find accordingly, that, 
notwithstanding the incapacity of the 
king to attend his parliament, its pro- 
ceedings went on without interruption, 
and it was not deemed necessary to supply 
the defect in the exercise of the royal au- 
thority. An event at length occurred, 
which imposed upon parliament the ne- 
cessity of interposing, in order to provide 
the means of supplying that defect. The 
keeper of the Great Seal died ; parliament 
was not competent to appoint a new one; 
that must be a personal act of the king 
himself. It was necessary to vest the 
royal authority in some person, who, by 
virtue of that authority, could deliver the 
_Great Seal and create a Lord Chancellor. 
In this emergency, the parliament, con- 
sisting of all its three branches, (the duke 
of York as Commissioner or lieutenant of 
the King, the Lords spiritual and temporal, 
and the Commons, in full parliament as- 
sembled), by Bill, which passed the two 
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Houses, and to which the Commissioner, as 
in the ordinary course, gave the royal 
assent, nominated the duke of York during 
the incapacity of the king, to be. Pro- 


tector of the kingdom, and first of the 


council. ‘It is clear, that this furnishés 
nothing like a precedent for proceeding, 
in the two Houses, without the presence of 
the third branch, actual or represented, to 
manufacture a royal assent ; while, on the- 
other hand, it shews how scrupulous the 
two Houses were, at that period, of as» 
suming, or pretending to exercise in their 

own Capacity, any of the executive pre- 

rogatives of the crown.—With respect to 

the great precedent of the Revolution in 

1688, the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 

contented himself with disposing of it in 

the most summary manner. Premising in 

general terms, that if there isa direct pre- 

cedent we ought not to resort to one 

which holds only by analogy, (which, as 

a general maxim, was not to be denied); 

the Chancellor of the Exchequer was then | 
pleased to affirm that the case of 1788 was - 
direct, and that of the Revolution a pre- 
cedent only by analogy; but without 
shewing, why it was to be regarded as no 
more than analogical. So far as the . 
mode and order of proceeding were 
concerned, the measures taken by the 
Convention Parliament formed strictly 
a direct precedent. True, the political 
capacity of the king was then sus- 
pended, which at present suffers no dis- 
continuance ; the Convention of that day 
had a greater defect to supply, than is 
now to be provided for. But the princi- 
ple, which authorises an extraordinary 
interposition of the states of the realm, is 
in both cases precisely the same; the ne- 
cessity is of the same kind; the proceed- 
ing must bear the same character; the 
diterence in the extent of the defect that 
is to be supplied, does not require a diffe- 
rent mode and form of supplying it. Or 
if a stricter adherence to the established 
forms of legislation were required in one 
Case than in the other, and if procrastina- 
tion were more justifiable; delay was 
more to be justified, and solemn formality 
more to be desired, where the work to be 
accomplished was of greater magnitude, 
where, instead of naming a provisional 
Regent, they had to raise anew line of 
succession to the crown. Andif, upon the 
abstract principles of the constitution, any 
difference could be stated, between the 
situation of the Convention and that of the 
two Houses at present, it would be this; 
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that when the political capacity of the 
crown was inthe former instance discon- 
tinued, the whole power of thé crown, le- 


islative as well as executive, might theo- 


retically be considered as devolving upon 
the states of the realm, so that without 
usurpation they might have used, and 
have affixed to their proceeding, the forms 
of assent by the third branch of the legis- 
lature; whereas, while the throne is full, 
it is mere usurpation to seize the King’s 
legislative power, as it is an absurdity in 
terms that the means of supplying the 
royal incapacity must have the sanction of 
the form of royal assent. The great 
statesmen and lawyers, who accomplished 
the Revolution, were incapable of such 
fictions and unsound refinements as com- 
pose the proceedings of 1788; they went 
straight to their object, guided hy those 
analogies of the constitution which pre- 
serve the spirit of its rules in the excep- 
tions that’ seem most wide. Those to 
whom the contrivances of 17S8 ought 
to be ascribed, had secretly no predilec- 
tion for the event of the Revolution or 
for the characters that were engaged in it. 
Indeed on this day it had been spoken of 
more than once with a slight, which no 
former House of Commons would have 


borne. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
called it a taking precedent; a sneer, 
however unbecoming, which he trusted 
they, at whom it was directed, would long 
continue to merit, by their adherence to 
those memorable principles, and by their 
determination to act upon the same, in 


Another right 
hon, gentleman (Mr. Canning) had spoken 
ofthe leaders of the Revolution, in terms 
of praise indeed, but with such qualifica- 
tions as if forsooth they stood in need of 
pardon, for the length to which they had 
gone, impelled by a just necessity. Yet, 
not the talents which shone among those 
illustrious men, nor even the flame of li- 
berty by which they were inspired, were 
more admirable, than the moderation with 
which they proceeded through their great 
work. And when the Committee is called 
upon to compare their proceedings with 
those of 1788, and to choose between 
them, it is impossible not to contrast the 
virtuous forbearance of all parties at the 
Revolution in concurring to provide for 
the public interests, with the struggle that 
was made for power in the other instance ; 
and aboye all, to contrast the studied de- 
lays by which power was then so factious- 
ly retained, with the dispatch with which 
YOL, XVII. 


‘Address. 


our ancestors finished in one short month 
their task of establishing at once the suc- 
cession to the crown, reducing its prero- 
gatives within limitations by law, and 
founding the whole structure of our civil 
and religious liberties. The right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Canning) had said, that some 
of the arguments, used in the debates at 
the Revolution, furnished a sort of autho- 
rity in favour of our proceeding in the pre- 
sent instance by a Bill rather than by Ad- 
dress; because the Tories, who dissented 
from the famous vote of abdication, in- 
sisted, that the case ought to be provided 
for as ifthe King had become a lunatic, 
and urged the propriety of appointing a 
Regent for the life of king James, accord- 
ing to the ancient laws and practice of the 
realm. The topic, however, as used then, 
had no bearing upon the present question. 
It was not used with reference to the form 
of proceeding; noquestion of that sort was 
raised, and no one objected then to the 
It was urged by the Tories in 
illustration of their doctrine, in which 
they fundamentally differed from the 
others, that the misconduct of the king 
was to be held as making a forfeiture only 
for his own life, without breaking the suc- 
cession. The just conclusion to be drawn, 
was therefore the reverse of that of the » 
right hon. gent. ; that when the Tories of 
that day supposed a case of lunacy in thé 
sovereign, they considered it fitindeed, that 
the vacancy should be filled by a Regent 
according to the ancient practice of the 
realm, but it never occurred to them that 
an Address was not the most proper mode 
of appointing him. And from this the 
Solicitor General might learn, that the 
Tories at the Revolution, some of whom 
were most eminent lawyers, had no diffi- 
culty in recognizing a regency as an office 
known to the laws and the constitution.— 
Opposed to the high authority of the Con- 
vention Parliament, stood the single pre- 
cedent of 1788 and 89. He was at that 
period too young a man, to have re- 
ceived any of the impressions, which the 
agitation and reseniments of that time 
may have left upon those who took a part 
in the scene. He had, without any bias 
upon his mind, endeavoured to judge can=:, 
didly of the whole proceeding, and’ of*its- 
historical circumstances, no. whimportant 
part of every parliamentary precedent, 
And he had no hesitation to say, that the 
Resolution, which asserts the right of the 
two Houses to provide for the exigency, 
ee his full assent, both as the 
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true result of more ancient precedents, 
and as a principle of constitutional law: 
provided it be understood in the sense, in 
which it was clear that the Houses of 1788 
understood it, as declaratory of their right 
and duty to vest the royal eutharty in 
prop:r hands, but carrying no implica- 
tion that the two Houses can ever them- 
selves legally assume the exercise of 
any of the functions of royal authori- 
ty. With regard, however, to the other 
part of the precedent of 1788, the Re- 
solution to which the committee was 
now called to assent, and by which the 
two Houses proposed to raise the fiction 
of a royal assent by usurping the King’s 
Great Seal, that appeared to him so 
repugnant to the fundamental maxims of | 
the constitution, if not a direct violation 
of express law, that no weight of prece-. 
dent could ever sanction it, far less a sine 
gle case so discredited by its own cir- 
cumstances as that of 1788. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had attempted to 
shew, that the proceedings of 1788 were 
more than a precedent of the two Houses 
assembled as at present; as if, by what 
passed ‘subsequently, they had been con- 
verted into a precedent of the full parlia-— 
ment, His first argument for this pur- 
pose was, that various bills were brought 
in, and proceeded through their several 
stages in both Houses, while the parlia. 
anent sat under the commission (as it may 
‘be described) from the two Houses, which 
bills, after the King had met his parlia- 
ment by a regular commission, received 
the royal assent, without again going 
through the previous stages. But the ar- 
. gument. was incomplete, unless the right 
hon. gent. denied, that the two Houses, as 
assembled in their present circumstances, 
were incompetent to receive bills and to. 
forward through all the proper steps, to 
await the royal assent. The right hon. 
gent., he was persuaded, would be de- 
aerred, by the practical consequences of 
such a proposition, from maintaining it; 
nor could it be maintained. The parlia- 
ment was in legal existence, by force of 
the original writ of summons; the two 
Hoovses of Parliament, though not now in 
parliament assembled on account of the 
absence of the King, were regularly as- 
sembled here by autbority’of the King’s 
last writ of prorogation, which called’ 
them to Westminster on the ist Nov. last. 
Their adjournment on that day was as 
much an act of the parliamentary capa- 
city of each House, as any vete upon.a 


"out the King’s assent. 
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bill could be. Here assembled, under the 
writ of prorogation, they had all their 
privileges and capacities in full force; 
though the proceedings which they might 
hold by bill could not be completed, with- 
If the two Houses, . 
as now met without. any commission, 
could pass a bill through the stages of 
each House, there was an end of the ar- 
gument of the right hon. gent. that the 
subsequent assent in 1789 to certain bills, | 
sanctioned the commission given by the 
two Houses; and that they could enter- 
tain bills without any commission at all, 
was implied in the whole of the proceed- 
ing which he himself recommended, 
The other argument of the right hon, 
gent. to this point, was still more incon-, 
clusive ; he went so far a3 to say, that the © 
resolution having been agreed to by both 
Houses, and the King, after his recovery: 
having, in the speech of his commissioners, 
thanked the Houses for the. additional 
proof they had given of attachment to his, 
person, it was to be inferred that the re-: 
solution had thus received the assent of all). 
the three branches of parliament. If this 
had any meaning, the argument was this, 
that the expression in the King’s speech 
echoed by the addresses, should be con-, 
sidered as having ratified, by the voice of 


the three branches assembled in parlia-. 


ment, the irregular proceedings of the 
tivo Houses in their preceding irregular 
assembly. It was the first time that the 
King’s speech and its address were stated, 
to have the character and efficacy of an, 
act ‘of parliament; if a ratification or an 
indemnity had been required, that was: 
surely no act of ratification and indemnity ; 
but assuming, as the right hon. gent. as- 
sumed by his argument, that the proceed- 
ings stood in need of such confirmation, 
the tine.inference was, that, as there had 
been no indemnity granted and no ratifi- 
cation passed, those proéeedings were left 
and still remained in all their. original ire - 


regularity. Thongh the precedent of 1788, 


however, could not be, argued as high as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer wished 
to raise it; though it was not a precedent, 
in full parliament, it was certainly, in 
point of form, a precedent for the two 
Houses assembled in the peculiar circum- 
stances of their present situation. As 
such, it stands in opposition to that of the 
Revolution ; and it was for the Committee 


_to weigh and compare them together; to 


compare a precedent, to the form. of 
which no objection was urged at the time 
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by those who most disliked its substance, 
which had been stamped with the sanc- 
tion of an approving posterity, to which 
no objection in point of principle could 
even now be stated, with another prece- 
dent which at the time and ever since had 
been condemned by high parliamentary 
authorities, and which was liable to the 
strongest objections both from express 
laws and from constitutional principles. 
The statute of the 13th of Charles 2, made 
jt a premunire to maintain, that both 


_ Houses of Parliament, or either, had a le- 


gislative power without the King: yet the 
object of this Resolution was, to assume a 
legislative power by the two Houses with- 
out the King. That statute was leveiled 
at the doctrines as well as the conduct of 
the Long Parliament; nor since the time 
of that parliament, had such doctrine and 
such language been heard within, these 
walls, as the ministers had this day used 
to serve the purpose of the day. The 
Long Parliament, indeed, did not scruple 
to make a Great Seal for themselves ; to 
justify the measure, they resorted to many 
of the topics which had been urged this 
day; their antiquarian pamphleteer 
Prynne used and perverted his toi!some 
industry and obscure eruditioh, in an ar- 
gument for the parliament; and some of 


‘the expressions which fall from the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer, seemed to have 
been taken from the title of Prynne’s 
pamphlet, which is, That the Great Seal 
attends the Parliament. In speaking of 
the Long Parliament, he wished not to be 


- misunderstood, or to be supposed deficient 


in veneration for those able patriots, who, 
in the commencement of the struggle, 
disappointed as it was in the end, and 
stained by lawless ambition and atrocious 
violence, had stood forth to vindicate 
our just liberties, and to bring delinquents 
to condign punishment. The flight of king 
Charles to York, and his stealth of the 
Great Seal, justified their subsequent step; 
it was justified by the necessities of the 
state, which must over-rule other consider- 
ations; but let not those, who neither 
have the necessities of the Long Parlia- 
ment to plead, nor are actuated by their 
constitutional principles, imitate their usur- 
pation where there is no similar necessity, 
and borrow their language and arguments 


' to give practical effect to principles of a 


very different description. Besides the 
evidence, which the statute of Charles 2 
afforded, of thé great doctrine of the law, 
that there is no legislative power in the 


Houses of Parliament without the King, 
there were express acts of parliament 
which prescribed the mode, and prohi- 
bited every other, of giving the royal as- — 
sent to bills passed by the two Houses. — 
The 33d of Henry the 8th, ‘chapter 21, — 
declares, that the King’s assent by his 
letters patent, notified in his absence to 
both Houses assembled together’ in the 
upper chamber of parliament, is of the 
same force as if personally and publicly 
declared by himself; but the Jetters. must 
not only be under his Great Seal, but they 
must be signed with his own hand. The 
act of the first year of Philip and Mary 
respecting the attainder of ‘the duke of 
Norfolk, which isa public statute, contains 
a still more explicit declaration of the law, 
that letters patent for giving the royal as- 
sent to bills have no validity or efficacy, 
unless signed with the King’s own hand, 
as well as passed under the Great 
Seal. The commission, under which the 
royal assent was pretended to be given, 
on the last day of Henry the 8th’s life, 
to the bill for attainting the duke of Nar- 
folk, had the Great Seal in due form; it 
had also the King’s name affixed by a 
stamp: but at the time these forms were 
gone through, king Henry was insensible 
and incapable of attending to public bust- 
ness. In the first year of Philip and Mary, 
after an inquiry into the transaction re- 
specting this commission, and upon a con- 
fession of these circumstances before the 
House of Commons by lord Paget, who had 
been king Henry’s Secretary of State at 
the time, parliament removed the attain- 
der; not in the ordinary form, by a 
bill to reverse the act of attainder, but, 
which is most material in the present 
argument, by a bill declaring that act to 
have been void from the beginning, ex- 
pressly for want of the royal assent in 
due form. Before this proceeding took 
place in parliament, a question had been 
raised in Westminster Hall, whether that 
act of attainder could be regarded even 
there as a perfect statute, on account’ of 
_the manner in which the assent had been 
given. ‘The Solicitor General, who had 
called so loudly for references to the law 
books, would find in sir James Dyer’s Re- 
ports that the question was much debated 
among the justices, insa suit between the 
duke and certain purchasers of some of his 
forfeited estates ; and although the judicial 
determination of the point was superseded 
by the parliamentary reversal, it might be 
well for the learned gentleman to. conside 
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whether to his mind the existence of such 
a judicial doubt ought not to hold good as 
an argument, against proceeding to make 
a Regent by a Bill in the manner proposed, 
lest the justices hereafter might take it 
into debate whether a Bill assented to by 
the phantom were a perfect statute. But 
how strong soever the reasons against such 
a proceeding might be thought, founded 
upon the express statute law of the land, 
it was still more strongly condemned by 
the essential first principles of the con- 
stitution of the monarchy. It was a pro- 
posal to break down and confound all 
the boundaries of legislative authority, as 
distributed among the three independent 
branches of parliament ; to usurp the le- 
gislative power of the crown; and, by a 
gross and illegal fiction, to steal the sem- 
lance ofan assent where there could be 
no negative, with the absurdity of affect- 


ing to sanction by the royal assent itself, 


the remedy made necessary by the inca- 
pacity of the King to assent to any thing. 
Such was the measure, which the Com- 
mittee were called upon to prefer to the 
direct and clear precedent of the Revolu- 
tion. ‘Lhey had to chuse between a con- 
trivance, the purpose of which, though 
denied, was palpable ; a fiction, which 
could only be executed by a parliamen- 
‘tary falsehood and fraud, which must be 
attended with indefinite delay, which 
would involve their proceedings in a 
_ maze of complex and inconsistent forms ; 
the invention, it was well known, of a re- 
fining lawyer, more addicted to scholastic 
subtleties and the caprices of ingenuity, 
thaa remarkable for enlargement of mind : 
.they had tochuse between this, and the 
explicit, plain, prompt course adopted at 
the Revolution, by the best of our ances- 
tors at the best era of our history, a pre- 
_ cedent formed by statesmen of much ex- 
perience and large views, and by lawyers, 
who, with all the learning of their profes- 
sion, were found no unequal associates to 
such statesmen. 

_ Mr. Croker complimented the hon. and 
learned gent. who had just sat down, not 
_more on the ingenuity he had displayed 
on the topics he had chosen, than his pru- 
dence in wholly avoiding those that con- 
stituted the chief difficulties of the case. 
Any one who had only heard the speech of 
the hon. and learned gent., would imagine 
that instead of being reduced to a choice of 
difficulties, (as other gentlemen had confess- 
ed we were) we had aclear, open, and un- 
objectionable course to pursue. On one side, 
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_all was represented by the hon. and learned 


gent. as error and intricacy; but no doubt, 
no hesitation even, had been expressed as 
to the regularity and simplicity of the 
proceedings recommended by the other, 
‘The hon. and learned gent. had endea- 
voured to shew, by much learned argue. 
ment, that it was not regular for the Houses 
of Parliament to direct the Chancellor to 
affix the Great Seal to patents or commis- 
sions: but this was.not what, for his pur- 
pose, he should have contented himself 
with proving; because the irregularity, 
though it was defended on the score of 
necessity, had never heendenied ; and the 
hon. and learned gent. had, therefore, ex. 
pended his ingenuity in proving what was 
already admitted. That, which he should 
have proved, and which he had not even 
attempted to do, was, that the course pro-_ 
posed by his friends would get rid of the 
difficulty ; that while it was absurd and 
unconstitutional to direct the Chancellor 
to aflix the seal, it was right, legal, and 
orderly to direct an‘agent to direct him to 
do so; and thata chain of absurdity could 
be made good sense, by adding another, 
link to it! The hon. and learned gent. 
must be aware that,however we proceed 
now, the Great Seal must be finally called 
into use. He must know, that if even the 
Regent were appointed by Address, the 
appointment would still be incomplete, 
The courts of law would not recognize his 
authority till it had received the sanction 
of that Great Seal under which they them- 
selves were sitting ; and the Regent’s first 
act must be that which the right hon. gent. 


‘opposite (Mr. Ponsgnby) ridiculed as an 


absurdity in the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s proceedings, namely, the giving 
the King’s consent to his own appoint 
ment, and affixing the Great Seal to a com- 
mission’ for that purpose. Undoubtedly, 
the right hon. gent. had argued these 
points with great eloquence ; but he had 
not been able to shew that all his ridicule 
and all his reasoning did not equally apply - 
to his own case, when, after the Address, 
the Regent would have to make use of the 
Great Seal. So that, in fact, the mode of 
proceeding by Address only staved off 
the difficulty, it removed what was called 
the fiction, one step farther ; but that fice 
tion, sooner or later, had neither the right 
hon. gent. nor any of his hon, friends 
shew how it was possible to avoid. 

But the course proposed by and the are 
guments used by the right hon. gent. in- 
volved others and still more serious diffir 
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culties, and the affixing the Great Seal to 
his own appointment would not be the 
only absurd and irregular process, the Re- 

ent would have to execute, before he 
could be fully invested with his power. 


The right hon. gent., when he was arguing” 


against the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
remembered that the Great Seal could 
not be legally affixed without the King’s 
sign manual previously obtained ; but this 
circumstance he appeared to have for- 
gotten when he came to recommend his 
own plan of proceeding. How would the 
right hon. gent. obviate, in his own pro- 
ceedings, this difficulty? Would he omit 
the sign manual all together ?—that is the 
yery irregularity which he objects to us. 
—Then he must mean to have the sign 
manual—whose sign manual would he 
have? not the King’s, the King is inca- 
pable of signing. He can then only have 
the Regent’s: but the law on which the 
right hon. gent. founds himself, says no- 
thing of a Regent or any such person. It 
says, the sign manual must be the King’s, 
and that it is high treason to counterteit 
it! Again, the in power, whatever 
it may be, can commence only after his 
appointment shall have passed. How 
can he make it commence before, by pre- 
viously — and legalizing such an 
appointment? It follows, therefore, that 
the sign manual of the Regent, as Regent, 
will not answer. But the right hon. gent. 
will say the Regent may sign the King’s 
name by the King’s consent ; but where 
does: he find the King’s consent? no 
where; the King is as incompetent to 
give his consent as to sign. But the right 
hon. gent. will suppose it, he will feign it ; 
and thus in his zeal to avoid all irregu- 
larity and fiction he doubles the irregu- 
larity, and creates a second fiction, more 
serious, more liable to rational and con- 
stitutional objections than the former. 
But the right hon. gentlemen were not 
more inconsistent with themselves, than 
they were with the speech of his hon. and 
learned friend who had just set down. 
That hon. and learned gent. had dwelt 
much on the precedents in the early and 
in the latter parts of Henry the sixth’s 
reign. ‘The hon. and learned gent. had 
admitted them to be good, and had rea- 
soned upon them as founded in the law 
_and the constitution. With this opinion 
of these precedents, how the hon. and 
learned gent. could either consent to 
adopt the course, or to subscribe to the 
arguments of his right hon. friend (Mr. 
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Ponsonby) was more than he could con- 
ceive, for these very precedents so refined 
to, so approved, contained in terms that 
very fiction which the right hon. gent. 
(Mr. Ponsonby) had characterized by the 
names of absurdity, imposture and fraud. 
The right hon. gent. had said, “ What, 
shall we, by affixing the Great Seal, make 
the King: say, as it were, ‘I am sane so 
‘ far as to admit my insanity ; 1 am com~ 
‘petent to admit my incompetency ;’ 
what a gross and monstrous fiction it is, 
to endeavour to supply a defect in the 
royal authority by that very authority 
which you presume to bedeficient !” And, 


yet, this is precisely what the precedents 


relied upon by the other hon. gent. have 
done. In the very early parts of the 
King’s reign the Chancellor affixed the 
Great Seal to Commissions for calling par- 
liaments and appointing Regents, which 
set forth, in the King’s own name, his 
incompetency. The deficiency of power 
in the King to do any act is admitted in the 
very instrument in which, nominally, he 
performs a most important duty. This 
precedent, then, would fall under the ri- 
dicule of the right hon. gent.: and it is 
not a solitary precedent. The practice 
was frequently repeated, and never, in all 
the heat and fury of these or of succeeding 
times, questioned by either of the parties 
that divided the state. What are the pre~ 
cedents of the latter period of that reign, 
referred to by the hon. and learned gent. ? 
Still stronger, still more in point, still more 
to our present purpose, and still more ob- 
noxious to all the objections of the right 
hon. gent. 
The King at that time laboured under 
a mental derangement, and was incapable 
of meeting his parliament, or of perform- 
ing any other function of royalty. What 
was the course adopted then on the nu- 
merous occasions that arose? Why, that 
which we now propose and which. the 
right hon. gent. ridicules; the use of the 
Great Seal under the authority of the 
council or the parliament. Parliaments 
were called, acts were passed, Regents 
from time to ‘time, under various names 
and descriptions were appointed, bh 
commissioners under the Great Seal. 
In one instance remarkable for its near 
analogy if not similarity with the case 
now before us, the Houses of Parliament — 
desirous to make provision for supplying 
the deficiency in the royal authority by ap- 
pointing the Prince of Wales Regent or Pros 
tector of the kingdom, when he shall be- 
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and the same day the Great Seal is put 
to letters patent; running in these words: 
« We Henry, by the Grace of God, &c, 
« &c. taking into consideration the in- 
« firmity with which it has pleased God 


- to afflict us, and that -it would be in- 


« jurious to our person, and would delay 
«the speedy recovery of our health, 
«if we were personally to attend to the 
« affairs of the realm, and reposing con- 
« fidence, &c. in our eldest son Edward, 
«do, by and with the advice and consent 
» of Parliament, appoint him Protector of 
«“ my kingdom, to exercise his power ac- 
« cording to the tenor and provisions of 
«an act, of the said parliament, made this 
“day.” Can any precedent be more 
strongly im point than this, and can any 
recedent involve a greater fiction? 
ould the right hon. gent. deny that this 
was making insanity sane, and incompe- 
tency competent? Yetit was the precedent 
which his hon. and learned friend admitted 
to be sound and'constitutional. How the 
hon. gentlemen would reconcile their opi- 
nions and «their votes he could not guess. 
The distinctions.the hon. and learned 
gent. made between the cases was, to be 
sure, somewhat extraordinary. ‘ We,” 
che says, “ would direct the Chancellor to 
affix the Great Seal, and in the case of 
Henry the 6th he did it on his own respon- 
sibility.” 
- The hon, and learned gent. said, he 
would not stop to examine the accuracy 
of this fact, nor to decide whether the 
Chancellor of that day acted with or with- 
out the orders of parliament. He would 
admit the fact to have been as the hon. and 
learned gent. had stated it, and gave him 
the whole weight of argument that re- 
sulted from it. What did it amount to? 


Merely this; that the hon. and learned 


gent. thought it would be-better that the 
Chancellor should do this important dut 

of his own mere motion, than with the ad- 
vice of both Houses of Parliament—that 
the assumption of this great and extraor- 
dinary power by an individual was better 
than the exercise than of it by the estates 
of the realm. . To: state the proposition 
was to answer it! “ But he might come 
down,” says the hon. and learned gent.; 
«afterwards to the parliament to indem- 
nify him.” This gave up the whole ar- 


, generat for the Chancellor might as well 


ave the sanction of parliament before as 
its indemnity after. The course we would 
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proceed’ in did not differ from the hon: 
and learned gent.’s in principle ; he would 
allow the Chancellor to act _and come 
afterwards for indemnity, we directed the 
Chancellor to act, and thus as it were an- 


“ticipated the indemnity. 


The hon. and learned gent. trusted that 
he had now shewn that the precedents 
of the time of Henry the Gth, instead of 
supporting the hon. and learned gent.’s 
propositions, were directly in favour of 
the course proposed by his right hon. 
friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
a course which if even there had no direct 
precedent, would have recommended it- 
self to the House by the soundness of 
the legal and constitutional principles in | 
which it proceeded. 

On the subject of the precedent, as it 
had been called, of the Restoration, he 
would say but one word, and that was to 
deny that it was a precedent, or that it} 
in any degree resembled or was analogous 
to the present case. He could hardly 
tell why it had been mentioned. He 
supposed because there had been an Ad- 
dress from the Parliament to the King 
(hear! hear! from the Opposition)—but 
what kind of Address was that? Was it 
an Address to resume his power? No. 
The throne was full, the “King acknow- 
ledged.— Parliament claimed no right 
either to make him king or to restrict him 
in the exercise of his royal office. He en- 
tered into the engagement of royalty as 
of his own absolute right; and the Ad- 


dress of Parliament was a mere Address of 


congratulation and respect, and was no 
more applicable to such a case as the pre- ° 


+ sent, than any address to the sovereign on 


the birth or marriage of one of his chil- 
dren. But the Restoration was a venera- 
ble name, and the honourable gentlemen 
opposite would not lose the advantage 
of the sound; though it was, in this in- 
stance, but an empty one. 

The hon. and learned member next fol- 
lowed the hon. gent. on the other side of 
the House to the consideration of the Re- 
volution; an event which, with his right 
hon. friends ‘near him, he totally denied to 
be acase in point. But he was ready to 
admit, that though not exactly in point, it 
was a great and most important case, the 
analogies of which might be usefully re- 
sorted to, not as establishing a precedent, 
but.as offering the purest sources of con- 
stitutional information. Now, in his opi- 
nion, the case of the Revolution and all 


‘the doctrines and analogies arising out of 
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jt were decidedly in favour of the course 


which he supported. The hon. gent. op- 


posite wished to have erected the Revolu- 
tion into a direct precedent as an exam- 
ple strictly and accurately governing the 
present case, and this because the defect in 
the royal power had been, on that oeca- 
sion, supplied, not by Bill as we now pro- 
posed, but by a mere Address, as the ‘hon. 
gent. opposite would induce us to proceed. 
But the hon. gent. had really not stated 
the case of the Revolution fairly. There 
was an Address, he would admit: there 
were, indeed, three Addresses to the 
Prince of Orange, and there was one final 
Address which requested him to ascend 
the throne, But, were there no_prelimi- 
nary steps to that Address? No limita- 
tions? no restrictions? nay, did not the 
Lords and Commons of that day- proceed 
in the way the nearest to the proceedin 

by Bill that the nature of the case would 
allow? did they not shew, that if they had 
had the means, they would have strictly 
adhered to Parliamentary forms? They at 
last addressed the Prince—and so should 
we! But we, like them, had first some 
preliminary measures to take. Let it be 
recollected what the proceedings, at the 
Revolution were, and what the Addresses 
of which so much bad been said: The first 
Address was from the irregular assembly 
that was collected after the king’s flight : 
they addressed the Prince to call a parlia- 
ment, and, from the urgent necessity of 
the case, to conduct the administration of 
public affairs, until that parliament should 
meet. The parliament met, and if they 


bad then at once and without delay ad- 


dressed the Prince to become King, the 
analogy of the precedent might be argued 
to be in favour of the course proposed 
from the opposite side of the House. But 
no such thing did they! they paid little 
attention to the topics of the Prince’s Let- 
ter delivered to them at the opening of. the 


sitting, but they addressed him, to do 


what? to continue for some time longer 
to administer the public affairs, until they 
should have opportunity to deliberate on 
what it might be proper finally to establish. 
And how did they finally proceed? not 
suddenly, not precipitately, not by Address 
merely ; they weighed and debated'the State 
of the Nation* in both Houses of Parlia- 


“ment, and framed with the most delibera- 


tive caution, that celebrated. paper called 


* See 5 Cobbett’s Parliamentary His- 


tory. 36, 


the Declaration of Rights, which, (amongst . 
its other clauses, containing as it were, a 
summary of the constitution) included one, 
conferring the crown upon the Prince and. 
Princess of Orange. This solemn Act 
was communicated from one House to the 
other, and debated with all the earnestness 
and care that such a measure demanded : 
in fact, it assumed the shape, experienced 
the delays, and almost went through the 
forms of a Bill: It had every thing, but 
the royal assent ;_ which, as one of its ob- 
jects was to dethrone a king, and another, 
to place a successor in his stead, it was 
from the nature of ‘the case impossible to 
supply by any reality or by any fiction. 
But this identical Declaration of Rights, 
was that which, afterwards, when a king 
had been created, passed verbatim into a 
law. And to this day this called not 
the Act of Rights, but the Bill of Rights, a 
title which is, in some degree, erroneous, 
as applied to an act of the whole legisla~ 
ture, but which it seems to have obtained 
from the origina! Declaration being con- 
sidered in the nature of a Bill, and as hay- 
ing, as it certainly had, all the force and 
efficiency of a law. When this Decla- 
ration, this Bill, he might call it, this Law, 
for such in effect it was, had after many 
amendments and much debate passed both 
Houses of Parliament, it was presented to 
the Prince and Princess of Orange, with 
an Address that they should accept the 
crown, according to the provisions of that 
Declaration. The Address did not confer 
the crown: it was the Declaratiun that did 
so; that solemn Act of the Parliament 
which the Address only accompanied as a 
form of duty and respect. So that it is 
plain, that the Convention Parliament, 
though they could not in this proceeding 
have all the formalities of the law, adhered 
to as many as they could, and the principle 
that guided them seems to have been, to 
depart as little as possible from the re- 
ceived usages and forms of the constitu- 
tion. This is the principle on which the 
House should now proceed; this is the 
conduct they should imitate. They can- 
not unhappily preserve all the forms of 
the law, for -it is the deficiency of one 
branch of the legislature that creates the 
necessity of proceeding at all; but they 
should at least imitate the leaders of the 
Revolution, and carry. the law, and its - 
forms with them as far as they had the 
power of so doing. 

A noble lord opposite (earl Temple) had 
well observed and proved indeed, from the 
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opinion’ of sir Robert Sawyer, that at the 
time of the Revolution, the loss of the 
Great! Seal was considered as one of the 
difficulties of the case, and that it had oc- 
curred to some: persons, that if the Great 
Seal could have been found, it might have 
been made use of, even for the purposes of 
the Revolution: and this opinion the his- 
torians of the times seem also to allude to, 
when they account for king James’s hav- 
ing made away with the seal, by suppos- 
ing him to have done so, in order to throw 
affairs into still greater confusion. But 
~ what say the hon. gentlemen opposite: Is 
the Great Seal a talisman: was there no 
means of framing another piece of silver 
into a Great Seal, if they had wished to 
use that instrument? Certainly, they could 
have made such another piece of silver as 
the Great Seal ; but where was the regal 
power to sanction it; King James had, as 
might have been supposed, his own Great 
‘Seal in his possession; he could not have 
sanctioned the second ; the Prince had no 
power to confer on the Great Seal, that 
was only to be done by the King ; so that 
by this manufacturing process they could 
obtain a silver die, but not a legal and 
constitutional Great Seal, wliich the courts 
of law would have recognized and obeyed. 
But he would confess, that the notions 
of using the Great Seal, if it had not been 
carried off, were vague and speculative— 
they never were acted upon in any way, 
and do not offer a precedent to controul or 
bind our conduct. He was inclined to 
think that. if the Great Seal had fallen into 
the Prince’s hands, it might have been 
used for the calling of the Parliament ; 
but for passing the Declaration of Rights 
into an act, he conceived it could not have 
been, from the reason of the case. Could 
king James’s Great Seal be used to de- 
throne him? Certainly not; and there is 
the great distinction between the Revolu- 
tion and the present case. If we were de- 
throning the King, we should not use his 
Great Seal either, but our object was quite 
the reverse—we-wished to maintain the 
King’s power unimpaired, and to provide 
for the execution of his royal fanctions in 
his name and on his behalf; and it was for 
the maintenance of that power, and in his 
name and in his behalf, that’ it was now 
employ his Great Seal. 
he hon. and learned member hoped 
that he had thus shewn, that, by taking 
. the forms of law along with them, as far as 
they could be carried, the House would 
best follow’ precedent of the Revolu- 
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tion ; and that if in this case the forms of 
the consiitution would go one step further 
than they did in the Revolution, it should 
be considered as fortunate that the irregu- 
larity was diminished in the same degree, 


}and the present existence in full authority 


of the Great Seal, under which the House 
and the courts of justice were at the mo- 
ment sitting, relieved them from difficul- . 
ties of a nature the most intricate and em- 
barrassing. 
The hon. and learned gent. further ob- 
served, that, in replying to one point of 
this precedent, which had been ably put 
by his right hon. friend below him (Mr. 
Canning), and by the noble lord (Earl 
Temple), the hon. and learned gent. (Mr, 
Horner), had hardly dealt fairly, as he had 
not quoted the whoie statement of the pre- 
cedent, which was directly what had been 
originally represented, and diametrically 
opposite to what the hon. and learned 
gent. represented it to be. The point was 
the proposition of the Tories for the ap- 
pointing the Prince of Orange as Regent; 
which the hon. and learned gent. had said, 
was offered as an amendment to the pro- 
position for making him King: but which 
if the Tories had been victorious they — 
would not have objected to carry into ef- 
fect by an Address. “On the contrary,” 
said the hon. and learned gént. “ they did 
not find any fault with the mode of pro- 
ceeding by Address, and there was good 
reason to /presume that they would have 
made their Regent in that way.” The 
hon. and learned gent. must permit him to 
say, that he had mis-read the history of 
this transaction, and therefore misrepre- 
sented it. The argument of the Tories, as 
stated by all,the historians, applied to the 
form as well as to the substance: they 
said, “ that if a Regent was to be ap- 
pointed, the old forms of the constitution 
aud the practices of preceding times should ' 
be followed.” These were nearly the 
words of the writers of that day, concern- 
ing this proposition, and from this it fol- 
lowed, as well that the hon. and learned 
gent. was wrong in representing the To- 
‘ries as willing to appoint a Regent by Ad- 
‘dress, as that there were certain old forms 


\of the constitution by which Regents had 


been heretofore appointed. What, then, 
were those forms? They were to be found 
in the Journals of that House: the prece- 
dents already so much discussed, of Henry 
the Sixth, contain them. There was no 
instance, ancient or-modern, of a Regent 
appointed by Address; there were fr¢s 
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quent instances of such appointments by 


cts of parliament and under the Great 
Seal : these were, therefore, the ancient 
forms referred to at the Revolution; these 
were the usages and precedents which we 
were now bound to follow. . 

_ The hon. and learned gent. concluded 
by saying, that he would not repeat what 
had beem so often and so well argued on 
the subject of the precedent of 178%; it 
had been amply defended in all its points, 
by his right hon. friends: He had, indeed, 
not intended to have troubled the House at 
all on this subject, but that the statements, 
or he would beg leave to say, mis-state- 
ments, of the earlier precedents by the 
hon. gent. on the other side appeared to 
him to demand some observation. He 
would now only add, that though he hoped 
he had shewn that.these precedents did 
not bear out the hon. gent. either in:their 
arguments or their propositions, he was 
still ready to repeat the admission, that the 
proceeding by Bill must of necessity be, 
in some degree, irregular. But the hon. 
gentlemen opposite, had shrunk from the 
challenge which they had received, and 
had not even attempted to shew how they 
could remove the difficulty. A Bill must 
be informal, and all that he should think jit 
necessary to say further for it was, that an 
‘Address would be still more so. © For the 
‘Commission and the Bill there were old 
and modern precedents—for the Address 
no precedent at all. He did not conceal 
from himself the difficulty that existed, 


and which he thought was not so much to” 


be attributed to this or that form of pro- 
ceeding, as to the peculiar and embarrass- 
ing nature of the case: but he must also 
recollect, that the duty of the House was 
to render the embarrassment as light as 
circumstances would admit. In the pro- 
ceeding which he supported, the difficulty 
was made as little as possible ; in that re- 
commended from the other side of the 
House, it seemed to him to be rendered 
more complicated by the addition of ano- 
ther step to the process. He must there- 
fore adhere to the precedent of 1788, not- 
withstanding the difficulty that it involved, 
until the hon. gentlemen opposite should 
be pleased to explain by what mechanism, 
he had almost said by what magic, they 
intended to remove the still greater diffi- 


culties that their proceedings incurred. 


Mr. Whitbread rose and said, that at that 
late hour of the night, it was not bis inten- 
tion to trespass for more than a few mi- 
nutes upon the attention of the House; he. 
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could not, however avoid making a few 
observations upen what had just fallen from 
the hon. and learned gent. who spoke last. 
The hon. and learned gent. bad dealt with 
his precedents, in whatever way he thought 
proper. He had spoken of writings which 
no man ever wrote, and of signatures that 
no man had ever signed. It was not, how- 
ever, his intention to follow the hon. and 
learned gent. through all the mazes of his 
learned confusion.. The subject upon 
which the House was now deliberating 
was certainly of the most momentous im- 
portance. His Majesty had been labourin 

for seven long weeks under the most af- 
flicting of maladies; the exercise of the 
royal authority had been interrupted; and 
the ministers had dared to exercise the 
royal functions without making any com- 
munication to the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had stated to that House, 
that the symptoms of his majesty’s disor- 
der were become more favourable, and 
that a speedy recovery was to be confi- 
dently looked fer. Now, however, it had 
come out, that from the Ist to the 14th of 
November the symptoms were very vio- - 
lent. Could the right hon. gent. say, upon 
the evidence of the Physicians who had 
been examined, that recovery was likely 
to be speedy? Every one of them had de- 
clared that they could not give any such 
encouraging information. But even sup- 
posing, that his Majesty were to recover: 
even supposing that he should again be re- 
stored to the use of his reason, would he 
not, in all probability, be subject, fer the 
remainder of his life, to a frequent recur- 
rence of the same calamity? Had the par- 
liaments, which have existed between the 
year 1788 and the present period, done 
their duty in making no provisions for 
such a recurrence? Certainly not.. There 
was such a recurrence in the year 1801. 
Of that disease there was then a distinct 
relapse ; and yet the minister of the day 
had arrogantly dared to carry on the busi- 
ness of-the nation. In 1804, his Majesty 
was again in the same melancholy state. 
He (Mr. W.) could not make up his mind 
to the opinion, that the King was then fit, 
to transact public business; he could not 
believe, that a person so.subject to “ hur- 
ries,’ as the Physicians had termed it, 


1 could be in a fit state to wield the execu- 


tive power. He reverenced the King as 
much as any man living; but he could 
not forget that he was the Sovereign of a 
people, of whom he (Mr. W.) was one of 
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the representatives. 
to that royal personage, even in perfect 
sanity, was cut off; when we knew that in 
1801 and 1804, the public business had 
been carried on without his participation, 
was it not the bounden duty of that House 
now to provide for the due discharge of 
the kingly office? If the throne was va- 
e royal authority was extinct; 

happily, there existed one, towards whom 
all eyes were turned for supplying the de- 
ficiency. » The hon. gent. next adverted to 
the Resolutions that-had been proposed by 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. To the first, there could be no 
possible objection. ‘He must, however, 
say, that it was not necessary for that right 
on. gent. to have thrown any apple of 
discord among the members of that House, 


_by contrasting the different conduct of 


contending parties at the period of 1788, 


and at the present day. As however he 


shad referred to the precedent of 1788, 
that right hon. gent. would give him leave 
to look to that precedent, as matured by 
the wisdom of Parliaments Fortunately, 
however, for the country, this wasa prece- 
dent which was never acted upon, and the 
fruits of which, thanks be to God, we had 
never had occasion to deplore. An hon. 
and learned gent. had enumerated the 
many advantages which a Bill possessed 


over an Address; and amongst others, that 


it afforded a number of different stages of 
discussion. That hon. and learned gent. 
ought rather to have said,-stages of delay ; 


delay which might ultimately render the 
Bill altogether unnecessary. On the con- 


trary, the possibility of immediate execu- 
tion, was, with the mode of proceeding, by 
Address.—Of the speech of his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Ponsonby) —a speech so well 


characterized by another right hon. gent. | 


who spoke after -him —the arguments 


-had not been attempted to be answered. 


The mode of proceeding by Address was 
to all intents and purposes, the most com- 
plete and perfect: ‘ We the Lords spiri- 
tual and temporal—We the Commons of 
this realm, beg leave to offer to your Royal 
Highness the executive power.’? Was 
there any tribunal higher than this? No, 
there was none. H we addressed, then, 


the Prince, our proceedings would have the 
highest authority; but if we went to make 
an act of parliament, which was not an act 
of parliament, the want of the executive de- 
it of itsefficieacy. Whenthe right 

on. gent. referred to the precedent of 
1788, he could scarcely believe that he 
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had looked into this Bill, which he had 
eulogised- as a master-piece of wisdom; 
for it did more than King, Lords and. 
Commons united could do; it bound both — 
Lords and Commons in fetters, and tied up 
their hands, which was more than an act 
of parliament could do. After the deli- 
berate wisdom of the House had been so 
long employed in the framing of this 
Bill, we find in it that the Prince was to 
be prevented from making any use of the 
Privy Purse. The framers of this notable 
Bill must have been guided by the pas- 
sions-to which human nature was, unfortu- 
nately, too prone. Happily, however, for 
the country, the precedent of 1788 was 
never acted upon. If his royal highness 
the Prince of Wales had been able to ex- 
ercise the functions of the executive during 


a struggle of three years, such a Bill must — 
have done an irreparable injury to it, and 


degraded its consequence in the eyes of 
the nation.—The hon. gent. said he had 


no objection to attack the crown when it _ 


was in full force and vigour, but‘he would 
not attack it when it was obscured. He — 
had repeatedly fought against it in the 
measure of Reversions, (a measure which - 
was lost in the House of Lords) because 
they were odious to the people, and not 
beneficial to the crown. Certainly, the 
right hon. gent. opposite, the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, had not been so 
lavish in the grant of these Reversions, as_ 
some of his predecessors in office had 
been. This might be owing to the merit 
of the right hon. gent. himself; and it 
might also be the act of his Majesty, who 
having been formerly so repeatedly as- 
sailed and importuned, might at length 
have thought proper to withdraw his 
countenance to such a system. The hon. 
gent. paid his tribute of respect to the 
dignified reserve of his royal highness the 
Prince of Wales from the first hour of his 
Majesty’s illness up to the present mo- 
ment. Noman living, he believed, could 
taunt his Royal Highness, by saying that 
he knew how he intended to act on such 
or such an occasion. Ministers, however, 
seemed resolved to render him almost a 
mere pageant, and to deprive him of the 
ower which was necessary to the due dis+ 

charge of his high office. A certain ge- 
neral had said: “Give me an army of 
40,000 men, and if I inyade this country, 
I shall either entirely subdue it, or make it 
not worth having.” So, in like manner 
the minister seemed anxious to say, “ Give 
me these Restrictions, and if I have not the 


| 
| 


we were taking a 


power myself, I will at least make. power 
not worth having.” Why, exclaimed the 
hon. gent., would you tie up the hands of 
the executive? Why would you attempt 
to shade the splendour of the throne ? Was 
the splendour of the throne calculated to 


make the man happy who filled it. Alas, 


No. It could make no man happy. It 


~ existed for the benefit of the nation. Was 


not the Regent completely under your 


subjection ? Could you not annihilate him: 


when you pleased? You made him with 
the Great Seal, and with the Great Seal 
ou could deprive him of his authority: 
He had no security. Parliament had six 
weeks for cousideration after the com- 
mencement of a session, whether he was 
again to be continued with the powers 
with which he was invested. And thus, 
he was brought as it were to the bar of 
your House. Whether or no the Consti- 
tution could go on in this way, was a ques- 
tion of most serious consideration: It 
might aneeeeny turn out well; but 
eap in the dark. If it 

walked this course for weeks and months, 
why might it not walk on so for ever? 
The right hon. gent. opposite talked of 
Jacobins; but what Jacobin ever proposed 
more alarming measures than these. He 
would have us preserve the royal autho- 
rity, not for the people for whom it was 
intended, but for the King (Hear! hear !) 
Say, then, that it was for the King. It 
was not for the individual king alone, but 
for his successors.. Comparing the Prince 
of Wales with King William, we had cer- 
tainly additional reason for confiding in 


his royal highness. Was there such secu- 


rity from King William as a King, as we 
have from George Prince of Wales, that he 
will execute the office of Regent with duty 
to the people and affection to the King? 
Did we know a more delicate hand than 
his into which his royal father could be 


- confided? but he wished that his Majesty 


should rather be under the guardianship of 
the Queen: But, in whose guardianship 
had the King been for .the fast seven 
weeks? Why, in the hands of these 
usurpers. The hon. gent. said, that he 
had asked in the Committee, a question of 


the physicians, which, from his being 


over-ruled, received no answer ; namely, 
who had sent for a certain physician? He 
was stopped ; but he va now repeat it, 
as a question that ought to be resolved. 
Who had exercised all the royal functions 
for the last seven weeks ? Ought things to 
g° on in a way like this? We knew that 
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| his. Majesty was only accessible by one 
sense. Let the House-reflect, that even 
when the King was in perfect health, it 
was impossible for any information to be 
conveyed to him, but through the medium 
of his ministers, and sometimes, perhaps, 
of his minions. Let them reflect on the 
unhappy state into which Sweden_had 
fallen after the death of Charles the 
twelfth, in the attempt ‘to abridge the 
power of his successors, when in fact, the 
King became the mere servant of the 
state ; and if they were wise, they would 
assuredly be cautious of setting a prece- 
dent to this country, of a similar degra- 
dation of the royal authority, : 

Lord Castlereagh argued in favour of the 
proceeding by Bill, rather than by Ad- 
dress. It was now: admitted on all sides, 
that the task devolved on the two Houses 
of parliament to make provision for supply- 
ing the defect in the third estate of the 
realm ; that it was not only their right but 
their duty todo so; that upon them de- 
volved the responsibility, and conse- 
quently the discretion of making an ade- 
quate provision in the existing emergency. 
for the temporary exercise of the royal. 
authority, during the indisposition of the 
sovereign. As no claim of express right 
was or could be contended for, either in 
favour of any individual or of any particu- 
lar arrangement, it became a question of 
expediency for parliament to decide, on 
constitutional grounds, what that system 
was which would best and most gradually 
provide for his Majesty’s interests, as con- 
nected with those of the public, during his 
personal incapacity. 

All opinions happily concurred in look- 
ing to the Prince of Wales, as the proper 
depository during the interval of his father’s 
authority. Under what Restrictions and 
limitations (if any) his Royal Highness 
should exercise the royal authority, would 
be a subject of distinct consideration, in a 
subsequent stage of our proceedings: the 
only question now was, as to the proper 
mode of proceeding to invest the Regent 
with the necessary authority to act. It 
certainly was desirable as much as possi- 
ble, to avoid delay; but time would be 
gained to little purpose, if the Regent’s 
authority was not constituted _in such a 
manner, as the courts of law could take 
notice of it. As matters now stood, all 
the ordinary functions of government, 
where the personal intervention of the so- 
vereign, by sign manual or otherwise, did 


not necessarily occur, proceeded regu- 
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larly and legally under the subvertin 
‘commissioners from the crown, and all 
‘officers usually accustomed to convey the 
King’s commands might still (taking the 
esponsibility upon themsélves) carry for- 
ward the public service in its accustomed 
channels, by signifying the King’s plea- 
sure, a disobedience to which no subordi- 
nate officer could justify. But, were a 
Regent to be created simply by Address, 
whether with or without restrictions, could 
he proceed effectually to exercise his au- 
thority before an act of parliament was_ 
passed enabling him to do so? Could he’ 
upon an Address of the two Houses form 
a government? Would the orders of his 
secretaries of state be valid and supersede | 
those of the King? Would the sign ma- 
nual of a Regent so appointed render any | 
military commission valid? Could any 
man be legally convicted before a court 
martial for disobedience to an officer act- 
ing under such a commission? Could 
any judge sittting in a court of justice take | 
notice of such an authority ; must he not, 
on the contrary, still declare the King’s: 
‘authority every thing, and the Regent’s 
nothing. 

If then an act must pass, and if the | 
Regent can have no valid or effectual au-. 
thority till this is done, what is gained by 
proceeding, in the first instance, by Ad- 
dress, instead of by Bill? Is it advisable | 
to constitute a Regent by Address, merely | 
to pass the act which creates his own 
power? To make a law which the courts 
of law can take notice of, the Great Seal 
must be affixed. During the King’s inca- 
pacity, it is clear the Great Seal must be 
put in motion by an extraordinary act of 
power, justified only by the necessity of 
the case ; out of this necessity and limited 
by it, grows the power of parliament to 
act. Why should the two Houses give | 
activity tothe Great Seal through a Regent, 

(whose authority in this case would not in 
law be recognized as more valid, than on 
any other) instead of directing the officer 
in whose custody the Great Seal is, at once 

: to affix it to the act appointing the Re- 
gent? If it is conceived, that the moment 

‘the Regent is appointed, the third, estate 

is entire, and the legislafure may then and 
not till then properly proceed to restrict 
the Regent, it may be answered,  parlia- 
ment is then no longer master of the ques- 
tion—they are virtually throwing the 
responsibility off their own shoulders in 
dividing it with a Regent, and why put a 
Regent in the painful dilemma of either 


- 
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being obliged to make use of his negative 
to defeat the views of parliament, or to 
become the instrument of imposing Ré- 
strictions upon himself, which he cén- 


-scientiously may disapprove. 


The noble lord urged this view of the 
question in other shapes. He distinguished 
also between the cases of the Restoration 
and the Revolution, and the present. In 
the first, he observed, nothing was requi- 
site but to recognize the authority of their 
lawfal King; in the second, the Throne 
was declared vacant; but, in the present — 
instance, the Throne being full, and the 
political capacity of the King entire, the 
duty, and consequently the power of Par- 
liament was limited to making provision 
for the temporary exercise of the royal 
authority.——He concluded by stating, that 
as the Regent’s authority must finally re- 
ceive the sanction of law, and as it was ° 
nothing without it, such an officer being 
unknown to the common law, he con- 
céived the natural course was to proceed 
by Bill; at once to create the office, de- 
scribing it at the same time on the face of 
the act, its functions and authorities, and 

assing that Bill, (the King-being still on 
bis throne) with no wider deviation from 
the ordinary course of passing Bills, than 
what resulted-from the incapacity of the 
moment personally to authorize the Great 
Seal to be affixed; an order, which, un- 
less the Resolution establishing the right 
of the two Houses to provide for the ‘de. 
ficiency in the third Estate, was utterly 
false and groundless, it belonged to Par- | 
ment and to no other authority to issue, 
The noble lord said, that at so late an 
hour there was only one other. point 
which he should wish to advert to, which 
was the reference made by an hon. mem- 
ber (Mr. Whitbread) to a relapse which 
had occurred, after his Majesty had been 
considered in the year 1804 competent to 
see his Ministers upon business. Having 
been a member of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment at that period, although the ‘particu- 
lar department he filled (the Board of 
Controul) did not render it necessary for 
him, at that time, to attend his Majesty: 
on business, yet he coold positively state, 
and it was due to his noble friend, (lord 
Sidmouth) then at the head of the govern- 
ment, he should state, that none of his 
confidential servants approached ‘his Ma- 
jesty on business without satis- 
ying themselves by an Examination of 
the Physicians in cabinet, not only that 
his Majesty was competent to transact 


| 


discontinued for several 


business, but that his pleasure might be 
taken without prejudice to his recovery. 
He trusted, therefore, the House would 
feel that any insinuation that the King had 
been. called on, when incapable to ex- 
ercise his royal fugctions, was wholly 
without foundation; and with respect to 
the relapse in question, which was proved 
to have been of very short duration, the 


noble lord said, he left it to the House to | 


judge, whether either the Physicians or 
the Ministers were called upon, he would 
even say whether they would have been 
justified in exciting the public anxiety 
upon so slight grounds, by renewing the 
Bulletins, which had, at that time, been 


A division then took place upon the 
third Resolution.—Ay es, 269 ; Noes, 157 ; 
Majority, 112. 

The House was then resumed, and the 
Report of the Committee was ordered to 
be received to-morrow. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, Lecember 21. 

{State or THe Natrion—Kineo’s 
ness.] Mr. Lushington, according to or- 
der, reported from the Committee of the 
whole House, to whom it was referred to 
take into consideration the State of the 
Nation, the Resolutions which the Com- 
mittee had directed him to report to the 
House. On the question that the said. 
Hesolutions be read, 

Sir Francis Burdett rose to offer his ob- 
jections to some of the Resolutions, but 
was informed by’ the Speaker, that the 
most proper time for making his observa- 
tions would be when the question was 
put, That the House agree to the said Re- 
solutions. 

The Resolutions were then read as fol- 
ow: 

1. “ Resolved, That it is the. opinion 
* of this Committee, that his Majesty is 
“ prevented by his present indisposition, 
“from coming to*his Parliament, and 
“from attending to the public business ; 
“and that the personal exercise of the 
* Royal Authority is thereby suspended.”’ 

2. « Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
« this Committee, that it is the right and 


« duty of the Lords Spiritual and Tempo- 


« ral, and Commons of the united kingdom 
* of Great Britain and Ireland, now as- 


“ sembled, and lawfully, fully, and freely 


“ représenting all the estates of the pev- 


* ple of this realm, to provide the means 
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“of supplying the defect in the personal 
« exercise of the Royal Authority, arisin 
« from his Majesty’s said indisposition, 4 
«such manner as the exigency of the case 
«« may appear to them to require.” 

3. ‘* Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
« this Committee, that for this purpose, 
«and for maintaining entire the constitu- 
“ tional Authority of the King, it is neces- 
“sary that the said Lords Spiritual and 
« Temporal, and Commons, of the united 
“kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
should determine on the means wheré-| 
“« by the Royal Assent may be given in 
« Parliament to such Bill as may be passed 
“by the two Houses of Parliament re~ 
“ specting the exercise of the powers and. 
« authorities of the Crown, in the name 
“and on the behalf of the King, during ~ 
“ the continuance of his Majesty’s present 
indisposition.”’ 

The first Resolution was agreed to una- - 
nimously. On the question being put 
upon the second, sir Francis Burdett and 
lord William Russell rose nearly at the 
same time, but sir Francis gave way to 

Lord William Russell, who said, that 
although he differed from the hon: baronet 
in many points, yet in this point he fully 
concurred with him. And as long as he 
found the hon. baronet maintaining doc- 
trines which tended to preserve the liber- 
ties of all the people of these realms, so 
long would the hon. baronet find from 
him as warm a support as from any of his 
most determined partizans, at least as far 
as it was in the power of his humble abili- 
ties to support him. He agreed with him 
as to the propriety of rejecting the second 
Resolution. He was himself old enough 
to remember all the proceedings which 
took place in the year 1788, and he did 
not consider the cases so similar as to 
make the same Resolutions proper now, 
which were then conceived to be~ neces- 
sary. He recollected perfectly well, that 
the Resolutions which were then agreed 
to originated from circumstances which 
arose in the course of debate. An asser- 
tion was supposed to have been made 
by his revered friend, the late Mr. Fox, 
that the Prince had an absolute hereditary. 
right to take upon himself the Regency, 
during the incapacity of his royal Fa- . 
ther. It was on the supposition that such 


an assertion had been made, and a claim 


of that nature set ap, that Mr. Pitt con- 
ceived it to be his duty to bring forward 
this Resolution, in the way of Counter- 
Resolution. There might, therefore, have 
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been at that time some necessity for such 
Resolution, but it did not follow that there 
was the same necessity now, when no 
such expressions had been made: use of. 


He did not conceive that the Great Seal 


could at all supply the place of the royal 
authority ; and if it was intended to do so, 
he thought the person to whom it was en- 
trusted ought to have the power to ‘assent 
to or dissent from the proceedings, of the 
two Houses, and exercise a choice whe- 
ther he was to affix the seal or not. He 
eould not agree with the Resolutions which 


had been read. He objected also to the 


principle of that House voting abstract 

propositions, and should therefore con- 

clude by moving the previous question. 
Sir Francis Burdett rose to support the 


" motion made by the noble lord who had 


just satdown, That noble lord had fully 
stated his reasons for opposing the Resolu- 


.tion to which the Hotise was now called 


upon to agree. His own object in rising 


‘was to add a few more reasons to those 
-which had been so well urged by the no- 


ble lord. He thought, in the first place, 
that the ground taken by the noble lord 
in his opposition to that Resolution was 
such as imperiously to require an answer 
from those gentlemen, who relied so much 
upon the argument of necessity. . It be- 
hoved those gentlemen to shew in what 
the necessity consisted. In his opinion 


that necessity had not been as yet made 


out ; and the whole appeared to be but a 
false pretence to do that which nothing 
but extreme necessity could justify. Why 
had there been such discussion, such cun- 


 trariety of opinion, if the necessity was 


clear: If the case were one of necessity, 
the necessity would admit of no alterna- 
tive ; but in this instance the House had an 
alternative and, therefore there could be no 
such extreme necessity as had been con- 
tended for. The House was perfectly at 
liberty to do one of two things, and con- 
sequently could not be restricted to one 
onlv; as it would if acting under the 
pressure of an imperious necessity. Gen- 
tlemen might therefore call it expediency, 
conveniency, or designate it by any other 
pliable and indefinite term, but necessity 
they could not call it. The noble lord 


‘had stated, and had stated truly, that the 


bare assertion of an abstract proposition 
by that House could have, and ought to 


- nave no influence on a question like the 


present, and was. in, most cases to be de- 
precated. Of this there could be -little 
doubt; that an Assembly constituted as 


that House was, could not be thought to 
bind either others or themselves at dif 
ferent periods. The mischief arising from 
this folly had been but too obvious, 
Hence it was, that as every House of 
Commons had a right to an opinion, and 
the expression of it, that the Journals of 
that House exhibited such a motley speci- 
men of repugnant opinions, and contra- 
dictory resolutions; and for this reason, 
had he always been hostile to that House, 
or any Assembly so composed, takin 
upon itself the province of laying down 
abstract propositions, ultimately confirm- 
ing and contradicting each other. 
The noble lord had also adverted to the 
great difference which existed between 
the circumstances that attended the ins 
troduction of the second Resolution to the 
House in the year 1788, and at the pre- 
sent time : it appeared, that, in the course 
of the discussion, the question of right had 
been advanced ; it rested upon the opi- 
nion of arf individual, an opinion which 
the prince of Wales did not sanction, 
Now, this opinion in favour of the ques- 
tion of right, did appear to the hon. bart. 
not to be well fuunded ; for where there 
was right there must be law; right was, 
in fact, law; and where there was no law 
there was no right. He therefore inferred, 
that the Priuce’s succession to the office 
of Regent was not absolutely matter of 
right. But he would here ask, if there 
could be right only where there was law, 
by what right could that House assume 
to itself the power of providing the means 
of supplying the defect in the Executive 
Government? Where was the law which 
warranted the right of such assumption? 
And if the law could not be found, he 
would ask, how came they by the right? 
There was, however, this difference be- 
tween the supposed right of the Prince to ~ 
the Regency, and the supposed right of 
that House to nominate the Regent, that 
in the former case there could be no 
doubt of the fitness and expediency of the 
Prince being the Regent, though there 
must be doubts as to the expedience of 
that House usurping the power of appoint- 
ing any person Regent. The Heir Ap- 
arent ought to succeed to the Sovereign 
‘ower, in every case of the demise of the 
Crown. The present case was a demise 
of the Crown (Hear! hear!) This sup- 
position was in no way inconsistent with 
the actual and existing integrity of the 
Kingly power. In all other cases of de- 


| mise, the Heir Apparent to the throne 
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was designed to succeed to the govern- 


ment of the country. In former periods 
of our history, in the event of the impri- 
sonment of the reigning monarch, of his 
being driven out of his kingdom, and in 
being absent from his dominions, as in the 
case of Edward 4, in all such cases, the 
expediency and fitness of the next heir 
succeeding to the Executive Power dur- 
ing such demise could not have been 
questioned. He thought this, indeed, to 
rest upon a vital principle of the consti- 
tution, which regarded the parts of the 
constitution as distinct in themselves, 
however united or mingled in their joint 
co-operation. This, he had no doubt, 
would be providing for the defect in the 
executive, In a way more consonant to 
the sound principles of the constitution. 
And he saw no reason why the minister 
should now call for a further delay to pass 
his own measure, when the same purpose 
could be more constitutionally answered 
without any delay, or at least without more 
than the delay of two orthree days. They 
had now been six weeks without a govern- 
ment, and he saw no reason for adding to 
that delay by preferring one mode of pro- 
ceeding to another, which was not only 
more constitutional, but would be produc- 
tive of comparatively no delay, to say no- 


’ thing of the House being called upon to 


exercise a right which did not belong to it. 
An hon. and learned gent. had last night 
asked, if, because the King was to be inca- 
pacitated, the [louse of Commons was to be 
incapacitated also? In timesmore pure, and 
with respect to the conformation of that as- 
sembly, infinitely more perfect, no such 


_right was insisted on, and the want of it 


was not thought an incapacitation. But 
how was the House incapacitated by not 
assuming that province which the consti- 
tution had not given to it? The way of its 
duty, in the present case, was clear, plain, 
and explicit. In addressing the Prince, 
and offering him in that Address an opi- 
nion, and grounding upon that opinion a 
request, we did not usurp adisputed power, 
but exercised an undoubted right. We 
adhered to the good, old, sound principles 
of the constitution, by keeping within the 
sphere of our own rights and duties. The 
perfection of the constitution was its sim- 
plicity ; and which course was more ana- 
logous to that simplicity? The doubtful, 
indirect, confused, and inefficient proceed- 
ing by Bill, or the simple, easy, direct 
course of Address? And yet, after spend- 
ing six weeks in doing nothing, we were 


now to give rise .to still. greater dela " 
by preferring the former course to of 
latter! The hon. -baronet insisted that a 


‘great deal of time had been unnecessarily 


wasted, and that the country ought not te 
have been suffered to remain six weeks 
under a mangled constitution, and without 
a chief magistrate competent to discharge 
the duties of that high office. 

The hon. baronet then proceeded te 
animadvert upon the facetious observa- 
tions, which his remark relative to the cor- 
poration of the city of London had called 
forth from a right hon. gent. (Mr. Can- 
ning.) He congratulated that right hon. 
gent. upon his restoration to those powers 
of pleasantry, which, unfortunately for’ 
the entertainment of the House, had so 
long been clouded. The hon. baronet 
said, he was not surprised, that the nati- 
onal calamity, which that right hon. gent. 
had been so instrumental in producing, had 
clouded for so long a time his character- 
ietic gaiety and accustomed facetiousness. 
It was not, however, to be wondered at, 
that the right hon. gent. should grow 
somewhat grave, when he contemplated 
the dreadful marks of death, which the 
direful Expedition to- Walcheren had in- 
flicted upon this country. The hon, ba- 
ronet thought, that while the,country was 
groaning under the miseries of that fatal 
and disgraceful Expedition, the merriment 
of one of the authors of those miseries 
might have been better spared ; and more 
particularly of him who stood before the 
public, self-convicted of having acted in 
concert with a colleague (lord Castle- 
reagh) whom he had denounced as unfit, 
unworthy, and inefficient. Here, indeed, 
there was more than enough to suspend 
any unseasonable quips and quirks and 
drolleries, conscious, as that right hon. 
gent. must have been, that if ever there 
was a minister of this country who de- 
served impeachment, it was that right 
hon. gent., for his conduct in that transac- 
tion. No wonder, then, that the sense of . 
his situation had depressed those light and 
airy sallies of pleasantry in which that 
tight hon. gent. so much delighted, and 
which, however deficient in instruction, 
could not be said to be wholly destitute of 
amusement. Now, however, that the 
right hon. gent. had happily been restored 
to the exercise of his suspended powers, 
the hon. baronet said he would seriously 
advise him to be more select as to the. 
subjects of his jokes.in future. - Inthe best 
periods of our history, the lerd mayor, 
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aldermen, and common council of the 
city of London were to be found taking 
a zealous and active part in defence of the 
rights and liberties of Englishmen. They 
were a very important body, and had 
- considerable weight in all the political 
affairs of the country. At the period of 
the Revolution, they sat together with the 
first orders of the state, and in the Con- 
vention which then assembled, they did 
not prove themselves unworthy of co-ope- 
rating with the highest of the nobility in 
the great work which was then accom- 
lished, They had been in the most try- 
ing times of our history a great weight 
in the scale, and therefore had they been 
a party in waiting upon the Prince of 
Orange and addressing him to take upon 
himself the administration of public affairs. 
What would the right hon. gent. say, if 
the citizens of London were now to pre- 
sent an Address to the Prince of Wales? 
Although the right hon. gent. now af- 
fected to hold such bodies in great con- 
tempt, and although the interference of 
the citizens of London in matters of state 
was now treated as perfectly ridiculous, 
the right hon. gent. did not always hold 
them in such utter contempt: for how- 
ever he might now despise them, he had 
not thought it beneath his dignity, when 
Secretary of State; to meet a parcel of 
contractors and loan jobbers at a public 
dinner given at a tavern; and even to 
condescend to vary their conviviality by 
haranguing them, in a sage and set speech, 
apon the state of the nation. 
~The hon: bart. next proceeded to ob- 
serve upon the speech made last night, by 
the hon. and learned gent. who sat be- 
hind him (Mr. Horner.) That speech, 
considered as a whole, he thought very 
_ candid. and intelligent. But there was 
one part of it from which he must beg 
leave to dissent. It was that part where 
the hon. and learned gent. seemed to ar- 
gue, as if there was some law which was 
above the law of the land; a constitutional 
‘ something which was only to be: found in 
the proceedings of parliament. From this 
epinion he must totally dissent; or, if 
there was such a law, he confessed his un- 
derstanding to be too narrow to compre- 
hend it. He acknowledged no law supe- 
rior to that which was to be found in the 
Statute Book ; and as to the recorded pro- 
ceedings of parliament, they were so vari- 
able and contradictory that he could not 
gee how any thing could be extracted 
from such an inconsistent mass which de- 
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served the name of law. What wasacon- 
stitution but certain things established b 
law ? but to talk of a law which was be. 
yond the law, was, in his mind, to talk of 
a constitution in the air. It was evident 
that the generality of those who argued 
upon the constitution, differed entirely in 
their ideas of what was the constitution, 
and consequently all arguments were like 
endeavours to cast up the same sum with 
different figures.— As to the mode that was 
proposed for supplying the deficiency, it 
appeared to him more like ‘a complete 
subversion and usurpation of the Crown, 
than the supplying its deficiency. If the 
two Houses wished to create a third estate, 
they ought to create a will also to judge ofits. 
necessary functions. Now, the gentlemen 
on the other side of the House seemed to 
consider the Great Seal as something pos- 
sessing a magetic influence, a sort of a talis- 
man, which could effect miracles ; and one 
right hon. gent.'\(Mr. Canning) seemed to 
think, that its having been thrown into the 
Thames at the time of the Revolution, made 
a serious difference in the question. The 
gentlemen.on the other side mistook the 
principles of the Revolution entirely, if they 
thought Great Seal or no Great Seal was 
of any importance on that occasien. It 
was a great principle which was settled at 
that time, that power originated with the 
people; and that there did exist an origi- 
nal contract between the Crown anid the 
people, which, if violated by the Crown, 
the power lawfully reverted to the peo- 
ple, who might confer it where they 
thought proper. It was this great principle 
which our ancestors had in their thoughts 
at the time of the Revolution, and the 
miserable expedient of making a sove- 
reign of a Great Seal never occurred to 
them. 

As for the precedent of the Resolutions 
of 1788, he never would admit that there 
was any necessity or expediency in the 
House of Commons laying down abstract 
propositions, and entering them upon their 
Journals to govern future cases, however 
dissimilar they might be in the circum- 
stances. The ministers, however, had 
been most servile imitators of the prece- 
dent of 1788, and never seemed to have 
considered the reason why those Resolu- 
tions were then passed. Similar Resolu- 
tions were not now called for, as‘ nobody 
had, upon tbe present oécasion, started the 
doctrine which was then so warmly dis- 
cussed. He, indeed, suspected that in. 
1788, as weil as upon the present occasion, 
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ministers had a reason which they did not 
choose'to” avow, and that was to produce 
as great a delay as possible. The Resolu- 
tion which was now before the House as- 
serted a thing which was not true in fact, 
namely, that the two Houses of Parliament 
« lawfully, fully, and freely represented 
«all the estates of the people of the realm.” 
This statement was directly contrary to 

. the fact: it was an assertion totally un- 
called for, and, in his opinion, most un- 
wise. He therefore felt it to be his duty, 
to take the sense of the House, upon the 
second Resolution—or rather to divide the 
‘House in order to have the objection re- 
corded on the Journals—for as to. what 
was called the sense of the House, that 
would doubtless on this, as on mest other 
questions, accord with the sense of the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, or rather of the tripod whence 
he delivered his oracles. 

The Honourable William Lambe declared 
his concurrence in the second Resolu- 
tion, that the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment had the right to supply the defect in 
the personal exercise of the royal autho- 
rity, from whatever kind of incapacity 
arising. Adverting to the favourable ac- 
count of the state of his Majesty’s health. 
which had that day been published, he 
congratulated the House and the country 
upon it. But at the same time he could 
not help casting back his eyes upon the 
delay, which had been allowed to inter- 
vene between the suspension of the royal 
functions, and the provision necessary to 
be made for it; and protesting against it 
as contrary to the recognized fundamental 
law of the constitution. Reverting to the 
question of right, he maintained that whe- 
ther the incapacity arose from the absence 
of the King, or from any other cause,the two 
‘Houses had an undoubted right to provide 
the remedy, and in proof of this, he cited 
the proceedings of the Long Parliament 
in the reign of Charles the first, though 
rejected by modern patriots as precedents. 
When he considered the ability of the 
lawyers who sat in that parliament, though 
they had come to an erroneous conclusion, 
yet, in his opinion, they had clearly esta- 
blished the ancient law in favour of the 
right of the House. No one was more 
disposed than he was to admit, with the 
hon. baronet, that there were defects in 
the representation of that House. No one 
was more willing to contend for the ne- 
cessity of some reform; but still he 
must declare that until such reform 
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took place, their assemblage was legal. 
The hon. baronet, anxious as he was 
in his efforts to prevent anarchy, ought 
to consider; in reality, what an anar- 
chy he was introducing by thus sweep- 
ing away at one blow all their parlia- 
mentary acts for 100 years back—by thus 
reducing them at once to the primary as- 
semblies. The hon. baronet’s own pro- 
ceedings too were at direct variance with 
his principles. Thus some time ago he ap- 
plied to the House for the appointment of 
a committee to enquire into the State of 
the Representation : upon this proceeding, 
if agreed to, no doubt he intended to found 
a bill. Now, where was the use of the 
hon. baronet’s application, or where would 
be the validity of his bill, in case, as he 
declared, that House was not legally con- 
vened ? So much for the constitutional 
doctrine of the hon. baronet.—Now with 
respect to the delay which had taken 
place, he must say he thought that delay 
in the highest degree dangerous. He 
viewed it ina very different light, indeed, 
from that in which it was regarded by a 
right hon. gent. opposite(Mr. Canning) who 


had declared that if a further adjourn- 


ment had been proposed, *he would have 
assented to it. It was right in the House, 
all would allow, to take effectual measures 
for Supplying the deficiencies in the exe- 
cutive ; but could any person say that it 
was right in them to defer this duty week 
after week, and proceed from one adjourn- 
ment to another? Who knew what 
might be the effects of such delay—the 
injury arising from the precedent—the 
danger of the example—the detriment 
which must ensue to the public service? 
Delicacy had been assigned as the reason 
and the apology. He was very ready to 
allow every deference to that delicacy 
within the bounds of discretion ; he was 
willing to do it abstractedly as well as in- 
dividaally. It was impossible not to see 
this desire in the general sympathy of the 
country—it was impossible not to see the 
great bulwark raised round the monarch 
by the universal respect and compassion 
which he excited. Abstractedly, indeed, 
every delicacy was due to kings. It was 
the misfortune of their high station, that 
every act they did was the source of ob-- 
servation—their lives, their errors, their 
failings, their misfortunes, even their very 
maladies were subject to an inquisition, 
and might be productive of the most. im- 
portant effects. ‘The proceeding by Bill 
he deprecated altogether. As to its hay- 
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ing. more weight than an Address, he con® 
fessed himself. incapable. of conceiving 
how that could be the case.—He could 
not see how a commission executed by a 
body could possibly have more. efficiency 
than the act of the body itself, whence that 
‘commission emanated. The proceeding 
by Bill he thought illegal ; but even sup- 
posing it was equally legal with .that by 
Address, ‘still could not every object be as 
well attained by the latter? Could notevery 
limitation beasefiectually imposed? Could 
not any provision be as well engrafted on 
the Address as they were ina former in- 
stance on the Declaration of Rights? He 
did not wish, constitutionally speaking, to 
trust tothe discretion of any Regent or of 
any King; it was right to suspect them, 
not personally, but politically; it was 
right to watch over them witha vigilance, 
which, without supposing them unjust, 
might prevent their being so. To those 
who would say that the mode of Address 
freed the Regent from this suspicion, he 
would ask, did not the mode by Bill rather 
tend to throw that suspicion upon parlia- 
ment?. Did it not go to say that the mo-. 
ment the, Prince came into power, he 
might influence the House, and fritter 


away the limitations? As to the care of. 


the King’s person, whoever-had observed 
the duty and veneration which the Prince 
had manifested towards his royal. father 
could be under no apprehension upon that 
point. King William, it was known, had 
refused to assent to two Biils founded on 
the Declaration of Rights at the Revolu- 
tion; the Triennial Bill, and a bill respect- 
ing the Judges’ salaries. But the parlia- 
ment and the people prevailed at last. 
Here they would have a better security 
in the word and honour of the Prince, in 
some measure voluntarily given. The 
hon. gent. concluded, by again declaring 
his preference of the mode of Address in 

_ every point of view, and with hoping that 
the House would revise its decision of last 
night. 

Me. Stephen began by observing, that he 
found great difficulty in re 
manner of the hon. baronet’s (sir F. Bur- 
dett) argument, but very little to the. mat- 
ter. - The hon. member, however, who had 
just sat down, had, in his eloquent and im- 
presrive speech, anticipated much of what 

e had to ange in reply to the hon. baro-. 
net.. He had the misfortune to differ from 


. the hon. baronet in every point but one. 
To différ from the hon. baronet, was, in- 


deed, nothing new, but the difference in { 


plying to the | 
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the present instance was rather singular, 
The hon. baronet had declared his concur. 
rence in all the sentiments of a speech de-. 
livered by an hon. and learned gent. (Mr, 


-Horner) last night, with one exception, 


Now, that exception was exactly the only 
point in which be (Mr. Stephen) happened: 
to agree with the hon, and learned gent, 
to whom the hon. baronet alluded. He’ - 
agreed with the hon. and learned gent,’ 
that in the practice and law of parliament. 
the foundation was to be found of some of 
the most important constitutional: princi-; 
ples, independent of the statute law and 
common laws of the land. He admitted, 
that the value of the precedent of the Re-. 
volution did not arise from the use which 
had been made of the Great Seal on that: 
occasion, but the constitutional principle 
which had then been established —not that: 
the two Houses of Parliament had a right 
to cashier, as it had been called, the King, 
when he attempted to violate public li- 
beriy, but. it was, as Mr. Justice Black- 
stone said, with his_ usual ‘correctness, a 
case compounded of .various parts, form- 
ing a principle upon which they were not 
only justified, but bound to act, ifa similar 
instance should occur. If, then, a sove- 
reign should abrogate the. fundamental 
laws of the realm and leave the kingdom, — 
there would be an abdication and a va- 
cancy, and the Lords and Commons would 
have the right to supply the defect, and~ 
alter the succession, as had been done at. ° 
the Revolution. Inthe year 1788, how- 
ever, they had a new case, and the three - 
estates of the realm determined that upon 
such an occasion the proceeding ought.to 


be such as was now proposed by his right |. 


hon, friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The hon. baronet well knew that 
the constitution was not the work of a day, 
but that it arose gradually from the prac-. 
tice of parliament, in particular cases, by 
which several great, and leading general, 
principles wete, solemnly sanctioned and 
established—some of the most important 
of these depended only upon one prece- 
dent. The crown was hereditary, but 
subject to different rules of succession. 
from those which belonged to the ordinary 
succession to property ; there was no co- 
parcenary; all the females did not,inherit 
together, according to the common law. of 
the kingdom. At the death of Edward VI. 
his sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, did not 
succeed as co-heirs, but Mary succeeded 
alone, and from this circumstance the ca- 
non was formed, that in cases of female 
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succession, the elder sister alone should be 
the heir to the crown. He could not find 
another precedent for this rule. Mary, 
too, succeeded her brother, though only of 
the half blood—another poimtin which the 
succession to the crown differed from the 


Jaw in other cases, and by this precedent, 


another important general canon was es- 
tablished. In the same manner, he re- 
garded the precedent of 1788, as establish- 
ing @ new canon, that where an incapacity 
in the Sovereign took place, the right de- 
volved upon the two Houses to provide for 
the temporary exercise of the royal autho- 
rity, and that the constitutional mode of 
proceeding was by Bill; every other pro- 
ceeding being then solemnly negatived. 
This was the broad foundation on which 
his right hon. friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stood, in adhering to the prece- 
dent of 1788. It was not merely an in- 
choate transaction, but as far as the ques- 
tions upon both the second and third Resa- 
Jutions were concerned, consummated; for 


_the parliament had actually been opened 


by commission. Here, therefore, was a 
full. and complete precedent, and, as had 
been justly observed, one which was af- 
terwards practically ratified by the sanc- 
tion of his Majesty when he recovered, 
and by the royal assent having been given 
by him to several bills which had been in- 
troduced into a parliament held under 
these circumstances. This argument had 
been so much felt by gentlemen on the 
other side, that they had made the strong- 
est efforts to meet it, though without suc- 
cess. They spoke in disparaging terms of 


the party in power on that occasion, and’ 


of other circumstances, in their opinion, 
detracting from the force of this prece- 
dent. But they did not appear to consi- 
der that reasoning of this kind might over- 
turn some of the most important prece- 
dents on the Journals of the House. The 
proceeding in 1788, could not, without the 
on danger, be regarded in any other 
ight than as a full and complete prece- 
dent. Instead of this, however, hon. mem- 
bers -had treated it without even a decent 
respect. They described it as a flagrant 


absurdity, as a fraud, an imposition, and 


even as high treason against the constitu- 
tion. What would be the consequence, if 
this sort of reasoning were to be applied 
to the precedent at the Revolution? 
~The hon. and learned gent. next ad- 
verted to the reasons given by the hon. 
ent. who spoke last, in support of his pre- 


erence of the mode of proceeding by Ad- 
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dress rathef than by Bill. This had been — 
but little touched upon in the ‘course of 
the debate of last night; and all he could. 
collect from the hon. gent.’s observations 
was, that his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales would feel himself more bound to 
adhere to the declaration and wishes of the 
two Houses, if the proceeding by Address 
should be adopted. He concurred in 
every thing that had been said respecting 
the punctilious honour of the Prince of | 
Wales, but the hon. gent. seemed to have 
forgot his’ own: argument, that personal 
confidence was not a good constitutional 
principle in any case. But the hon. 
gent. asked if the two Houses and the peo- 
ple. would bear that their confidence 
should be abused? He asked in return, 
whether they would bear that the Regent 
should violate an act of parliament? 
Kings and Regents must act by advisers, 
and the mode by Bill would afford a bet- 
ter remedy against evil counsellors. Re- 
verting to the case of the Revolution, Mr. 
Stephen stated, that a distinction had been’ 
noticed by the right bon. gent. near hin 
(Mr. Canning), who had treated the sub- 
ject with so much force and elaquence, to 
which no reply had been made. On that 
occasion there was no King to affix the 
Seal to a Commission. If they had used 
the Seal in thé name of James 2, who had 
abdicated, the Convention would have vio- 
lated their principles. Here, however, no 
such difficulty existed. There was in ex- 
istence a King, in whose name every thing 
must proceed, whether the Seal was in 
the custody of a Regent or a Chancellor. 
Whoever had the custody of it, it must be 
the Great Seal of George the Third. The 
precedent of 1788 was exactly in point, 
and for the space of 21 years had been 
acquiesced in, and not impeached till the 
present moment.—The hon. and learned 
gent. then adverted to the charge of delay 
for seven weeks, and observed that if this. 
was to be alledged as a fault in his right 
hon. friend, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, it was a fault in which they were all 
implicated, for the adjournment had taken 
place when they were perfectly aware of 
the King’s incapacity. He contended, how- 
ever, that the conduct of his right hob. 
friend, in this respect, deserved praise and 
not blame; and this. would appear from 
the evidence before the House, which the 
hon. gént. opposite (Mr. Whitbread). - 
to have very much misunderstood. 
He did not know where the hon. gent. had 


found any thing to‘support the view he 
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had taken of it, unless in the questions 
_ which he himself had asked in the Com- 
mittee, and which had been expunged. 
There certainly was no foundation for it 
in the printed Report. He found there 
the most confident hopes expressed of his 
Majesty’s ultimate recovery, and in this 
case the physicians had declared, that 
they thought that his Majesty’s having 
been previously affected three times with 
the same disorder, and having recovered, 
though the matter certainly had two as- 
pects, was, upon the whole, rathera favour- 
able circumstance. Why, then, with such 
a chance of recovery, would his right 
hon. friend have been justified in neglect- 
ing to propose an adjournment, as long as 
the dearest interests of the country were 


not sacrificed? ‘'Fhere were one or two. 


ponware in the Report peculiarly conso- 
atory. The cause of the malady was 
known. It had been ascribed by all the 
physicians to a domestic calamity, and 
this had been stated as a ground of hope;, 
and if it had not been so stated, any one, 
even without a medical education, might 
have conjectured that where a sound sys- 
tem was,disturbed by an extrinsic cause, 
the more violent-the cause, so much the 
greater must be the chance of recovery 
when that cause was removed. And who 
that knew the feelings of a father, but must 
be aware of the violence of that cause ? 
A. modern poet, who well knew how to 
touch the heart, as well as to amuse the 
imagination, had afforded an apt illustra- 
tion of the affection which his Majesty 
entertained for his daughter :— 

Some feelings are to mortals given, 

, With less of earth in them than heaven; 
But if there be a human tear 
From pasgion’s drops refin’d and clear, 
A tear so limpid and so meek, 

It would not stain an angél’s cheek, 

?Tis that which pious fathers shed 

Upon a duteous daughter’s head. 
Lapy or THE Lake. 
If such were the parental extacies of his 
Majesty, what must have been his afflic- 
tion in losing this daughter, under the 
most trying circumstances,—a daughter 
whom he knew to have been struggling 
for weeks and months with death.—The 
_ hon, and learned gent. said, that when he 
- heard of the agitation of his Majesty, on 
receiving the daily report of his daughter’s 
health ; when he heard of his daily visit; 
when he figured to himself his venerable 
form approaching his child, only to mark 
with his yet remaining senses her faulter- 


ing voice, and feeble respiration, while 
4 { 
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that.child, as the flame of life glimmered 
in the socket, shewed “ Her ruling passion 
strong in death,” and presented the ring — 
to her father, that he might remember 
her whom he could not see—when he 
heard all this, he was not ashamed to con. . 
fess that he could not hear ail this with- 
out shedding a tear. Still, however, this 
afforded a consolatory hope of his Majes- 
ty’s recovery ; and he could not help con- 
gratulating the House upon the reflection, 
that a constitution which had withstood 
such an attack could not be much injured, 
that it had still a self-restoring power, and 
that there was strong ground to conclude, © 
that the country would be for a longer — 
time blessed with a King, whose virtues 
during a reign of fifty years had sunk so 
deep into the hearts of his subjects.—If. 
his right hon. friend had not delayed for the 
longest term that the dearest interests of the. - 
country would admit, under these favour- 
able circumstances, ke would have shrunk 
from his duty towards one of the best and 
most amiable sovereigns that ever graced 
the throne of this or of any other nation, 
He was glad that the merits of his Majes- 
ty had been recognized on both sides of 
the House, and he did not envy the feel- 


ings of those who yesterday grudged the — 


House even that satisfaction, and alluded to 
the failures of the various administrations 
that had been in office during his Majesty’s. 
long and eventful reign. He hoped the 
country would soon again have the advan- 
tage of his full restoration, with all hjs 
regal virtues. Never, perhaps, was there _ 
a monarch so beloved. The hon. and 
learned gent. concluded, by remarking that 
the imputations of delay by the gentlemen 
opposite were at war with their objection 
roceeding by Bill. It was not 
the Bill, but the spirit of controversy, 
which occasioned the delay. If the 
Bill should be acrimoniously contested in. 
all its stages, a considerable delay would 
no doubt take place, but without this the 
proceeding by Bill could not be much more 
dilatory than that by Address. The Ad- 
dress-of the Irish Parliament had. been 
about fifteen days, he believed, under dis- 
cussion. It was for the gentlemen on the 
other side to prevent delay, by ceasing 
from that, tedious opposition by which the. - 
progress of the measure had been re- 
tarded. 

Mr. Charles Williams Wynn contended, 
that the House was not warranted in ar- 
guing this subject by areference to the’ 
virtues of his Majesty during a reign, of 
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fifty years, on the one hand; nor, on the 
other, by math ig | on the virtues of his 
royal highness the Prince of Wales, and 
the confidence that might safely be placed 
in that illustrious personage.. They were 
there met to decide upon a great consti- 
tutional question, and should in debating 
it, consider the situation of a King ge- 
nerally, not of the reigning King, nor of 
the present Prince of Wales. He agreed 
fully in the principle laid down in the 
second Resolution, “ that it was the right 
and duty of the two Houses of Parliament 
to provide the means of supplying the de- 
fect in the personal exercise of the royal 
authority ;”” but he was confident that that 
right and that duty were sufficiently esta- 
blished by the Resolutionghat was agreed 
to in the year 1788, and that it was wholly 
unnecessary to pass a similar Resokation in 
the presentinstance: but as the Resolution 


has received the sanction of the Committee, 


he did not think it proper to get rid of it 
now by the previous question, lest that 
might bring the principle itself into doubt. 
On the third R 

derable difficulty in stating the opinion he 
entertained, differing as it did from the 
opinions of those whom he most loved and 
respected; but he had to decide upon a 
great constitutional question, and could 
not give up his conviction in deference to 
the highest and most revered authorities. 
He had, however, the satisfaction of know- 
ing, that in the line of conduct he was in 
this instance adopting, he was following 
the example of one whose memory he 
most honoured and revered, and whose 
name he bore*. The third Resolution 
rested upon the two preceding Resolutions. 
If the two Houses should at once direct the 
‘Keeper of the Great Seal to affix it. to a 
commission for declaring the royal assent 
to a bill, that proceeding would be a nul- 
lity ; the bill would not be an act of par- 
liament ; and no court of justice would be 
bound to take notice of it. But in this 
case, the two Houses would have previously 
declared the incapacity of the sovereign, 
and from this would arise their authority, 
founded on the necessity of the case, to or- 
der the King’s own Seal to be affixed to the 
commission. These previous Resolutions 
therefore were the basis of the proceeding 
of the House, as without such declaration 
of the fact and of the right, any fabric 
that might be raised upon the third Re- 


*Sir William Williams. See Cobbett’s 
Parliamentary History, vol. 5, pp. 42, &c. 
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solution would not stand the slightest 
touch. In either course of proceeding, by. 
Bill or by Address, the courts of law 
would be obliged to take notice of them, 
He could not, therefore, allow that the 
proceeding by Bill would be illegal. 
There was nothing obligatory on the 
House to proceed by either course more 
than by the other. It had, indeed, been 
argued, that the precedent of 1788 had 
established a new canon in the constitu- 
tion. Ifthe hon. and learned gent. who 
used that argument, and who sat in that . 
House in consequence of the Union with 
Ireland, had aa it previous tothe Union, 
it might have had some weight ; but at 
present, the gentlemen who represented 
Ireland had as good a right to refer to the: 
precedent of the Irish Parliament. , It had 
also been said that the precedent of 1788 | 
had been finally ratified by the King, as 
the bills which had been introduced 
during the progress of the Regency Bill 
had been ultimately completed. Not one 
of those bills however, had passed either 
House previous to the second commission, 
and, at all events, that House would not 
allow either the King or the other House 
to advert to the progress of any measures 
it passed, except for the purpose of ascer- 
taining that they had been read three 
times. Yet, after all, this was but a 
technical view of the question, The 
King’s Speech was always considered the 
speech of his ministers, approving of their 
own measures; and in the Commissioner’s 
Speech, which had been so much dwelt. 
upon, there was no allusion whatever to 
any of the bills before the House at the — 
time. 

As to the argument, that the proceed- 
ing by Address was not so expedient as 
that by Bill, he must contend that the 
Address, if accepted by the Regent, with 
its accompanying conditions, would have 
the force of an act of parliament. It would 
be as absurd to think of providing for 
giving the assent of the King, whom they | 
had already declared incapable, to the. 
Bill of the right hon. gent., as it would 
have been to have provided for giving the: 
assent of James the second to the act. de- 
claring his abdication. The functions of 
the executive were suspended, and it 
was the duty of the House to proceed in 
the plainest way to supply the defect. 
The argument, that the delay arose from 
the. opposition to the course. proposed, 
amounted to this, that if the House would 
implicitly agree to all the measures of the 
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_ right bon. gentlemen opposite, they would 


\ 


‘be sooner completed. The course by bill 


was tedious in its process, ahd necessarily 
must be attended with delay. The simpler 
course would be to declare the incapacity, 
and to provide at once for supplying it by 
Address. A right hon. gent. had, on a 
former night, supposed a case of the Re- 
gent being advised to overturn the whole 
policy of the state; but he would suppose 
a Case not less urgent in rendering the im- 
mediate supply of the executive functions 


“necessary. Suppose the cabinet had re- 


solved to evacuate Portugal, against the 
opinion of lord Wellington, would that 

eneral, having the declaration of both 
file as to the incapacity of the King 
before him, feel bound to obey an order 
from the Secretary of State to withdraw 


the British army from the peninsula? 


Could he, for disobeying it, be punished 
by any court-martial or civil court ?—He 
concurred in the opinion of lord Camden 
in 1788, that during the King’s incapacity, 
the functions of the executive government 
were suspended. But if there were no 
other argument ‘in favour of the Address 
than that, the House ought to take care 
not to usurp the executive power. The 
soundest principle of the constitution was, 
that which kept the executive and legisla- 
tive powers distinct. If the House could 
now provide for giving the royal assent to 
a Bill, they might do so, on another occa- 
sion, where the ‘same necessity may not 
exist. He did not mean to say that the 
Houses of Parliament should decide in this 
instance from any contemplation of any 
fature evil, which might result from the 
precedent ; but when two courses pre- 
sented themselves, they ought to adopt 
that which was plainest and least objec- 
tionable. He hada respect for the pre- 
cedent of 1788, but that had not 
been acted upon, whereas the precedent 
of the Revolution had been tried, and 
had stood the test of time. On all these 
grounds he should prefer the mode of pro- 
ceeding by Address. 

Mr. Wilberforce, upon the fullest consi-: 
deration he could give the question, re- 
mained of the same opinion as formerly. 
He could not but consider it rather strange, 
that those hon. gentlemen, who were so 
sanguine in discovering objections to the 
course recommended by his right hon. 
friend (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
should speak of their own plans in general 
terms, without adverting to any of the 
objections to which they were, too, liable. 
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For , himself, he thought that the Mouse 
had only a choice of difficulties, and that 
no plan’ that could be proposed would’ be 
free from objections. The House was in 
this instance transcending the line which 
ought, in ordinary times, to bound their 
proceedings. He would grant, that they 
were substantively about to usurp a part 
of the executive power: but the necessity 
in the present situation of the country, of 
providing for its safety, by supplying the 
deficiency of the executive power, obliged 
them to resort to a course certainly ob- 
jectionable, and he would add anomalous, 
if it were not consistent with the course 
of proceedings adopted in the courts of | 
law, in cases concerning the right and se-, 
curity of landed*property. But it was con- 
tended, that they ought to proceed in a 
clear and simple manner, by appointing a 
Regent at once in a bold and manly way. 
If they should take that course, however, 
the Regent, accepting the Address with 
conditions, would have no more authority 
than the two Houses of Parliament would 
give him. Would such a*course satisfy 
the constitutional line that should bound 
their proceedings ? So far from doing the 
thing in a manly way, it would be, in 
truth, at the time they pretended to give 
the royal authority, to impose conditions 
upon the Regent in an irregular manner. 
The hon. member said he would own that 
any course would not be free from objec- 
tions ; but in the mode proposed by his 
right hon. friend they would be treading 
in the footsteps.ofthe constitution. When 
he considered the acuteness of those gen-_ 
tlemen who recommended the mode of 
Address, he could not help calling to mid 
what had taken place, inthe former case in 
1788, though unquestionably the discussion 
had in this instance been hitherto con- 
ducted with avery different temper. Yet 
he could not but bring to mind, that the 
discussions had on that occasion grown out 
of a claim of right. It was the more ne- 
cessary, therefore, though the right was 
not now claimed, to follow the former 
precedent, lest a departure from it, in this 
instance, might lead to an assertion of the 
right again on the part of some future 
Prince of Wales, if the same calamitous 
incapacity should unfortunately befal a 
future sovereign. The true value of the 
precedent was, that it would finally settle 
the question; and if they were to depart 
from it, there was no saying what diffi- 
culties and ill consequences might follow. 
It was of great importance for them “to 
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ursue a course which was defined and 
settled. It was the glory of the constitu- 
tion of this country, that they were there 
debating in bloodless contest those ques- 
tions which in former times were decided 
by armies in the field, and deluged the 
country with blood. The confirmation of 
‘the former precedent, by adopting it now, 
would put an end to any future contests. 
They ought therefore to abstain from open- 
ing on this occasion, a question which, in 
the formér instance, had been so com- 
pletely settled upon due and full delibera- 
tion. He did not feel attached to the 
former precedent on.the same grounds as 
his hon. and learned friend (Mr. Stephen,) 
who, from his legal habits might be in- 
duced to adhere to it asa point solemnly 
determined, but from a consideration of 
its tendency to promote the security of 
the constitution and the happiness of the 
people. He thought, that in the course 
of the debate last night gentlemen had 
argued too much from the present circum- 
stances of the royal family, rather than 
from the principles which ought to guide 
the conduct, of the House of Commons 
upon so momentous a question. It was 
to the eternal honour of the Prince of 
Wales, that his royal highness, and indeed 
one member of the royal family, seemed 
by their conduct to consider every thing 
in this country as the child and. creature of 
the laws; and that whatever his senti- 
ments might be upon the subject, his 


royal highness was waiting with dignity- 


for the decision of the two Houses of 
Parliament; a. line of conduct, than 
which nothing could be more constitu- 
tional, nor hold out a fairer prospectof what 
was to be expected under his future govern- 
ment, but however, the House ought 
not to advert to such points, they should 
act upon great public principles. If they 
were to adupt any course, which might 
lead to the re-assertion of the right, there 
was no knowing into what future dangers 
it might plunge the country. They. must 
therefore bear in mind, that on this occa- 
sion they were legislating for all succes- 
sive generations. It was consequently 
the more incumbent upon them to settle 
finally a question, which, if left open, 
‘might be attended hereafter with the most 
alarming consequences. As to the parti- 
cular restrictions proposed by his right 
hon. friend, he should not think, it right 
to give a hasty opinion, but should reserve 
what he had to say respecting, the subor- 
diate parts of the measure, till it should 
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be actually before the House. If he. un- 


derstood his right hon. friend right, he 
did not appear to insist upon those sub- 
ordinate parts, so as to preclude any mo- 
dification of them, in degree if not in» 
substance. As to what had been said re- 
specting the delay which had taken place, 
he should only observe, that when future 
historians. should record the whole trans- 
action for posterity, it would be the 
highest honour to the present times, and 
the great glory of the British constitution, 
that the two Houses of Parliament were 
quietly settling questions, which under 
other systems of government, and in dif- 
ferent times, would have been decided by 
violence and blood-shed. Gentlemen did‘ 
not seem to bear in mind, that the system 
about to be adopted was only atemporary . 
system; and he remembered that that was 
a great ground of the argument of the 
much lamented statesman, (Mr. Pitt) when 
he established the precedent of 1788, and 
in which he displayed his great talents, 
perhaps it might be said in a higher de- 
gree than on any other occasion. if gen- 
tlemen opposite did but consider the diffi- 
culties of that great man’s situation, he 
was confident, that even they would bear 
testimony, and pay a willing tribute-to 
the talents, the disinterestedness, and in- 
tegrity he displayed at the period he al- 
luded to. The House had now to act 
upon similar principles, and to carry on 
the executive power, without lessening 
the authority of the King,. when he should | 
resume the reins of. government. In his 
opinion, the House had reason to felicitate 
themselves, that if they adhered in the 
present instance to the precedent esta- 
blished, they would find it as it were a 
polar star, that would direct them, what- 
ever might be the darkness of the night 
or the storms of the sea. 4. 

Mr. Stewart said, that he should support 


-the proceeding by way of Address. He 


had approved of that mode of proceeding 
in the year 1789, in the Irish House of Par- 


liament, and he had done so from attach- 


ment to the King and to the House of 
Brunswick... 
Mr. Grattan rose to say a few. words on 
the question before the Committee, and to 
state briefly the grounds of the vote which 
he meant to give. The first consideration - 
that: presented itself to the mind on this 
occasion, was, that all the operations of 
the constitution were suspended by the 
unhappy calamity that had fallen upon the 
King. The functions of the royal autho-~, 
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rity thus suspended temporarily, it followed 

- of course that the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment should take measurés for supplying 
the deficiency. To the two Houses of 
Parliament, and to no other body of men 
in the nation, belonged the right anc the 
power to supply the defect of the royal 
functions and to. make the constitution 
whole. If that right and that power could 
belong to any other class of the subjects of 
this realm, there would be at once an end 
to the constitution; if they were to de- 
volve upon the society at large, the na- 
_tion would be reduced to the state of pri- 
meval anarchy. The two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, therefore, one representing the nation 
by hereditary right—the other by delegat- 
wi authority, alone have the right and the 

« power to provide for the safety of that 
community they so represent, upon such an 
emergency. Their obligation was founded 
upon the comprehensive political maxim, 

. salus populi suprema lex. That the com- 
munity had the right to provide for its 
own safety could not be questioned in 
cases of extremity ; but in all cases short 
of extreme necessity, the two constituti- 
onal bodies of representatives of the nation 
were bound to act upon that general maxim 
for the salvation of the whole community. 
Of the right, then, there was no question. 
The manner of exercising the right was 
next to be considered. It was obvious, 
that the two Houses, failing the principal 
member of the constitution, could have no 
constitutional power of legislation. The 
first step then to be taken, was to put 
themselves in a capacity to legislate by 
the creation of a third estate, by repair- 
ing the defective state of the constitution, 
by restoring to full vigour the functions of 
that member which were at present unfor- 
tunately suspended, by making the legis- 
lature whole. This would not be an act 
of legislation, for, to such an act, the two 
Houses were not competent; but an act 
of power authorised by the general right of 
the community to provide for its secarity. 
In the first place, then, they had a power, 
qualified by necessity, for supplying the. 
incapacity of the King, supported by the 
‘Tight of the community to preserve the 
‘constitution ; and, in the next place, they 
would have an actof parliament sanctioned 
‘by the whole constitution. This was the 
fair state of the case, and the course to be 
‘pursued for the attainment of the desired. 
object, was fully borne out and warranted | 
by the best precedent in history ; the. 
precedent of the Revolution. Yet it had 
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been argued that, as precedent only pro- 
vided for an actual vacancy of the throne, 
it did not strictly apply to the present 
case, which was to provide for supplying 
the incapacity of an existing sovereign,- 
This was a fallacy, because the precedent, 
which would be applicable to the greater, 
could not be inapplicable to the lesser 
necessity. The principle was the same 
in both; to supply some deficiency of the 
third branch of the constitution, and what- 
ever may be the difference of degree, 
there could be no doubt of the equal ap- 
plication of the same principle to both 
cases. Besides, it should not be forgotten, 
that the precedent of the Revolution had 
been acted upon, had been tried, had 
stood the test of time, had been cheer- 
fully submitted to by the people, and was 
devoutly looked up to as the’ great and’ 
permanent foundation of the rights and ~ 
liberties of the nation. How stood the. 
other precedent, which had been so much 
relied upon, that of 1788, in this respect? 
It was incomplete. The measure had 


sed that House it was true; but it was - 


no less true that it had not completed its 
progress in the other House, still more 
that it had not received the sanction of 
the third branch of the legislature ; but, 
above all, that it had never been acted 
upon, nor consequently submitted to by 
the people. If that and the other House 
were to direct the King’s officer to apply 
the King’s Seal to a public instrument, it 
would be an act of power; so also would 
it be an act of power, if they were to 
appoint a Regent. But the difference 
would be this, in the latter case they 
would only exercise a power derived from 
general right, and qualified by the neces- 
sity of the case ; in the former, they would 
usurp a power with which they could 
have no constitutional right to interfere. 
What power could the two Houses of Par- 
liament have over the servants of the 
King? Could they enforce obedience to 
their commands? Had they the power to 
punish the King’s officers for disobeying 
their orders? They had no such power, 


and to attempt to exercise it would be to __ 


assume. the functions of the executive go- 
vernment, to overstep the bounds of their 
own constitutional powers, to make them- - 
selves, as it were, the inheritors of the 
personal functions of the sovereign, in 
every case of temporary incompetence, 
and thereby to overthrow the just equili- 
brium of the British constitution. Why 


then, he would ask, should the two 
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Houses of Parliament assume the powers 
of the King, whose incapacity they had 
already declared ? If an act should pass, 
having the royal assent given to it, in con- 
sequence of the usurpation, it would be 
a self-convicted act of parliament. He 
should object to such a measure on two 
grounds, because it would be an unconsti- 
tutional exercise of the political power of 
the King, and because it would be to as- 
sume to two branches only the authority 
of the supreme legislature of the nation 
without even the semblance of the sanc- 
tion of the King. Suppose the two 
Houses were to issue orders to the com- 
mander in chief to prepare fur a parti- 
cular expedition, could they expect that 
he would yield obedience to such orders? 
Could they punish him for disobedience ? 
- Suppose again that they were to command 
the treasury to make a certain disburse- 
ment of the public money,.could they 


inforce obedience to their orders? If they 


‘could not then, what sort of an executive 
power must that be which cannot com- 
mand the officers of the crown? What 
sort of a legislative power must that be 
which cannot enforce the obedience of the 
subject? Could the two Houses impose a 
tax and punish a resistance to the levy of 
it? Would the loss of life during such re- 
sistance be found murder by a jury? 
With respect to the distinction between 
the political and personal character of 
the sovereign, that was a distinction 
which ought ever to be made with great 
caution. Jt was well known that when 
the Long Parliament overturned the con- 
_ stitutional monarchy, they made use of 
the political character of the King, in 
support of their pretensions, though the 
King’s personal character was in the ranks 
against them. As to limitations upon the 
powers to be exercised by the Regent, he 
should*never consent to take away from 
him any of the powers belonging to the 
' kingly office. He should acquiesce in 
the decision, but should vote for the pro- 
ceeding by Address. 

Mr. Yorke said, that the question now 
before the House was nothing more, than 
» whether the better mode of supplying the 
defect of the personal exercise of the 
Royal Authority was by. Bill or by way of 
Address. The arguments which ha 
heard, defining the duties and powers of 
that House, were just, but would not apply 
to a cast of urgent necessity. The House 
was now deliberating what ought to be 
done to provide for the calamity that had 
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fallen upon the nation. _. There was little 
or no resemblance between the circum- 
stances that attended the Revolution and 
those of the present emergency.—The 
throne was then vacant, now it was full; 
we had a King labouring under tempo- 
rary incapacity, but at that time a King 
was wanted. Precedents, in his opinion, 
ought always to be followed, except when 
the circumstances of the times presented 
some striking peculiarities of contrast. On 
such an occasion, the right hon. gent. said, 
he would not look to the letter of the law, 
but would trace out the spirit of the con- 
stitution, in the Records and Proceedings 
of Parliament. In the space of min 
two years, which had elapsed since the 
year 1788, the precedent established at 
that period had remained uncontroverted. 
It had not been contradicted or rescinded. 
But it did not stand upon its own single 
authority; it was founded on the‘ proceed- 
ings, at the two periods in the reign of 
Henry the Sixth ; both of which appeared 
to him to be strictly in point... If, as at 
that time, it should again happen that the 
crown devolved to an infant, and the in- 
fant was not placed by any expression of 
the will of the deceased Sovereign in any 
particular guardianship, would not the 
course which was then pursued be again 
adopted ? Would any difficulty be then- 
interposed-to putting the Great Seal to a 
commission? Would not this be an act 
which it would be imperative on the privy 
council to perform? The difference be- 
tween incapacity arising from: infancy, 
and that produced by indisposition, was 
immaterial, but a case of indisposition ece 
curred also in that reign, when the same 
power was used in the same manner. This 


- was previous to the civil war, which had 


not then commenced, as was proved, by 
the circumstance of the courts of justice 
sitting uninterrupted. He could not, there- 
fore, perceive the force of. those objections 
which had been raised agajnst the supposed 
assumption of an unconstitutional power, 

Sir John Newport observed, that the 
right hon. gent. who had just sat. down, 
had*well remarked, that precedents, to be 
in point, should be applicable to times and 
circumstances. With respect to the pree 
cedent of 1788, he was rather sucprized 
that an hon. and learned gent. (Mr. Ste» 


phen) who had condescended to represent 

an Irish Borough, should have, entirely 

overlooked, in his predilection for the pre- 

cedent of 1788-9, the conduct of the Irish 

at that, period. 
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who with so much tenacity adhered to the 
precedent of 1788, he would wish to ask, 
. Were We now in the same situation as at 
that period? Then, we were at peace and 
tran 


now? Then, the colossal power of France 


had not overshadowed the continent of 


Burope; was that the case now? ‘Then, 


the people of this country were not over-— 


burdened and borne down by the weight 
of taxation; was it so now? No: 
for the taxes and the burthens of the 
country had doubled during that period. 
Then, the King was ‘twenty-two years 
younger, and had not encountered that 
affliction, by which, as was most feelingly 
expressed, by one suffering under a similar 


privation, knowledge was “at one en-. 


trance quite shut out.” The argument he 
wished to deduce from this dissimilarity 
was, that the reasons which operated on 
the Irish Parliament at that time, and in- 
duced them to come to the decision the 
‘did come to, now applied with tenfold 
force to their deliberations. Every thing 
conspired to inculcate the absolute neces- 
sity of a speedy and complete filling up of 
the executive. If ever there was a mo- 
ment, however, when delay was to be 
guarded against as pregnant with the most 
serious dangers, the present was that mo- 
ment. In what situation did we stand 
with respect to Sweden? Had not that 
power declared war against us, and had 
we resorted to any measures in conse- 
yan Was it not true that Swedish 
ships which had been detained, had been 
‘feleased since the declaration of war 
against us? What, too, was the state of our 
relations with America? We were in con- 
ditional hostility with her; and to the 
rash and ill-advised counsels of ministers 
was it owing, that, to avoid an open rup- 
ture, we must compulsorily yield those 
concessions which ought to have been 
made long ago. Our merchants, who had 
been deluded by the measares and pro- 
- thises of the right hon. gent. he believed 
had since seen ample cause for regretting 
their infatuation —These and other diffi- 
culties, into which, by the suspension of 
the royal functions, we were plunged, the 
right hon. baronet conceived were suffi- 
cient arguments for dispatch, and gave ad- 
- ditional force to the observation which had 
been made upon the mode of proceeding 
proposed by the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that the proceeding by 
Bill was at any time a bad course, but at 
the present disastrous moment the worst of 
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all. The right hon. gent.-who spoke last, 
had placed much reliance on the’prece- 
| dent of the time of Henry VI. when he 
| argued, that because the courts were sit- 
ting at that period, there were no disturb- 
ances, but all was peace, quiet, and tran- 
quillity. Had there, then, been no rehel- 
lion in Ireland in our times? for the Irish 
courts of law continued to sit, and not only 
that, but the judges went on their circuits 
and assizes as regularly as ever. The 
right hon. gent.’s criterion, then, of tran- 
quillity was not a just one. But, what was 
the duty, that they, as the representatives 
of the people, were now called on to per- 
form? It was to execute the trust reposed 
in them, and provide for the security of 
thé people. This was their first, their 
greatest duty ; and with as high a respect 
for the Sovereign as any man in that House, 
or the country, could feel, he must say, 
that of late years they had been less ac- 
customed to consider the Sovereign as 
what he really was, the Sovereign of the 
constitution, than as the Sovereign in be- 
ing, to whose person they were attached. 
He earnestly recommended to the House, 
in this important argument, to look at the 
Sovereign in the former light, which would 
be better and more constitutional, than to 
suffer his name to be brought in to influ 
ence their debates, and warp or bias their 
judgments. In older, and, he might add, 
better times, this practice was held to be — 
a high breach of privilege; but now, as 
on the present occasion, it had been done 
by an hon. and learned gent. the personal 
afflictions of the monarch were introduced 
with impunity into their discussions, He 
reverenced as much as man could, the vir- 
tues of his Sovereign, and felt for his cala- 
mities, but he peremptorily denied to gen- 
tlemen of the other side, that exclusive 
claim to loyalty which they seemed to 
assert, merely from their repeated lamen- - 
tations and expressions of feeling for the 
personal sufferings and misfortunes of their 
Sovereign. He felt as much as the gen- 
Ftlemen opposite could possibly feel ; but 
he thought it unnecessary and disgustin 

to make so great a parade of it. Yet, wit 

all their professions of attachment to the 
throne, what was their language? Why, 
it was a libel upon monarchy ; as the re- 
strictions which they would impose on the’ 
Regent, were calculated to afford a prac- 
tical proof of the doctrine, that the mo- 
narchicat power might exist deprived of a 
| part of the regal functions. It had been 
said, that to proceed by Address might be 
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as tedious as to proceed by Bill; and an 
hon. and learned gent. (Mr. Stephen) had 
stated, that the Address of 1789 in the 


Irish Parliament had occupied fifteen days. 


He advised that hon; gent, to make 
himself better acquainted with Irish his- 
tory before he ventured upon such state- 
ments. The fact was, that the intimation 
of his Majesty’s illness was made to the 
Irish Parliament on the 2nd of February, 
when they adjourned over for four days. 
They then met, and the business was con- 
cluded so speedily, that on the 11th the 
Address was completed and carried up to 
the Lord Lieutenant. But here, how dif- 
ferent was the case! They had already 
been seven weeks acquainted with the me- 
Jancholy incapacity of the Sovereign, dur- 
ing which the interests of the country had 
undeniably and most materially suffered : 
they had been seven weeks waiting, and 
for what purpose ? why, to see if the mi- 
nisters could find money enough to sup- 
port them against any events that might 
occur.—If Parliament had contemplated 
these dangers and difficulties before, they 
might long since have made provision for 
obviating the evil effects arising from a re- 
currence of situations similarly disastrous. 
For his part, uow it was come upon them, 
he preferred the most speedy remedy. It 
was acknowledged, that they were com- 
petent to proceed by either of the modes 
pointed out ; and if so, he was decidedly 
in favour of that which was most prompt ; 
which, looking at the present state of Eu- 
rope, he thought it could not for an in- 
stant be doubted was indubitably the best. 
As amember, for a portion of that country 
which he had the honour to represent, it 
appeared to him to be peculiarly his duty 
to press for expedition in this important 
crisis. Their vigilance with regard to that 
country ought to be extreme; for Ireland 
stood in the front of the battle ; and if it 
was to be fought at all (which God forbid 
it should be!) it was upon her shores that 
the contest must be decided. Yet though 
the most exposed, she was the least pro- 
tected part of the United Kingdom. As 


. one of the representatives of that country, 


he would now take upon him to say, that 
if any part of the United Empire looked 
with more anxiety than another to the 
royal personage on whom, at this moment, 
all eyes were fixed, it was Ireland. __ Ire- 
land viewed him with the most favourable 
sentiments ; for a considerable time past 
there had existed a mutual interchange of 


affection between the Prince of Wales and 


Ireland, and. between- Ireland and the | 
Prince of Wales, He could, indeed, con- 
scientiously declare, that the influence of 
that royal personage would do more in the 
way of restoring tranquillity to Ireland 
than could be accomplished by any other 
man living. A conciliatory word from him 
would do more in Ireland than the effortsof . 
any man, or the united efforts of any set of 
men in theempire. He reigned already ia 
the hearts of [rishmen, who looked up te 
him as likely to afford them that protection, 
which they had hitherto enjoyed in a less 
degree than any other description of his 
Majesty’s subjects. —An hon. and learned 
gentleman (Mr. Stephen) had, indeed, told 
them, that if they (the Opposition) did nos 
debate the Bill, it would be equally expe- 
ditious with an Address. But this was re- 
quiring of them to surrender their delibe« 
rative capacity as the price of expedition, 
and to adopt at once such a measure as the 


| framer of the Bill might desire: but he, 


for one, would never consent, after seven 
weeks wasted in useless inactivity, to wave 
the right of animadversion, even for the 
desirable object of attaining promptitude 
and dispatch. 
Mr, Elliot said he should feel it neces- 
sary to make only a very short trespass Om 
the time of the House. The question ap- 
peared to him to lie within a narrow com- 
pass, though he knew it had, ona former 
occasion, given rise to very large and pro 
tracted discussions, and was certainly 
capable of being made the source of al- — 
most infinite subtleties, and refinements, 
and metaphysical distinctions. He did not 
profess to be expertin the exercise o' 
such weapons, and even, if he were more 
conversant with the use of them, he 
should carefully abstam from it in the 
present instance, as there never was @ 
subject which it was so desirable to také 
out of the intricacies in which it had been 
involved: The in which the 
country was now unhappily placed, was one 
against which it was admitted, the law had 
not guarded by any specific provisions. 
It might be properly stated to be a casas 
omissus in our constitution. In this ptedie 
cament, it was natural to have recourse to 
precedents, and the right hon. gent. (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had relied 
on the proceedings in the year 1788. 
He, Mr. Elliot, was not in parliament at 
that period, but he had heard many of 
the debates, and was in habits of close 
intimacy and friendship with several of 
the persons, who took a prominent share 
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the proceeding by Address, and on a 
recent cool and deliberate review of the 
parliamentary history of that period, he 
confessed his first opinion remained not 
only unchanged, but strengthened and 
confirmed. He begged those who cited 
the example of 1788, as the authoritative 
guide of the House on the present oc- 
casion, to recollect that the transaction 
was never completed, that in England the 
Houses of Lords and Commons were much 
divided in it; that, though there were very 
distinguished abilities on both sides ‘of the 
question, yet of the most eminent authori- 
_ tues the majority, in point of number, were 
against the proceeding by Bill, and that in 
Ireland two of the branches of the legislature 
rejected it. Undersuch circumstances, was 
any one justified in asserting that this pre- 
cedent was to be considered as coercive on 
the judgment of the House in the existing 
emergency? For his own part, he had 
no hesitation in declaring, that he wished 
to see that precedent,wholly subverted, 
because he considered it as utterly incom- 
patible with the safety of that branch of 
the constitution, the interests and security 
of which the right hon, gent. (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) professed him- 
self so zealous to guard and to maintain. 
Another right hon. gent. (Mr. Yorke) had 
cited precedents taken from very early 
periods of our history. ‘Those precedents 
had been adduced in the year 1788, and 
very opposite inferences drawn from 
them. By some they were.used as argu- 
ments for proceeding by Address; by 
others they were considered as strongly 
countenancing the .mode which was now 
proposed to the adoption of the House, by 
the rt. hon. gent. For hisown part, though 
he thought the weight of some of them 
preponderated on the side of the course for, 
which he felt so decided a preference, he 
could not bring himself to lay much stress 
on the transactions of times so obscure 
and variable, and, if he might be permit- 
ted to use the expression, so polluted by 
civil intrigues and dissensions. He had 
no scruple in declaring that they afforded 
to his mind, a very feeble, and precarious 
light; but there was a light, which ap- 
peared to his eye to burn with clear and 
steady flame, and which he believed to be 
sufficient to lead the House out of all the 
difficulties and embarrassments of the 
subject, if they would take it for their 
_ guide; he meant the general analogy and 
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_genuine spirit of the constitution. The 
entiemen on the other side of the House 


ounded all their arguments on the posi- 
tion that the throne was full, alluding, he 
presumed, to that maxim in our constitu-. 


| tion, which ascribes immortality to the 
king, and which meant that there could 


be no intermission in the executive au- 
thority. The hand of Providence, how. 
ever, which overwhelms all human defini- ' 
tions and all human provisions, had ac- . 
tually afflicted the country with such an 
intermission, and the House had declared 
it to be its right and duty to supply the 
deficiency. The question, therefore, was 
by what means this object could be best 
and most constitutionally accomplished. 
The mode proposed by his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Ponsonby) was plain, short, 
direct, and had been found effectual in 
one of the most momentous periods of our 
history. Ifit had in 1688 proved adequate 
to the establishment of the throne, and 
the preservation of the rights and liber- 
ties of the people, why should it not be 
equally efficacious in the present exigen- 
cy? The measure which had been sub- 
mitted to the House by the right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Perceval) was operose, dilatory, 
and fictitious. It was admitted that the _ 
Houses of Lords and Commons could not 
legislate, (indeed to assert they could was 
treasonable), but the right hon. gent. pro- ~ 
posed that they should pass a Bill for the 
appointment of a Regent, to which the 
Lord Chancellor, on their requisition, was 
to put the Great Seal; and this process 
was to go to the country, as the Act of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Com- 
mons of the Realm, with the assent of the 
King, although the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment knew and had declared the King to be 
incapable of giving hisassent. A fallacy, 
which did not, in his eyes, recommend or 
dignify the proceeding. For the sake of 
illustration, he would suppose that three 
members of that House, were appointed to 
a trust, every act of which should re- 
quire the bond fide concurrence of the 
three trustees, under their separate seals, 
and that one of the three falling into a 
state of incapacity, the remaining two 
should prevail upon the agent of the inca- — 
pacitated person to affix his principal’s 
seal, to an instrument of the trust, and 
that they should declare such an instru- 
iment to be the bond fide act of the three 
trustees. In the House of Commons, he 
presumed, from the sentiments he had 
heard, the learned gentlemen opposite 
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would describe the proceeding as an ad- 
mirable legal device, a venerable fiction 
of law, but he should like to know how 
they would treat such a transaction if they 
met it at the Old Bailey. There, he ap- 
prehended, it would find a less courteous 


reception, and incur the risk of being’ 


branded with the opprobrious epithets of 
- fraud and forgery. The right hon. gent. 
(Mr. Perceval) had talked of the com- 
mands of the two Houses being laid on 
the Lord Chancellor, this was very royal 
language, and certainly very suitable to 
the act of regality which they proposed 
to perform : but was it clear that they had 
power to enforce their commands? He 


did not mean to attribute to the noble and | 


learned lord who at present had the custo- 
dy of the Great Seal, an intention of 
throwing any obstacle in their way, but 
they were to consider that they were 
establishing precedents for succeeding 
times, and their posterity might have to 
encounter chancellors of a less accommg- 
dating character. If, for instance, a stern 
and sturdy lord chancellor, on receiving 
such a communication, should return for 
answer, “ I am the officer of the King my 
«master; the Seal | hold is his Seal, and 
«I neither can, nor will, affix it to any 
“ instrument, (especially to one, which 
« may prove detrimental to the interests 
“of his crown) without his consent and 
“ approbation, and | know him to be inca- 


 pable of giving his consent or convey- 


“ing his command. am the Chancel- 
«lor of the King, and not the Chancellor 
« either of the Lords or of the Commons. 
“ The Lords and Commons have no right 
* to legislate, and those, who assert they 
“have, incur the penalties of a pra- 
“ munire.’’ What would be the right 
hon. gent.’s counsel in such a case? 
Would he advise that the Houses should 
take the Seal from the Chancellor, and 
order another person to affix it? Sucha 
proceeding would in fact be the appoint- 
ment of a new Chancellor, and gentlemen 
would therefore perceive to what the pre- 
cedent led, and how their regal character 
would grow upon them. If it were ad- 
mitted that they could not nominate a 
‘new Chancellor, then the efficacy of the 
measure was dependent on the discretion 
of an individual, and he desired no more 
convincing testimony of the error and 
futility of the mode which it had been 
proposed to them to adopt. On the sub- 
ject of restrictions, he should say only a 
few words, because other more proper oc- 
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casions would occur for diseussing them. 
Those, who were most forward to assert 
the right of limiting the powers of the 
Regent, would not deny that it was a mat- 
ter entirely of discretion, and therefore 
must be considered with a reference to 
times and circumstances. There was, 
he believed, no man, who did not feel 
the contrast between the present crisis 
and the period of 1788, when the coun- 
try was in profound peace; when there 
were no commercial or financial difficul- 
ties, and when the. fortune of the em- 
pire was not hanging on the result of the’ 
impending operations of contending ar- 
mies. In this awful and momentous exi- . 
gency he was convinced there could be 
but one sentiment, respecting the necessity 
of a strong, vigorous, and efficacious exe- 
cutive authority.—He should trouble the 
House no further, but he could not con- 
clude, without once more deprecating the 
course which the right hon. gent. had 
recommended to the Hésie, If it should 
be established as a precedent, and the 
nation should hereafter be visited by the 
recurrence of such calamities as that with 
which it was now afflicted: he saw little 
prospect of security for the constitution, 
The safety of the constitution depended on 
the check and controul which one branch 
of the legislature had over the other. 
That House had its own particular privi- 
leges; the House of Lords had privileges 
of its own; and the King was invested — 
with prerogatives to protect the executive 
authority from the encroachment of either 
of the other members of the legislature. 
He possessed the power of creating a. 
for instance, to enable him to resist the ca- 
bals in the House of Lords, and the pre- 
rogative of dissolution to defend him from 
factions in the House of Commons. But 
the tendency of the measures under consi- 
deration, was wholly to overthrow all the 


. salutary balances and counterpoises of the 


state. The history of the country afford- 
ed examples of very encroaching parlia- 
ments. Future times might furnish more ~ 
such instances ; and if, during a suspen- 
sion of the faculties of the crown, the two 
Houses assumed an unmodified right to 
elect a Regent, and an unqualified power 
of limiting his authority; they might so 
cripple his functions as to render him in- 
capable of defending the just prerogatives 
of the crown against,the subsequent inve- 
sions of an aspiring parliament, and an 
infirm sovereign might awake from his 
trance, to witness only the mutilated and 
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mouldering remains of his throne. With 
regard to the question, the second Resolu- 
tion, which was more immediately before 
the House, he had merely to observe that 
it was impossible for him to concur in it, 
in the terms in which it was formed. It 
had -always appeared to him perfectly 
superfluous, and therefore if he should be 
in the House at the time of the division, he 
should vote for disposing of it by the pre- 
Vious question. 

Mr, Addington said, that he had risen at 
the same time as the last speaker, under 
the impression of an irresistible impulse to 


notice some of the observations made by 


the member who had immediately pre- 
ceded him. The right hon. bart. (sir 
John Newport) had begun by stating the 
- difference between the present period and 
the year 1788; that we were then in a 
state of profound peace, and now in a 
state of ruinous war; that our taxes and 
the burthens of the ccuntry were at the 
former period not one half what they 
were at present ;- and from such a change 
of circumstances had argued, that a mea- 
sure of a a description as that now dis- 
cussing, might have been proper then, but 
was, on account of that difference, impro- 
per now. This very mode of argument 
confirmed him in the propriety and neces- 
sity of adhering to that precedent then 
laid down: a precedent which he for one 
would not venture to unseal; as by that 
means. a door would be opened to poste- 
rity, for whom we were legislating no less 
than for ourselves, to measure their con- 
duct and regulate their proceedings, on 
similar emergencies, by every change of 
circumstances; which would be attended 
with no less danger than embarrassment. 
The worthy bart. had noticed, that since 
the year 1788, his Majesty’s age had en- 
creased 22 years, but had not pointed that 
remark so as to make the object of it quite 
intelligible. It, however, produced one 
natural observation from him, viz. that 
such an increase had given the worthy 
bart. and the rest of the community 22 

ears more experience of the blessings of 
his Majesty’s mild. and paternal reign, and 
so far cause for accumulated attachment 
and gratitude. But if it was meant to ap- 
ply at all to the question before them, he 
would beg to remind the House, that. it 
was unanimously the opinion of the phy- 
sicians, that such encreased age did not at 
all diminish the prospect of his Majesty’s 
recovery. The worthy bart. had. also 
commented with severity on the pathetic 
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description of the effect produced on his | 
Majesty’s mind from the Princess’s illness, 


by an hon, and learned gent. who had 
spoken early in the debate (Mr. Stephen.) — 
Mr. A, thought that address to the feelings 
of the House perfectly legitimate, because 
it was necessarily connected with the im- - 
portant testimony of all the physicians, 
that such was the real assignable cause of 
his Majesty’s illness, quite demonstrated by 
sir H. Halford; and that there were on that 
account better hopes of course.—The right 
hon. gent. who had immediately preceded ~ 
‘him, had manfully declared, that he pre- 
ferred the course by Address, because it 
would be repealing the precedent of 1788. 
At that period he had been in parliament; 
and having supported that measure, was 
partly responsible for it. He had beep 
present at all the debates; had heard all 
the arguments in support of it; and- 
amongst the rest, those of a noble person, 
(lord Grenville) then Speaker of that House, 
which were unanswered, and, he believed, 
unanswerable. But, though he had then 
so voted, it was not for the sake of con- 
sistency only, but from conviction, con- 
firmed by reflection, that he should vote 
for similar proceedings now, as being the 
most wise and the most constitutional. If 
it was possible to suppose that, from so 
great a calamity, any one advantage — 
would arise, it was this—that it afforded | 
‘the occasion, in times of comparative 
quiet, and under the auspices of the great- 
| est talents that this country had ever wit- 
' nessed, to establish the precedent which 
| we were now called on to abandon, and 
which was to be the guide and beacon to 
future generations, under similar emer- 
gency. His right hon. friend, the Chan- 
-cellor of the Exchequer, had been last 
‘night taunted for having relied exclu- 
| sively on this precedent; a taunt to which 
he should also expose himself, thinking a 
‘reference to preceding ones unnecessary. 
In fact, none of them were in point; — 
those of Henry 6th were the nearest ; 
that of the Revolution (of which he had 
heard so much) hardly at all. The only 
point of resemblance between that and 
the present was, that then, on account of 
a great. emergency, the two Houses were 
obliged to act for themselves. The throne 
was then vacant; it was now full, and the 
King’s political capacity entire. He had 


sincere deference for the. opinions of 
many gentlemen on his side of the House, 
and they would have at least as much for 


that which he was about to quote; it was — 
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of no less a person than Mr. Fox himself, 
whose brilliant career at their head was 
fresh in their memories, and who had, in a 
‘memorable speech in 1789, declared, that 
the case of the Revolution had no resem- 
blance whatever to that then discussing. 
This he (Mr. A.) had heard expressed, and 
his own recollection was confirmed by ex- 
isting reports, which any one might refer 
to. Mr. Addington said, there were two 
points never to be lost sight of in this dis- 
cussion :—One, that the object of our pro- 
ceedings was professedly temporary ; the 
other, that the illustrious individual pro- 
_ posed to supply the present deficiency, 
was to be no more than a deputy ; a sub- 
stitute, a delegate, a trustee. For his own 
part, he could gladly (gladly was not a 

roper term on so afflicting an accasion) ; 
he would readily and confident! 
to devolve that trust on his: 
the Prince of Wales, as on all accounts 
the most proper person for it. If a Re- 
gency was in itself an evil, which no one 
would deny, that evil would happily be 

reatly qualified by a consideration of 
the great and amiable qualities of the il- 
lustrious person who would have to exe- 
cute its duties. If prudence should sug- 
gest the propriety of any guards being 
put on this authority, to be so given for a 
- short time, it did not, it could not, proceed 
from any doubt or jealousy of the indivi- 
dual. But, let our confidence be what it 
may, we were not to act on personal con- 
fidence, but on public principles.— He 
would say but little on the subject of the 
proposed restrictions, as other and fitter 
opportunities would occur -of discussing 
them. But gentlemen ought to bear in 
their minds what all might not know, that 
there was not one solitary instance in the 
annals of Great Britain, of an individual 
being appointed Regent without limita- 
tions of some sort—not one. . It was true 
that full executive power had been given 
to Regents, who had been saddled with a 
permanent Council; but that might be 
considered as a sort of constant restriction, 
arising from the possible opposition of a 
majority of that Council to any of the Re- 
gent’s measures, and was therefore infi- 
nitely more objectionable even to him. 
Here the few limitations were proposed 
to be defined by Act of Parliament. 
These two modes of proceeding had been 
weighed by the great man at the head of 
affairs, in 1788, and he had wisely and dis- 
interestedly preferred the fermesy.— Mr. 


Addington would trouble the House no 
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further on a subject that had been so 
abundantly discussed, though there were 
‘many other‘ topics that pressed his 

mind at that moment, and which he would 
reserve for some subsequent occasion. ‘ 
Lord Porchester stated that it had not 
been his intention to say a single word 
upon the second Resolution ; but as it had 
been brought under the consideration of 
the House, he would take that opportunity 
of briefly stating his sentiments upon it, 
To that Resolution, in substance, he gave 
his most cordial assent: He believed both 
Houses qualified and constitutionally en- 
titled to supply any defect in the personal 
exercise of the royal authority ; for if such 
a principle did not exist in the constitution, 
the whole system must perish. _ An hon. 
baronet (sir Francis Burdett) had asked 
upon this subject, why the House did not 
appeal to their constituents ? Why they 
did not apply to corporate bodies? But, 
he would ask, Were they to apply to cor- 
porate bodies, who were meget f telling 
them that they were not the real repre- 
sentatives of the people ? Why should not 
that House exercise their right as a Con- 
vention, and in one substantive act, ema- 
nating from themselves, proceed to fill up 
the deficiency. This was to proceed to an 
act entirely their own. But if the House 
proceeded by themselves to affix the 
Great Seal to any, act, they would soon 
begin to consider all the other acts of the 
executive in the same light. It had been 
said, that there was no magic in a Seal; 
true, but one proceeding paved the way 
to another, and no man could possiby 
foresee where all this would terminate. 
They had been forced to look to the pre- 
cedent of the Revolution, That was the 
precedent to which the King owed ‘his 
throne, and the people their liberties.— 
The noble lord then proceeded to combat 
the arguments adduced, on a former even- 
ing, by the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and contended that the 
analogy, in point of principle, was exactly. 
the same now as at the period of the Re- 
volution; that on that occasion the func- 
tions of royalty were extinct; so now it 
was requisite to provide for the absence of 
the exercise of those functions Which ‘the 
unfortunate malady of the sovereign had 
ocasioned. He denied that the Oppo- 
sition in 1788 was, as the right hon, gent. 
had asserted, the disgraceful offspring of 
party fury. The ground of objection 
which the right hon. gent. made to the 
precedent of the parliament of Ireland, fer - 
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an Address to his royal highness, was, he 
believed, for these reasons, that they would 
not adopt. the line of proceeding of the 
Trish Parliament, because that parliament 
would not do homage to the measure of Mr. 
Pitt. Was there any proof, he would ask, 
that the King, on his recovery, condemned 
or disapproved of the conduct of the Irish 
Parliament? Were the proceedings-re- 
scinded ? not. It was fair, 
therefore, to conclude that such disap- 
proval was not manifested. He contended, 
therefore, most strenuously for the ne- 
cessity of proceeding by way of Address. 
Mr. Lockhart stated, that there were 
three precedents; first, that in the reign 
of Charles the Second, at the period, com- 
‘monly called the Restoration ; second, that 
of the Revolution in 1688, which could 
not bear on the present case, because there 
was not then, in point of fact, any mo- 
_narch; and third, the precedent of 1738. 
‘The throne being now full, the present 
case could not be said to apply in point to 
the precedent at the Revolution. To com- 
ply with that precedent would, in his opi- 
nion, be a derilection of the duty, which, 
as Representatives of the people, they 
owed to their constituents. He should 
therefore support the mode of proceeding 
by Bill. 
- The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to 
reply, and addressed the House as follows; 
_ Sir; It is not my intention, at this late 
hour, to trouble the House at any length. | 
‘With the turn which the debate has taken, 
and with the manner in which it has been 
conducted, I am perfectly satisfied. I 
wish, however, to explain myself, on ac- 
count of the noble lord who spoke last but 
one, having addressed himself to me for 
a definition of the law and the right in the 
resent instance. In answer to the noble 
ord’s question, I tell him that the law is 
' the necessity. The hon. baronet oppo- 
site (sir F. Burdett) denies, however, that 
there is any necessity. A charge also has 
been made against me, that I have left out 
of consideration all precedent but the pre- 
cedent of 1788. This is not the fact. 


What I did state was, that in 178 the ft 


Fy 


House had all the precedents before theni, 
and had come to a conclusion; and that 
by entering into them again, no new 
light would be thrown upon the sub- 
ject. The precedent of the Revolution 
would be a proper one for a similar case, 
which I deny the present to be. Iam 
surprised at the argument of the hon. 
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gentlemen opposite, that the mode pro- 


posed by me, is illegal, and that the one 
which they contend for is not so; because, 
if one be illegal, the other must be so 
likewise. It has also been said that if the 
two Houses of Parliament should pass a 


‘Bill, the Lord Chancellor might refuse to — 
affix the Great Seal to it. True; butupon _ 


the same principle, the Lord Chancellor 
might refuse to affix or to resign the Great 
Seal upon an Address of the two Houses of 
Parliament. I do not mean to say that 
the Lord Chancellor would refuse to obey 
the pleasure of the two Houses, whether 
expressed by Bill or by Address, but only 
that the probability is the same in bot 
cases. 

I never contended, nor has it been urged 
by any hon. member who has supported 
the Resolutions, that the mode of proceed. 
ing which has been adopted, is free from 
objection or from difficulties. On the 
contrary, I have admitted them in the | 
fullest extent, and have justified them 
upon the only ground on which they were - 
to be justified, namely, the imperious ne- 
cessity of the case. And here I cannot — 
but express my astonishment, that the 
hon. gentlemen opposite to me, with that 
acuteness which they so eminently pos-- 
sess, should have objected to the. plan 
which I have had the honour to propose to 
the House, on the ground of illegality or 
informality; seeing that every one of 
those objections apply, with equal if not 
greater force, to the mode which they are 
anxious to adopt. The hon. gentlemen 
opposite to me have, in speaking of the 
means of obtaining the Sign Manual, made 
use of the words fraud, fiction, and many 
other hard terms ; but I should be glad to 
ask these hon. gentlemen, whether, if 
their plan of proceeding by way of Ad- 
dress were adopted, the same objections 
would not lie, and whether the same lan- 
guage might not be used? Suppose both © 
Fivasee of Parliament should agree to ad- 
dress his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales, to take upon himself the office of 
Regent; I desire, speaking in legal-strict- _ 
nes, to know how the Great Seal could be - 
sed in a manner less objectionable than — 
by the mode I have proposed? The Re- 

ent would order the Chancellor to apply 
Ns Great Seal; but the Great Seal can 
only be applied by an order under the 
sign’ manual. How, then, would the 
Regent give the order to the Chancellor ? 
I wish the hon. gentlemen opposite would 
answer that question ; but really, if I may 
judge from their manner, I should thi 


| | 

| 


they have not made up their minds upon 
the subject. Would the Regent, so ap- 
pointed, communicate the order under his 
own signature? If he did, Ishould be glad 
to know if their plan is not liable to 
exactly the same. objection as mine. In 
both cases, the Sign’ Manual would be 
wanting. Would the Regent issue the 
order, affixing the King’s signature ?, If 
he did, would the hon. gentlemen con- 
tend, speaking in legal strictness, that that 


_ was the Sign Manual ?. But a right hon. 


gent. opposite to me (Mr. Ponsonby) has 
quoted, for another purpose, an act passed 
in the reign of Henry the eighth, which 
makes it high treason to forge the King’s 
Sign:Manual. _ I beg, therefore, the House 
will consider the difficulties that would 
follow from the adoption of the plan sug- 
gested by the gentlemen opposite to me. 
If the Regent issued the order for the use 
of the Great Seal, under his own signature, 
then the Sign Manual would be wanting 
just as much as it would be by the mode I 
propose. If the Regent affixed the King’s 
signature, then the statute of Henry the 
eighth would apply. So thatthe. only 
difference between the plan of the gen- 
tlemen on the other side and mine is, that 


they would’ recommend that the first act. 
of the Regent should be an act of High 


Treason !. [know very well that in such a 
case, parliament would afterwards pass an 
act to sanction the measure. Iam only 
contending, that, in legal strictness, their 
plan is quite as objectionable as mine, and 
that. all which gentlemen have said about 
fraud and fiction, apply quite as strongly 
to the mode which they recommend as it 
can do to the other. 

_ But I beg gentlemen to recollect, that 
there are many very grave and important 


occasions -in which the Sign Manual is 


Recessary, as well as the one to which 
we have been alluding. Suppose we 
were to proceed by way of Address, and 
the Regent was called upon to put the 
Sign Manual to a commission for holding 
acourt martial; suppose the person ac- 
cused, convicted, and sentenced to die, 
anda question put to the Judges whether 
the commission under which he was tried, 
not being signed by the King, though pur- 
porting to bear his signature, was a valid 
one, what would be their answer? Iam 
strongly inclined to think that they would 
be of opinion, that the man ought not to 
be executed ; because it will be recollected, 
that it is competent to aver against the 
Sign Manual, though not against the Great 
VOL. XVIII. 
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Seal. It would be a matter of » great 
doubt, therefore, whether such a commis- 
sion would be <a valid one. Now, the- 
course we propose to adopt is free from 
this objection ; we clothe ourselves in 
legal forms, and bave therefore a sound. 
foundation. At the same time, I admit» 
that it is only legai from the absolute ne- 
cessity of the case. i 

Some observations have beenmade, and 
I think not quite fairly, upon what I said, 
concerning the proceedings of the parlia- 
inent of Ireland in 1789. It has been in-: 
sinuated that 1 spoke with disrespect of 
that precedent. The arguments I used 
in order to shew that it did not apply to 
the present case, might not besatisfactory, 
but certainly they were not intended by, 
me to be disrespectful. I said there were 
material distinctions between the two 
cases, and pointed them out; but nothing 
could be further from my intention, than’ 
to speak slightly or disrespectfully of the: 
parliament of Ireland. 

A right hon. gent. opposite to me, who 


-expressed himself strongly in favour. of 


the mode of proceeding by Address, has: 
endeavoured to illustrate his. argument by 
acase from private life, although he ad- 
mitted that such examples were very sel- 
dom applicable to public questions. Sup-' 
pose, said the right hon. gent. that three 
gentlemen were appointed trustees of an 
estate, and that one of them had. the 
power of acting by agent, and suppose: 
also that the trustee having that power 
became incapable of acting for a. time, 
what would you say, exclaimed the right: 
hon. gent., if the two other trustees were 
to go to the agent and desire him to act: 
in the name of his. principal, during the. 
time of his incapacity ? Why, Sir, 1 do 
not imagine that the two remaining trus- 
tees would be quite in so difficult a situa- 
tion as the right hon. gent. imagines; for 
though he will not allow the Great Seal to. 
be in a state of inactivity now, it would 
be, in the case he has put; and the two 
remaining trustees would, by an applica- 
tion to the Lord Chancellor, be. soon re- 
lieved from the supposed difficulty. But 
let us see how this supposed ease applies 
to the present question. The right hon. 
gent. thinks it would be most improper 
conduct if they were to desire the agent 
to act for the thigd trustee. But pray, 
does he conceive the case would be much 
mended, if they were to proceed by way 
of Address? Doeshe think all-the difit- 


culties would be removed if they were to 
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address the agent or any other person, 
desiring him to execute the duties of their 
co-trustee? The right hon. gent. said he 
did not like applying cases from private life 
to public questions, and I am very much 
inclined to think that the success of this 
experiment will not very much in- 
crease his fondness for that mode of illus- 
tration. 

) Twill new, Sir, if the House will permit 
me, make a few short observations upon 
' some arguments, which were urged last 
night on the other side of the House. 
The hon.gent. opposite (Mr. Whitbread) 
made some observations upon the testi- 
mony of his Majesty’s physicians, re- 
specting the period of the commencement 
of the King’s illness. | He said, that Dr. 
Baillie and sir H. Halford, the only two 
physicians that were in attendance upon 
his Majesty at that time, differed in opi- 
nion as to the time of the commencement 
of the indisposition. Now, I think the 
hon. gent. has not stated the evidence 
oa accurately. It will be seen in the 

eport (p. 161,) that the following ques- 
tions are put to sir H. Halford :— 
 Q.—* Up to the 28th, was his Majesty 

a state to transact public business ? 
« A.—I think so ; 1 think the King could 
“transact public business. 

Are the Committee to under- 
** stand that, up-to the 28th of Octo- 
« ber and on the 28th of October, liis Ma- 
‘* jesty was in such a state as, if he had 
*¢ been a private individual, he would have 
“been intrusted with the transaction of 
“‘ any thing in the management of his own 
« concerns ? A.—I think you would not 
“have been justified, in taking from any 
* individual the power of transacting his 
“ own business, if under the circumstances 
“that his Majesty was, I think I might 
“ say to the night of the 27th of October.”’ 

“Now, Sir, I ask the hon. gent. op- 
posite, I ask the House, whether, when 
his. Majesty Was in a state in which it 
would not have been proper << to take from 
“any individual the power of transacting 
«his own business,” it would have been 
proper for any person to take upon- him- 
self to‘disobey the King’s orders, .and to 
refuse to execute his commands. Let us 
now look to the Evidence of Dr. Baillie 
(p. 177). 

Q.—*< On the 25th when you attended 
“the King, not in the capacity in which 
«you subsequently attended him, did you 
“ observe any thing particular in his Ma- 
jesty’s manner A.—He was hurried in 
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« his manner. That is the observation 


“that made in my memorandum; 


“that his pulse was at 90, and his cons 
‘« versation was hurried, and a little des 
“sultory ; that is, passing fromone thing» 
“a little rapidly to another: that was at 
«three o’elock. 

Q.—** On the 26th, the Committee is to 
‘« understand, the King’s malady was esta- 
blished? A.—I saw him formally, asa 
« physician, on the 26th: his conversation 
« then was certainly very much hurried ; 
«but Isee, in my Memorandum, that it 
‘ was not irrational, although hurried and 
“ not very well connected. I should not 
“ have trusted tomy memory for that, but — 
«J find that in my ‘memorandum book on 

© Q.—Did you think on the 26th, from 
“«« what you observed in his Majesty, that 
was capable of conducting busi- 
« ness? A.—lI really cannot give a very 
“accurate answer to that question; I 
“should rather think that he was not 
“ capable, but I would not take upon me 
“to say that that isa perfectly accurate 
“ answer.” 

Now, Sir, I contend, that it can hardly 
be said that the physicians differ from 
each other, when the one speaks posi- 
tively, and the other only expresses his 
doubts, and those doubts founded, not 
upon his recoljection, but upon his Me. 
morandum. 

The same hon. gent. adverted to the in+ 
disposition of his Majesty in the years 


.180l-and 1804, and censured the govern- 


mentf the former of these periods, for not 
taking notice of his Majesty’s relapse. 
Sir, I say that in 1801, the indisposition 
of his Majesty, and the nature of it, was 
notorious to parliament,-and I say also, 
that parliament did abstain, intentionally 
abstain, from taking notice of it. After 
his Majesty recovered, he had a short re- 
lapse ; but the government finding that 
parliament did not take notice of the 
longer indisposition, ofcourse concluded 
that it would not think it necessary to in- 
terfere in one that lasted for so short a 
period. That his Majesty’s relapse in 
1801, was known to parliament as well as ~ 
his previous indisposition is obvious from 
one particular circumstance. It was about 


-| the time of the change in administration 5 


the Lord Chancellor had then accepted the 
seals; but the King relapsed so soon after 
he had accepted them, that his Lord- 
ship had not the p pieomy of resigning the 
chief justiceship of the Common Pleas. 
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It was known, that from that ciroumstance 
the then Master of the Rolls, who was to 
succeed tothe Common Pleas, could not 
take the office, and for the same reason 
the present Master of the Rolls could not 
enter upon his office. The fact, therefore, 
of his Majesty’s illness and relapse in 1801, 
‘was perfectly.well known, and therefore I 
am justified in saying, that parliament stu- 
diously abstained from noticing it. 


In 1804, too, the hon. gent. thinks there. 


was something not quite satisfactory ; 
but upon this occasion there was no re- 
lapse ; there were some vestiges of the 
complaint, some occasional symptoms of 
hurry, as it is stated in the Evidence, but 
the witness positively says, that his Ma- 
jesty was in a complete state of compe- 
tence to transact business. 

Sir, I contend that the delays which 
parliament suffered to take place, during 
the proceedings in 1788, and the periods 
which it allowed to elapse in 1801 and 
1804, without noticing his Majesty’s in- 
disposition, afford a strong proof that par- 
liament feels that there is so much diffi- 
culty and inéonvenience connected with 
the appointment of a Regent, that it will 
be disposed to pause for a long time before 
it will take any step for that purpose. 
Sir, I coilect that to be the feeling of 


parliament from another circumstance ;. 


namely, that it did not think proper to 
adopt any measures for establishing a per- 
manent Regency, after any of the indis- 
positions alluded to, in case of their re- 
currence. And it has been in conso- 
nance with this feeling, that his Majesty’s 
ministers have acted on the present occa- 
sion. Sir, we have not shut our eyes to 
the inconveniences that must exist in such 
astate of things; we are quite as sett 
sible of them, as the gentlemen on the 
opposite side possibly can be. It cannot 
be supposed that we are not aware of all 
the cases which have been put, where his 
Majesty’s servants may be under the ne- 
cessity of giving directions in his name. 
We have not been blind to these things. 
Sir, if ministers should find it necessary to 
take such steps, I contend they would be 
justified under the particular circumstances 
of the case ; but they would act under a 
heavy responsibility, and parliament would 
be bound in duty to examine their conduct 
afterwards. Sir, I am deeply convinced 
that I stand ina situation of as hit respon- 
—- as ever a minister stood in: it isa 

ouble responsibility, ,a responsibility to 
the Peblic; anda respéhuibility to the King 


my master. Sir, I feel that to be our si- 
tuation; and parliament must have felt it 
so too, in suffering the delays that have-al- 
ready taken place. Gentkemen opposite 
may put what construction they please 
upon what I am about. to say, but I do 


fore my country, that, if under the cir- 
cumstances I have deseribed, any measure 
in any of the public departments, required 
the Sign Manual, the officer at the head.ef 
that department would act most culpably 
if he did not issue the necessary orders 
to his inferior, upon his responsibility. 
Sir, this is the view I have of the situation 
and of the duties of his Majesty’s minis- 
ters; and although gentlemen on the 
other side have thought proper to in- 
sinuate that our measures have been in- 
fluenced by a desire of retaining our offices, 
Iam sure the House will not be of opinion 
that our situation is particularly enviable, 
or one that could by any possibility be an 
object of choice. We feel—we admit— 
all the inconveniences of the present state 
of things; but, considering the duration 
to be but short, are they in any de- 
gree equal to the inconvenience of ap- 


functions of the sovereign ; or, in other 
words, of appointing a Regent, unless the 
necessity of the case absolutely requires it ? 
it is not from feelings of delicacy only that 
his Majesty’s ministers have acted, but 
from the conviction that the preserving to 
his Majesty the power of exercising his 
authority immediately upon his recovery, 
without the interruption of a Regent, 
would be a great national advantage. The 
} Regent, when appointed, would of course 
‘act as he thought best for the interests of 
the state, and even admitting that the 
plans which he-would adopt would be bet- 
ter than those now pursued, yet I contend 
that this change from a bad to a better 
system, with the probability of again 
shortly recurring to the old system, would 
be much more injurious to the welfare of 
the public than the inconveniences which 
have been so strongly urged by the gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House. — 
Sir, Gentlemen have, in enumerating the 
inconveniencies of our present situation, 


America, and to the state of our relations 
with those countries. It cannot be ex- 
pected that I should now give any parti- 
cular- information to the House, with re- 
gard to our present situation with those 


\ 


contend boldly before parliament, and be- _ 


pointing another person to execute the - 


adverted to the case of Sweden and of 


powers; but I can undertake to say, that’ 
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‘tho inconvenience’ whatever has arisen 
with regard to either of them. Sir, the 
delay which has taken place has been:no 
covert delay : it has been perfectly open, 
-and the reason why it was asked was fairly 
stated. We have had no disguise, no sub- 
-terfuge; our object was broadly and fairly 
stated to Parliament. Sir, I say again, 
that ministers feel deeply the heavy re- 
sponsibility of their situation : they know 

‘that their conduct will necessarily be exa- 
mined and scrutinized by Parliament ; 
they know that they may have to request 
justice from Parliament for their conduct, 
‘at a time when those who are now censur- 
ing their conduct with so much acrimony, 
may possess a greater sway than they do 

*-at present. Is such a situation, then, a de- 
sirable one? Is it an object of ambition? 
Is it possible that any man, or set of men, 

_can covet such a situation, or wish to re- 

tain it, except from the imperious sense of 

the duty which they owe to their Sove- 

reign and to their country? That duty I 
will perform to the best of my humble abi- 
lities, and cheerfully submit my conduct 
to the justice of Parliament and of my 
country. 

It has been asked, whether, if under the 
present circumstances, the evacuation of 

Portugal were deemed necessary, any or- 
der could be sent out to Lord Wellington 
for that purpose? And do gentlemen 
really believe that any difficulty exists 
upon such a subject ? Do they really 
believe that Lord Wellington would 
refuse to obey an order transmitted to him, 
by his Majesty’s Secretary of State, for that 
purpose, merely because he had head. of 
the King’s indisposition? Undoubtedly 
they do not: the case they have put, is 
then, an imaginary one. Sir, in the office 
which I have the honour to hold, nroney 
must be taken out of the Exchequer for 
the public service; it is the bounden 
duty of ministers to see that service 
performed; and do the hon. gentlemen 
opposite think that I would hesitate. to 
draw the money for that purpose?—[A 
loud cry of Hear, hear! from the Opposi- 
tion Bench]—Sir, Iam unable te account 
for the distinction which the gentlemen 
Opposite appear to me to make between 
the two cases which khave put. When I 
said that ministers: would not. hesitate to 
give orders forthe evacuation of Portugal, 
if it were deemed necessary, they seemed, 
by their silence at least, to acquiesce in 
what I said ; but when,I spoke of apply- 
ing the money voted for the public service, 
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to the public service, they affect great as- 
tonishment, as if the principle of the two 
cases was not the same. Sir, I repeat, 
that I should act under great responsibility, 
but do gentlemen think that where money 
has been voted by Parliament, and ordered 
by Parliament to be applied to a particu- 
lar service, that I would hesitate to have 
that public service performed, for fear of 
the responsibility that would attaeh tome? 
Do they think that I would: endanger the 
best interests of the country, from any con- 
sideration of personal danger to myself? 
Do they think that I would risk a mutiny 
in the army or the navy, rather than take 
upon me the responsibility of issuing their 
pay. No, Sir, it I could be guilty of such 
conduct, I should be unfit, indeed, for the 
Situation which I hold; I should be guilty 
of a base dereliction of my duty to my 
Sovereign and my country. 

Sir, before I sit down, .I must beg leave 
to observe, that I do not think the gentle- 
men on the other side of the Housé have 
acted quite fairly towards me. When I 

-proposed the Resolutions, I stated -at the 
same time the general nature of the plan 
I had to propose. Now, the gentlemen 
on the opposite side have, it seems, some 
plan in reserve, besides their Address, 
which they have thought proper to keep 
back from the knowledge of Parliament 
and the country.’ At the same time, they 
have argued, by anticipation as it were, 
against the limitations and restrictions 
which I said I meant to propose, though I 
had not an ‘opportunity of stating the 
grounds upon which I meant to propose 
them. . I must, however, beg of the House 
to keep their minds open upon the ques- 
tion of the Restrietions, and that they will 
ot decide until they have heard the ar- 
gumeuts on both sides of the question. The 
gentlemen on .the other side say, they 
can establish restrictions upon the power _ 
of the Regent, if necessary, by their mode 
of preceeding, and the way they would do 
it, is, by conveying suggestions and hints, 
as it were, of their intention in the Address 
to his royal highness the Prince. Why, 
Sir, if the two Houses of Parliament can 
legislate by Address, where is the security | 
for the constitution? That the two Houses of 
Parliament can, by Address, limit the 
power of the Crown isa proposition which 
I am sure will never be listened to in this 
House.—There were some questions put to 
me yesterday by the hon. gent. opposite 
to me, (Mr. Whitbread) respecting the 
Physicians; such as, at whose desire a 
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certain Physician was sent; whether the 
preserice of one of them was not disagree- 
able to a great personage, &c. Sir, with 
respect to these questions, I hope I shall 
be pardoned if I say, that I will not an- 
swer them, unless commanded by the 
House, because I cannot conceive any 

ood that could by any possibility arise 
giving the in ormation required. I 
shall now conclude, Sir, with apologizing 
for the length of time I have trespassed 
upon the patience of the House. 

Mr. Whitbread rose and said :—Much, 
Sir, as the bold and extraordinary speech 
which the right hon: gent. has just made, 
may have furnished me with ample topics 
for animadversion, it is not my intention 
to trouble you at any-length at this late 
hour. Would to God, that every member 
of the United Parliament of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland had been present to 
have heard the speech in which the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
proclaimed his possession of the royal 
attributes, and had boldly and arrogantly 
triumphed in the usurpation. With regard 
to the second Resolution, it appears to me 
totally unnecessary, and I firmly believe 
that it was introduced for the purpose of 
provoking an acrimonious debate. But 
the importance of the Resolution is trifling 
when it is compared with the momentous 
considerations which must suggest them- 
selves to the mind of every reflecting man 
on hearing the declarations of the right 
hon. gent. Would Mr. Pitt in the pleni- 
tude of his power have ventured upon such 
declarations ? Would he have dared in the 
face of the House of Commons to tell the 
nation that, in any interruption of the 
functions of the sovereign, he and his col- 
leagues would assume the controul of the 
public purse, and that the rights of the‘ 
King descended to his servant? He would 
not: and shall it be endured that the 
Chancellor of. the Exchequer of the pre- 
sent day shou!d invest himself with powers 
subversive of every principle of the con- 
stitution—that he should assume to him- 
self the application of the public money 
when and how he shall think ‘proper, and 
upon a pretended responsibility, trample 
upon that throne which he is sworn to 
support? If the right hon. gent. were to 
do an act for which there existed an una- 
voidable necessity, and was afterwards to 
come to parliament and state that neces- 
sity, I trust, notwithstanding our political 
hostility, that I have. justice and magna- 

-himity enough in my nature to give my 
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sanction to a Bill of Indemnity for such 
an act. But the cases alluded to by the 
right hon. gent. are not cases of necessity, 
and as the right hon. gent. has this night 
discovered so much arrogance and pre- 
sumption, I pledge’ myself to scrutinize 
every act that he may venture, with more 
than ordinary rigour. Never in the whole 
course of my parliamentary life did I wit- 
ness such unprecedented boldness! But 
we are told that the subordinate officers 
of the Exchequer and the other branches 
of the state would not dare to refuse the 
unauthorized mandate of the Treasury. 
The right hon. gent. may “ call: spirits 
from the vasty deep, but will they come 
when he do call for them?” He may 
order them to obey his instructions, but 
could he punish them for disobedience? 
Have those officers no positive duties to 
perform? Have they taken no oaths? Or 
are their consciences in the possession or 
at the centroul of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? Let me advise him not to be 
too presumptuous. He may possibly find 
himself under a delusion.. This great 
minister, who has led us to commerciat 
prosperity and military renown, may, 
however, possibly find, from the splen- 
dour of his career, willing instruments in 
every department to uphold the power he 
has wantonly usurped. From the repeated 
impunity which every violation of our 
interests has met with, we have become 
-so familiar with outrage, that very pos- 
sibly the minister of the present day may 
be able to effect that, which if Mr. Pitt, in 
1788, with a whole nation at his back, 
had done, he would not have been suffered 
to continue in the direction of public 
affairs one day longer. The object of the 
right hon. gent. in introducing a Bill into 
the House is evidently for the purpose of 
delay ; but I hereby give him and the 
House notice, that if in the interval be- 
tween the present period and Monday 
sen’night his. Majesty should recover so 
completely as to resume the royal func- 
tions, if no one else will institute such 2 
proceeding, I will myself move to take 


into consideration the best means of sup-~ . 


plying any future deficiency in the royal 
authority that may unfortunately occur.” 
One word, Sir, as to the charge which 
has been made against me ef having asked 
an indelicate question respecting the per- 
sons by whose advice a certain physician 
had been called to attend his Majesty. 
The right hon. gent. let it be recollected, 
has made the charge, and thereby forced 
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me to the necessity of an explanation. I 
regret that I do not possess the pathetic 
eloquence of the hon. and learned gent, 
(Mr.. Stephen) who has this night so emi- 
nently shewn the versatility of his talents. 
i will, then, figure to myself a possible 
gg What if a man—that man a 
ing, in a,state of twofold blindness, bo- 
dily and mental—stretched on the bed of 
affliction, with his remaining faculties 
alive to the dread of being committed to 
the care of an individual personally. ob- 
~ noxious to him, should most fervently im- 
plere, and that his afflicted family placed 
around his bed, should all unite in the 
supplication, that he might not again be 
subjected to his controul ! Can the House 
figure to itself a case of greater misery? 
And what, I ask, must be the feelings of 
those who could refuse such a suppli- 
cation; and is it not more natural to sup- 
pose that the malady of the patient would 
be increased rather than alleviated by the 
resence of the person so obnoxious? I 
a been compelled to put the case hy- 
pothetically, seeing that I was over-ruled 
in the Committee when I expressed a de- 
sire to put a question that would have 
elicited the truth. I was also over-ruled 
in my wish to inquire into the nature of 
those “ hurries’’ described by the phy- 
sicians, and of the means by which they 
were excited; although the answer to 
that question would have better enabled me 
to form a judgment as to the probability 
of his Majesty’s recovery. Sir, after the 
daring declaration of the right hon. gent., 
I trust the two Houses of Parliament will 
fee] it an incumbent duty to take imme- 
diate steps in erder to prevent the con- 
troul of ministers over the public purse 
-——to prevent a Lord Chancellor or a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, from coneeiving 
himself entitled to decide on the great 
question of peace or war, or on any other 
question to which the royal authority is 
alone competent. The right hon. gent. 
and the knot of lawyers by whom he is 
surrounded must not be thus allowed to 
devise modes of cheating us out of the 
Constitution. For myself, Sir, having 
sworn allegiance to his Majesty, and en- 
tertaining no anti-monarchical sentiment in 
my bosom, I would die rather than submit 
to the usurpation proclaimed this night by 
the right. hon. gent. opposite. 
Mr. Adam animadverted with consider- 
- able force on the dangerous consequences 
- to be apprehended from a —_ of pro- 
spective responsibility. The mode of 
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claiming indemnity did not apply to» 
case of novel, unexpected, and extraordi- 
nary occurrence, but a case foreseen, in 
which the act was premeditated; if thig 
system was to be avowed and tolerated, the 
first act of the legislature, the moment 
parliament should be restored, ought to be. 
to appoint a succedaneum for the execu. 
tive in the event of the King at any future 
time bemg afflicted by the same calamity, 
Nothing could be more censurable than 
the readiness of the right hon. gent. to 
incur a prospective responsibility. The 
true genius of the constitution would sanc- 
tion indemnity for an accidental violation 
of the law, justified by necessity; but it 
would never sanction indemnity for a 
predicted, uninterrupted course of viola- 
tion which no necessity could justify. 
The evidence of Dr. Willis had been al- 
luded to; now, what did that evidence 
state: that on the 6th of Nov., the day 
on which Dr. Willis first saw the King, 
his Majesty was then “ perfectly uncon- 
“‘ scious of surrounding objects.” It was 
on the first of the same month, and on 
the 15th, that the right hon. gent. pre- 
vailed on the House to adjourn over each © 
time a fortnight, on the high probability 
of his Majesty’s speedy recovery. And 
thus a month had been lost. But if the 
system of these prospective responsibi- 
lities were to be admitted, what would be 
the use of those checks which the consti- 
tution had ordained should exist? Where 
would be the necessity at all of the sign 
manual? Bold as was the doctrine of the 
right hon. gent., it was yet worthy of ob- 
servation, that whether from a difference . 
of strength as to nerves, or as to prudence, 
that there were others in the same cabinet 
with that right hon. gent. who were not so 
forward to hazard such responsibility. 
He knew of his own knowledge that the 
Chancellor of England would not put 
the Great Seal to a commission of the 
peace. He admitted the question to be a 
question of difficulty, a question of neces- 
sity, in both cases; whether of Bill or 
Address, parliament would aet and par- 
liament only act, with this difference, 
that in the one it acted without interfer-. 
ing with the functions of the crown, in the 
other it usurped and exercised those 
functions. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped 
that he should be allowed to make a short 
explanation in consequence of what had 
fallen from an hon. member (Mr, Whit- 
bread.) That hon. gent. had undoubtedly 


$81] 
expressed himself to be perfectly ready to 
grant him an indemnity for acts of absolute 
necessity, and all that he had himself said 
with respect to others, was, that hethought 
during abe delay which was now unavoid- 
able, all those who held offices should dis- 
charge their duty to the utmost, upon their 
own responsibility. The hon. gent. had 
however charged him with assuming a 
bold and arrogant tone. He, to be sure, 


~ was a bad judge of his own defects ; but, 


as far as he knew himself, he did not be- 
lieve that improper boldness or arrogance 
belonged to his character. Whether it 
did or not, he left it to the House to judge. 
It might happen that sometimes in the 
warmth of debate, and inthe eagerness to 
make himself perfectly heard and under- 
stood, he might, raise his voice a little 
_ Jouder than was absolutely necessary, to 
convey his sentiments to all parts of the 
House; but if this was to be conceived a 

roof of arrogance, the hon. gent. himself 
would hardly escape the imputation; for 
he, also, sometimes elevated his voice to a 
higher pitch than appeared absolutely ne- 
cessary. ‘The hon. and learned gent. who 
spoke last had said, that to his knowledge 
the Chancellor of England would not now 
put the Great Seal to a commission of the 
peace. This could easily be accounted 
for: there was always a commission of 
the peace existing, and it was not of great 
consequence whether one, two or more 
names were added. But if there was a 
serious occasion for putting the Great Seal 
to acommission, such as the suppression of 
a mutiny, he was much mistaken in his 
noble and learned friend, if he would he- 
sitate asingle moment to affix the Seal on 
his own responsibility. : 

Mr. Whitbread acknowledged, that, 
among his many defects, his voice was 
sometimes louder than, perhaps, was ne- 
cessary. There were also many things, in 
which he would wish to rival the right 
hon. gent. He would wish to rival him 
in acuteness; but above all things in his 
rapid transition from the warmth engen- 
dered by political contest to the good hu- 
mour of private intercourse. If he spoke 
of arrogance, he certainly did not mean 

ersonal arrogance, but that degree of po- 
litical arrogance which made him now 
pledge his responsibility so deeply. Under 
this responsibility ministers might take 
advantage of a mental malady in the 
King, to usurp all the powers of the 
state. 
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The House then divided, when there ap- 
peared, 
For the previous 
AZQINSt it OB 
Majority against the previous 
QUCBLION. BS 
The second and third Resolutions were 
then agreed. 
After the gallery was cleared, Mr. C. 
W. Wynn asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether, in the event of the 
House agreeing to the Restriction which 
would deprive the Regent of the nomina- 
tion of the officers of the Household, he. 
preposed to follow: the plan given notice 
of by Mr. Pitt in 1788, of allowing to the 
Regent an additional regal establishment, 
and imposing fresh taxes to defray the 
expence of it, to which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer answered in the affir- 
mative. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Saturday, December 22. 


Lord Clive and several other members 
ofthe House of Commons brought up a 
Message desiring a Conference. A Com- 
mittee of Conference, consisting of earl 
Camden, the earl of Liverpool, lord Went- 
worth, the bishop of Hereford, lord Mul- 
grave, marquis Wellesley, was appointed ; 
and a Message having been sent to the 
Commons, appointing the Conference 
forthwith in the Painted Chamber, the 
Lords appointed to confer with the Com- 
mons went forth. 

On their return, earl Camden reported 
the communication of the Resolutions 
agreed to by the Howse of Commons yes- 
terday, which, on the motion of the earl 
of Liverpool, were ordered to be taken 
into consideration on Thursday next, the 
House then to resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee on the State of the Nation, and the 
Lords to be summoned.—Adjourned to 
Wednesday. — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Saturday, December 22. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder moved, that a 
Committee be appointed to confer with 
the Lords on certain Resolutions yester- 
day entered imto by that House,’ and 
preposed that lord Clive, sir John Ni- 
choil, sir Evan Nepean, Mr. Wallis, and 
Mr. Ashley Cooper, be a Committee for that 
purpose.—-Ordered. 
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On their return, from the Lords, lord 


Clive acquainted the House, that they had 


had a Conference with a Committee of the 
Lords, and in compliance with their in- 
structions had laid before their Lordships 
certain Resolutions, in which they de- 
sired their concurrence. ' 

The House then adjourned until Friday 
next. 


_ HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, December 26. 


On the motion of the earl of Liverpool, 

the Resolutions from the Commons, com- 
municated at the Conference on Saturday, 
and the Report of the Committee appoint- 
ed to examine his Majesty’s physicians 
touching the state of his Majesty’s health, 
were ordered to be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the State of the Nation. 
- Earl Stanhope gave notice of his inten- 
tion to move an amendmerton the Second 
Resolation. 

Adjourned till to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, December 27. 


or tae Kine’s Hearru.] 
Fhe Earl of Carlisle rose and addressed the 
House as follows :—My Lords, Before we 
enter upon the business for which we are 
this day assembled, I am anxious to call 
the attention of your lordships to a sub- 
jectof considerable importance, not as it 


~ affects our deliberations, but as it regards 


the information of the public. From the 
paper which I now hold in my hand, and 
which contains the Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to examine the Physi- 
cians touching the state of his Majesty’s 
health, I perceive with surprize that the 
evidence obtained from those gentle- 
men upon oath before. the Committee, 
states what does not appear in the 
Bulletins which have been issued daily 
signed with their names. The first no- 
tification of the calamity which had be- 
fallen his Majesty, made to this House, 
by the noble and learned lord who 

resides on the woolsack, was succeeded 

iy a proposal for an adjournment for a 
fortnight, on the ground of an expecta- 
tion that his Majesty would in that interval 
recover.—At the end of that fortnight, 
another adjournment was proposed, after 
the same noble lord had again: distinctly 
informed the House of the state of his Ma- 
jesty’s health, and a hope was confidently 
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expressed by him that his Majesty’s in., 
disposition would be of no long duration, 
His Majesty’s ministers at that tie must 
have certainly meant it to be under. 
stood by your lordships that the disorder 
had every appearance of terminating, and 
therefore they advised delay on the ground 
of there being no likelihood that they 
should be underthe necessity of proceeding 
to the'adoption of the necessary measures 
to supply the present defect in the exer. 
cise of the royal authority. At this pe- 

riod, although your lordships were called 

upon to discharge great public duties su- 
perior to every other consideration, yet 
such were your feclings of respect for the 
sovereign, that they pleaded an excuse 
for the non-performance of your paramount 
duty ; nay, your lordships were, no 
doubt, anxious to lay hold even of an ex- 
cuse for not proceeding to other measures, 
when an expectation was held out to you, 
that his Majesty’s recovery would speedily 
prevent the necessity of adopting those 
proceedings. If, my Lords, there has 
been an omission on your part in not pros 
ceeding to the discharge of your duties. 
to the country, it has arisen from the best 
intentions, froin the noblest passion that 
can animate the human breast—from a 
just and deeply felt commiseration for 
the sufferings of the royal House, on whose 
roof have alighted afflicting and domestic 
Misery greater than any almost ever 
known. It was this consideration, founded 
upon information that his Majesty would 
in all human probability recover in a 
reasonably short period of time, that pre- 
vented your lordships from laying the 
foundation-stone of that edifice which we 
now find it necessary to construct—an 
edifice, which, if the two Houses had not 
been imposed on by ministers, would, 
at this moment, have been nearly com- 
pleted. 

In the next stage of your proceedings, 
it was theught necessary to produce Evi- 
dence given before the Privy Council; 
but I must insist, my lords, that the course 
adopted of making that Evidence the 
ground of the proceedings of this House, 


ought not hereafter to be regarded as a 


precedent, for if it should ever be esteemed 
a precedent, it would « be more honoured 
in the breach than in the~observance.” 
A farther prospect was thus presented for 
the expectation of his Majesty’s recovery, 
whereby your lordships and the public 
have been again deluded. And it is thus, 
through the periods of time I have alluded 
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- to, that delay and procrastination have 


prevented our discharging the duty we 
owe to the country and to ourselves; and 
thus have we continued without any go- 
vernment at all; or under a government 
that can only be described as a govern- 
ment of usurpation ! 

But, my lords, what I more immediate- 
ly wish to bring under your lordships’ at- 
tention are the contents of the Bulle- 
tins which have been issued daily to the 
public, for the purpose of declaring and 
making known the state of his Majesty’s 
health. At the same time it is not my 
intention to impute any improper motive 
to the noble lords opposite ; I will sup- 
pose them to have been equally deluded 
with the public, and the rest of your lord- 
ships. For, 1 cannot possibly conceive 
that, had they been acquainted with what 
was drawn from the Physicians, upon 
oath, in their Examination before your 
lordships’ Committee, they could have 
advised the procrastination which has oc- 
curred, or that they would have repre- 
sented his Majesty’s illness as likely to 
endure but for a short period. I do not 
mean to say that they spoke of a precise 
time when his Majesty would recover, 
but they most certainly intimated, that 
they had no doubt of his recovery in a 
limited time. Indeed such were the ex- 
pressions of some of the noble lords op- 
posite ; and I am informed that language 
of an irregular and unparliamentary ten- 
dency was uttered, in order to influence the 
conduct of this House. In what other light 
could such language be considered, when 
noble lords were told, that if they did not 
assent to the delay of a fortnight or three 
weeks, their proceedings would have the 
effect of thrusting the King from the 
throne. 

Now, my lords, when I examine the 
paper which I hold in my hand, contain- 
ing the Evidence of his Majesty’s Physi- 
cians, I find the testimony of Dr. Ro- 
bert Willis, corroborated by that of Dr, 
Heberden, declaring the state of his Ma- 
jesty’s health to have been at q particular 
period of a more serious and alarming 
description than any thing we appre- 
hended at the time; more serious than 
any thing contained in the representa- 
tions of his Majesty’s Ministers, or in the 
Bulletins of the Physicians. Jt appears, 


that about the 6th and 7th of November,. 


from the Evidence of Dr. Robert Willis, 

that his Majesty’s life was in imminent 

danger ; and Dr. Heberden expresses bim- 
VOL. XVIII, 


self to the same purport. Dr. Willis, 
speaking of the state of his Majesty’s 
health on the 6th of November, on being 
asked, ** Was that paroxysm severe ?”’ an- 
swered, “ Extremely severe, his Majesty’s 
“ life was in great peril.” Dr. Heberden 
also, in his Evidence, relative to the state 
of his Majesty at that time, on being 
asked, “ Did you consider the symptoms 
“of that paroxysm as being sévere ?” 
answered, “‘ They appeared so severe as 
“to give his Majesty’s Physicians appre- 
“ hensions for his life.” Sir Henry Hal- 
ford, likewise, in speaking of the same 
period, says, “I thought his Majesty’s 
life was in some peril.” 

Such, my lords, is the evidence of his 
Majesty’s Physicians. Let us now see 
what were the Bulletins which at that . 
very period were issued for the informa- 
tion of the public. Those of the 6th, 7th, 
and sth are as follows : 

«* Windsor Castle, Nov. 6, 1810. His 
“« Majesty has passed the night with 
“very little sleep, and is not better this 
“ morning.” 

« Nov. 6, 1810, 8 o’clock, P.M. His 
«« Majesty has had some sleep, and has 
“ appeared a little better throughout this 
“day.” 

«Nov. 7, 1810. His Majesty had 
“more sleep last night, and continues 
“ fully as well as in any part of yester- 
day.” 

-« Nov. 7, 1810, 8 o’clock, P. M. His 
“ Majesty is much the same as he was in 
the morning.” 

“Nov. 8, 1810. His Majesty has had 
«a little sleep, and continues nearly in 
“the same state as yesterday.” 

*« Nov. 8, 1810, 8 u’clock, P. M. His 
« Majesty has had a considerable degree 
“ of fever in the course of this day, but 
« has slept since six o’clock, and is now 
asleep.” 

My lords, I think that upon the most 
cursory comparison of the Evidence of 
the Physicians with the substance of the 
Bulletins, it will be actually impossible 
to reconcile the conduct of the noble 
lords opposite with any principle but that 
of delusion. Is it to be supposed possi- 
ble, that they should have known what 
is stated by Dr. Robert Willis, upon oath, 
to have occurred in the beginning of 
November, and that not one word to that 
effect should have escaped their lips on 
the 15th, when they ventured even to 
express confident expectations of no very 
_— recovery, fuunded upon the infor- 
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mation of his Majesty’s. Physicians, and 
when your lordships were, by such as it 
How appears, unfounded representations, 
persuaded to agree toa farther procrasti- 
nation? _ We now find that by consenting 
to such delays, we have omitted our duty: 
in deferring to this period, what we ought 
to have proceeded with in the earliest stage, 
of that calamity, which has so long kept us 
without an efficient executive. In calling 
your lordsiips’ attention to this subject, it 
is notmy intention to submit any motion 
to the House. Your lordships will, lam 
persuaded, excuse the liberty I have now 
taken of expressing my sentiments; but 
I do think, that an explanation is due to 
peor lordships and to the country, how it 
has happened that those Bulletins have 
not corresponded with the Evidence after- 
wards given by his Majesty’s Physicians 
on oath. 1 certain!y shell consider it my 
duty to recommend tbat another Commit- 
tee be formed, and that there should be 
another Examination of the Physicians, in 
order that the variance between the Bulle- 
tins and the Evidence may be reconciled. 
In recommending this measure, I am far 
from intending any disrespect to those 
geutlemen, but I consider it a duty which 
we owe to them, to ourselves, and to the 
public, to ascertain the cause of so palpa- 
ble an inconsistency. 

_ The Earl of Liverpool declined to enter 
into the subject at present, as the noble 
earl had not made any motion, and as the 
important business which stood for the 
order of the day pressed for consideration. 
He should only observe, that when the 
time came he should be prepared to justify 
what had been said by himself and other 
noble lords upon the subject to which the 
noble ear] had alluded. He should now 
move, “ That the House do resolve itself 
into a Coramittee of the whole House on 
the State of the Nation.” 


[Stats OF THE NaTion—Kuine’s 


ness.] Their lordships having accord- 


ingly resolved into the said Commiitee, 
the three Resolutions transmitted by the 


_ House of Commons, were read by the 


clerk, as follow: 
« Resolved, 1. That it is the opinion of 
* this House, that his Majesty is prevented, 


-« by his present Indisposition, from com- 


“ ing to his Parliament, and from attending 

“to public business and that the per- 

exercise of the royal authority is 
“thereby suspended. 

“2. That it is the opinion of this 
8 
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« House, thatit is the right and the duty 
“‘ of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
«Commons of Great Britain and Ireland, 
“ now assembled, and lawfully, fully, and 
“ freely, representing all the estates of the 
“people of this realm, to provide the 
“means of supplying the defect of the 
“ personal exercise of the royal authority 
“ arising from his Majesty’s said Indispo- 
* sition, in such manner as the exigency 
“of the case may appear to them to re- 
“quire. 

«© 3, That it is the opinion of this House, 
« That forthis purpose, and for maintain- 
ing entire the constitutional authority of 
«the King, it is necessary that the said 
« Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 
“mons of the United Kingdom of Great 
« Britain and Ireland, should determine on 
“the means whereby the Royal Assent 
r« may be given in Parliament to such Bill 
«as may be passed by the two Houses of 
« Parliament, respecting the exercise of 
“ the powers and authorities of the Crown, 
«in the name and on the behalf of the 
« King, during the continuance of |.is Ma- 
«« jesty’s present Indisposition.”’ 

On the first Resolution being again read, 

The Eark of Liverpool rose and said ; 
My lords, I now fee! myselfcalled upon to 
address your lordships upon the very im- 
portant subject under your considera- 
tion, and to call your lordships’ -particular 
attention to those Resolutions voted by the 
House of Commons, which you have just 
heard read. Upon the first of these Re- 
solutions, my lords, I think, that at this 
time unfortunately there can arise no dif- 
ference of opinion. In discharging the 
painful duty imposed on us by the state- 
ment of the melancholy fact referred to in 
this Resolution, lam persuaded, it is im- 
possible to do sufficient justice to those 
feelings, by any attempt on my part to 
describe them, with which we are all 
equally . actuated by so afflicting a ca- 
lamity. I cannot, however, help express- 
ing the anxious hopes we all must enter- 
tain, of the restoration of a gracious and 
beloved Sovereign, under whose auspices 
for more than fifty years we have enjoyed 
adegree of liberty, prosperity, happiness, © 
and uninterrupted internal tranquillity, 
which has never yet been enjoyed by any 
other country on the face of the globe. 
I feel, too, that we all must look with 
pleasing satisfaction to the hopes held out 
ofthe ultimate re-establishment of his 
Majesty’s health, aud the prospect, at 
no remote period, of the resumption by 
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himself, of the personal exercise of the 
royal authority Notwithstanding, my 
lords, what I have heard’ this night 
in this House, and on former occasions, 
on the subject of delay, I can take 
no blame to myself, nor attach any to 
my colleagues in office, for those proposi- 


tions of adjournment, which, from time to ' 


time, we have felt it our duty to submit to 
parliament, in the anxious hope, that the 
measures, which may now be thought ne- 
cessary to adopt, might have been avoided. 
It has at length become necessary for us, 
after such an interval as was consistent 
with our feelings of respect for the So- 
vereign, and with our sense of duty to the 
country, to proceed to the discharge of the 
melancholy office imposed on us. But, can 
any noble lord blame us for having enter- 
tained hopes so congenial to all our feelings, 
and for delaying, as long as the public 
service would permit, the performance of 
a duty which could in no circumstances be 
pleasing, and which in the present instance 
must be peculiarly distressing. The very 
discussion of the subject must unavoidably 
be attended with the most unpleasing cir- 
cumstances. It is impossible to reflect 
upon the present state of this nation with- 
out pain, and it was, therefore, a natural 
wish to postpone the evil day as long as 
that could safely be done, and whilst any 
ray of hope remained of an alteration in 
circumstances that might render the per- 
formance of the painful task unneces- 
sary. Itis now two centuries and a half 
since any thing like the present emer- 
gency has occurred in the history of this 
country. I feel it, therefore, impossible 
to propose the necessary arrangements, 
or to enter into the discussion itself, which 
must be confessedly attended with so many 
difficulties, without feeling an anxious 
wish that the necessity could have been 
avoided or removed. I do not say thisalone 
from any feeling of delicacy or tender- 
ness towards any particular individual, 
however high or exalted his rank, though 
a degree of delicacy in this respectis 
both proper and necessary :. but I say it 
also on public grounds, and from public 
feeling, and from a mature consideration of 
all those circumstances that must necessa- 
rily arise out ofa proceeding of this nature. 
Under these impressions, my.lords, I 
shall at the present moment endeavour to 
avoid as much as possible the agitation or 
discussion of all extrancous points, or of 
any matter foreign from the subject now 
-regularly before us. But when I decline 


entering upon these topics, it is not from 
any particular unwillingness to entertain 
such questions, nor from any desire to 
shrink from such discussions, but because 
I feel, they are not necessarily involved in 
the consideration of the matters now regu- 
larly before us. The present questions 
should be considered wholly on their own 
grounds; and on their own exclusive me- 
rits—unconvected with any thing that 
may tend to embarrass instead of facilitat- 
ing the discussion. The immediate ques- 
tion before us entirely and solely respects 
the course and mode of the proceeding 
which it may be desirable and necessary 
to adopt. 

When it first appeared to us, that this 
great question should be brought before 
parliament with a view to fill up the defi- 
ciency in the executive government, we . 
easily imagined from the many individuals 
in both Houses of Parliament, who had 
formerly taken a part in similar discus- 
sions, that there were some points to whick 
there would be considerable opposition. 
I, however, thought, that, after what has 
already passed, we all should be agreed 
upon the propriety of looking back to the 
precedent of 1788, as that which might be 
denominated a rule of conduct in respect 
to the form of our proceedings. But, from 
what has passed here and elsewhere, I un- 
derstand it is intended to object to any 
measures, which the servants of the crown 
may propose with a view to fill up the 
existing vacancy, founded upon the gene- 
ral principles and course of proceedings 
in the year 1788. With respect, my 
lords, to the principle of that great and 
salutary precedent, when I consider it so 
directly analogous to, and so clearly 
founded on the genuine principles of the 
constitution of this country ; when I look 
to the great and eminent law authorities, 
who have given their decided and express 
sanction to that principle, and course of 
proceeding, I feel it a questjon of so much 
magnitude and importance, that I cannot 
avoid stating those general principles, at 
least, on which, according to my convic- 
tion, the Resolutions of that period are 
founded, and which I conceive to be con- 
sonant to all those great constitutional 
principles, by which I conclude that 
your lordships would naturally wish to be 
guided on such an occasion as the present. 
The first principle laid down, in forming 
the. precedent of 1788, was, that the 
throne must be considered as always full, 
and that the political capacity of the So- 
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veréign is always in existence, whatever 
may be the immediate temporary incapa- 
city or personal situation of the Mo- 
narch. This I conceive to be a practical 
distinction ef a nature not only expe- 
dient, but necessary to ensure to the 
governed the continued existence of all 
the advantages to be derived from the 
principle and operations of an hereditary 
monarchy. If the exercise of the royal 
authority during the life of the legal Sove- 
reign must be scrupulously reserved for 
that Sovereign, any departure from this 
principle on every occasion of temporary 


personal incapacity, might lead to all the. 


inconveniences and dangers of a contested 
title to the throne. If this doctrine were 
not true—if the succession to the thrune 
were not to devolve upon a person speci- 
fied by law, see to what a situation it 
would lead you. Look to the cases of 
infancy, the infirmities of — sickness, 
and the infirmity of old age, and reflect, 
that in either or all of these cases you 


thight be liable. to all the inconvenience 


of a disputed succession, under circum- 
stances the most embarrassing ; and even 
after the most vexatious contests, the dis- 
puted point might still remain difficult to 
be ascertained how it ought to be deter- 
mined. The great object, therefore, in 
the establishment of the monarchical sys- 
tem, was security and certainty ; and to 
oppose a stay against the ambitious de- 
signs of individuals, renders it necessary 
that you should adopt means to avoid any 
interruption, and to uphold, as long as 
you can, the political capacity of the 
King upon the throne, unimpaired and 
complete. 

The second established principle on 
which the proceeding of 1788 was feund- 
ed, and which rendered it a proper pre- 
cedent on the present occasion, was, that 
the law knows of no such office as that of 
Regent: thatis, an office created under 
special circungstances, to meet a special 
exigency : which must always be ground- 
ed upon the necessity of the case itself, 
and ought not to be extended beyond 
what the, exigency of the case itself may 
require. I strongly believe, that if these 
were not the feelings of our ancestors, 
they would have made some general pro- 
visions upon the subject of regency ; and 


_, had such an office as that. of Regent been 


recognized by law, we should have found 
something respecting it in the statute 
book, and should long before this have 


had it defined by the law of the land. 
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But our ancestors evidently held, that it 
was dangerous to meddle or interfere with 
sO important a question by prospective 
provisions ; and that whatever inconveni- 
ence might arise from any interval oc- 
curring in the personal exercise of the 
royal functions, they chose to rest upon 
the broad basis of the presumed general 
capacity of the King In such a defici- 
ency as the present, our ancestors seemed 
to trast entirely to parliament to provide 
for the personal exercise of that authority 
which belonged to the King—not by the 
adoption of any general measures, bat by 
particular regulations founded on the spe- 
cial circumstances of the case, which 
might thereby furnish the strongest bar- 
rier when opposed to individuals aspiring 


‘to the office, and also afford the strongest 


security to the crown itself. I know that 
the opinion is entertained by certain indi- 
viduals, that it. might be wise to extend 
the principles and rules of the succession 
to the throne to the order and right of ac- 
cession to the regency. That, however, 
has not been the principle upon which 
our ancestors have acted, nor has it been 
an acknowledged principle in monarchi- 
cal governments of any other countries, 
to which regulations similar to those of 
our own might have applied. There is, 
indeed, hardly any country where that 
point kas been so settled; nay, so far 
from it, the heir apparent, or heir pre- 
sumptive in most other countries is posi- 


tively considered as the last person that 


should be appointed Regent; and we 
know, that in countries where even the Sa- 
lique law has prevailed, the next succes- 
sor to the throne has not been generally 
considered as intitled of right to take and 
to exercise the powers of the Regency. 
We have no such hereditary principle as 
applying to the case of Regent, recorded 
upon our statute books or Jaw books; nor 
is there to be found any legal or sound 
constitutional authority in this country, 
that has considered such a doctrine asa 
necessary principle of our monarchy. On 
the contrary, it appears to have been uni- 
fermly considered as one of the greatest 
and most desirable of objects to be attain- 
ed, as far as it is consistent with the safety 
and prosperity of the country, to insurey 
by the most scrupulous caution, against the 
adoption of any general provisions on this 
head. 

The third principle on which the pro- 
ceeding of 1788 was founded, and which 
forms the basis of the third Resolution 
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now before your lordships, is, that in the 
whole extent of the history of this country 
there has never been an instance of a Re- 
gency that was not appointed by parlia- 
ment. In every case where the appoint- 
ment of a Regent has been thought ne- 
cessary, it has been recognized as the 
right and the duty of parliament to ap- 
point and regulate the same. Claims of 
right, undoubtedly, have in some in- 
stances been made by individuals aspir- 
ing to the office of Regent; buat those 
claims have, upon full consideration, been 
uniformly rejected.. In the reign of 
Henry 6, aclaim was made by the next 
of kin (the monarch being then a minor) 
to exercise the royal authority during the 
infancy of the sovereign. This claim 
was considered in parliament, precedents 
were searched for on the occasion, the 
authority of all the greatest men of the 
time was taken upon the subject, and the 
answer to that claim was, that the duke 
of Gloucester, the person asserting it, 
could have no such claim either by will 
or by kindred, but that the power of 
appointing a Regent for the kingdom be- 
longed solely to the estates of the realm. 
In short, my lords, I will venture to 
assert, and without the fear of contradic- 
tion, that no examples are to be found 
upon the Rolls or Records of Parliament, 
where any Regent was ever appointed in 
this country except by the estates of the 
realm in convention or parliament assem- 
bled. And, here I must beg leave to 
remind your lordships, that, in stating 
those authorities, I have no object in view 
but to establish the general principles 
upon which parliament has aniformly 
acted, and that, whilst I claim for the 
estates of the realm the sole exclusive 
right to appoint the particular Regent in 
every exigency requiring such astep, I 
do not inany way mean to contend, that 
his royal highness the Prince of Wales 
ought not to be the person appointed on 
this occasion. I felt it necessary to say 
thus much on the question of right, be- 
cause the claim had been explicitly pre- 
fered in 1788, though subsequently aban- 


- doned, and, lest any doubt should still re- 


main in the mind of any noble lord upon 
the subject, I thought it not amiss, by 
referring to the established course and 
practice of the constitution, to place that 
point beyond question or dispute. 

_ The fourth great constitutional prin- 
ciple, upon which the precedent of 1788 
was founded, and to which I beg to draw 


the attention of your lordships, is, that 
upon a review of our whole history there 
does not appear an instance of a regency, 
with the exception of the duke of Glou- 
cester, afterwards king Richard 3, and 
of the protector Somerset in the reign of 
Edward 6, that was not, in some way or 
other, even though appointed by parlia- 
ment, limited or restrained by parliament. 
These, then, my lords, are the great and 
fundamental principles upon which. our 
proceedings must be founded. For even 
in those instances, where the individual 
who has been appointed Regent had a 
claim to the throne, as in the case of the 


duke of York in the reign of Henry 6,- 


with all that power and influence neces- 
sarily attending such a claim, yet parlia- 
ment looked to and established the Re- 
gency as a limited and restricted Regency. 
Iam aware, it may be said, that these 
examples are drawn from times of turbu- 
lence and violence. There can be no 
doubt that the times from which some 
of these precedents have been derived, 
were times, in many instances of consi- 
derable contention and violence; but I 
must, at the same time, tell your lord- 
ships, that to these times we are to look 
back for the establishment of the great 
and fundamental principles of the consti- 
tution, for the assertion of the rights and 
liberties of the people, for the foundation 
of those salutary laws which provide for 
the security of the lives and properties of 
the subject, and that we are consequently 
bound to regulate our conduct even by 
the precedents and authority of those re- 
mote times, if no later or better authority 
can be procured. From the time of 
Henry 3, or rather from the establishment 
of the Great Charter down to the time of 
Henry 7; we are to look for tue great 
foundations of our constitution. We find 
many instances, too, in the history of the 
House of Stuart, which derived from the 
Tudors its right to the crown, where the 
greatest lawyers asserted the principles of 
liberty upon which was founded the Re- 
volution, and which principles they des 
rived from the precedents established in 
the period to which I have alluded. The 
great principles laid down, in that period, 
by lord Coke and other eminent lawyers, 
rested practically upon the precedents of 
the epoch, to which I have directed your 
lordships’ attention; which although an 
epoch of violence and civil commotions, 
was yet a period to which Englishmen 
must look for the principles of their civil 
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and political liberty. Iam not, however, 
by any means prepared to conterid, that 
these principles, some of which arose out 
of transactions, which were a disgrace to 
those times, have not received a full con- 
firmation in later times up even to the 
period at which I am speaking. I do not, 
now, merely allude to the Revolution of 
1688, but say that, since the illustrious 
House of Hanover has been upon the 
throne of these realms, we have had am- 
ple proof of what the situation of the 
country has been, even in respect to the 
principles upon which a Regency ought 
to be established. The 25th of George 2, 
with reference to a Regency, and the 5th 
of George 3, after his Majesty’s accession, 
were introduced under the sanction of the 
ablest lawyers ; and, on that account, are 
to be received as constitutional authori- 
ties on all such occasions as the present. 
It may, however, be observed, that what- 
ever may be adopted as the general law 
as to Regency, it is still in the power of 
. the King, Lords, and Commons, to make 
any alteration they may wish; and that 
if there had been in existence any claim 
of an irresistible nature, it is hardly to be 
supposed that it would have been over- 
looked by those who, in these two in- 


stances, had the power of appointment. 


By the 25th of George 2, we find that, in 
default of issue of Frederick, prince of 
Wales, the duke of Cumberland was pre- 
sumptive heir to the throne, a personage 
exceedingly popular in the ceuntry, and 
-although a favourite son of king Geerge 
2, yet, under all those circumstances, 
parliament gave the Regency to the 
_ princess dowager of Wales, subject to 
such restrictions and limitations as they 
in their wisdom thought proper to impose. 
These, and the like instances, were fully 
sufficient to establish this principle, the 
most} important in these proceedings 
that the whole arrangement was always 
considered within the province of parlia- 
ment, which had the power to act accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the case, and 
to impose limitations and restrictions, if 
_ thought expedient and convenient for the 

ood of the country ; a mode of conduct 
which is not therefore to be deemed con- 
trary to the constitution. We must there- 
fore ever bear in mind that the first 
great principle of our constitution is, that 
the political capacity of the King is al- 
ways to be considered as entire; that the 
Regency is to be regulated and appointed 


according to the circumstances of the case, 
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that no person can have any right except 
according to the will and authority of par-’ 
liament ; and lastly, that there is nothing 
contrary to the constitution in imposing 
previous restrictions’ and limitations upon 


the powers of a Regent. Taking these as 
established we are then to 
tend to the mode in which we are to pro- 
ceed. 

Two modes have already been sug- 
gested—one to proceed by Address to the 
Prince of Wales, requesting him to take 
upon himself the government of the coun- 
try under such restrictions and limitations 
as to the parliament shall seem meet—the — 
other to proceed by Bill, which by virtue 
of the authority of the two Houses of Par- 
liament shall receive the sanction royal by 
commission under the Great Seal, and 


‘thereby become an act of the whole legis. ' 


lature, containing such limitations and 
restrictions of the powers of the Crown to 
be exercised by the Regent as to both 
Houses shall appear proper to be imposed. 
I wish now, therefore, to call your lord- 
ships’ attention to the difference between 
these two modes of proceeding. It has_ 
been asserted, that the two Houses cannot 
by any act of theirs appoint a Regent, 
because they are incompetent, without the 
executive, to pass any law. If- there be 
no legal right in the two Houses by any 
act of theirs to appoint a Regent, how can 
they appoint him by Address any more 
than by Bill? But, whether they do it by 
Address or by Bill, would not the Regent 
be equally appointed by parliament? By 
that parliament which is represented as 
not having any legal right to appoint him? 
The only difference would be, that he 
would not be appointed so formally in one 
case as in the other. For my own part, I 
have no hesitation in saying, that I con- 
sider the mode of proceeding by Bill not 
only the better mode, but the only mode, 
that, upon any sound view of the principles 
of the Constitution, can be adopted. I 
conceive likewise, that the mode of pro- 
ceeding by Address, would not establish 
the authority of the Regent so firmly as 
that the courts of law would be controuled 
by it, because having no legislative sanc- 
tion they, would not be bound to take cog- 
nizance of his authority. An Address, I 


admit, may call into activity legal powers 
already in existence; but cannot, there- 
fore, be considered efficient to call forth or 
enact any powers not already existing 4 
so that our proceedings in parliament, if 
we were to-adopt the mode by Address, 
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would not, in any instance, be acted upon 
in a court of law. ‘This, therefore, is a 
capital objection to the mode of proceed - 
ing by Address, but does not hold good 
with respect to that of proceeding by Bill, 
to which the Great Seal shall have been 
affixed. A Billto which the Great Seal is 
fixed has all the authority and power of 
law, so long as it remains unrepealed. 
The Great Seal, it is true, might be ille- 
gally affixed, but no objection of this kind 
can be made in a court of justicé. The 
manner in which the Great Seal may have 
been affixed is not properly an object of 
enquiry in a court of law, but adiscussion 
that can only take place in parliament. 
Earl Stanhope rose to order; and ob- 
served, that if any noble lord, by having 
mistaken, should be taking a false view of 
the law of the land, it was perfectly com- 
petent to, as it would be the duty, of 
any other noble lord to set him right. 
It was to correct the mistake of the noble 
earl therefore that he had risen to order. 
The Earl of Harrowby, in speaking to 
order, stated that the noble earl was cer- 


tainly not regular in his interruption, be-. 


cause what had fallen from his noble 
friend, though it might amount to a mis- 
take of the law, did not constitute any. 
breach of order, because, if erroneous, it 
would be competent to other noble lords 
to refute it in the course of the discussion. 

The Earl of Liverpool resumed.—The 
-noble earl will in the course of the dis- 
cussion have an opportunity of replying to 
my arguments, if he thinks they are un- 
founded, either in reason, in fact, or in 
law. But I will again assert, that the law 
courts have not competence to object to 
any act to which the Great Seal is at- 
tached, or to entertain any proceeding or 
‘averment against its validity on the ground 
of irregularity or on any other ground. 
To the courts of law it is an authoritative 
record, binding. upon them to take cog- 
nisance of as long as,it remains unrepealed, 
and parliament alone can have power to 
review or to repeal it. I cannot express 
“My sentiments on the legal efficacy of the 
Great Seal, better than in the words of 
_ the great Lord Camden, who took a main 
part in the discussions of 1788, and who 
possessed a particular correctness and ac- 
curacy in expressing his sentiments upon 
subjects of that nature. That great con- 
atitutional lawyer has said, “That the 
* Great Seal was the high instrument by 
“which the King’s fiat was irrevocably 
* given; it was the mouth of royal au- 
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«thority, the organ by which the sove- 
« reign spoke his will. Such was its effi- 
“cacy and its unquestionable authority, 
« that even if the Lord Chancellor should 
« put the Great Seal by caprice to an 
« Commission, it could not be afterwards 
« questioned; though a misdemeanour in 
« effect, yet it could make letters patent of 
«such yalidity, that the Judges them- 
« selves could not call them in question, 
« Tf an act of parliament passed by autho- 
“thority of a Commission issued under 
“ the Great Seal, and was endorsed with a 
“ ¢ Roi le veut, it was valid. _ It must be 
“ received as a part of the statute law of 
“ the land, and could not be disputed.” 

In illustrating the legal authority of the 
Great Seal, nothing can form a more 
striking proof than the effect of its annex- 
ation to an act passed towards the close of 
the reign of Henry 8, where the royal 
assent was obtained under such circum- 
stances as to fender it a matter of doubt 
whether the assent was duly given. Yet 
notwithstanding such doubts that act re- 
mained in force, and was never questioned 
during the reign of his successor, King 
Edward the 6th. This forms a striking 
proof of the efficacy of the Great Seal, 
when even where it was doubtful whe- 
ther the royal assent was duly obtained, 
yet for an interval of several years its au- 
thority was not attempted to be set aside. 
It is only in parliament therefore that the 
authority of the Great Seal can be ques- 
tioned or revoked. 

From all I have said, my lords, I must 
conclude, that in case of the personal in- 
capacity of the King to signify his assent, 
there remains no other mode to provide 
for the deficiency, but by legislation ; it 
lies only in the two remaining branches — 
to provide for filling up the deficiency ; 
and of this, as I before observed, there are 
numerous precedents. The principle of 
the present proceeding, my lords, goes 
throughout upon the consideration of the 
Throne being full—that the Courts of 
Justice are open—that all the Commis- 
sions from the crown are in full force— 
and that the state is alive in all its parts. 
In the much vaunted precedent of 1688, 
the case was far otherwise—the throne 
was vacant; the courts of justice were 
shut ; the Great Seal was’ destroyed. 
Under these circumstances, there was no 
alternative ; parliament had then no 
power, no authority to legislate, and they 
of necessity had adopted that mode under 
the circumstances which appeared to 
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them most beneficial to the state ; they 
adopted it on the exigency of the case.— 
Upon this subject I am ready to admit 
that if the King be capable, the two 
Houses have no power to legislate without 
his authority ; but ifhe be incapable we 
have no other means of legislating but by 
putting the Great Seal into activity. The 
common rule and constitutional princi- 
ple, is not to legislate partially if you can 
legislate generally. If you have a na- 
tural defect in one branch of the legisla- 
ture, then you must come to that point 
which is nearest to the power of the whole 
three, in order to complete an act of au- 
thority by that which remains. We must 
either pursue that mode of legislating, or 
do nothing at all. We must exert our 
legislative authority by the best means 
and forms which we have, and we shall 
have then the satisfaction of knowing, that 
our act of authority cannot be disputed, 
except by parliament itself upon reasona- 
ble grounds. We must come to that 
course of proceeding which bears the 
greatest analogy to the constitution of the 
country. In 1688, the States were con- 
strained to act without the Great Seal, 
there being then no King in whose name 
it could be used, and even the Great Seal 
itself having been carried uff and destroyed 
by the abdicating Prince. And the for- 
bearance of the Convention in that case 
to employ the Great Seal, or to take any 
proceeding under its sanction, is no mean 
proof of the validity and efficacy that was 
at the time ascribed to it. The Conven- 
tion, therefore, had no other course to 
pursue but to proceed by Address; yet, 
surely when all the circumstances of that 
and of the present period are considered, 
it will not be contended by any noble lord, 
that the precedent of the proceeding by 
Address in the year 1688 applies to the 
present case. 

Another instance, my lords, which has 
been adduced of the mode of proceeding 
by Address, is the well-known Case of the 
_ Trish Parliament in1788. That body was 
_ pleased to determine on the mode of Ad- 
dress; but to the immortal honour of the 
noble marquis (Buckingham) whe then re- 
sided in that country as the representative 
of the sovereign, and whom I[ am sorry 
not now to see in his place, -he withheld 
from it every sanction in his power, and 
even refused to transmit the Address to 
this country. But, my lords, a material 
consideration arises out of this proceeding 
of the Irish Parliament. On the discus- 
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sions of the question of an incorporating — 
Union with that country in the year 1799, 
it was argued in support of that measure, 
that this very proceeding of the Irish. 
Parliament in 1788 by mode of Address 
might lead to a separation of the two couns 
tries, inasmuch as the legislatures, in their 
separate state, may inthe recurrence ofan 
event hereafter, choose a different person 
to fill the office of Regent in Ireland, and 
to fill the office of Regent in England. 
The force of this argument was admitted, 
even by the opposers of the Union, to be 
so far as it went a conclusive argument, 
and it was only to be got rid of by their 
proposing to make provision that in all 
such cases, the Regent for both countries 
should be the same. 

But, my lords, I contend, that the 
precedent of 1788 in all its points.and 
bearings, is the only one which, under . 
the present, or precisely similar cir. 
cumstances, should legally and consti- 
tutionally govern our proceedings. It 
was amply and fully discussed in both 
Houses of Parliament at the time, and the 
Resolutions which I have the honour this 
night to submit to you, were carried in 
both Houses by considerable majorities. 
In addition to what I have already ads 
verted to on this head, is the considera- 
tion, that in pursuance of the Resolutions 
of both Houses, parliament was opened by 
commission, under the Great Seal, on the 
3d of February; and it is well known, 
that towards the close of that month his 
Majesty happily recovered ; and, on the 
10th of March, Parliament was regularly 
opened by a commission, under the ac- 
customed formalities, the commission 
being signed by his Majesty. But in the 
first commission, I should state, that the 
cause of the meeting of parliament under 
such circumstances was duly stated. In 
the regular and ordinary commission for 
opening the session on the 10th of March, 
the former commission was referred to and 
recognised, as appeared from the then 
Lord Chancellor’s Speech to both Houses 
in the name of his Majesty ; the former 
commissioners were continued in the com- 
mission of the 10th of March, and the acts 
and ‘proceedings under the former com- 
mission were recognised and confirmed by 
that issued in the customary way, and 
signed by his Majesty himself. In the 
interval between the commissions a variety 
of legislative proceedings had taken place, 
as private bills for which petitions had 
been presented in the usual way, an? 
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_ some of these were considerably advanced 
in their progress. Were the former com- 

mission, to which the Great Seal was affixed 

noton the personal authority of his Ma- 

jesty, but on that of the two Houses only— 

held to be invalid, or illegal, or not sanc- 

tioned as it afterwards was; what must 

have become of all those various acts to 

which I: have alluded? If ever it were 

thought. doubtful, all those proceedings 

must have fallen to the ground, and must 

have been commenced anew. But the 

fact was the reverse ; all these bills were 

taken up in the stages in which they were 

found by the second commissioners, and 

were afterwards passed under its autho- 

rity, and under these acts, so passed, a con- 

siderable portion of property was now 

held. These circumstances proved that a 

full parliamentary authority, duly sanc- 

tioned by the King, was given to the pro- 

ceedings adopted, in the first instance, by 

both Houses—indeed, it was constituting 

ita complete proceeding of parliament. 

With this great and incontrovertible au- 

thority before our eyes, can we hesitate a 

moment as to the course of proceeding we 

ought to pursue ? asto our decision upon 

the legal mode of filling up the deficiency 

which now exists in the government, and 

of giving eflect to the royal authority, 

when we have the deliberate sanction 
of both Houses upon the case before us, 
and not only this, but the full authority of 
the three branches of the legislature ? 

Upon this view of the case, my lords, I 

am at a loss to conceive how there can 
exist any difference of opinion. Upon 
the question of future proceedings, I mean 
not at present to observe. I wish that 
the question respecting the Resolutions 
now before you should rest upon its own 
merits. I think they involve one of the 
greatest and most important questions 
ever discussed in parliament—they in- 
volve the most essential riglits of the le- 
gislature—they involve the most essen- 
tial interests of the threne—and in these 
considerations, they involve every thing 
most dear to the liberties of subject— 
most important to the preservation of the 
constitutions. ‘Theiradoption would, in my 

firm conviction, afford the best security for 
the welfare and prosperity of thecountry, 
and hold out the most effectual protection 
for the rights and interests of all classes 
of the community : for it cannot but be 
inconsistent with the genuine principles of 
the constitution and monarchy of this 
country, that any individual, however ex- 
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alted in rank or station, should be invested 
with the powers of the sovereignty without 
the constitutional sanction and controtl of 


parliament. Under these impressions, 
and upon the grounds which Ihave stated 
to your lordships at such length, I feel 
myself perfectly warranted in calling upon. 
your lordships, to give by your vote this 
night, these Resolutions the great sanc- 
tion and authority of the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland. 

The first Resolution was then put and 
unanimously carried. Upon the second 
Resolution being read, 

Earl Stanhope rose. He begged it to be 
understood, that in objecting to the Reso-~ 
lution then offered to their lordships’ con- 
sideration, he did not mean to oppose its 
principle. He was perfectly satisfied, 
that whenever the regal authority was 
suspended, the right of providing for such 
an emergency of necessity devolved on 
the two Houses of Parliament. His ob- 
jections to the’ Resolutions he should pre- 
sently state. He had thought that the 
noble Secretary of State would not have 
been displeased at the interruption he had 
given him for the purpose of setting him 
right, when he was advancing a mis-state- 
ment; but the noble Secretary of State 
had thought it better to proceed, and 
therefore he did not again interrupt him. 
He was glad that he had not; for if he 
had acted otherwise, their lordships would 
probably have lost some of those special 
arguments, those extraordinary reasons, 
which that noble lord had adduced in the 
course of his speech. He had asserted, 
that no averment could be made in the 
courts of justice against any instrument 
having the Great Seal affixed to it; that 
such an instrument could not be doubted ; 
and that king James the 2nd, that great 
law authority, (who their lordships would 
recollect, had been expelled from this 
country for his violation of law and mis- 
government) had carried away with him 


that symbol of authority, which was an 


undoubted proof of its wonderful value! 
Now, he would put a case, in which it ap- 
peared to him that an’averment might be 
made even against the authority of the 
Great Seal. He did not think that the 
noble Secretary of State was a thief, but 
he would suppose him for the sake of the 
argument, to be one for a few minutes, and 
that he had stolen the Great Seal from 
the pocket of the noble and learned lord 
next to him. Having secured it, 
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suppose he should then create himself 
duke of Flushing, confer on himself a pen- 
sion as large as the Great Seal could 
give; and, finally, affix that Seal to a par- 
don for having committed these acts. 
Could there be no averment made against 
such proceedings? ‘That was the law of 
the learned lord; who, however, was not 
so learned as his learned friend king 
James the 2nd. He would, however, call 
their-lordships’ attention to the act of the 
6th of Anne, providing for the succession 
to the crown, They would there find a 
clause relative to the Great Seal, both 
with regard to the appointment of Lords 
Justices, and in ordinary cases; and he 
hoped the noble lord would not prefer the 
authority of king James the 2nd to the 
provisions of an Act of Parliament.— 
The Act alluded to explicitly said, « And 
be it enacted, that the Great Seal and 
Privy Signet, now in being, shall be used 
until the successors to the crown give an 
order to the contrary.” How long, then, 
was the Great Seal to be considered effec- 
tive? Why, simply, till an order to the 
contrary was given by any successor to 
the throne; and there was an end of the 
validity of the Great Seal. Nor was there 
a necessity for the monarch to use it when 
he was out of the kingdom; for the 22nd 
section of the same Act says, “ That he 
may use any seal which he pleases, and 
which shall have the effect of the ordinary 
Great Seal.” With respect to the Reso- 
lution, he agreed in the propriety of it 
as far as it went; because the law, in or- 
dinary cases, had settled the succession 
to the throne on the Heir Apparent; but 
he did not know of any act which pointed 
out the person to whom the kingly power 
should be delegated in case of the mo- 
narch’s illness ; and consequently none 
but the representatives of the people had 
a right te confer that power. On a for- 
mer occasion, he. had, voted on the same 
‘question, and he .weuld-not then. trouble 
their lordships ;with.,apy argument to 
rove the propriety of that vote. The 
however, he thought incom- 
plete, and he would shew how it ought to 
be remedied ; he would proceed to state 
his Amendment, and he then would trou- 
ble their Jordships with a few further ob- 
servations. The Amendment he was 
about to submit to the House, would fol- 
low the. word “ require,” the last word 
of the Resolution before them, and was as 
follows :—« and until the Houses of Lords 
“and Commons, upon afull and satisfactory 


‘and two thought otherwise ; though 
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proof of the fact, shall have declared that 
“ his Majesty is so far recovered as to be 
“capable of performing the duties of his 
office."—- The Resolution would then 
stand thus :—** That it is the opinion of 
“ this Committee, That it is the right and 
« duty of the Lords Spiritual and ‘Tempo. 


“ral, and Commons, of Great Britain — 


“and Ireland, now assembled, and law- 


“ fully, fully, and freely representing all 


the Estates of the people of this realm, 
“ to provide the means of supplying the 
“‘ defect of the personal exercise of the 
“ Royal Authority, arising from his Ma- 
“ jesty’s said indisposition, in such man- 
“ner as the exigency of the case may 
“ appear to require; and until the Houses 
“ of Lords and Commons, upon a full and 


“« satisfactory proof of the fact, shall have. 


“declared that his Majesty. is so far 
“ recovered as to be capable of perforniing 
‘in person the duties of his office.’—He 
thought that there could be no objection 
made to this proposition. It had been 
agreed that the two Houses of Parliament 
had a competent jurisdiction under the 
present circumstances; and whether the 
Resolution was proposed in a case like the 
present, or in one whose leading features 
were weaker, still the right of decision 
remained with, the two Houses, and no 
where else; for if they had not that right, 
where was there a power or. a court that 
could decide it? And the two Houses 
having declared their opinion on the ques- 
tion, there was no authority which could 
contravene it. No man would contend, 
that even the authority of the privy coun- 
cil could be put in competition with that 
of the two Houses. They alone were 
competent to entertain the subject, and no 
other power. He thought nothing could 
be more dangerous than to point out a 
particular time when the authority of the 
Regent should be done away, without 
providing for every possible contingency. 
He would put a case with respect to a 
King and not the King. Suppose six phy- 
sicians were in attendance ona monarch, 
and that foyr of them stated him to be 
capable diborforming his regal duties, 


tainly the four would be possessed of the 
majority, yet it would be placing the le- 
gislature in a most extraordinary situa- 
tion. Iftwo of .the four were to be with- 


drawn, then the votes would be equal, and 
if three, the two who might think the 
sovereign incapable would have a majori- 
ty. The unfortunate illness of his Majesty, 
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which gave rise to the present discussion, 
t him in mind of one of the most acute 
replies which he had ever heard. It was 


made by one of the most’ learned and 
~ able judges this country had ever pro- 


duced ; he alluded to Mr. Justice Burnet. 
-He happened to be in company with a 
country squire, who asserted that the 
office of a judge wasasilly and useless 
one, because no-case had more than two 
sides, and it was easy to see and declare 
whether it was black or white. The 
learned judge answered that he was very 
right, there was no difficulty in pointing 
out what was black or what was white; 
but the business of the judges lay entirely 
among the greys. And in the case be- 
fore them, there were so many shades of 
difference, such contrariety of opinion, that 
it was a matter of very great nicety to dis- 
criminate between them, and act in the 
manner most beneficial for the country. 
No authority in the realm could execute 
that important duty, save and except the 
two Houses of Parliament. 

. The question was then put on.the 
Amendment, which was negatived with- 
out a division. . : 

Lord Holland merely rose to state his 
feeling on the occasion, and notto enter. 
into the merits of the Resolution, which 
was simply a repetition of that brought 
forward on a former occasion. It was a 
Resolution upon which there was a re- 
corded difference of opinion on their 
lordships’ Journals; and he always thought 
it dangerous to debate abstract questions, 
for the introduction of which there was 
no necessity. The late Mr. Pitt, who 
moved that Resolution elsewhere, stated, 
that it was a matter of notoriety that he 
had not introduced it for the purpose of 
provoking discussion. Some persons 
thought the Heir Apparent had a right to 
the office of Regent ; some thought the 
right to appoint was vested in the two 
Houses of Parliament; while others de- 
nied that principle, and asserted that it 
reverted to the people at large. All 
these jarring opinions, these metaphysi- 
cal niceties in discussion, resolved them- 
selves into arguments of togic and gram- 
mar. But all men knew that there could 
be but one Regent, and the universal wish 
was, that the regal authority should be 
conferred on the Heir Apparent. He 
should, therefore, feel it his duty to move 
the previous question on the second Re- 
solution ; and should that motion be ac- 


ceded to, he would then move, “ That 
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« the Lords Spiritual and- Temporal, and 
* Commons, of Great Britain and Ire- 
«land, in Parliament assembled, shoald - 
“take such measures as the exigencies: 
*‘of the case require; and that those 
« measures should be in conformity with 
« the principles of the Constitution.” 

The question was then put. on. lord 
Holland’s motion, “ That the House do 
resume ;”” and negatived without a divi-, 
sion. The original Resolution was of 
course carried. The third Resolution was 
then moved by the earl of Liverpool; upon 
which, 

Lord Holland rose and spoke as follows: 
~My Lords, I now rise for the purpose of 
proposing an Amendment to the Resolu- 
tion immediately under your lordships’ 
consideration. But before I state to your 
lordships the reasons which have urged 
me to take this course, I feel it impossible 
not to advert to some of the principles 
which the noble Secretary of State has 
made the ground-work of his Resolutions, 
and to the consequences which must re- 
sult from an acquiescence in the proposi- 
tions he has recommended. There are, 
indeed, some of those principles which I 
am by no means inclined to dispute; there 


are others to which I cannot give m bi 
ord- 


sent; but I think I can prove to your 

ships, that in the application the noble earl 
has made of them, be has gained but little 
for his object; that even if they were alt 
true, they go but little to warrdnt the con- 
clusion he has drawn, or to sanction the 
proceeding he has endeavoured to found 
upon them. The noble earl has laid con- 
siderable stress on the first principle or 
proposition with which he set out. He has 
contended that the throne is ever full, and 
cannot be considered at any time vacant; 
that there exists a material distinction bes 
tween the political capacity of the Sove- 
reign and the personal exercise of the royal 
functions. _ 1 am wel! aware, my lords, 
that there have been periods of our history 
where this metaphysical distinction was 
made much use of; and I am willing to 
allow, that to a certain extent it is founded 
in truth; but I am sure the noble earl has, 
this night, drawn no inference from that 
inetaphysical subtlety in any degree sup- 
porting the course he calls upon your lord- 
ships to pursue. Indeed, without stopping 
to inquire into the nature of this abstract 
and philosophical analysis, without at- 
tempting to measure or to limit the extent 


to which it can be carried, I must be al- . 


lowed to say that the noble earl himself 
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seems to me not to understand the nature 
of the distinction which he has drawn. If 
I understand his meaning of that diffe- 
rence, it is this, that the capacity to dis- 
charge all the duties attached to the Sove- 
reign power must reside somewhere, and 


in all cases and in all times, whether that. 


capacity be derived by succession or whe- 
ther in certain cases it be conferred by the 
votes of the estates of the realm, or whe- 
ther by any stretch of illegitimate means 
it may have been at any time improperly 
assumed. J, however, contend, that there 
has been no period of our history, not even 
those to which the noble earl, with such 
seeming triumph, has referred, where the 
sovereignty has been stripped of its just 
prerogatives, or any man, or any set of 
men ever before had, or assumed the power 
of invading its rights.  ¢ipe 
My Lords; another principle advanced 
by the noble Secretary of State is founded 
upon the assertion, that there never has 
been in this country a Regent that was not 
appointed ‘by parliament. Although I 
doubt the justice of this assertion in the ex- 
tent to which it is carried, J am ready to ad- 
mit, that by parliament they have been ge- 
nerally appointed—by parliament consti- 
tutionally comvened—by a parliament full 
in all its -parts—by the three co-ordinate 
branches of the legislature, King, Lords, 
and Commons. Coupled, with this prin- 
ciple, that the appointment, to be complete, 
must be the act of the whole legislature, I 
accede to the other proposition of the 
noble earl, that in parliament is centered 
the power of making such an appointment, 
even passing by the heirs apparent or pre- 
sumptive of the crown. It is the principle 
on which the throne of this country is 
founded—it is the principle by which the 
right of the illustrious family who now in- 
herit it, is mainly secured. It is that full 
parliamentary right which not only allows 
us to overlook the very heir, but which 
has empowered the legislature itself to 
confer the powers of the executive autho- 
rity upon the meanest individual in the 
state. Itis aright; not existing alone in 
aA. but which has been happily and 
eneficially exerted in the instance. of 
placing the succession in the illustrious 
family of his present Majesty. But this 
right, to be exercised legally and consti- 
tutionally, must be exercised in conse- 
quence of an act of parliament, and not by 
the mere agreement of the two Houses of 
Lords and Commons. And here I must 
observe, that throughout the whole of his 
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speech, the noble earl has been com-) 
pletely begging the question. He has | 


assumed that the strange anomaly which ~ 
his proposition contains, that the strange. 


proceeding recommended by him, which 


has no similitude or analogy with any. 


principle or practice in our constitu. 
tion, if sanctioned by the two Houses, is 
to become, to all intents and purposes, 
an act of parliament. 
suaded, that such an acquiescence on the 
+ part of the two Houses, was of the same 
efficacy as an act of parliament, then, most 


certainly, could I view a Regent thus con- | 
stituted in the same light as Majesty itself. . 


But every principle of the constitution, 

and every record of parliamentary prece- 

dent, is hostile to any such inference. 
The fourth proposition of the noble Se- 


cretary of State is, that there never has | 


been a Regent appointed by parliament 


who has not been made subject to certain — 


limitations of the royal prerogative, im- 
posed by parliament. Unwilling to an- 
ticipate that discussion which, on a future 
occasion, will most probably take place, 
I must say, that, in every view I can take 
of the circumstances of the country, and 
of the state in which its best interests are 
now unfortunately placed, I shall cer- 
~tainly feel it to be my duty to contend 
against the principle of temporary Re~ 
strictions being imposed upon the indivi- 
dual who may be invested with the exer- 
ciseof the royal functions. For although, 
my lords, I feel the force and cogency of 


the great and dangerous increase in late 
times, arising from many causes, of the 
influence of the crown, I can never con- 
sent to impose any temporary limitations 
on the royal prerogative—converting that 
which was given for ‘the security and 
safety of the people intoa direct and 
studied insult against the distinguished in- 
dividual whom you call upon to admi- 
nister the important functions of the exe- 
cutive authority—But, dismissing from 
my consideration all reference to the 
feelings or the character of his royal 
highness the Prince of Wales, I stand up 
here for the people of England. 1 con- 
tend that these prerogatives have been 
conferred for their security ; that they 
area part of their right—that unless ne- 
cessary to their interests and condu- 


cive to their safety, they ought not to 
exist at all, but being their right, and | 
being necessary for their security and 


welfare, there exists no other power but 


If I could be per-. 


those arguments, which undeniably prove — 
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that of a full parliament, competent to 
wrest ‘them from them. Thus much I 
may be allowed to say upon a point 
which we shall hereafter have to discuss, 
at the same time that I dare the noble 
earl to produce a single instance in which 
the royal prerogative was suspended or 
restricted for any given time. It is true, 
that in cases of incapacity in the personal 
exercise of the royal functions, arising 
from absence or infancy, although limi- 
tations were fixed upon the lords justices, 
yet it was only as to those parts of the 
royal functions which the King was not 
precluded by absence from exercising as 
in other emergencies ; what was denied 
to the Regent existed in the Council. 

My Lords; having offered these re- 
marks upon what has fallen from the noble 
Secretary of State, I shall beg leave to 
state to your lordships the reasons which 
influence me to oppose the course which 
he recommends. Your lordships having 
by your concurrence in the second Reso- 
lution sanctioned the right and duty of 
the estates of the realm to supply the de- 
fect of the personal exercise of the royal 
authority, you are now proceeding to that 
object. In all ‘common sense, and from 
any just interpretation of language, that 
Resolution declares the power of the two 
Houses of Parliament so to do; and yet, 
that very thing which you positively de- 
clare your competency of yourselves to do, 
the noble Secretary of State, by another 
Resolution, calls upon you alsoas positively 
to declare cannot be done, without the as- 
sistance of something extrinsic of your- 
selves. Agree, my lords, to this third Re- 
solution, which asserts the necessity of de- 
termining on the means how the royal as- 
sent shall be given to the proposed bill, and 
your decision must be involved in the 
most contradictory absurdity. In what 
system of logic has the noble earl learned 
this curious mode of reasoning ? No where, 
I am sure, from the first rudiments of syl- 
logistic reasoning—from the simple syllo- 
gism down to the more abstruse propositions 
of Aristotle. If it be logic, it mustbe asyl- 
logism, which in the scholastic phrase, 
‘nullum nomen ‘habet.” What is it but 
saying, We possess of ourselves a right 
to do a thing—that right we must now 
exercise ; but in the exercise, it is neces- 
sary to resort to something without our- 
selves. Or to illustrate more fully—we 
are able to walk upon two legs. We now 

roceed to walk upon two legs, therefore 
it is necessary that we use a crutch! 
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Mark, my lords, more closely the nature of 
the proceeding which you are called upon 
to adopt. You are asked to’ agree to a 


bill which shall empower certain persons’ 


to put the Great Seal to a commission, in 
order to enable certain persons to give the 
royal assent to such bill as may be here- 
after passed to supply the defect in the 
exercise of the royal authority. The 


power that you are about to confer does 


not extend to the withholding of any as- 
sent. ‘There is no election given to the 
commissioners ; the assent, and that alone, 
is imperative upon them. In preference 
to that unconstitutional, inconvenient and 
dilatory course, I beg leave to propose 
an Address to his royal highness the Prince 
of Wales: and it will be with your lord- 
ships to determine in your wisdom, which 
is the more constitutional, the more recon- 
cileable with parliamentary precedent, 
and the more convenient to the great ob- 
jects at this time pressing upon the coun- 
try. With respect to the mode of pro- 
ceeding, which is the most constitutional, 
I must, indeed, have wholly lost one of 
the three faculties of the human mind, if I 
am mistaken in thinking, that in order to 
make an act of parliament the full assent of 
the three co-ordinate branches of the legis- 
ture is necessary, and upon the ground of 
precedent I think I can poiyt out to your 
lordships, even in those remote periods to 
which the noble Secretary of State has re- 
ferred; and with him I most fully agree, 
that in those times, the times of the Plan- 
tagenets before the accession of the Tudors, 
or the introduction of the arbitrary prin- 
ciples of the Stuarts, the seeds of that con- 
stitutional freedom were sown, which in 
subsequent periods has been so benefi- 
cially cultivated. I say in those times the 
noble earl cannot find any thing in any 
shape, in favour of the course upon which 
he is anxious to proceed. Upon these 
points I am at issue with him. Upon the 
principles of the constitution, I ‘ask what 
is the royal assent? In other words, what 
is an act of parliament? In giving the an- 
swer, I must appear to have stolen it 
from a humorous pamphlet published 
thirty or forty years ago under the title of 
“ Anticipation,” in which the speeches of 
several members in the two Houses of 
Parliament are presumed, and a gen- 
tleman, not very conspicuous for diffidence, 
is introduced examining the parts of the 
constitution. He proceeds in a very 
grave manner to ask, Whether it isnot a 
three-fold constitution, composed of King, 
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Lords, and Commons? Yet, my lords, 
that very. proposition, the mention of 
which was considered as ridiculously un- 
necessary at that time, we are at this day, 
_ by the proceedings of the noble lords op- 
posite, compelled to defend. How has 
sir Matthew Hale defined an act of par- 
liament ? In the forcible language of that 
great lawyer, it is described.as a tripartite 
indenturé. But taking an instance from 
‘common life, where three persons are ne- 
cessary by contract to do an act; from 
absence, or any other incapacity, it being 
impossible to gain the acquiescence of 


more than two of the parties ; it is propos-. 


ed by some that an agent or attorney 
‘should be appointed for the third person. 
What. character would be imputed to the 
proceeding were the two others to declare 
there was no attorney necessary for the 
third person, thus incapable, to act—we 
ourselves will be his attorney? These are 
_ the grounds upon which Irest my denial 
of the competency of the two Houses to 
ass an act of parliament; but the ob- 
jection is not confined to general reason- 
ing ; it is supported by a positive statute, 
which declaresthe assumption of such a 
wer to all intents and purposes null and 
void. Shall I then, my lords, be told that 
the judges of the land would recognize 
that aslaw which a positive statute de- 
clares to be illegal. If the courts below 
should venture to assume such a power, 
they would noi do their duty, and it would 

_ be high time for parliament to inquire into 
‘their conduct. By the 33rd of Henry the 
eighth, confirmed by the first of Mary, it is 

_ declared, “ ‘That the law of this realm, is 
* and always hath been that the Royal As- 
« sent or Consent of the King or Kings of 
“this realm, to any act of parliament, 
“ ought to be given in his own Royal Pre- 
“sence, being personally present in the 
_“ higher House. of Parliament, or by his 
“« letters patent, passed under a Great Seal, 
assigned with his: hand, and declared 
« and notified in his absence. to the Lords 
«¢ Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
«* assembled in the higher House of Par- 
* liament.’’—In virtue of this act, by the 
ist of Mary, a measure which passed the 
two Houses of the Legislature with the 
Royal Stamp affixed to it, was declared 
be no act of parliament at all, and that 
at the time when the judges in the courts 
were actually entertaining the question. 
By the 12th of Charles thesecond, the very 
assertion, that the two ‘Houses of Parlia- 


ment are competent to make laws, is a pu- j 
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nishable offence, the person so asserting — 
it being subject to the penalty of a pre- 
munire. It may be said, my lords, that 
my mode of proceeding is not free from ob- 
jection. I acknowledge it. The nature 
of the emergency is such that there is no 
course of preceeding altogether unobjec- 
tionable ; but my proposition is subject to 
difficulties which will exist for a shorter 
time; it is most expeditious, it is candid 


and explicit, not tending either by con- 


trivance, ingenuity or artifice to appear to 
be that which it really is not. 

So much, my lords, upon the constitu. 
tional merits of the two modes of proceed- 
ing. Let us now direct our consideration 
to the grounds of preference upon par- 
Jiamentary precedent. ‘Those in the reign 
of Henry the sixth, will, I think, go 
eventually to bear out the line [have recom- 
mended. The first interruption in that reign 
arose from the infancy of the Sovereign, 
who, I believe, was also out of the kingdom. 
There was no Custos Regni previously ap- 
pointed. Under these circumstances, the 
duke of Gloucester was at once constituted 
the Regent, with the power to issue writs 
and to convene parliament. But it is ne- . 
cessary to remark, thatthe nature of these 
commissions, as well astheir practice, was . 


very different in these periods and inthe _ | 


reign of Henry the eighth. The commis- 
sioner was considered the ‘ Locum Tenens 
* Regis in Parliamento,’ having the power 
of assent or dissent upon all measures of 
legislation. This was a power at first ir- 
regularly assumed, but which was af- 
terwards indemnified and sanctioned by © 
the three branches of the legislature. 
The subsequent precedent which occurred _ 
during the reign of this weak and unfor- | 

tunate monarch, arose from accident ; 
the duke of York, the Regent, a character 
in my opinion, much misrepresented by — 
many historians, having in his possession, 
at the occurrence of the incapacity, a com~ 


“mission, signed by the King himself, to 


give or withhold the Royal Assent to the 
Bills which passed the other branches of 
the legislature. We now come downto 
the proceedings of the Long Parliament ; 
a parliament all whose actions have been 
too indiscriminately censured, but amongst 
whom I can never forget the great cha- 
racters whoon some occasions took a lead; 
but even that parliament, in 1641, pro- 
ceeded to the appointment of a Committee, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether, 
on constitutional principles, the Royal As- 
sent could be given by Commissioners ap- 
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pointed by themselves? That Committee 
was composed of some of the first lawyers 
and patriots in our history. On it were 
Mr. Selden, Mr. Pym, Mr. Hampden, lord 
Falkland, and Mr. Hyde, afterwards my 
Jord Clarendon; and their report, after the 

“fullest investigation, was, that there was 
no instance of parliament sitting without 
its full powers; and that every act was 
incomplete without the concurrence of the 
three branches of the legislature. In that 
moment of popular agitation, when poli- 
tical heat was so much at its height, so 
careful were these great men not to exceed 
the bounds of their constitutional duties, 

. that it was not until the parliament had 
agreed to the abolition of monarchy itself, 
that they proceeded to the passing of acts 
of legislation. They never could have 
lent themselves to the notable expedient 
of the present day, and by an unconstitu- 
tional fiction usurped a power which they 
knew not to belong to them. Yet, my lords, 
that which the Long Parliament long for- 
bore to do, and which they did not do, 
until. they agreed to the abolition of 
monarchy, the noble Secretary of State this 
night, calls upon your lordships to carry 
into effect, although another course, free 
from all the objections to which that 
is liable, is open to your choice. 

If, my Lords, we proceed to the time 
ofthe Restoration, we shall see the same 
principle more fully operative. A whole 
month occurred between the period of 
the kingly office being restored, and the 
arrival of Charles 2. Nothing was re- 
ceived from that monarch but a Letter. 
The two Houses of Parliament were sit- 
ting, and though every man in those as- 
semblies, after the declaration that the 
constitution of this country consisted of 
King, Lords, and Commons, were liable 
to be tried for treason, did they even un- 
der such critical circumstances assume 
the power now sought? Did they apply 
the Great Seal to any act of indemnity 
for themselves? No such thing; because 
they knew, that had they done such an 
act, the ingenuity of man could not have 
devised a proceeding which would have 
more strongly marked a commonwealth 
rather than a kingdom. At the Revolu- 
tion, a period to which I can never look 
but with that reverence and respect due 
to the sense of those blessings we have 
derived from the exertions of the illustri- 
ous men who took a lead at that great 
zera; on that occasion, our ancestors pro- 


¢eeeded in the line most advantageous and 


~ 
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convenient, which was both recommended 
by the proceedings and precedents of our 
parliamentary history, and by the princi- 


ples and the analogy of our laws. They - 


addressed the prince of Orange at once. 
But, says the noble Secretary of State, 
the case of the Revolution does not now 
apply, inasmuch as the throne was at that 
period declared vacant. Where has the 


noble earl learned the history of those - 


times? Does he not know that the Address 
was agreed to by the estates of the Realm, 
before the question of vacancy was ever 
even discussed ; that the Prince of Orange 
had actually began to administer the func- 
tions of the government before the va- 
cancy of the throne was declared? The 
noble earl must, indeed, trust much to our 
want of knowledge, or of diligence, when, 
he can fancy that your lordships can be 
deluded by an objection so refuted by 
the very events of that period. When 
every one of your lordships are aware that 
at the time the Address was voted, the 
question of Abdication was kept out of 
sight, and for this reason, that on that 
very question of Vacancy, a considerable 
contrariety of opinion was known to pre- 
vail, But, if it should be granted to me 
that against Address there exists only the 
same objections as apply to the proceeding 
by Bill, surely, then, it becomes the daty 
of your lordships to take the course most 
respectful to the illustrious Prince to whom 
the powers of the executive are to be 
confided, and equally advantageous. Let 
us act as our ancestors did towards our 
gracious deliverer, king William, in an 
open and undisguised manner.. Why not 
in our Address, do as they did, namely, 
state the provisions upon which we address 
the Prince, and the expectations we form 
of his future conduct. Of all modes, that 
by Bill, I pronounce to be most odious.and | 
disgusting to the royal personage, and as 
to the value of it, let us reflect upon the 
question where the violation of its provi- 
sions would ultimately rest. Ifa Prince of 
Wales, whom you agree in some way to con- 
stitute Regent, bea personage of a generous 
and noble nature, Address is the mode most 
compatible with your sentiments of his | 
high character, while it best corresponds 
with the dignity of his station. If, on the 
other hand, he be of a description totally 
different, the object of suspicion and dis- 
regard—an individual whom no engage- 
ments can bind, would he not have the 
power of dissolving the parliament—of 


adding sooner or later to your lordship’s — 
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numbers, and ultimately of bringing to 
punishment those who had the eee | to 
put the Great Seal to an act sanctioned by 
only two branches of the legislature ? 

Now, my lords, it remains for me to 
advert to the precedent of 1788—to which 
so much allusion has been made, and on 
which so much stress has been fixed, in 
order to decide your lordships as to the 
propriety of a similar proceeding in the 
present emergency. I contend, however, 
that it is not a constitutional precedent, 
because such a precedent cannot rest upon 
an incomplete proceeding. It is not re- 
concileable with those which the wisdom 
of our ancestors recognized. And, my 
lords, when we appeal to the wisdom of 
those who have preceded us, it is not 
from any imaginary belief that because. 
they have lived three or four hundred 
years before us, that they are entitled to 
our implicit confidence; that we their 
descendents are in a progressive state of 
degeneracy. Such a’ speculation may 
suit with the classical thought— 

Nos nequiores mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiofiorem, 

but ill accords with constitutional doctrine. 
When we appeal to the precedents of 
former times, it is because we have the 


_ authority of the persons who were contem- 


oraneous with its adoption, and supported 
it, together with the experience which 
posterity have had of its advantages. Try 
the precedent of 1788 by that definition, 
and it must fail. It has only the authority 
of those who recommended it. It has the 
authority of Lords Camden, Thurlow, and 
Mr. Pitt. Of the great men who resisted 
that very transaction for reasons which 
your lordships can easily appreciate, I will 
not trust myself with the recital. There 
is, however, opposed to it, incomplete as it 
is, the perfect measure of the Irish Parlia# 
ment. But to this the noble Secretary of 
State says—The Irish precedentis not con- 
clusive, in as much as it was opposed by a 
noble friend of mine, then lord lieutenant 
(marquis of Buckingham). So that, at 
the very moment that he calls upon your 
lordships to declare, that in parliament is 
centred the right of supplying the defect, 
he argues against a precedent advanced by 


_ his opponent, though carried into effect 


upon his own principles. He disregards 

the precedent of the Irish Parliament, 

which made the precedents of the English 

the rule of their proceeding; at the same 

time that he desires you to look at the 

pioceedings of a Scots Parliament, which 
9 
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dents at all. Indeed, it is impossible to 
overlook the impression which the Irish 


people must have of the respect paid to. 


their representatives in this House, when it 
is ascertained that upon the Committee 
for examining his Majesty’s physicians, 
not a single Irish Representative Peer was 
nominated. But in 1788 you were at 
peace—had there existed at that moment 
the very important interests now urgently 
pressing upon this country, I am per. 
suaded, notwithstanding the height of po- 
litical animosity which existed at that 
period, no such length of time would have 
been spent in its discussion. Yet with 
our knowledge of the crisis in which we 
stand—with the variety of urgent public 
duties which force themselves upon our 
consideration, we have suffered a period 
of double the extent of that admitted by 
your ancestors to pass without having 
proceeded to do that which, as was well 
observed by my noble friend (the earl of 
Carlisle) constitutes only the groundwork 
of our proceeding. We had afterwards 
from the noble Secretary of State a strong 
comment upon this point. He has ven- 
tured to avow that those who were lately 
the servants of the Crown, have taken upon 
themselves the power of doing that, which 
the very course we are now pursuing, proves 
could not legally be done either without 
Bill or Address. Does the noble Secretary 
of State mean to say that we are so fallen 
in dignity and in feeling, as to suffer the 
attributes and prerogatives of Majesty 
to descend into the hands of a faction— 
that we are to recognize in them the 
usurpation of the rights of the monarch at 


the very instant that we are called upon. . 


by those who have thus usurped them, to 
limit and restrict that Prince on whom, 
at this moment, the eyes of his country 
are fixed. Numerous, my lords, are the 
interests which demand the most prompt 
application of all the wisdom and energy 
of the country. . Amongst those interests 
our relations with America are of para- 
mount importance. The situation of Spa- 
nish America calls also for our considera- 
tion. I perceive that the noble marquis 
(Wellesley) to whose office the attention 
to those concerns immediately belongs, 
has not, in imitation of his colleagues, 
usurped the functions of his sovereign. 
He has, in my opinion, done most wisely ; 
but when the time shall come for acting 
upon the state of our relations with Spanish 
America, I would strongly recommend the 
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propriety of our mediation between those 
colonies and the mother country. 

My lords, I conjure you, exhausted as 
Iam, to consult this night, what is due to 
the interests of the monarchy, to your own 
dignity, and to the present critical and 
awful state of the public concerns. Let 
every noble lord examine his heart, and 
he must feel, that if on the first and second 
adjournments that have taken place, he 
had been in possession of those facts with 
which we are now acquainted, it would 
have been impossible for.us to have al- 
lowed the delay that has been so sedulous- 
ly sought for by the noble lords opposite. 
It is impossible but your lordships must 
feel, that we have been deceived and en- 
trapped by the delusive and unfounded 
expectations that have been so repeated- 
ly held out tous. The time for adeep 
scrutiny into all these proceedings must 
quickly arrive. The facts with which we 
are acquainted must compel us to the 
duty. It is now stated in evidence, taken 
upon oath before your lordships, that there 
have been periods, while hi# Majesty was 
labouring under that infirmity which sub- 
jects the human mind to the ascendency 
of others, when the royal assent has been 
given in this House, and many other 
equally important functions of the sove- 
reign have been exercised in his name. 
My lords; if that information had been 
in our possession weeks ago, would it 
have been possible for us to have assented 
to the several postponements that have 
taken place? Is it possible that, with that 
knowledge now, we should not be im- 
pressed with the necessity of adopting 
measures for the purpose of preventing a 
recurrence of such a state of things? It is 
indeed, to the discredit of former admini- 
strations, that this remedy has not been 
heretofore provided. Asan humble mem- 
ber of the late one, I take shame to myself 
that no measures were taken to prevent 
the reeurrence of so awful an exigency, 
and to prevent the country from being, 
in the midst of its dangers and difficulties, 
cut short and deprived, as it were, of all 
legal authority. This duty, my lords, 
delicate as it is, must be performed ; and 
the consequences of any dereliction there- 
from must be on your lordships or the 
other House of Pariiament. . My lords, I 
have now to move, as:an Amendment to 
the third Resolution, That after the word 
“ Resolved,”, the following words be 
substituted : 

« That his Royal 

VOL, XVIII. 


Highness the Prince 
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|< of Wales being of mature age, be res 


just heard from the noble baron. 
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“‘ quested to take upon himself the exere 
“ cise of the powers and authorities of the 
« Crown, in the name and on the behalf 
« of the King, during the continuance of 
“his Majesty’s present indisposition, ahd 
no longer. 
« That an Address, founded on this Re+ | 
« solution, be presented to his Royal High- 
“ness the Prince of Wales, requesting 
“him to take upon himself the Govern- 
“ment aforesaid, and that it be at the 
“same time and in the same manner 
“ communicated to his Royal Highness 
“the Prince of Wales, that it is-further 
“ the opinion of this Committee, that it will 
“ be expedient to abstain from the exer- 
“ cise of all such powers as the immediate 
“exigencies of the state shall not call 
* into action, until Parliament shall have 
‘“ passed a Bill or Bills for the future care 
“of his Majesty’s Royal Person 
“his Majesty’s present indispesition, an 
« the securing to his Majesty, whenever it. 
« shall please Divine Providence to restore 
« his health, the Resumption of his Royal 
« Authority.” 
The. Duke of Norfolk said he could not 
avoid rising for the purpose of expressing 
his approbation, and even his admiration, 
of the speech which their lordships a 
or 
himself, he’was decidedly of opinion that 
the mode of proceeding by way of Address 
was the one most suited to the dignity of 
parliament, and the nature of the occasion. 
As matters now stood, the Great Seal. 
could not be legally applied. Its virtues 
did not consist in the metal or the 
wax, butin its legal application, If Mi- 
nisters thought proper to lay restrictions 
on the person called upon to supply the 
temporary deficiency, why could they 
not push the principle farther, and in case 
of a demise, lay restrictions or exercise 
their choice, as to the successor to the 
throne. He knew no reason why the 
two Houses of Parliament should take 
upon themselves any of the functions of 
the executive: their duty was merely to 
see that any deficiency in that branch of 
the legislature should be immediately 
supplied ; and if they proceeded to exer-. 
cise any of the functions of the executive, 
they might as well order the regal-scep- 
tre to be put upon the table, and say, 
There is the’ King who is hereafter to 
speak through our mouths. , After advert- 
ing to the analogy between the prece- 
dent of the Revolution in 1688 and the 
2E 
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present period, the noble Duke concluded 
with saying that he should most cordially 
support the Amendment moved by the 
nobie Baron. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Susser 
rose and said : 

My Lords, I rise not merely to approve 
of the Amendment, but likewise to caution 

_ your lordships to listen with suspicion to 
any suggestion coming from that side of 
the House, upon a matter of so high im- 
portance, as to be equalled only by the 
magnitude of the calamity, with which 
we are visited, and which gives rise to 
this momentous discussion.—Upwards of 
eight weeks have now elapsed, during 
which immense period, either the magis- 
tracy of royalty has been suspended, or 

_ the funetions of that authority have been 
assumed by a Committee of Persons who 
have no right to exercise them. 

Thave watched with a jealous and anx- 
ious eye, as far as I have been able, the 
whole proceedings of these,late ministers 
of his Majesty, resolved, when an oppor- 

_tunity occurred, to state my most marked 
disapprobation of their conduct. You 
have now, my lords, upon the Minutes of 
the Secret Committee, many deplorable 
and most melancholy facts, which aftec- 
tion for my Father, and delicacy, have 
hitherto preverited my expatiating upon. 

However, your lordships may recollect 
that at an earlier period I did venture to 
express my anxiety relative to the care of 
his Majesty’s most sacred person, which I 

_ should not have hinted at without most 
cogent reasons. But now that your lord- 
ships are in possession of these most im- 
portant and distressing points, I conceive 
it my imperious duty to call your most 
serious attention to them. The fact is 
unfortunately now but too clearly esta- 
blished of the malady of our most gracious 
Sovereign. You have likewise upon your 

Minutes the evidence of the physicians, as 
to the positive certainty of no personal 
communication between the Sovereign and 
his ministers during that period. You 
also possess the knowledge that every 
individual of the royal family has been 
Kept from the presence of the King. Can 
~~ then for a moment conceive, my 

rds, either that his Majesty has a free 
will of his own, or any will at all? 
Can you allow yourselves to be told, 
that you may remain perfectly easy on 
the state of affairs, as his Majesty’s late 
ministers have executed every measure 
of expediency, which the pressure of 
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the times required; and which they would 
have advised, couldthey have been admit- 
ted-to the Sovereign ? Is this a justification 
of their conduct? Or can this bea satis. 
faction to the anxiety of your lord- 
ships? How can your lordships know 
whether his Majesty would have ap- 
proved of the advice of these ministers, 
or not? 

We have not the right, therefore—we 
dare not presume to examine this point; 
but for myself, my lords, I do fairly avow, 
that [ never can admit of such speculative 
conclusions ; although I believe them to 
be the language and the system upon 
which this rotten fabric is founded. 

My lords, if I understand any thing 
of the constitution of my country, the mi- .’ 
nisters of the Sovereign are a set of men. 
whom the King calls to his councils, and - 
therefore are they stiled his confidential 
servants.—They are to take the pleasure 
of their Sovereign, to advise him upon all 
matters, wherein the welfare-and interests 
of his people are concerned, to the best of 
their knowledge and judgment, for which 
they are responsible to parliament. In 
consequence of their representations, his 
Majesty commands them how to act; and 
for the execution of these royal commands, 
they are equally amenable to the Grand 
Tribunal of the Empire. | 

Now then, my lords, are we to allow 
ourselves to be persuaded, dare those mi- 
nisters assert, that they have acted, as 
they would have advised their royal: 
master, whom they have not seen for 
these last eight weeks, with whom they, 
have had no personal communication, who 
has no free will of his own, and who is 
separated from all the tenderest ties of 
nature? My lords, if these late coura- 
geous ministers have acted, they have 
usurped a power which they have no right 
to exercise. If they have been frighten- 
ed—if they have hesitated—if they have 
stumbled, and not acted, why then, my 
lords, they are equally treasonable for al- 
lowing the. magistracy of ot to be 
suspended for such a length of time, which 
is a situation the constitution can never 
know, and, of course, can never acknow- 
ledge. It is a shock the most dreadful, 
the most deadly, the constitution has ever 
received since the period of the Revolu- 
tion. 

My lords, the sovereign is a sole cor- 
poration ; he never dies; he enjoys a 
political immortality. In attempting, 
therefore, the destruction of this grand 


- 
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constitutional principle, these late mi- 
nisters of his Majesty have committed a 
regicide act against the magistracy of 
royaity. 

We have been led into an apathy for 


“these last eight weeks. We have been 


cheered, amused, and disappointed, with 


_ the welcome, but unfortunately fallacious 


reports of the speedy recovery of our be- 
loved Sovereign. We have beenunmanned, 
my lords, by their working upon our feel- 
ings. My lords, 1 feel as much on this 
calamitous subject as any noble lord in 
this House, nay with the utmost sincerity 
and truth I may add that I feel more ; 
and equally with every oneof my relations 
here present, with whom only on a feeling 
of this nature I contend for a rivalship of 
affection, and dutiful attachment towards 
our Sovereign and father, convinced that. 
such an amiable and amicable contest, of 
itself, will forge the union of our family, 
closer, and which will be so forcibly 
evinced by the division of this night. 
But, my lords, my feelings must not get 
the better of my reason, nor can | separate 
for a moment the welfare of the constitu- 
tion from the welfare of the King. They 
are so closely united, and so intimately 
connected, that whatever concerns the 
onevaffects the other. I presume, there- 
fore, by the measures his Majesty’s late 
ministers have been pursuing, the consti- 
tution is in danger ; my father and sove- 
reign must stand in the same perilous si- 
tuation. It is by maintaining such doc- 
trines, and professing such principles as I 
am holding forth, that 1 am fighting forthe 
preservation of the monarchical constitu- 
tion ; and watching the interests of the 


‘crown with warmer zeal, truer disinterest - 


edness, and greater activity, than ever. the 
King’s confidential servants can claim or 
pretend to. 
“It is to you, my lords, I look for support 
in this momentous occasion ; for if you 
havea right, and an undoubted right you 
have, to maintain your laws, and preserve 
the constitution against the attempts of 


any ministerial faction to break through 


the limitations of the royal power, so are 
you equally called upon, and I do call 
upon you to preserve sacred, and prevent 
any encroachments on the rights and pre- 
rogatives of the crown, by a self-assuming 
cominittee of men; for, in the security of 
those rights and prerogatives the interests 
of the people are as vitally concerned as 
the welfare of your lordships. This is the 


actual case, my lords, for, by the conduct 
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these ministers have all along observed, 
they seem to me to have made.a shield of 
the Sovereign, instead of being the con. 
stitutional shield of their royal master. 

‘They seem to me,my lords, as if they 
were endeavouring to take advantage ‘of 
the conjuncture to-depress the crown, to 
render it as much precarious and elective 
as they can, and to raise the power of 
themselves upon the ruins of monarchy. 
If the estates proceed by bill, they assume 
to legislate, without the intervention of the 
royal authority, which isa violation of the 
constitution. Besides, if they db proceed 
by a pretended act of the legislature, they 
claim to elect the person, who, for a time, 
shall exercise the magistracy of royalty ; 
and if it is admitted, that the two Houses 
may thus elect the person who shall for a 
time exercise the magistracy of royalty, 
it will be difficult to resist that claim af- 
terwards, at a future period to elect a per- 
son who shall permanently exercise that 
royal authority. 

But, my lords, the engagement and pact 
of society, which generally goes by the 
name of the constitution, forbids such in- 
vasion and surrender. The constituent 
parts of a state are obliged to hold their 
public faith with each other, and with all 
those. who derive any serious interest 
under their engagement ; as much as the 
whole state is bound to keep its faith with 
separate communities, otherwise compe- 
tence and power would soon be confounded, 
and no law be left but the will of a pre- 
vailing force. On this principle the suc- 
cession of the crown has always been what 
it now is, an hereditary succession by 
law. - In the old line it was a succession 
by the common law, in the new, or the 
Brunswick line, by the statute law, ope- 
rating upon the principles of the common 
law, not changing the substance, but 
regulating the mode and describing the 
persons. 

My lords, I hear of restrictions in the 
Regency. I say, my lords, these restric- 
tions cannot, must not be. If you feel the 
necessity of a Regent, he must have full 
powers, and not be the very mum- 
mery or mockery of Royalty,which is the 
system ministers are anxious to adopt. 
He must be, my lords, an efficient ma- 
gistrate, with those prerogatives which the 
common law of England assigns toa King, 
and which the people of the United 
Kingdoms have a -right to demand. The 
law has frequently provided the remedy of 
a Regency for the infancy of our Kings. 
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So if a King should -fall into such an unfor- 
tunate situation as assimilates him to that 
positien, then the estates of the realm may 
upon the parity of the case seek the re- 
medy provided for an infant, and lodge 
the power ina Regent. And as in the 
weakness of infancy, a Prince Regent has 
always been in law the same person with 
the King, who has not, or from misfortunes 
cannot have'a will, therefore the Regent’s 
will, is the same as the King’s will, and 
consequently the power ought and must be 
the same. But with this security, that in 
the exercise of his important functions, the 
right-of the Sovereign is owned by the 
- Regent to remain in the King, and that he 
becomes the crown guardian of those 
rights. 

My lords, I have delivered these opi- 
nions of mine, from the most conscientious 
motives of dutiful affection and attach- 
ment to my sovereign and father ;—from 
sentiments of the sincerest and most ar- 
dent devotion to the constitution of my 
country. 

From a variety of causes, my- lords, I 
happened to be upwards of 18 years, dur- 
ing the progress of an awful and ca- 
lamitous Revolution, on the continent. 
Wherever I flew from this Hydra it 
followed me. I watched as much as I 
could the rapid strides it was making over 
the whole’ of Europe ; and my observa- 
tions have invariably been that the con- 
stant and successful forerunner of the down- 
fal of every government was, either the 
bringing the magistracy of royalty into 
suspence or disrepute, or the inflaming, 


injuring, and prejudicing the minds of 


the people against their Sovereign and his 
heirs. 

God forbid, my lords, that I should ever 
foretel such a calamity to my country ; 
but, my lords, I hold it asa most sacred 
duty to warn you ofthe dangers which 
surround you at this moment. We have 
an excellent constitution, erected on the 
basis of a glorious Revolution, formed by 
experience, and beautified by time and 
cool reflection. So masterly are the three 
component partsequipoised, that whatever 
should be an encroachment on one of the 
three branches, would carry with it the 
downfal of the two others; and thus the 
entire destruction of this wonderful fa- 
bric, the sublimest proof of the mercy of 
providence, and the noblest specimen 
ef the wisdom of man, would inevitably 
ensue. 

Feeling asI do at thismoment, my lords, 
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I cannot conclude otherwise than by im. 
ploring your lordships to pay your most . 
serious attention to a subject, in which the 
vital parts of our constitution are con. 
cerned, and in quoting the words of a late 
and learned lord, who filled the woolsackat 
the former and similar momentous period of 
1788—« May God forget me, forget my 
King.”’—-And to which pious and fervent 
ejaculation, 1 must farther add with equal 
devotion—May God forget me, if I forget 
the constitution of this country—That 
constitution whichplaced my family upon 
the throne of these realms; that consti. 
tution which has been long our pride, and 
the envy of all surrounding nations, and 
for the want of which blessing they have 
all been confounded into one horrible 
mass of anarchy, ruin, and despair, while 
we stand secure from revolutions, firm as a 
rock ; as a great beacon of civil, constitu. 
tional, and religious liberty, in the midst 
of a subjugated and desolated world ; that 
constitution for which my family have 
pledged themselves to live, and die. 

Lord Mulgrave, in alluding to the speech 
which their lordships had recently heard 
from a noble baron on the other side of 
the House (lord Holland), observed that 
that noble lord had attempted to shew an 
analogy between the period of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 and the present time. He 
was confident, however, that no analogy. 
could be said to subsist between these two 
periods. At the Revolution of 1688, the 
royal authority was suspended, the King 
had actually abdicated his throne; but there 
was at present no vacancy of the throne, 
there was merely a temporary interrup- 
tion of the royal authority. {In 1688 
there existed no executive authority # 
there was no Parliament. That precedent 
had, however, been much dwelt upon by 
the noble baron, (lord Holland), but there 
was this great difference between the cir- 
cumstances now existing and those which | 
distinguished that period ; that there was 
not at that time an existing parliament; 
there was, as it were, a dissolution of the 
ordinary constituted authorities in conse- 
quence of the vacancy of the throne. The 
noble baron asked with great triumph if 
the Convention Parliament at that period 
had waited to declare the throne vacant ; 
if they did not proceed in the first in- 
stance to address the Prince of Orange, 
to take on him the administration of the 
executive government? Certainly they 
had done so, and that too in the first in- 


‘stance; but let it be remembered, that, 
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notwithstanding the very great urgency 
of the occasion, and the imperious neces- 
sity which then enforced dispatch and 
decision, still they did not take that step 
without some. hesitation. A great law 
authority, lord Nottingham, had enter- 
tained and had expressed, great doubts 
upon the expediency of such a proceed- 
ing in the first instance; but in their sub- 
sequent proceedings, when they had more 
opportunity for deliberation, and when 
their proceedings must have been more 
duly and maturely weighed and consider- 
ed, what was their first course of proceed- 
ing? Their first determination after the 
address was, that the King had abdicated 
the government, and after they had come 
to that resolution, the next, flowing as an 
immediate consequence from the former, 
was, that the thrune was vacant. By thus 
declaring the throne vacant, they de- 
volved upon themselves the right of sup- 
plying that vacancy. They thereby de- 
clared their right of appointing the King 
and Queen, and accordingly they did, by 
their own free and voluntary act, fill up 
the vacancy, by nominating the next im- 
mediate heirs of Jaines 2 in the Protestant 
line of succession. ‘Their lordships were at- 
tached to the Revolution, and it was but na- 
tural that they should be so. There was 
likewise indeed throughout the country an 
enthusiastic, perhaps what might even be 
called a bigotted attachment, to the Revo- 
lution; but while he felt as he did, with 


‘respect to that glorious event, he warned 


their lordships not to let it be cited as an 
authority in support of a proceeding in- 
compatible with its true principles ; one 
of which was the right of the two Houses of 
Parliament to supply any defect that may 
octur in the exercise of the royal func- 
tions. If they were to admit it as a pre- 
cedent, let it be only where similar cir- 
cumstances made it applicable. With 
respect to all that had been said about 
the Great Seal, in reference to the Re- 
volution, he contended that it did not ap- 
ply, as there was then no Great Seal in 
existence. And if the two Houses pro- 
ceeded at that period to create a Great 
Seal, in whose name could they have 
created it? There was then no King. 
Whereas his present Majesty was at this 
moment as much and as truly King of this 
country as at any time during his reign. 
But, he would ask, what were those doing 
who proposed to proceed by Address ?— 


they were endeavouring to establish a 


precedent unknown to the constitution of 
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the country. He challenged any ‘noble 
lord to furnish one instance in the history 
of the English Parliameut,.in which a 
Regency was appointed by a direct Ad- 
dress in the first instance, to the person to 


be appointed Regent. It was an old cdn- 
stitutional maxim applicable to all cases 
of necessity, that what necessity creates, 
necessity should limit. Where would be 
the necessary limitations or the security 
for them in the proceeding by Address? 
There were two instances in the reign of 
Henry 6th, of the appointment of a Regent, 
on account of the incapacity of the mo- 
narch. He alluded to the instances of 

the duke of Bedford being appointed 

Protector, and also to that of the duke of 

Glocester being appointed Regent. (Here 

some noble lord said by way of correction, 

“the duke of York.) He believed he 

was correct. He didnot allude now to 

the late, but the earlier part of the rei 

of Henry the 6th. ‘The dukes of Bedford 

and Glocester were the surviving brothers 

of Henry the 5th, and inherited all the na- 

tional zeal and virtues of that popular and 

magnanimous prince. Of such men the 

country could entertain’ no unworthy jea- 

lousy ; it must rather have had every 

confidence in their discharging the duties 

of their high trust with fidelity ; and yet 

so necessary was the interposition of the 

royal functions thought to be to the con- 

stitution of a regent, that Henry the 6th, 

who was then but nine months old, issued 

his commission under the Great Seal, in 

which he declared his own incapacity, 

and appointed his uncles to act for him. 

In a much later period of the same reign, 

in the thirty-second year of it, and in 

circumstances beyond comparison more 

critical than the state of things at his ac- 

cession, when the unfortunate monarch 

was visited by a malady which disabled 

him from discharging the duties of the 

monarchy, he again declared in another > 
commission his own incapacity, and nomi- 

nated under the Great Seal the Dake of 
York as his Regent. He had heard a 

great deal upon a favourite position with 

some persons, as if the two Houses were 

but a mere convention of the three estates 

of the realm. He thought them some- 

thing more, and considered them as no- 

thing less than the two Houses of Parlia- 

ment. We had had Convention Parlia- 
ments, but if the Parliament called under 

the commission in 1789, was to be con- 

sidered in immediate reference to the 

mode of calling it but a Convention, 
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_ he would ask, did that Convention de- 


rive no constitutional stamp from the 
sanction given to it by his Majesty’s ap- 
probation of it, by the manner of its sum- 
mons, and the nature of~its proceedings, 
He contended that it derived such sanction 
from the speech delivered by commission 
after his Majesty’s recovery. Upon this 
point, however, his noble friend (lord 
Liverpool!) had been so very full and un- 
answerable, that he should not weaken the 
impression by commenting further upon it. 
It had been objected, :indeed, that that 
speech was to be considered only as the 
speech -of the ministers? Undoubtedly 
it was so to be considered while it was 
under the discussion of Parliament: but 


-he contended, that, after it had passed: 


through that discussion, and had been 
adopted by parliament, it became, from 
that. moment, a public record, and was 


to be consulted and referred to as such.. 


What might they presume would be the 
first step which his Majesty would take? 
Would it not be to open his parliament? 
Were not the two Houses now assembled 
the King’s Parliament? Were they not 
constituted by his writs and summonses? 
Were they not convened by his proclama- 
tion? And did they not meet on the 
very day on which his royal proclama- 
tion commanded them to assemble? In 
1789 the Parliament was opened by com- 
mission under the Great Seal. Upon 
the subsequent recovery of his Majesty, 
the royal. sanction was unequivocally 
given to that exercise of the Great Seal, 
by virtue of which, daring the King’s ill- 
ness, that Parliament had been opened. 
He was aware that the question now before 
their lordships did not immediately bear 
upon the question of restrictions ; but this 
he must take the liberty of saying, that 
in all the Acts of Regency which he had 
been looking over, and he had looked into 
them all, in the preambles to all, the grant 
of the power was made with certain con- 
ditions and limitations. He therefore con- 
cluded, that such restrictions being con- 
formable to censtitutional practice, were 


_ not degrading to the royal authority. | 


He contended that the precedent of 1788 
had been so far acted upon, as to be an 
authority diametrically opposite to the 
proposed proceeding in the present in- 
stance by Address. Upon the inexpedien- 
cy and impropriety of such a mode of 
proceeding he felt stronger than he wished 
to express himself, because he was an- 
xious not to revive that spirit of ani- 


mosity, which unhappily prevailed too 
much at that period. So strongly did he 
feel such a course of proceeding to be 
opposed to his sense of his public duty, 
that he acknowledged it must be a hard 
alternative, which he should not prefer to 
the adoption of a line of proceeding which 
appeared to him to be so unconstitutional, 


His Royal Highness the Duke of York 


rose and said: os 


However unwilling I feel to trouble 
your lordships, or to encroach upon your 
time, I cannot but consider the present, an 
occasion upon which I owe to myself, to 
state the grounds which influence my con‘ 
duct in the vote which [ shall give this 
evening. 

I have, under the present melancholy 
circumstances, felt, as I did, under those 
of the same painful nature which occurred 
twenty-two years ago, that it would be 
weak and unbecoming to shrink from the 
public assertion of principles which I then 


entertained and supported, and in the - 


maintenance of which 1 have been con- 
firmed by subsequent consideration and 
experience; nor am I, I can assure your 
lordships, guided in the line which I am 
induced to take, by the fear of appearing 
inconsistent, for, if any consideration, car- 
rying conviction to my mind of the fallacy 
of former opinions, had produced in the 
interval, a change in my sentiments, I de- 
clare that I should consider it as mean and 
unmanly, to hesitate a moment in candidly 
admitting such to be the case; but I con- 
tinue deeply impressed with the opinions 
i then held of the mistaken principle, the 
dangerous tendency, and the eventual mis- 
chief of the measures which are now pro- 


posed, and I am led by every feeling of 


duty and attachment to my beloved father, ~ 


of solicitude for the preservation of the 
rights of the crown, and of regard for the 
constitution of these realms, to deprecate 
the adoption of a course which appears to 
me highly detrimental to objects so justly 
dear to us all. 

No individual can feel more than I do, 
my lords, the critical situation in which 
this country is placed, by a calamity 
which none can more seriously deplore ; 
serious as the difficulties appeared upon 
the former occasion, they are greatly in- 
creased upon the present, by the pressure 
of the times, and by the arduous, yet proud 
struggle which this country is supporting, 
not solely for its own honour and inde- 
pendence, but for that of the only people 
on the Continent which scorns to submit 
to tyranny and oppression. 
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Ours is a choice of difficulties, my 
lords, and imperious necessity alone can 
warrant the steps we are about to take. 

With these principles, my lords, I most 
conscientiously and cheertully gave my 
vote for the adjournment, in the hope that 
Divine Providence might still avert the 
manifold evils of which I foresee the oc- 
currence, by restoring our beloved Sove- 
reign to his attached and afflicted people, 
before any decided measures were obliged 
to be taken; and with the same princi- 


‘ples, my lords, I do not scruple to say, 


that in my anxious wish to allow every 
possible time for his Majesty’s re-estab- 
lishment, I should have readily voted for 
a further adjournment, if such had been 


proposed by those who have been in the | 


enjoyment of his Majesty’s confidence, 
and to whom I give credit for a disposi- 
tion not to run too great a risk of incur- 
ring any serious difficulty or embarrass- 
ment to the state, by postponing to too 
distant a period the consideration of mea- 
sures, which must, -under the continuance 
of these melancholy circumstances, be- 
come ultimately necessary. 
Unfortunately that period is now ar- 
rived, and anxious as I should be to see 
that necessity averted, eagerly and joy- 
fuily as, I repeat, I should hail the day 


- when it ceased to exist, yet, after the evi- 


dence of his Majesty’s physicians, which 
lies upon your lordships’ table, I am far 
from wishing to sanction by my vote any 
impediment to the general and indispen- 
sable object. 

But, my lords, I object to the mode 
and the principle upon which it is pro- 
posed to carry that object into effect, as 
being, in my opinion, unconstitutional, 
derogatory to the dignity of the crown, 
and subversive of those rights, which, if 
they are indirectly infringed in the per- 
son of the King’s substitute, will no longer 
be in the same degree secure from direct 
attack. 

I deny the authority, the validity of the 
principle by which two estates of the 
realm can substitute a phantom for the 
prescribed reality, and can: assume to 
themselves a power of establishing an act 
for which, by the principles and the.ac- 
knowiedged forms of the constitution, the 
sanction of the third, still existing, al- 
though actually dormant, is particularly 
required ; and I therefore adhere to that 
mode which is not liable to the same ob- 
jection, I mean an Address, submitting the 
Resolutions, if such are considered to be 


necessary, Which may have passed, and 
which, being accepted by the Regent, will 
not be less binding upon him, or might at 
any rate he made so by a subsequent act, 
when the third branch of the legislature 
had been restored to activity. ' 
Having thus briefly stated to your lord- 
ships my objections to the form of a Bill, 
I must add, that I feel equal repugnance to 
any restrictions, which it may be proposed 
to impose upon the exercise of the power 
conferred upon the Regent during the con- 
tinuance of the present calamity, for I do - 
not reckon an arrangement for the care of 
his Majesty’s person as a restriction on the 
Regent; I consider them not less danger-. 
ous in principle than in precedent, and I 
conceive these are not the times when the 
executive power, already subject to diffi- 
culties from its temporary nature, (and 
temporary I trust in God it will prove) 
should be still further embarrassed and 
weakened by restrictions, which are not 
less unbecoming than I am persuaded they 
would prove unnecessary, for I trust and 
believe thatthe Prince of Wales, being 
entrusted with the full exercise of that 
temporary authority, will feel that it is cons 
sistent with his own honour and future in- 
terest, as well as with every principle of 
duty and attachment to the King, to con- 
duct himself in such a manner as to restore 
that authority to his father, free from 
abuse, and unfettered by any act which 
shall have been inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples upon which it has been hitherto ex- 
ercised, or embarrassing to it on the re 
sumption of the administration.—The me-. 
rits of the present questicn, upon which 
I have briefly, and, 1 fear, very imperfect- 
ly, delivered my sentiments, have been, 
and will be so ably and fully discussed by 
others of your lordships who are more 
competent to the task, that it now only 
remains for me further to declare, which I 
do most soiemnly, that in the line which I 
have taken, lam wholly uninfluenced by 
any other consideration than a conscien- 
tious principle, originating from conviction 
in my own breast; that my object has ever 
been, and ever will be, to support, vy every 
means inmy power, the true interests of my 
beloyed parent and sovereign, and of his 
realms, which I must ever consider as one, 
and to prove that I never have suffered, . 
nor ever can suffer any personal consider- 
ation, or any view of future prospect, to 
weaken those feelings of duty and attach- 
ment which are natural to every son, and 
which are indelibly impressed on my 
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.mind by every sentiment of the warmest 
gratitude and veneration for his person, as 
well as humble admiration of those virtues 
which have marked his public conduct, 
not more than they have adorned every 
act of his private life. 
The Earl of Moira said, that he hailed 
with satisfaction and joy the sentiments 
which their lordships had just heard 
from the two illustrious dukes who had 
spoken, as a sure pledge, at once, of/the 
propriety and safety of the course of pro- 
ceeding recommended by his noble friend, 
(lord Holland.) In receiving that testi- 
mony, he indulged in the sincerest joy, in 
reference as well to the manner of the 
assurance, as to the quarier from which it 
came. Twenty-two years:ago, he had 
had the honour of submitting to their 
lordships, an Address similar to that which 
was now proposed; and upon a patient 
review of the principles of that great 
question ; upon the coolest consideration 
of its consequences; and the most jealous 
examination of his,own motives ; he was 
free to say, that his opinions remained 
unchanged. With respect to the pre- 
cedents .cited by the noble baron, (Mul- 
grave) he had this plain answer to make, 
that where such cases occurred, under 
circumstances distinct from, or opposite to 
the present, he should throw all of that 
description out of his consideration, as 
totally inapplicable to the question before 
their lordships. There was no ,circum- 
stance which could possibly occur against 
which he. was so desirous to guard, as the 
assumption, on any pretence, or on any 


occasion, by either or both Houses of | 


Parliament, of any of the peculiar func- 
tionsof Majesty. Did the noble Secretary 
of State conceive that any thing could 
result from the measure which he had 
now proposed, than the ultimate and total 
destruction of the monarchy of this coun- 
try? Nay, did he not contemplate in the 
adoption of such a line of proceeding not 
only its ultimate and total, but even its 
immediate downfall ?~ Once sanction the 
proposition of the noble Secretary, and 
the very prerogative of the crown itself 
would become an instrument, and an obe- 
dient instrument, too, in the hands of any 
person who might have secured a majority, 
in the two Houses of Parliament, for the 
destruction. of itself. Then would the 
royal functions become a shield to the 
servants of the crown, instead of the 
servants of the crown rating as a 


shield, as they ought to be, to the royal 
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authority. The Address which had been 


proposed would completely reconcile the 
rights of parliament with the privileges of 


the executive power. But the noble 
lords on the other side seemed to overlook 
the most material circumstance in the 
mode of proceeding recommended by his 
noble friend (lord Holland). He did not 
question the right of parliament to decide, . 
as to the best mode of supplying the 
deficiency ; he only contended, that this 
adjudication would be best secured by | 
Address. The very terms of the Resolution 
proposed by the noble Secretary, as well 
as the Amendment, expressed the right of 
the two Houses of Parliament, the neces. 
sity under which they were now placed, 
_and even proceeded to the designation of 
the Regent. There was, however, in one 
respect a prodigious difference between 
them. By the course proposed by the 
noble Secretary, great delay had already. 
taken place, and much greater delay must 
still ensue. The Amendment proposed by — 
his noble friend, on the other hand, was 
calculated to prevent all further delay. 
The noble Secretary had no doubt spoken 
out his object fairly and honestly, and had 
acknowledged, that in proceeding by Bill 
his intention was to propose limitations on 
the exercise of the executive functions in 
the hands of the Regent. That is to say, 
that he meant to impose limitations on 
the exercise of those powers wliich were 
intrusted to and did exist in the Sovereign 
for the service of the people. Was this 
a moment, he would ask, at which any, 
of those energies, which in ordinary times 
were expected to be found in the execu- 
tive department of the state were to be 
weakened or abandoned ? The noble Se- 
cretary had stated his royal highness the 
Prince of Wales to be in his contemplation, 
and, in fact had designated him as the 
person on whom he should propose that 
the office of Regent should be conferred. 
He (lord Moira) did not believe there was 
in this country a single man weak or 
wicked enough to propose any other per- 
son except his royal highness, as the 
depositary of the powers of the throne at 
such an awful crisis. Yet what was the — 
way, in which the noble Secretary propos-. 
ed to call on him to enter upon the dis- 
charge of those important doties? They 
requested of him to free them from the 
dilemma in which they were involved, and 
= they did so in a way which could not 


ut be the most galling to his own feel- 
) ings. They told. him they had no other 
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resource but.in him, and yet by loading 
him with restrictions held him out to the 
nation as an object to be regarded with 


_ suspicion, as a person not fit to be trusted 


be adop 


with the powers of the state. It may be 
said, that there are regulations, which 
regard to the personal convenience of his 
Majesty's person may render necessary to 

» particularly as to the care of 
his Majesty’s person. Be it so; but 
would the noble secretary wish to deprive 
his royal highness of the grace of abstain- 
ing from the exercise of powers which it 


- would not be proper or becoming in him 


to assume. These were considerations 
which might surely be safely reserved till 
after the deficiencies in the executive go- 
yéernment in other respects were supplied. 
Was the Prince of Wales a person proper 
to be appointed Regent of these king- 
doms? If so, surely he could not be 
suspected of withholding his consent from 
any step thought necessary for the accom- 
modation of his royal father. And if such 
were the case, was it then becoming that 
he should be held out to public observation 
as an individual who deserved to be sus- 


Ea or who ought not to be trusted? 


is noble friend (lord Holland) had de- 
tailed in an admirable manner what the 
country was ee and was still likely 


' to suffer, from the delays in supplying the 


deficiency in the executive government. 
The noble Secretary, however, had argued 
that no material inconvenience had hi- 
therto arisen. He could not agree in this 
assertion of the noble Secretary. It was 
impossible to look around, and not to be 
sensible that inconveniences arose from it 
every day. How many thousands of ma- 
nufacturers were reduced, at this moment, 
to the greatest difficulties and distresses, 
from not seeing in what channel to turn 
their speculations. These persons were not 


_to be contented by the ministers holding 
themselves up as the sovereign and usurp- 


sag the functions of the executive. The 
noble Secretary and his friends no doubt 
considered themselves as possessing the 
light and briliancy of the sun, capable of 
directing every thing aright.—He could 


not say that he (lord Moira) estimated. 


them as being composed of metal of such 

high value or. lustre. They no doubt 
ossessed an excellent currency, if the 
ouse chose to take it on their own word. 

Could they stand up in that House, and 

say, however, that there was no incon- 

venience from the suspension of the royal 

functions for so many weeks? The very 
VOL, XVIT. 


circumstance of such a suspension, he 
submitted was of itself a sufficient incon- 
venience. A noble and royal duke (Sus- 
sex) had admirably stated the inconve- 
nience, by referring it both to the statute 
and common law of the land. There was 
at present no chief magistrate of the 
country existing in effect in the contem- 
plation either of the statute law or of the, 
common law; and if mattérs should be 
carried through in the way proposed by 
the noble Secretary and to the extent he 
wished, by the imposition of limifations 
on the Regent to be appointed, there 
would then be the most weak and incapa- 
ble government which had ever been at 
the head of the country, and that, too, in 
this most awful period of difficulty and 
danger. The noble Secretary had indeed 
stated the situation of ministers to be 
embarrassing, and the choice of the mode 
of proceeding to be one of great difficulty, 
With great submission, however, the dif- 
ficulty only proceeded from his chusing to 
deviate from the plain and obvious tract, 
and pursuing a course perfectly inappli- 
cable to the emergency. It was entirely 
from noble lords on the other side wishing 
to assume to themselves the office of chief 
magistrate, that the difficulty they now 
complained of was raised. The evil was 
corrigible, but it had not been corrected, it 
was remediable, but had not beenremedied. 


Some time ago they might have been 


under some difficulty in ascertaining the 
course that was to be pursued, butthe 


moment the exigency was announced the _ 


difficulty ceased. From the moment they 
knew that the functions of royalty were 
not entire, and could not be discharged, 
it was the duty of the noble Secretary and 


his to have acquainted parlia- 


ment with the melancholy fact, and to 
have proposed steps for supplying the 


deficiency. From that moment a strict | 


and defined line of proceeding was open 
to them, and from that moment every 


step which they took, and which was not -' 


in the course of that strict and defined 
line, was criminal. He never could allow 


of a prospective or deliberative necessity, 


and therefore when the. incapacity was 
ascertained the line of their duty was 
obvious. It was a constitutional principle 
established in the law of this country, that 
the monarchy could not. be: suffered to 


remain suspended even, for a moment; . 


and the instant it was found to be sus- 

pended, that instant did its functions de- 

wie on him to whom by the line of 
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succession it would ‘naturally descend. 
Ministers, however, had culpably neg- 
lected the duty they owed to parliament 
and to the country. They had, instead 
of communicating the real state of the 
case to parliament, on which had devolved 
the right of providing for the deticiency 
in the executive, resorted to every artifice 
to promote delay, whilst in the mean time 
they possessed themselves of all the powers 
of the government. He had called them 
ministers. He was wrong. They were 
no longer ministers. From the moment 
the royal incapacity was declared and the 
examination of the physicians was laid on 
their lordships’ table, from that moment 
they ceased to be ministers—they retain- 
ed no more right to the possession of their 
offices than the usurpation of the royal 
power enabled them to Maintain. The 
noble Secretary had justly complimented 
the Prince of Wales on the amiable and 
valuable qualities which he was known to 
possess. This recalled to his recollec- 
toin a story told of Don Carlos, son of 


Philip king of Spain, who had been com- 


plimented by the executioner immediate] 

before he proceeded to strike off his head. 
He did not mean this as an invidious 
comparison, but still he could not but 
consider it as in some respect a parallel 
circumstance. The noble Secretary, while 
he panegyrized the Prince of Wales, took 
a@ step the most adverse to his interests and 
dignity, and also the most adverse to the 
constitution of the country. A noble and 
learned lord (Eldon) the other day had 
laid it down as a maxim of the constitu- 
tion that “ the King never dies.” What, 
he wished to know, was the meaning of that 
expression? It was most important that 
it should be known. The meaning of this 
maxim was, not that there was no chasm 
between the demise of one king and the 
accession of his successor; but that the 
great principle of this monarchical go- 
vernment was, that the throne was ever 
full—that the heart, the vitality of the 
regal state, was never extinct—that it 
always possessed a power of resuscitation, 
to restore and right itself under any pres- 
sure or emergency. ‘This principle it was 
which their lordships were bound to’ sup- 
port as well from a regard to their own 
preservation as with a view to the welfare 
of the people. Upon this ground then he 
must support the amendment of his noble 
friend, ‘calculated as it was to render this 
power and principle of the constitution at 
once entire, by reviving the royal func- 
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practice which the House had been in- 
) dulging of going on without the functions 
of royalty, by which alone ceuld their 
acts be rendered legal. 

The Address therefore should have his 
most cordial support, because it would 
secure to parliament the adjudication as to 


because it would give to parliament the 
designation of the person to be appointed 
Regent ; and, because it would enable 
parliament to attain its object of supplying 
the incapacity of the King by the shortest 
course. It would likewise have the effect 


out an executive power, which, during 
the course of the last twe months, h 

given rise to the practice of canvassing 
the practicability of going on altogether 
without the regal authority. When he 
had heard the statement of the noble 


arisen to the public service from the state 
in which the government had _ been since 
the commencement of his Majesty’s ill- 
ness, he feared that it might afford grounds 
to the Jacobins, if there were such a de- 
scription of persons in this country, to 
prosecute their endeavours to overturn the 
monarchical form of the government. 
They had thus undoubtedly the authority 
of a noble lord, who was deeply acquaint- 


the affairs of the country could be admi- 
nistered during the period of six or eight 
weeks with the powers of the executive 
suspended. They would naturally ob- 
serve, if that could safely be the case for 
six or eight weeks, why not for six or 
eight months or for six or eight years? 
Then, when it would come to reasoning 
with them, they might add, why might not 
they, as well as the persons in office, be- 
come the depositaries of the functions of 
the executive ?- It would be natural enough 
for them to reason thus when they reflect- 
ed upon the whole tenour of the measures 
pursued by the government since it fell 
into the present hands—when they con- 
sidered how those opportunities, which 
fortune or providence had presented, 
had been neglected or lost — when 
they saw all our allies ruined—our 
commerce annihilated—our manufacturers 
starving, and this country left to contend 
alone against the united force of Europe— 
when they considered all-this, and looked 
to the persons composing the cabinet, 


they might then, indeed, say, that they 


the right and the necessity of the case; © 


Secretary, that no inconvenience had_ 


tions and putting an end to that injurious — 


- 


of getting rid of that habit of doing with. 


ed with the secrets of government, that - 


| 
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could form as good a cabinet; that they 
could produce as pretty a bunch of king- 
lings as the persons who appeared to have 
assumed and usurped to themselves all the 
functions of the government. He called 
upon their lordships, therefore, not to lend 
themselves to a course which would have 
the effect of overturning the constitution 
of the monarchy, the bulwark of their, 
liberties, and which would not only prove 
destructive to. themselves and their fellow 
subjects, but entail calamities unforeseen 
upon their posterity throughout ages. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire did not 
mean on this occasion to trespass at any 
Jength upon their lordships’ time: but in 
consequence of the unavoidable absence of 
anoble friend (lord Sidmouth) from in- 
disposition, he was authorised todeclare his 
noble friend’s. perfect acquiescence in the 
resolutions proposed by the noble secretary 
of state. This course he meant also him- 
self to support as the most constitutional 
guide for the conduct of the House, and 
founded upon the established precedent of 
1788. No subject could have been more 
ably or more properly decided than that 
case. It appeared, too, that the question had 
been decided in another place by a much 
greater majority than, with all the weight 
of his talents aud character, the late Mr. 
Pitt, had been able to produce in the 
former case. The proceeding of 1738, 
whatever difference of opinion might have 
prevailed during their progress in ‘both 
Houses, had also been subsequently ap- 
proved by his Majesty. 

The Duke of Norfolk here rose to order, 
declaring, that it was indecorous to use the 
name of his Majesty in the manner in 
which the noble earl had used it. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire resumed, and 
contended that, though he was stating the 


fact of his Majesty’s approbation of, the’ 


measure purely as the ground of his own 
opinion, and not as an argument to influ- 
ence the decision of their lordships, he was 
still justified in so using the King’s name, 
because the fact of his approbation of the 
canoe of that period was a matter of 

istory, and recorded upon their lordships’ 
journals. He respected the Prince of 
Wales as much as any man, but he was 
armies to perceive that this question had 

een argued not with that regard for the 
interests of the King with which it ought 
to have been treated. As the proceedings 
inthe year 1789 had been approved of 
by his Majesty on his recovery, there was 
consequently reason to think that the si- 
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‘milar course proposed in this instance 
would equally meet his Majesty’s appro- 
bation. (Order!) He must again contend 
that it was regular for him thus to intro- 
duce the King’s name, because his appro- 


upon the records of the House, and any 
noble lord had consequently a right to 
refer to it. As to what had been said of 
the impossibility of sending out reinforce- 
ments to Portugal, he would put it to his 
noble friend whether, if he or any other 
noble lord had been inthe situation of 
the minister and the safety of the army 
in Portugal depended on receiving rein- 
forcements, he would not upon his own 
responsibility have sent them out. He 
was convinced that he should himself not 
hesitate in such a case, that he would 
rather lose his existence than omit to take 
measures for the safety of the army. The 
noble earl then observed, that his Mar 
jesty’s ministers had done, in his appre- 
hension, only what the necessity of the 
case required—that they had not impro- 
perly deferred the necessary application 
to parliament to provide for the exigency, 
and that therefore he should on this occas 
sion give them his support, and in su 
porting the course proposed, should con- 
sider himself as discharging a duty to 
them and to the country. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne could not 
but think that the noble eari brought for- 
ward a charge rather of a grave and 
weighty nature against their lordships, 
namely, that they had evinced great re- 
gard for the interests of the Prince of 
Wales, and little regard for the interests 
of the King. He could truly say for him- 
self that he, for one, felt the highest regard 
for the interests of the King, considering 
them as he did, inseparably connected 
with the interests of the Crown; and he 
trusted, he should never again in that 
House hear it stated that the interests of 
the reiguing King and of the Crown were 
capable of being separated. Did thenoble 
earl, however, think that the interests of 
the reigning King or of the Crown were 
best consulted while a few self-elected 
persons had presumed to take and keep to 
themselves the discharge of the regal func- 
tions, by adjourning fortnight alter fort- 
night, and latterly, when it was admitted 
that the deficiency must at length be 
supplied, instead of supplying it in a legal 
and proper manner, by adopting that 
course which was alone calculated to pro- 


duce delay, and to leave the exercise of 


bation of the former proceedings appeared — 
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the executive functions still in the hands 
of those self-elected persons for a farther 
undefined period? Did he think it im- 
material by whom the army of the country 


- Was to be sent abroad—by whom it was 


to be recalled from foreign service—by 
whom the affairs of the government were 
to be administered—by whom treaties 
with foreign powers were to be concladed 
——and whether the laws by which the il- 
lustrious House of Brunswick held the 
crown were to be violated. Did the noble 
earl think it evinced a regard to the true 
jnterests of the Crown, that, while the ex- 
ercise of the regal functions was inter- 
rupted in the person of the King, those six 
or eight self-elected persons should be 
sullered to continue in the exercise of 
them, without authority or title of any 
kind, except what they conferred on them- 
selves? When the noble earl said, that in 
proposing the course recommended by his 
noble friend (lord Holland) they evinced 
no regard for the interests of the King, 
the noble earl must have forgotten what 
the feelings of his Majesty must be sup- 
= to be in the event of his recovery ; 

e must have forgotten what must be the 
feelings of every Prince of his illustrious 
house, on the subjectof this illegal, this un- 
authorised and unconstitutional assumption 
by the former servants of the King, of the 
exercise of the royal functions. The 
noble earl had admitted too, if ministers 
had not communicated the fact of the de- 
ficiency in the royal functions to parlia- 
ment as soon as it consisted with their own 


| knowledge, that, in that case, they would 


have been criminal. - Did the noble earl 
not see, however, that the moment the 
states of the realm met, that moment the 
duty of providing for any emergency that 
might arise devolved on them, and that it 
was the paramount duty of ministers to 
state to the two Houses, that such emer- 
gency had arisen the moment it did 
arise, that they might provide for it? Did 
the noble ear! not see, that if such emer- 

ency did arise, and. ministers concealed 
it from the states of the realm on their 
being assembled, that the two Houses were 


deceived by them? Did he not see that- 


the right thus devolved on the states of the 
vealm had by the course pursued by mi- 
nisters been withdrawn from them, and not 
only so, but that the fact of the incapacity 
of his Majesty had been industriously con- 
cealed and the two Houses deceived, and 
thereby induced, while in ignorance of the 
fact, to consent to still farther delay, 
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whereby the suspension of the exercise of 
the monarchical powers had been still far. 
ther protracted in order that the noble 
lords opposite might retain possession of - 
power a little longer ? - Whoever had at- 


‘tended to the spirit and principles of the 


constitution, must be aware, that in this 

country, while the estates of the realm 

were sitting, it could not be suffered in 

case the functions of royalty were sus- 

pended, that any emergency should occur 

which required the exercise of those func- 

tions, without a communication on that 

head being made to the two estates. It 

could not be denied that one of the ob- 

jects the most pressing in its nature, the 

most important in its effects, and the most 

interesting to the feelings of their lord- 

ships must be to ascertain, that the custody 

of his Majesty’s person should be confided 

during the continuance of his unfortunate 

malady to proper hands. Was there a 

noble lord in that House, however, who 

would state that, at the present day, even 

after the delays which had taken place, 

there existed a legal and responsible cus- 

tody for his Majesty’s person? He trusted 

that the day would come, not only when. 
parliament would make every necessary 

provision to that effect, but that a retros- 

pective inquiry on this subject would 

take place; and that if it was true that 

within these two days a gross abuse as to 

the care of the person of his Majesty had. 
taken place, by which even as was ru- 

moured, his life had been endangered, 

such a gross violation should not pass, 
without investigation and punishment. 

He stated this only as a rumour, which he 

hoped would prove unfounded, but it 
seemed to be one of those imperious calls 
for the vigilance of their lordships in 
adopting immediate means of providing 
for the safe custody of his Majesty’s person, 
which could not be passed over. 

He was ready to concede that, if this 
were a case of extreme necessity, which 
left to their lordships no alternative but to 
adopt the course recommended by the | 
noble secretary of state, or to permit things 
to, go on as at present without any efficient 
executive branch of the constitution, they 
would be imperiously bound to agree t6 
that course.. But this was far from being 
the case ; the occasion that called for their 
interference, though growing out of a qua- 
lified necessity, fell greatly short of that 
extremity which would justify the states of 
the realm in resorting to any proceeding 
inconsistent with the principles of the cane 
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stitution ; incompatible with the practice 
of parliament, and subversive of the pri- 
mary elements and established system of 
the monarchical government of this coun- 
try. To the full extent of the necessity 
of the case their lordships were bound to 
go, in providing for the existing emergen- 
ey, but it was their duty to take care not 
to trangress the limits of the immediate 
exigency. Whatever may be requisite to 
fill up the chasm in the functions of the 
executive, they would be full justified 
under all the circumstances of the time 
and occasion, in providing. All beyond that 
would be an usurpation of a power they 
did not possess, and like every other un- 
constitutional assumption of power tend 
to weakness instead of vigour, and finally 
lead to the overthrow of thac fabric of the 
British constitution which it was their pro- 
fessed object to maintain intire, by sup- 
plying the temporary incapacity of one of 
jts members, Jt was not the least of the 
difficulties, in which their lordships were 
involved, that, as the present was a case 
not provided for by the constitution di- 
xectly, there was no course of proceeding 
which they could adopt, which would not 
be in itself irregular, and perhaps in some 
degree illegal. But with respect to the 
course they were on that occasion to in- 
stitute, he must observe, that it would be 
highly improper in their lordships to sup- 
pose, that it was perfectly open to them to 
pursue whatever course it may please them 
to choose. Though the case was un- 
doubtedly one not provided for by the 
constitution, they were still bound, inmak- 
ing a provision for it, to depart as little 
from the principles and practice of the 
constitution as the necessity of the case 
wouldadmit. In deciding therefore, upon 
the present question, they were in duty 
required to attend particularly to two con- 
siderations, first, that, as their proceeding 
in any manner must be irregular, they 
should take care that the irregularity should 
be such as would offer the least violence 
possible to the analogies of the constitu- 
tion—Secondly, to weigh well how that 
irregularity might be rendered most effi- 
cient for supplying the deficiency to be 
provided for. Upon the most attentive 
consideration of the different modes pro- 
posed and the consequences likely to re- 
sult from them, he was convinced that the 
mode recommended by his noble friend of 
proceeding by Address was that, which 
would offer least violence to the analogies 
ef the constitution, at the same time that 


it would be most effectual for the object in 
view, and it was upon this conviction that 
he felt himself bound to give his support 
to the amendment of his noble friend. As 
to the question respecting the analogies of 
the constitution, he should not trespass upon 
their lordships’ time by going into any de- 
tail, after the yery able manner, in which 
his noble friend (lord Holland) who moved 
the amendment, had reviewed and illus- 
trated all the precedents that could. be 
brought to bear upon that point. He 
should therefore content himself with re- 
ferring their lordships to the statement of 
his noble friend; to the records of history : 
to all they must read upon this ubjetn ted 
a confirmation of the assertion he was then 
about to make with confidence, that, pre- 
vious to the transaction in 1788, there was 
no precedent to be found wherein the two 
Houses of Parliament had usurped the 
controul of the Great Seal without the in- 
tervention ofa third party, who either had 
or was supposed to aon the right to ap- 
ply it. Even in the times of Henry the 
Third, and of Henry the Sixth, when 
amidst the lamentable interna! convulsions 
and violence of contending factions, the 
absence of any paramount controuling au- 
thority left to the ambitious and turbulent 
leaders of the day the most favourable op- 
portunities to usurp and abuse the autho- 
rity of the Great Seal, such had been the 
rooted conviction, that the power over the 
Great Seal could not belong to any other 
than the King, that there’ was not a single 
instance to be found, in which it had been 
assumed by parliament. If then in these 
times of dissention and intestine broils, 
every one of the contending factions, which 
successively usurped all the other functions 
of the sovereign, had invariably avoided 
any interference with the constitutional 
exercise of the power over the Great Seal, 
could there be a stronger proof, that the 
idea was never entertained, that either or 
both Houses of Parliament had any autho- 
rity whatever to controul or direct the use 
of the Great Seal ? That seal had ever been 
considered as the symbol of the royal au- 
thority ; the exclusive appendage to the 
personal exercise of the sovereign func- 
tions, and never under any circumstances 
within the reach of the two Houses of Par- 
liament. This was the’ principle of the 
constitutional monarchy of this realm that 
governed the analogy of the case, and 
ought to guide the conduct of parliament 
on this occasion. 

Having thus shewn that the two Houses 
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of Parliament had never, even in the most 
disturbed times and under the direction of 
the most aspiring and turbulent factions, 
usurped the authority or use of the Great 
Seal, as was now proposed to be done by 
the noble Secretary, it remained for him 
to direct the attention of their lordships to 
what had been the uniform practice of the 
crown itself with respect to the use of the 
Great Seal. It frequently happened, that, 
during a recess of parliament, the crown 
upon any sudden emergency felt it neces- 
sary to overstep the constitutional limits of 
its power, and exercise a degree of autho- 
rity which under ordinary circumstances 
or whilst parliament was sitting it could 
not assume without the sanction of the le- 
gislature. But had the crown ever.on any 
such occasion applied the Great Seal to 
such act of power, or attempted to give 
thereby the validity of an act of parliament 
to aroyal proclamation? Was there an in- 
stance to be found of such an abuse of the 
Great Seal? No. So far from directing 
the proclamation under the authority of 
the Great Seal to be enrolled in the Tower 
as an act of the legislature, the crown, act- 
ing upon the necessity of the case, uniform- 
ly directed by proclamation the proper 
measures to be taken for the public ser- 
vice, and afterwards came down to parlia- 
ment with a statement of the exigency that 
called for and justified the assumption and 
exercise of a power not recognised by law 
or the constitution. Indemnity of course 
followed, and parliament was never found 
backward to give its sanction to measures 
which appeared to have been called for by 
any unforeseen or unexpected emergency. 
This was a fair, an open, and a manly way 
of providing for a public exigency, far dif- 
ferent from the course now recommended 
to their lordships, which instead of meet- 
ing the case directly, proposed to provide 
for it by a fiction, if not a fraud. 

With regard to the precedent of the Re- 
volution, it had been contended by noble 
lords on the other side, that it was not by 
any means similar to the present case. 
But this he must strenuously deny. The 
present case might be considered as one, 
which had been omitted in the provision 
made at that period, and consequently 
should be now adjusted upon. the same 
principles which had then been established 
and acted upon. Then, as now, there had 
been.a deficiency in the executive to be 
supplied, different only in degree, because 
the whole throne was then to be filled, 
whereas in the present case only a tempo- 


rary personal incapacity of the King was 
to be provided for. In principle, the two 
cases were the same, and he must contend, 
that the same course ought to be pursued 
now, which had then been adopted, name« 
ly, to proceed by Address. He must here, 
however, observe a distinction which had 
been pointed out already by his noble 
friend (lord Holland) but which it was ma- 
terial to bear in mind, that the Convention 
in 1688 voted the Address to the Prince of 
Orange to take upon himself the govern- 
ment, before they declared the throne va-, 
cant, whilst the two Houses of Parliament 
had, in this instance, voted the incapacity 
of the sovereign before they proceeded to 
take any step to supply the deficiency. It 
would not then have been a greater absur- 
dity in the Convention to have used the 
Great Seal of James the Second for the 
purpose of filling the throne before it had 
been declared vacant, than it would now 
for the two Houses of Parliament to em- 
ploy the Great Seal of George the Third to 
supply the existing deficiency of the royal 
functions, after having voted the actual. 
incapacity of the sovereign. The noble 
Secretary of State had, indeed, contended, 


‘that the object of the Bill which it was in- 


tended to propose was, to make that com- 
plete by the Great Seal which at present 
could not be made so. This, however, was 
impossible. It reminded him of an expe- 
dient hit upon at a Westminster election, 
by a body of men certainly not so en- 
lightened as his Majesty’s ministers, he 
meant the Irish chairmen. These people 
finding themse] ves sometimes unpleasantly 
situated with regard to the police officers, 
applied to one of the committees of their 
favourite candidate at the election, to know 
if there would be any objection to their 
getting their poles painted like the con- 
stables’ staves, conceiving that they would 
then, in any future quarrel they may have 
with the police, * have law on their 
side.’ Thus, the noble lord appeared to 
think, that by the artificial covering which 
he proposed to the measure in agitation, 
he should “ have the law on his side.” | 
If their lordships, however, wished to lay 
a foundation for the future usurpation by 
the two Houses of Parliament of the royal 
authority, they could not do it better or 
more effectually than by assenting to the 

roposition of the noble lord. What, he 
Sacongt their lordships to consider, would 
the commission purport to do? By the au- 
thority of the two Houses of Parliament to 
open the Parliament, to hold the Parlia» 
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ment, to stand in the place of the crown, 
and to do all things for and by the crown, 
which in all ordinary cases may be done 
by the crown. Admit such a principle, 
and it might be applied in future to every 
illegal act which a more encroaching and 
ambitious parliament than the present 
might wish to perform. What was the 
course recommended to be pursued? In 
the first place, they had adopted a resolu- 
tion, declaratory of the inefficiency of his 
Majesty at present, to exercise the royal 
functions. In the second place, they had 
adopted a resolution that it was the right 
and duty of the two Houses of Parliament 
to provide for the deficiency. thus occa- 
sioned. What followed? The very next 
step they took was to abandon the right, 
and to forego the duty! To abandon the 
right, by surrendering it to others; to fore- 
go the duty, by leaving the country with- 
out an effective government, in a moment 
of such urgent and pressing exigency. 
Was this, then, a period at which they 
ought to leave the government of the 
country in a state of inactivity—to estab- 
lish an interregnum? Would this be to 
discharge that duty faithfully which bound 
their lordships by every possible obligation 
to provide a remedy for the evils which 
arose out of the unhappy calamity that 
had suspended the functions of the execu- 
tive? But in looking to the difficulties 
which they were called upon to remove, it 
was impossible for their lordships to ex- 
clude from their view a reference to the 
present situation of this country and the 
existing state of Europe. When they re- 
flected upon the events which had occur- 
red during the last eight wecks, even their 
lordships must be sensible that no man 
could possibly foresee what may take 
place in the course of a very short period, 
and he would ask what could be their 
lordships’ answer to the country, if they 
should be overtaken unprovided, by any 
serious calamity which under Providence 
may involve the safety of the country? 
This was the state of things which the pro- 
ceeding by Address was calculated to res- 
cue them from. The two Houses h«' am- 
ply the means of providing against such 
an emergency by filling up at once the 
deficiency in the government. _It was as 
much their duty as their right to do that 


- with the least possible delay. There ex- 


isted an illustrious person to take upon him 
the exercise of the royal authority, re- 
specting whom there was no difference of 
opinion either in parliament or in the 


country. Why, then, might the country 

ask, by a tedious form of proceeding shoul” 

this illustrious person be excluded from the 

imum cdiate exercise of the royal functions? 

The fundamental principle of the constitu- 
tional monarchy was that the royal power 
should be vested in a single individual. 
This was the first instance in the. history 
of the country in which the furictions of 
the sovereignty, instead of being possessed 
by a single individual, were to be put in 
commission. This was the first time he 
had ever heard of the monstrous idea that 
the monarchy of Great Britain was to be 
abstracted from the person of the sove- 
reign, and its powers administered by a 
commission, consisting of several persons. 
The amendment of his noble friend would 
go to prevent this anomaly in the practice 
of the constitution, and was intitled to their 
lordships’ adoption; Ist, because it would 
make the constitution whole in the sim- 
plest manner ; and next, because it would, 
as effectually as any other ‘course, secure 
the rights of the crown, provision being 
made in’ the Address for the complete re- 
storation of his regal power,to his Majesty, 
whenever it should please Providence to 
grant his recovery to the ardent prayers of 
his people. It would likewise preserve the 
happy union of the three branches of the 
constitution, now attempted to be severed 
by the course proposed by the noble Se- 
cretary, which by sanctioning the usurpa- 
tion of the royal functions by parliament 
would tend to the destruction of our mixed 
constitution, leaving the two Houses a 
huge trunk without a head, 

“ facet ingens litore truncus, 


Avulsumque humeris caput, et sine nomine 
corpus.” 


He would again assert, that the two 


Houses had no right to assume the power 
of the third branch of the constitution, 
though they had the right to determine the 
person that should exercise it. He was, 
therefore, decidedly in favour of the 
amendment, as founded on the basis of the 
constitution —as it secured the rights of the 
crown—as it did not exclude further regu- 
lations, if they were thought necessary— 
and as the Address would contain a prayer 
to the Prince of Wales, not to exercise any 


of the powers on which a difference of 


opinion might prevail, till such time as 
they underwent a parliamentary discus- 
sion. On such principles as he had con- 
tended for, the throne had hitherto been 
preserved ; but if the course proposed on 
the other side was adopted, it would, in his 
opinion, tend to its uttersubversion. 
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F The Clerk again read the third Resolu- 
on. 

On the question being put, 

Lord Grenville expressed his astonish- 
ment at the dead silence, which some of 
the most responsible individuals in the 
committee held upon this occasion, but 
most particularly the principal law ad- 
viser of the crown, who seemed more than 


_ any other person called upon to deliver his 


sentiments on this important subject. It 
was vain for him to think, that in any 
thing he should say, he could supply this 
deficiency; but still whatever difficulty 
might be opposed to him, he felt it neces- 
sary to express what occurred to his mind 
on such an occasion.—-Notwithstanding 
all that had been so ably urged by his no- 
ble friends near him, the conviction of his 
mind was still, as it had hitherto been, in 
favour of the proceeding by bill.—When 
he rose, however, to give his assent to the 
measure proposed by the noble lords op- 
site, he wished particularly to guard 
imself against any supposition, that it 
was his intention to defend their. conduct. 
Far. indeed was he from any such inten- 
tion; on the contrary the conviction of his 
mind was, that the conduct of those noble 
lords was equally irreconcileable with an 
notions of consistency or duty. What! 
could it be considered consistent with any 
paociple of propriety, that these noble 
ords having as they had in their posses- 
sion a knowledge of the facts, which had 
lately been made public—could it be con- 
sidered consonant with their duty, that 


_they should come down to parliament and 


by delusive statements and ill-founded de- 
lays, induce the House to desert their 
duty ?—to turn their backs thus, at the 
same time upon their sovereign and their 
country? He could not for his part con- 
cur .in the sentiment expressed by his 


_noble friend on the cross bench (the earl 


of Buckinghamshire) that the delays which 
y taken place were meritorious. 
Meritorious! at atime when it was said 
that the eyes of Europe, nay of the whole 
civilized world were fixed with great 
anxiety on the conduct of the parliament 
of Great Britain! at a time when the fate 
of thousands might hang on the decision 
of an hour! Protraction in such a case 
meritorious! Why, it was putting to ha- 
zard the best interests of the country, and 
might entail calamity, not alone upon this 
nation, but upon the whole human race. 


_ Supporting, then, as he meant to do, their 


proposition, he must still reprobate and 


condemn the accumulated criminality of 
ministers ; he must exclaim with all his 
might against the usurpation of those ar- 
rogant men, who first, since the days of . 
Cromwell, had the audacity to assume and 
to exercise the functions of the regal au- 
thority. With respect to the subject im- 
mediately before theit lordships, notwith- 
standing the powerful and seducing elo- 
quence of his noble friends, he coull not 
be persuaded to alter his thata 
cad by Bill was preferable to that 
y Address ;an opinion formed in the 
silence and solitude of self-examination on 
his most mature view of the theory and 
practice of the constitution. The present 
question was very narrow indeed : it had 
nothing whatever to do with the question 
of limitations, which must of necessity come 
before their lordships for subsequent dis- 
cussion ;—with that question it should be 
fully understood that the decision of this 
night had no connection. It had been 
said, indeed, that the proceeding by Bill 
would occasion much unnecessary delay : 
he was of a different opinion: but even 
if the proceeding by Bill should be at- 
tended with the meritorious protraction 
mentioned by his noble friend on the cross 
bench, that, he did not think, would alter 
his opinion, though it might place him in - 
a much more difficult situation. Yet it 
should always be femembered that eight 
weeks of delay had already elapsed, for _ 
which the ministers solely were responsi- 
ble; as they, by statements and allega~ 
tions, now proved by evidence on oath to 
have been incorrect, had prevailed on par- 


liament to consent to that delay. If then 


a Bill had been brought in at first, as un- 
der all the circumstances ought to have 
been the case, instead of being now en- 
gaged in laying the first stone of the 
building, they should, according to the 
longest computation of the time of its pro- 
gress, have at present an existing and effi- 
cient government to discharge the various 
duties of the royal authority—too many © 
in the actual situation of the country for 
imagination to run through. But by the 
negligence and misconduct ‘of the noble 
lords opposite, they had still to begin the 
task of supplying the deficiency, and that 
could be done as readily by Bill as by 
Address, because the mode of Address 
contemplated a subsequent discussion upon 
a Bill to settle the powers to be given to 
the Regent. It appeared to him, there- 
fore, much better to have recourse to 2 
Bill at once, and to adhere as closely as 
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possible to the regular forms of the consti- 
tution. 

It was unnecessary for him, he pre- 
sumed, to trespass upon their lordships’ 
time by going into any detailed view of 
‘the precedents, which bore upon this case, 
‘more especially as those precedents had 
been sufficiently discussed ia 1738; but 
there was one new case now brought for- 
ward, which it would be proper for him 
to notice. It had been asserted, that in 
the reign of Henry 6, the royal authority 
had been conferred on a Regent without 
the consent of the King, he being then in 
his cradle; and it was thence argued, that 
as provision was now to be made for sup- 
plying the incapacity of the sovereign, the 
powers of the executive might be con- 
ferred in ‘the same manner upor the Re- 
gent without the consent of the King, he 
being actually incapable of giving such 
consent. His noble friend (lord Holland) 
had admitted, indeed, that in the former 
instance a commissioner had been ap- 
pointed to act for the King, a circum- 
stance which materially weakened the 
force of his whole argument. For him- 
self he could say that he concurred 
intirely in the opinion of lord Camden, 
that, under such circumstances as the pre- 
sent, the whole of the functions of the 
executive government are actually sus- 
pended ; that lord Camden, upon whom 
the noble earl (lord Liverpool) had pro- 
nounced so just a panegyric. It would 
have been infinitely better, however, if 
that noble earl and his colleagues had 
imitated as well as panegyrized lord Cam- 
den; if they had taken steps in time for 
supplying the deficiency of the royal 
functions, instead of adopting a line of 
conduct, which could only be considered 
as an outrageous insult upon the nation, 
and a barefaced usurpation of the Sove- 
reign’s power, by forging his royal man- 
date and issuing orders, as it was notori- 
ous they had done, in the King’s name, 
when it was admitted on all hands that his 
Majesty’s pleasure could not possibly have 
been taken upon any public measures. If 
the doctrine of that great constitutional au- 
thority, lord Camden, was correct, would 
it, he should ask, not equally apply to the 
appointment of a Commissioner as of a 
Regent? ‘The two Houses of Parliament 
were, on this occasion, placed in a situa- 
tion, in which it was impossible for them 
to obtain the assent of the King to any 
measure they. may think proper to adopt. 


In the regular and ordinary course of the: 
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| government, the assent of the there 
branches of the constitution was undoubt- 
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to give validity to any 
public act. Of this no question could be 
entertained. But, in the present case, 
from the absolute necessity of the emer- 
gency, something must be done of a 
legislative character by the authority of 
the two Houses only. They must take 
upon themselves to do that for his Ma- 
jesty, which he is unfortunately not ina 
condition to perform himself, and which 
no other individual, or body of individuals, 
could undertake to do for him. They’all 
must be convinced that nothing could be 
more abhorrent from, or revolting to, the 
nature of the illustrious personage, who, 
in the unanimous opinion of both Houses . 
and of the nation, ought to be appointed 
Regent, than to assume the powers of the 
executive without their authority; and 
would it then be to deal fairly by that 
illustrious person, if, in professing to make 
him the representative of the King during 
his incapacity, they were, in place of in- 
vesting him with the constitutional powers 
of the monarchy, to arm him with the 
phantom of an authority which had neither 
foundation nor existence? His noble 
friend (lord Holland) in adverting to the 
Oxford logic, had with great ingenuity 
derived from the allusion, an illustration 
of his own argument; that, as the two 
Houses had already decided that they 
could go upon two legs, it was absurd 
that they should, by the proceeding now 
proposed, be required to call in the aid 
of a crutch to help them. His noble 
friend was himself a distinguished proof 
that the Oxford logic could form an acute 
parliamentary reasoner. But, however he 
admired the logic and ingenuity of his 
noble friend, he could not, in this instance, 
subscribe to its justice, as: he felt it to be 
most desirable, in the proceedings the 

may adopt, to adhere as closely as possi- 
ble to all the constitutional forms of legis- 
lation. In either course of proceeding 
difficulties would be to+be encountered ; 
and, in such a situation, it became them 
to decide for that course, by which they 
could mest’ effectually attain their object 
with least’ violation of the established 
forms ef the constitution.. Having shortl 

adverted to his noble friend’s allusioa to 
the Oxford logic, he should beg to re- 
mind their lordships, that in that logic 
was‘also to be found another form of rea- 
‘soning, called arguing in a circle. Of 


edly 


iow form the mode proposed of proceed- 
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ing by Address, afforded a complete spe- 
cimen, as its object was to constitute a 
Regent, who must derive his authority 
from the provisions of an act, which act 
must ultimately be sanctioned by himself. 
But, in order not to dwell too largely 
vpon remote precedents, he must beg to 
call their lordships’ attention to the pre- 
cedent of the Revolution. He had really 
thought that no fact in history had been 
more clearly established than this, that 
the Lords and Commons had, on that oc- 
casion, declared the throne vacant before 
they proceeded to fill it. This was the 
natural course, as well as that which had 
actually been pursued, and it was not 
therefore without surprise that he heard 
his noble friend express himself, as if he 
understood the matter differently. It was 
perfectly true, that an Address had been 
presented to the Prince of Orange, invit- 
ing him to administer the affairs of the 
nation both civil and military, with the 
complete disposal of the public revenue, 
until they should otherwise provide. The 
addition of these last words proved to his 
mind, that they had not any intention b 
such Address to create an estate co-ordi- 
nate with themselves; but that, whilst 
they authorised the Prince of Orange to 
administer provisionally the powers of the 


_ executive, they held it clear, that his au- 


thority being derived from, was to depend 
upon them altogether. Besides, even that 
prince himself did not feel, that, under 
these circumstances, he had any thing to 
do with the legislative authority ; and it 
was made a question in the Convention 
too, whether he should be made Regent 
at all, or whether some other form of 

overnment should not be established. 

hen the Convention therefore had de- 
cided upon the course they would take, 


they proceeded, as was naturally to be - 


expected, to declare the throne vacant, 
before they took any steps whatever for 
filling it. But then it might be asked, 
why they had not employed the Great 
Seal on that occasion, as was proposed in 
this instance? To this the answer was 
obvious, that the Great Seal was not to be 
found. It had been said, he understood, 
in another place, that this defect might 
have been readily supplied by any silver- 
smith; an observation rather extraordi- 
nary froma lawyer! It must be clear to 
every one, that the authority of the Great 
Seal was not derived from the engraver or 
the silversmith, but frum the act of the 
King in council declaring it to be his 
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Seal. Yet, even if the Seal had been 
found, it would have been in the last de- 
gree absurd to use it, as king James had 
abdicated, he might almost say, forfeited 
his right to the crown; and it would con. - 
sequently be highly ridiculous, by the use 
of his Seal, to declare his assent to an act 
for his own exclusion. In the existing 
emergency, however, they were under no 
such difficulty, there was no forfeiture of 
the crown, no yacancy of the throne, 
there was only a temporary incapacity of 
a reigning Sovereign to be supplied, for 
which a temporary remedy only was: 
necessary to be provided. The King 
being sti/l on the throne, all the functions 
of the executive must continue to be ex- 
ercised in his name. The two cases, 
therefore, instead of being similar or ana- 
logous, were materially different, if not, 
in many particulars, exactly the reverse 
of each other. 

It bad been strongly contended in the 
course of the discussion, that the distinc- 
tion between the politica) and personal _ 
capacity of the King was a useless fiction, 
amere quibble invented by lawyers, and 
not sanctioned by the sound practice and 
principles of the constitution. But upon . 
the slightest reflection their lordships 
would find, that this distinction, so far from. 
being fallacious or unfounded, was to be 
manifestly traced in the exercise of al- 
most every branch of the royal authority. 
If they should but look into any ordinary 
writ from the court of King’s Bench, they 
would find thatthe. party was summaned 
to appear before our lord the King, not in 
his personal capacity surely, but in his 
political capacity represented there by his 
judges. 

Besides, the constitutional attributes as- 
cribed to the King of this country, would 
in auy other sense, than by reference to 
this distinction, be absurd and blasphemous. 
Ubiquity was one of those attributes as- 
cribed eo nomine to the King by the very 
best authorities—perfection was another— 
but how could either be ascribed without 
profanation to any created -being, ex- 
cept in that abstract political capacity, 
by which the King governs his realms 
under a system of Wise laws, and adminis- 
ters those laws by the intervention of offi- 
cers personally responsible for the faithful 
execution of their duties. It was needless 
for him to detain their lordships by any 
reasoning upon this point—the distinction 
must be obvious aad familiar to every 


eo lord, who had ever looked into the 
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page of the constitution. The conse- 

uence, then, was, that whenever the 

ing may happen to be unable person- 
ally to perform his royal functions, by 
reason either of infancy or any other cause 
of incapacity, his political capacity would 
remain unimpaired, and upon this ground it 
was, that his assent in some form was ab- 
solutely neeessary to the act for supply- 
ing the temporary deficiency of the royal 
authority. If the weight of authority 
were necessary in a matter so. evident, he 
might cite the case of Henry 6, in whose 
infancy the Lords and Commons appointed 
another to administer the government, 
studiously declaring at the same time, that 
Henry alone was their lawful King, and 


that to him alone their allegiance was due. | 


It was on this ground of entirety of the 


political capacity of the King, that justice | 


Continued to be administered and the laws 
effectually executed, notwithstanding the 
personal incapacity of the Sovereign. But 
it was not to be supposed by any man, 
that the case formed any excuse for those, 
who had assumed the executive authority 
without the assent of the crown, where the 

ersonal concurrence of the Sovereign was 
indispensible. This constituted a most 
flagrant violation of power—more heinous 
than had ever been witnessed in modern 


‘times, and he trusted, their lordships would 


take care, by the manner of marking their 
sense of it, that it should never be regarded 
as axprecedent for any future minister to 
act upon. 

The natural and necessary consequence 
to be deduced from what he had just sub- 
mitted to their lordships was, that the King, 
in his political capacity, still governed the 


‘realm—that the right of exercising the 


royal functions during his temporary in- 
capacity did not devolve upon ministers ; 
that such right could not exist even in the 
King’s son and heir apparent without an 


‘act of parliament, which might be pro- 


duced to the courts of justice, and give 
them authority to proceed upon it. With- 
out such a sanction, he would contend, that 
the courts of justice would not act even in 
case of an indictment against a revenue 


officer upon the sole authority of a person | 


assaming and exercising the royal power 
upon Address merely, without some legis- 
lative provision to confirm his power and 


‘legalise his appointment. In proof of this 


he need only remind their lordships, that, 
in a thanksgiving sermon preached before 


‘the House of Commons for the deliverance 


of the nation from popery and arbitrary 


power, bishop Burnet must of necessity 
have previously prayed for king Jamesace 
cording to the ordinary form of prayer, if 
some mode had not been devised to evade 
it: and the only way in which it was 
found that this difficulty could be got rid 
of, was by act of parliament, and the ap- 
pointment of a King de facto to give it the 
royal assent and the force of law. The 
broad principle then was, that the King, 
though labouring under a temporary inca- 
pacity, was the sole sovereign, and that all 
constitutional authority must be derived 
from and exercised under his Great Seal. 
If they were to proceed by Address, they 
should only set up a phantom instead of a 
reality. Their lordships should, there- 
fore, be very cautious not to suffer them- 
selves to be led away by the arguments — 
reflecting upon legal fiction; because in 
whatever way they should proceed they 
must come to a legal fiction at last. But 
these fictions were not peculiar to our laws 
—they abounded in the civil law— 
they were to be found in every-system 
of jurisprudence, and to de them away al- 
together would be to abolish law itself. 
The only object to be attended to with 
respect to them, was to provide that they 
should not work injustice to any one. 
This was the view in which he regarded 
the subject. Their lordships were now 
called upon to fill up the existing defici- 
ency, but at the same time to secure the 
rights of theiv lawful reigning sovereign, 
by a legislative measure having politically 
his royat assent. That it must be the 
King’s assent to give validity to sucha 
measure they were all agreed. And whe- 
ther they should proceed by Bill imme- 
diately, or present an Address previously 
to such proceeding, the King’s, and not 
the Regent’s, assent must be indorsed on 
the act from which the Regent would de- 
rive his powers. The direct mode of pro- 
ceeding, therefore, he considered far pre- 
ferable to that which would come to the 
same thing at last, and equally involve a 
legal fiction, but by a more circuitous 
course. For himself he should say, that he 
adhered most strictly to the maxim that 
they ought to go no further than the neces- 
sity of the case warranted. But the ques- 
tion of right stated and asserted in the se~ _ 
cond resolution appeared to him so irre- 
sistibly clear, that he had been inclined 
in the former instance to second the sug- — 
gestion of a friend, that the right of the 
two Houses to supply the deficiency of 
the executive should be entered in the 
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Journals as a declaration of the law upon 


_ which the third resolution was founded, 


but from a doubt entertained by an illus- 
trious statesman of that day (Mr. Fox) he 
had thought it on the whole better to let 
it pass as a resolution, as the illustrious 


‘personage in favour of whom a right to 


the Regency had been set up, had dis- 
claimed that right. 

But what could he think, when not mere- 
ly no doubt was expressed, but an assertion 
openly made, that ministers may venture 
to do what the two Houses of Parliament 
had declared: the Prince of Wales in- 
capable of doing? Lord Camden had de- 
clared in 1788, that in consequence of the 
then incapacity of the King, there was a 
suspension of all the executive functions 
of the government. Their lordships how- 
ever, would find no such suspension in the 
present instance, but that a set of men, for- 
tified by no right or title, had assumed the 
royal authority and exercised the powers 
belonging to it, which, they declare, had 
devolved on them in virtue of their offices 


_ in preference to the Prince of Wales. He 


was determined to shew by his vote that 
night the conviction he felt, that ministers 
had by their extraordinary conduct not 
only committed an outrage upon parlia- 
ment, but compromised the best interests 
of the crown, and criminally violated the 
fundamental principles of the constitution. 
What had they proposed this night to re- 


cord upon their Journals? Why, that it 


was the right and duty of the two Houses 
of Parliament representing the states of 
the realm, to supply the defect of thé royal 


authority. This they gravely peoeese to 


that House at the very moment that they 
were themselves, by their own act and by 
means of the grossest usurpation ever at- 
tempted in this country, invested with the 


whole of that royai authority. 


His noble friend (lord Buckinghamshire} 


-had asked him, whether if he had stood in 


the situation of the minister, he would 
have refused to send out a reinforcement, 
if necessary, to the army in Portugal? In 
answer to that question, he should tell his 
noble friend, that, though the act woald be 
illegal, he should not hesitate to send out 


- such reinforcement, if the necessity arose 


at a period when parliament was not as- 
sembled. But if only one day should 
have passed after the meeting of the two 


- Houses, he should have considered such an 


act, unsanctioned by the authority of par- 
liament, as at once an usurpation of the 


Toyal prerogatives, and an act of treason 


against the rights—the acknowledged 
established rights of the two Houses, (Hegr, 
hear!) What, he would ask, was the kind 
of reasoning with which ministers came 
down that night, and on which with a 
double face they attempted to found such 
irreconcileable propositions ?—Now de- 
claring that it is the sole and. exclusive 
right. of the two Houses to provide for sup. 
plying the executive authority, whilst at 
the same time they had actually broken 
down and trampled upon this right, having 
seized upon and ‘exercised the powers of 
the government with all the arrogance of 
a self-created directory. The great con- 
stitutional lawyer and statesman to whose 
opinion he had before alluded, and whe 
in 1788-9 sat in the cabinet with others, 
whom he should ever regard with senti- 
ments of affection and esteem, proclaimed 
to that House that the incapacity of the 
sovereign produced a total suspension of all 
the functions of the executive. ‘The men 
who conducted the affairs of the govern- 
ment at that period, it would hardly be in- 
sinuated, were men quite ignorant of the 
lawsand constitution, or quite regardless of 
the interests of their country. 1t was most 
decidedly his conviction, that, on every 
emergency like the present, if parliament 
were within reach, it ought to be assembled 
with the least possible delay. This prin- . 
ciple applied equally to all unforeseen exi- 
gencies; as nothing short of the strongest 
necessity could justify any act or exercise 
of authority, which must constitutionally, 
emanate from the crown, under the cir- 
cumstance of the incapacity of the sove- 
reign. But had the noble lords opposite 
shewn that any necessity whatever existed " 
to justify their conduct? Yes, a neces- 
sity of their own creation—a necessity 
studiously sought for and voluntarily 
adopted and acted upon by themselves. 
These ministers, so justly called usurpers, 
had produced a.necessity, under the colour 
of which they would hereafter come to 
parliament, to ask for indemnity, for hav- 
ing robbed both the crown and the parlia- 
ment of their rights. He considered their 
conduct therefore in these two points of 
view—first as violating that radical prin- 
ciple of our laws, by which the executive 
authority of the realm is vested solely in 
the crown—secondly, as contravening the 
Resolutions now for the second time sub- 
mitted to the two Houses. He could not 
pretend to know in how many instances 
the ministers had thus trampled on the 
monarchy and the constitution, He spoke 
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only of what he had heard, and it was 
possible that other instances of a still 
graver nature; and involving still more 
serious consequences, might hereafter come 
to light. What would be the impression 
upon their lordships, if it should appear 
that these ministers had assumed to them- 
selves the custody of the King’s person? 
If after stating, and properly stating, that 
the Prince of Wales was not the person, 
to whom, legally speaking, the care of the 
King’s person ought tobe confided,they had 
taken the care of that person upon them- 
selves? What must be the feelings of par- 
liament and of the country, if it should- 
turn out that this had been done, not in 
compliance with the wishes of the royal 
family, but against their unanimous and 
declared opinion? What would be the 
measure of public indignation, if it should 
appear that these uncontrouled usurpers of 
the sovereignty, who would impose re- 
strictions upon the Regent, that Regent 
- being the heir apparent to the throne, 
had unfeelingly taken from the royal fa- 
mily that, which was the established right 
of every family in the kingdom, the care 
and custody of their relatives previous to 
the interference of the court of Chancery ? 
Through that court, the general asylum 
provided by the constitution for the pro- 
tection of persons labouring under mental 
infirmity, all classes of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects were placed in a state of security in 
the event of their falling into so heavy a 
calamity. Was it right then that his Ma- 
jesty should in this respect be in a worse 
situation than the meanest of his subjects? 
Was it not on the contrary most just and 
proper, that his Majesty, whenever visited 
by so severe an affliction, should find in 
his parliament an asylum such as the 


court of Chancery afforded to his subjects, 


and derive from its wisdom an equal pro- 
tection both in the care of his sacred per- 
son and the maintainance of all his rights? 
But before, provision could be made by 
parliament for this purpose, there could 
be no doubt in any man’s mind, that the 
guardianship of his Majesty’s person must 
belong of right to his nearest and dearest 
relatives. Ministers indeed might be very 
ready to say, that for the conduct they 
‘. had pursued they would trust to their re- 
sponsibility ; and a great and awful re- 
sponsibility no doubt it was; but the laws 
of the country and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the constitution were not to be 


violated systematically under colour of | 


Such ministerial responsibility, Their 
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lordships were imperiously bound to ins 
terfere and prevent it. Could they leave 
out of their consideration that the pM 
of the military force and resources of the 
nation was one of the most momentous 
amongst the constitutional powers of the 
executive? That it had at one period been 
a source of violent contention whether 
the command and controul of the army 
should belong to the crown or to the par- 
liament? Yet this prerogative, established 
in the crown with so much hesitation and 
difficulty—a prerogative of such vital im- 
portance to the safety and welfare of the . 
state, the noble lords epposite and their 
colleagues had dared to usurp and exer- 
cise, in equal contempt of what was due to 
the throne and to the nation. There was 
another instance, too, in which the pecu- 
liar privileges of parliament had been di- 
rectly invaded, he meant with respect to 
the right of originating measures of taxa- 
tion. The King himself, it was well known, 
had no power of imposing or remitting 
duties without the consent of parliament. 
Did the noble lords oppusite then know 
the laws of their country, when they had 
dared to make legislative provisions in- 
volving questions concerning the amount 
of taxes, in their late arrangements re- 
specting the Distillery bill?» Did they, ix 
the plenitude of their exercise of the royal 
power, conceive that the introduction of 
the name of parliament was a sufficient 
sanction to an act, which could only be 
legally and constitutionally resorted to by 
its positive and express authority ? If the 
distillers, trusting to this. agreement be- 
tween them and the ministers, should con- 
duct their speculations and regulate their 
affairs accordingly, in what a situation 
must parliament be thereby placed? Either 


‘it must be compelled to confirm and le- 


galise this unauthorised and unconstitu- 
tional proceeding of ministers, or by re- 
fusing its sanction to it to inflict incalcu- 
lable distress upon a great number of in-— 
nocent individuals. What would their 
lordships say, if at that very moment those 
ministers were considering whether they 
should not apply the King’s privy seal to 
a document, which would place at their 
disposal above a million of the public 
money? He could not take upon himself 
to say whether such an act had been done 
by them, but if done and not pursued by 
the vengeance of parliament, he would 
say, that the character of parliament would 


be justly gone, and its conduct merit the 
general indignation of the country. He 
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could, however, state it as a positive fact, 
that the ministers had had it in contem- 
plation to apply to parliament for autho- 
rity to procure this sum, and he took it for 
granted, as no such application had ‘been 
made, that they were afraid it would be 
unsuccessful, and had consequently deter- 
mined or meditated to obtain, what they 
feared to demand of parliament, by some 
underhand clandestine means. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he had sat 
in parliament, a member of the other 
House, in the years 1788-9, and had then 
supported the doctrines still defended by 
the noble lord (Grenville). After the 
precedent established at that period, he 
could feel no doubt and no reluctance as 
to the course prescribed to him on the 
present occasion, or to execute the duties 
which it imposed. Two opinions had 
been. at that time entertained, both of a 
very opposite nature, and both supported 
by great authority. That the -Prince of 
Wales ought to be sole Regent, was then, 
as it is now, a sentiment in which all 
parties in Parliament concurred. He used 
the term Parliament, for notwithstanding 
all that had been said as to their being 
nothing more than a Convention of the Es- 
tates, it was his opinion that they were 
decidedly a Parliament. They had been 


prorogued under that title by his Majesty, 


who had directed them to reassemble at a 
future day. They had so re-assembled 
under this title, and in obedience to that 
command. In the year 1783, some con- 
ceived, as on the present occasion, that the 
proceeding by Address was the preferable 
mode, while others rather approved of a 
Bill in the first instance. The true doctrine 
of the constitution, and the: distinction be- 
tween the political and natural capacity of 
the sovereign, was then ably supported by 
many distinguished lawyers who now slept 
in the aisles and sepulchres of mortality, 
and who, if alive, would now maintain 
what then was the firm conviction of their 
minds. Another great man, to whose 
talents he was ready to.do justice (lord 


Loughborough), had asserted a contrary 


doctrine, and he doubted not, that if that 


noble person were also living, we should | 


witness a similar adherence on his part 
to his former opinions. With respect to 
what he had heard that night urged against 
every legislative proceeding that involved 
a fiction, was it possible that noble lords 
should overlook the dangerous extent to 
which such an argument might be carried ? 
ect the course 
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of judicial administration, and even the 
of every man who heard 
im (hear!). If commissions to cal] par. - 
liament together were issued without the 
King’s authority, this must be done by a 
fiction. The judges in courts of law were 
bound to look only at the political capa. 
city of the crown, they could know of 
no natural or temporary incapacity, and 
the course of justice was thereby uninter- 
rupted. In the instance of justices of the 
peace, names were not often inserted in 
the Commission till six or seven years 
after the appointments had been made.— 
With respect to the commission in 1788, 
the proceedings of the Commissioners on 
that occasion were ratified by the sanction — 
of the commissioners afterwards appointed 
by his Majesty on his recovery. Their 
lordships knew that on the 10th March 
1789, these new commissioners came down 
to the parliament, and after reciting his 
Majesty’s commission, sanctioned with his 
authority the steps which had taken place 
during his incapacity. They could not 
now entertain a doubt, that the procecd- 
ings of the Houses in 1788, having re- 
ceived this sanction, formed a precedent of 
the clear paritainentary course which they 
were imperiously called upon to follow. 
He stated that the principle upon which 
the parliament acted during the minority 
of Henry VI, was the avowed neces- 
sity of the case. The King from his in- 
fancy was then unable to exercise the 
functions of the royal authority, but he 
still existed in his political capacity. 
Their lordships would then find, however, 
that almost all the great officers of the 
crown were appointed by parliament it- 
self; for the commissioners at that time 
acted under great disabilities. He like- 
wise contended, that as there was a neces- 
sity for placing some persons to act in 
any emergency like the present, whatever 
may be the capacity of those persons who 
act in such an emergency, as the political 
capacity of the King must be considered 
as entire, they must carry on during the 
necessary interruption the ordinary fune- 
tions of the executive. Alluding to the 
precedent of the Revolution, his lordship 
stated the difference between declaring 
the throne vacant, and the appointing a° 
person to fill up any temporary inter- 
ruption of the royal authority. The mation 
et looked anxiously to the period when 
his Majesty should be able to resume the 
royal functions: they had the experience 
of half a century; that he had nothing so 
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much at heart as the-interests of his 
people; and that he could do nothing 
contrary to that people’s interests. With 
respect to the Great Seal, he agreed with 
the noble lord (lord Grenville) who stated 
that it was not the silversmith or engraver 
who made that instrument, that could give 
it authority ; but that it received that au- 
thority, from the King and his coancil. 
He then alluded to the act of attainder 
of the duke of Norfolk, on which some 
stress had been laid by the noble lords on 
the other side of the House. There were 
circumstances peculiar to that case which 
it was necessary to notice; that act passed 
inthe 33d year of the reign of Henry 
VIII. and on the very night before he 
died. It was stated in the act of Philip 
and Mary, by which the attainder is set 
aside, that the seal was not put to it at 
the bottom as usual in such. cases, but at 
top; so that considerable difficulty arose, 
whether it could be said, that the Great 
Seal had really passed or been applied. 
Though this act of attainder was subscribed 
apparently by Henry VIII. yet it was 
said, that he could not, in the situation in 
which he then was, have written so good 
and strong a hand, and that the subscrip- 
- tion was in reality the work of one William 
Clark. The act of Philip and Mary de- 
clared the act of attainder to be void and 
of no effect, for the reason that. every 
exercise of the royal authority ought to 
take place in the King’s presence, or by 
his commission, according to an act passed 
in the 33rd year of Henry VIII. and the 
_ duke of Norfolk and his heirs were thereby 
declared to be in the very same state as 
to their rights as if no such act had passed ; 
but this act was merely a reversion of the 
attainder of the duke of Norfolk, and a 
proviso was inserted, that the proceedings 
which took place during the reign of 
Henry VIII. were not to be consi- 
dered as affected by it. The case of 
‘king Henry VIII. would by no means 
apply to the period of 1788, and to 
the present period. In that case a King 
who could have signed with his own hand, 
did not sign with his own hand ; but could 
any man say that this applied to another 
case, where the King pe not sign? He 
must state, in answer to what fell from a 
noble baron (lord Grenville), that the 
commission of 1788 and 1789, or a com- 
mission of the present day, was a legal 
commission ; that the courts of Westmin- 
ster hall were bound to consider it inthe 
light of a Tegal commission; and that 
4 
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these courts could not take it upon them 
to discuss-the authority from which such 
commission flowed, but were bound "to 
consider the regal’ authority as still ex- 
isting. With respect to the accusations 
which had been brought forward against 
him for attempting to conceal from the 
nation the state of his Majesty’s health, 
he'appealed to the House if the language 
he had used on the first night on which he 
addressed them on that subject, was not 
completely borne out by the evidence 
which had been laid before them. He 
hoped it would be found that he had acted 
with all the caution and deliberation which 
an affair of so much moment demanded, 
and that he had neither over-stated, nor 
under-rated, what it was his duty to state 
explicitly to their lordships. He could 
freely take upon him to say, that to the 
best of his judgment he had discharged 
his duty on legal and constitutionat 
grounds. Surely it was necessary to 
proceed with great caution on an emer- 
gency like the present. They could 
easily get ten men to fill their sta- 
tions, but who could fill the office of 
our sovereign lord- the King? “M 
lords,” said his lordship, “ there is 
not a jacobin in this country who will 
not on the present occasion pardon your 
error. We are told, that we are arrogant 
men—that we are usurpers,—Do you mean 
to say, that his Majesty shall have this 
delay, and yet that the functions of the 
government shall not goon?” Much had 
indeed been said by a noble baron (lord 
Grenville) in accusation of the conduct of 
the ministry. For his own part,he would 
not condescend to notice what was stated, 
merely from loose and indefinite reports 
in circulation. He hoped the country 
would give the ministry credit for acting 
with the very best intentions at a most 
difficult crisis, (Hear!) “God help the - 
man,” said his lordship, “ who has an 
eye to their situation.” (Hear!) They 
were tq@ld, that they had no talents—that 
they had no judgment—that they were 
unfit to be entrusted with the affairs of the 
nation. He hoped their lordships would 
first look back to those whom they should 
admire, before they passed censure on the 
conduct of the present ministry. (Hear! 
For his part, the Great Seal was entrust 
to him by his Majesty, and he would not 
therefore give it up till he knew that some 
one was legally appointed to receive it out 
of his hands. ' 

Lord Erskine said that he had listened 
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been advanced by the noble Secretary of 
State, and also to those which had been 
urged by his noble friend near him (lord 
Grenville). In the justness of most of the 
positions laid down by his‘noble friend, he 
concurred, but in the inferences which had 
been deduced from those positions, he 
could net so readily concur. The case of 
the duke of Norfolk’s attainder appeared 
to his mind to admit of a very different 
construction from that put on it by his 
noble and learned friend on the wool- 
sack; it was considered as null and void, 
which proved that seals and signets were 
nothing unless when affixed mediately 
or immediately by the crown—unless 
the effect of the royal sanction can be 
imparted to them. The question now was, 
how was that effect to be given? Many 
poscerant had been cited by the noble 
ords opposite; but not one of them was 
a precedent to do that which was proposed 
now to be done. [Here the noble lord, 
finding himself unable to proceed in conse- 
quence of a sudden bleeding from the 
nose, was obliged to sit down. ] 

The Earl of Lauderdale, atter express- 
ing his regret at the interruption which 
his noble and learned friend had met with, 
proceeded to advert to the objections, 
which had been made to the Amendment. 
His noble friend (lord Grenville) had said, 
that, take which mode of proceeding they 
might, whether Address or Bill, still they 
would both come to the same difficulty, 
and that even the Address itself hinted at 
the necessity of future proceeding by Bill. 
But he (lord Lauderdale) thought there 
was an essential difference between the 
two modes: in the way by Bill, the two 
Houses of Parliament, without the inter- 
ruption of a third person, took upon 
themselves to exercise one of the royal 
functions, whereas in the way of Address, 
there wasno such direct assumption; a third 
party was made to interpose between the 
two Houses and such an assumption, and 
the Regent having in himself the power 
of asserting or denying, the integrity of 
the monarchy was thereby preserved. 
The question between both ways of pro- 
ceeding was, had the two Houses the 
power of putting the Great Seal to an Act 
of Parliament? The noble and learned 
lord on the woolsack had said, that he 
thought the precedent of 1788 con- 
clusive upon the question of Bill or 
Address; but what was the necessity? 
To enable the executive to a¢t—-not to 
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attentively to all the arguments that had 


act for the executive. He should puta 
case to their lordships: If he had a right 
to present to a living, he as patron might, 
on avacancy, present a clergyman to the’ 
living; but did that right of presentation 
give him the right of going himself into 
the living, ascending the pulpit, and dis. 
charging the functions of a clergyman?’ 
Neither did the law of Parliament, which 
was to be found in the usage of Parlia; 
ment, authorise the two Houses to assume 
the exercise of the functions of the kingly 
power. The case already alluded to was 
tried before the 12 Judges of the land, in 
Serjeant’s Inn; their opinion of that case 
respecting the certiorari was to be found 
in Plowden, and proved that in all cases, 
to give seals or signets legal efficacy, they 
must be the act of the kingly power. The 
noble and learned lord Fed also referred 
to the Restoration, that also was a case 
of necessity ; and the unfortunate nature of 
the necessity was such, that those who 
act upon itare alone the judgesof it. Their 
lordships however well knew that at that 
time there were great efforts made to get 
possession of the Great Seal. Their lord- 
ships could find in their own Journals a 
long account in Mr. Annesley’s Report 
upon the Uses of the Great Seal; but in 
all that was said of it at that time, no man 
ever thought of investing both Houses 
with a right of putting it toan Act of 
Parliament. It had been said, that the 
difficulties attending that period were ow- 
ing to the changes of the government from 
a republic to a monarchy ; but this -was 
not the reason, since their lordships must 
know that in an earlier reign king James * 
the First absolutely carried on the govern« 
ment with the Great Seal of Scotland; 
that of his predecessor Elizabeth having 
been lost or mislaid: again, when a ques- 
tion was submitted to the Judges, respect. 
ing the appointment of Custodes Regni, © 
and concerning the validity of a commis- 
sion, they declined giving any answer to 
the first, being too high for their opinion: 
but as to the second, they said, that a 
commission might hold good, if fortified 
by an Act of Parliament ; which was say- - 
ing in other words, that without that Act 
of Parliament, such commission would be 
null and void. It was the necessity gave 
the power, and it was the necessity should 
limit it. He would conclude with one. 
observation, that if there was one act 


above all others which required the per- _ 


sonal exercise of the King’s authority, it 
was that of giving the royal assent to Acts 
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of Parliament. Before he sat down he 
could not help saying one word as to the 
Restrictions. He thought that the enact- 
ing of Restrictions to any extent would be 
an act of treason to the country, it would 
“indicate a want of feeling on the part of 
the two Houses, towards the wishes of the 
eople, perhaps unexampled. The noble 
Tord had talked of the voice of the people 
being with them; as to the delay which 
had taken place, he was confident that 
af the two Houses passed any Restrictions, 
the voice of the people would be loud 
throughout the country against them. 

Lord Redesdale said, their lordships had 
come to a resolution, That it was their 
duty to remedy the defect in the execu- 
tive power. How was that deficiency to 
be supplied by them but by an Act of the 
legislation ? The two Houses could not 
legislate by an Address ; it was therefore 
necessary to proceed by Bill. An Ad- 
dress might be preferable, if a right on 
the part of the person to be made Regent 
were acknowledged; but in the absence 
of such right, as they could not give 
power to an Address, it was expedient to 
proceed by Bill. The noble lord then de- 
tailed the events of the Revolution, and the 
proceedings of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment on that occasion. Those, He con- 
tended, furnished no precedent for ¢ £ase 
where there was a King on the-throee, 
and where there was a parliament legally 
assembled. In the present state of things, 
they were justified in determining how 
the royal assent should be given by the 
necessity of the case ; and as to what had 
been said of their usurping the royal au- 
thority, in acting as proposed, he main- 
tained that the usurpation would be pre- 
cisely the same if they proceeded by 
Address. 

Lord Holland informed their lordships, 
that though a noble friend of his (earl 
Grey) was not present to support his 
amendment, he had the satisfaction to 
know that he heartily concurred in it. 
He wished to ask the noble lord opposite 
at what hour (if the amendment should 
be unfortunately negatived) it was his in- 
tention the Report of the committee should 
be taken into consideration, and he then 
gave notice that he should renew his mo- 
tion proforma, not for the purpose of re- 
Mewing the debate, but that his Protest 
might be entered on the Journals. 

The Earl of Liverpool, inanswer, said 
that it was intended the Report should be 
taken into consideration 3t the usual 
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hour to-morrow. He also observed, in 
afiswer. to a question from another no- 
ble lord, that it was his intention to pro- 
pose that the Housé should sit on Satur- 
day, for the purpose of holding a Con- 
ference with the Commons—and then ad- 
journ over to Wednesday. 

A division then took place on the 
Amendment, when the numbers were— 
Non-contents 100 
Contents 7% 

Majority againstthe Amendment, —26 
The original question was then put and 
carried, and the House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 

-. Friday, December 28. 
[Kine’s ResoLuTIONS 
SPECTING THE Regency.} Lord Walsing- 


~ham reported the Resolutions agreed te 
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in the Committee on the State of the 
Nation. 

‘The Earl.of Liverpool moved the order 
of the day for taking the Report into con- 
sideration, and then moved to agree to 
the first lution, which was put and 
agreed to. 
_...On the second Resolution, lord Holland 


_ moved the previous question, which was 


negatived, and the Resolution agreed to. 
‘ On the third Resolution lord Holland 
thoved the same Amendment that he 


thoved yesterday in the Committee (see 


Lord Erskine said, that although he had 
been prevented yesterday by sudden in- 
disposition, from delivering his opinion on 
the momentous subject then under consi- 
deration, it was..not his intention to 
trouble their lordships now at :any length, 
though it was equally competent to him, 
in point of form, as when the committee 
was considering the matter now reported : 
he should content himself, however, with 
delivering his opinion in a very few 
words. He. had never doubted that it 
was the right of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons to supply the defect in the 
royal authority in the case of an incapa- 
city of the King; but there was a duty 
connected with that right as in all other 
jurisdictions; and although he did not 
mean to question the supremacy of the 


' authority of the two Houses, which would 


be to run the country into revolution, yet 
the duty was not-the less positive on, that 
account. Indeed, the second Resolution 


“had acknowledged it, when , it stated, 


“That it was the right and the duty of 
“ the two Houses to supply the defect in 
“ the royal authority ;” and although he 
should have thought the Resolution more 
correct and precise if it had used only 
‘these short and simple expressions, yet he 
felt no difficulty in subscribing to it as it 
‘stood. Indeed, if the matter was duly 
considered, no ambiguity of construction 
could take place. It had not only been 
admitted, but properly insisted on in de- 
bate, that the case of the Revolution in 
1688 was different from the present con- 
juncture; it was widely different in- 
deed. Upon the abdication of king 
James and the consequent vacancy of the 
throne, our ancestors had a new execu- 
tive government to establish. for the 
country, and they might have established 
. a different one with different prerogatives ; 
~but now the throne was not vacant; it 
was properly insisted upon that the,King’s 
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political capacity was entire and perfect, 
and the two Houses had therefore no ja. 
risdiction whatever to assume or change 
the royal authority, but only to confer. it 
by the constitution of a Regent during the. 
incapacity of the King. 
This short statement seemed to him to 
be absolutely conclusive against the pro- 


ceeding by Bill; because that proceeding 


could not possibly take place without the 
direct assumption of the royal authority, 
though it was disavowed by those 
assumed it. The Great Seal was not the 
organ of the two Houses, but of the King 
only ; it was the organ of his will; there . 
were, indeed, many cases where the Great 
Seal was put by virtue of the King’s gene. 
ral authority, but in the present case it 
was the symbol of the mind, and intention, 
signified by the indispensable sign ma- 
nual of the King; and to affix the Great 
Seal therefore to the proposed proceeding 
would be a manifest violation of the consti- 
tution. He was aware that that violation 
was wholly disavowed, and not mald fide 
intended by the authors of the precedent 
of 1788 and of the present which fol- 
lowed it. He was willing to admit that 
this proceeding by Bill was not set on 
foot to preserve in the two Houses the 
royal authority which was assumed b 
the form of the proceeding. He sdf. 
mitted that the object of the Bill went as 
singly to confer the Regency on’ the 
Prince of Wales as if his Royal Highness 
had been addressed to assume the admi- 
nistration of the government, but the prin- 
ciple was not the less fatal to the constitu- 


tion. It confirmed the doctrine of the 
competency of the two Houses to assume 


the royal power during the King’s inca- 
pacity, by which evil men with evil de- 
signs might overthrow the constitution; 
since if a precedent were once established 
that it was competent to use the Great 
Seal for any purpose, it might in other 
times be extended to any purpese which 
popular violence might produce. This 
was no visionary imagination ; the consti- 
tution had actually fallen a sacrifice to 
the very principle. 

When the Parliament in the last cen- 
tury was maintaining, as it said, the King’s 
political capacity, whilst they were mak- 
ing war upon his natural person, the 
citizens of Gloucester addressed their 
unfortunate monarch in terms of rever- 
ence and submission, ghey acknowledged 
his royal character, and declared their 
readiness to open’ the gate, and to deliver 
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to his Majesty the keys of the city, when- 
ever they received the consent of Parlia- 


mént, which, lord Clarendon truly says, 
was the consequence of the ‘sottish dis- 


‘tinction between the political and the 


natural capacity of the King. : 

‘The principle therefore was plain: the 
two’ Houses were to confer, but not to 
assume the royal functions. When the 
confined themselves to confer it by Ad- 
dress, they raised up an eternal barrier 
against the assumption. of it themselves, 
and removed every possible temptation 
upon such unfortunate conjunctures, be- 
cause their jurisdiction and office would 
then be confined to the re-establishment 
of the royal prerogative, which was the 
constitutional balance against their own 
power. 

But it was maintained, that the proceed- 
ing by Bill was a case of necessity, and 
that no other course of proceeding could 
be adopted. It was maintained, and from 


asource which must ever with him carry 


great weight and ‘authority, that the courts 
of law and the magistracies of the coun- 
try could by no means recognize a Re- 
gent constituted by Address or by any 
other mode than in the form of an Act of 
Parliament. For himself, he thought that 
after a Resolution of the two Houses, de- 
claring that it was their right and duty to 
constitute a Regent, and after due and 

ublic notification that they had done so, 
it would be tantamount to the form of an 
Act, when it proceeded from one and the 
same authority. But he would not argue 
the matter ; because with the addition of a 
few days delay, not very material if the 
proceedings had begun instantly on the 
adjudication of the King’s malady, the 
Regency would have been complete, and 
with all the favourite forms of a Bill; 
since after the constitution of the Prince 
as Regent by an Address of the two 
Houses, a Bill might have been introduced 
immediately on the pattern of the Ad- 
dress, to which his Royal Highness as 
Regent, and not the two Houses, would 
have affixed the Great Seal, and thus, 
whilst the same substance was accom- 
plished, all the forras of the constitution 
would have been'preserved. Being only 
desirous of distinctly stating his opinion, 
he would trouble their lordships no fur- 
ther. 

The Earl of Darniey urged the absurdity 
of the fiction of using the Great Seal in his 
Majesty’s name to supply the defect occa- 
sioned by his own unfortunate incapacity. 
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Lord Kenyon contended that it was the 
duty of the two Houses to make such pro- 
visions in constituting a Regency, that on 
the recovery of his Majesty his authority , 
might revert. to him unimpaired. 

After a short conversation, as to the 
mode of putting the question, between 
earl Stanhope,! the Lord Chancellor, and 
lord Holland, the question was put, “ That_ 
the Amendment of lord Holland be insert- 
ed inthe motion,” which was negatived, 


| and the original Resolution agreed to. 


On the motion of the earl of Liverpool, 
the Resolutions were ordered to be com 
municated to the Commons at a Confer. 
ence. 


Protests AGAINST THE SAID Rgsotu- 
Tions.] The following Protests were en- 
tered upon their lordships’ Journals : 


Protest on thé Rejection of the Previous Ques- 
tion moved on. the Second Resolution: . 


1. “ Because it is always unwise, and 
often unsafe, to assert abstract principles, 
on the truth of which the proceeding pro- 
posed to be adopted does not exclusively 
rest; and onthe present occasion, it seems 
peculiarly unnecessary to exact a compli- 
ance with speculative and questionable 
premises, to establish a conclusion, in 
which all seem practically to concur.— 
Those who have regarded the Prince as 
having a right to assume the royal func- 
tions on the declared incapacity of his 
Father, have always held that the exer- 
cise of that right could not be called into 
activity, otherwise than by the adjudication 
of the Estates of the realm.—Those who 
have maintained aright in the two Houses, 
have admitted the expediency of confer- 
ring the appointment on his royal highness 
the Prince of Wales.—Finally, those who 
deny any positive legal right, either in the 
Prince to assume or the Estates to confer 
the exercise of the royal authority, do ne- 
vertheless approve of the Estates offering, 
and of the Prince accepting, the office of 
Regent on the present melancholy occa- 
sion.—To select, therefore, topics of dis- 
agreement, among men who are disposed 
to concur in the practical conclusion of 
supplying the defect in the exercise of the 
royal functions, by a Regent, in the per- 
son of his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales, seemed to us repugnant to the 
maxims of prudence, and directly at va- 
riance with those examples of moderation 
and temper, which, at remoter periods 
of our history, aswell as at the glorious 
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Revolution of 1688, had been held out to 
us by the conciliatory policy and wisdom 
of our ancestors. 
2. * Because the agitation of the ques- 
tion was calculated to producedelay ; and, 
delay, in supplying the means of exercis- 
ing the royal authority, must either be inju- 
rious to the public service, or subversive of 
the constitution cf this kingdom. For the 
functions of the executive government 
cannot be discontinued during a period of 
extensive war and great national embar- 
rassment, without injury to the public 
welfare; and the duties of the kingly of- 
fice cannot, on the other hand, be dis- 
charged by those who usurp the royal 
authority, ‘unsanctioned by the laws, the 
consent of the Estates, or the knowledge 
of their sovereign, without imminent 
danger to the constitution of the country. 


CUMBERLAND Hotianp 
CLARENCE JERSEY 

Kent LAUDERDALE 
Sussex Ponsonsy 
GLOSTER Beprorp 
CHARLEMONT ALBEMARLE 
GRANARD KEITH 

YARBOROUGH Ossory 
Erskine - Hastincs 
Firzwit.iam Dunpas 
HEREFORD AILsa 
THANET SPENCER 
DonoucumMorE NorFoLk 
SoMERSET Say SELE 
Dutton Rossiyn 
ScarBporouGH GRANTLEY 
CHOLMONDELEY HutcHiNnson 
CARLISLE SUFFOLK AND. Berks.” 
STAFFORD 


Protest on the Rejection of the Amendment to 
the ‘third Resolution. 


1. “ Because no objection has been 
urged to the Amendment, which does not 
in greater force apply to the original Re- 
solution, and to every method that can be 
devised for supplying the defect of the 

ersonal exercise of the royal authority 
in the present emergency. 

2. “ Because an Address, such as is 

roposed in the Amendment, is conforma- 
bie to the practice of our ancestors at the 
me wera of the Revolution, who, be- 

ore they declared the Throne to be va- 
cant, requested the Prince of Orange, by 
_Address, to continue to administer the go- 
vernment of the country ; and after de- 
claring the vacancy of the Throne, did, 
by declaration, proceed to an immediate 
revival of the royai authority, 
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$3. © Because an. Address io his royal 
highness the Prince of Waies is the most 
plain, direct, and above expeditious 
method ofsupplying the defect in the exe 
ercise of the royal authority ; and is free 
from all appearance of fraud, as well as the 
assumption of powers not vested by the 
Jaw and constitution of our country, in the. 
two Houses of Parliament. 
4. “ Because, though we have heard it 


-argued in debate, that the mode, as pro- 


posed, of proceeding by Bill, afforded 
stronger security for the concurrence of 
his royal highness the Prince of Wales, in 
such measures as the wisdom of the two 
Houses may recommend, for the care of 
his Majesty’s person, and for the reputa- 
tion of the Regent’s authority; we have 
hitherto learned from no one, that there 
existed any circumstance in the station or 
character of his royal highness the Prince 
of Wales, which could suggest the pro- 
priety of desiring stronger security than 
our ancestors exacted from the prince of 
Orange, for his conturrence in such laws 
as they deemed necessary for. the mainte-. 
nance and safety of the liberties of the 
people. 

5. Because, if we were capable of 
entertaining the unfounded suspicion, that 
his royal highness the Prince of Wales had 
an inclination to withhold his assent to 
such measures as the two Houses of Par- 
liament were disposed to suggest, for the 
security of his Majesty’s person, or for the 
regulation of the Regent’s authority, we 
should be of opinion, that his royal high- 
ness, accepting the power of conducting 
the government in consequence of an Ad- 
dress, in which such regulations are stated, 
would aflord better security than au Act of 
Parliament, which, if passed in the man- 
ner proposed, must at least appear to us of 
doubtful effect, after the legislature has 
declared the act, enacting the attainder of 
the Duke of Norfolk, to be void and null 
—the Commission under which it was - 
passed not having been signed by his Ma- 
jesty’s hand, or having the usual words 
indieating the Royal Assent. 


CLARENCE | STAFFORD 
Kent Vassat 
Sussex. JERSEY 
GLOSTER LAUDERDALE 
York Ponsonby 
CuMBERLAND Beprorp 
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‘CLIFTON Dunpas’ 
GRANTLEY Asa 
Erskine CHARLEMONT 
Firzwitiram GRANARD 
HeErerorp YARBOROUGH 
Say anp SELE 
DonouGHMORE 
SPENCER Ross._¥Nn 
‘Lanspowne 
CuyOLMONDELEY SuFFoLK AND Berks 
ScARBOROUGH CaRLISLE. 


Protest against the Third Resolution. 


1. “ Because the proposal contained in 
the Resolution, as explained in debate— 
‘that the two Houses should direct the 
« Royal Assent to be given to a Bill or 
¢ Bills under a Commission, to which the 
¢ Great Seal, by their direction and autho- 
‘rity, is to be affixed ;’—seems to us a 
solecism in language, and a violation of 
the common and statute law of this king- 
dom.—If the assent is given by the direc- 
tion of the two Houses of Parliament, with- 
out any person being empowered to give 
or withhold, at his discretion, that assent, 
it is in substance the assent of the two 
branches of the legislature to their own 
act, and it can neither deserve the name, 
nor obiain the authority of, the assent of 
the King, or of any person representing, on 
his behalf, the third branch of the legisla- 
ture.—By the statute of the 33d of Henry 
8, and more expressly by the Ist of queen 
Mary, session the 2d, it is provided, de- 
clared and enacted, ‘That the Royal As- 
‘sent or consent of the King or Kings of 
‘this realm to any Act of Parliament 
‘ought to be given in his own royal 
‘presence, being personally present in 
‘the higher House of Parliament; or 

. © by his Letters Patent undera Great Seal, 
‘assigned with his hand, and declared 
‘ and notified in his absence to the Lords 
‘Spiritual and Temporal, and the Com- 
‘mons assembled together ;’—and the 
emission of the usual words in the com- 
mission, and the substitution of the King’s 
stamp for his royal signature, are by the 
statute of queen Mary, declaring the 
attainder of the duke of Norfolk of none 


effect, deemed sufficient to render void. 


and null the assent given under that com- 
mission, although the Great Seal was an- 
nexed thereunto.—By the 13th of Charles 
2, it is further declared, ‘ That no Act or 
‘ Ordinance with the force or virtue of a 
‘law, can be made by either or both 
‘ Houses of Parliament.’—We conceive, 
therefore, on the one hand, that a com- 
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mission so created, and so limited, can 
never, by any fiction of law, or annexation 
oi seal, convey the royal assent in defi- 
ance of the obvious meaning of language, 
and the strict and legal definition of the 
term,—and, on the other hand, till the 
royal assent be obtained, we cannot, in 
violation of the fundamental principles of 
the constitution, and in the face of a decla- 
ratory statute, give to the act or ordinance 
of two branches of the legislature only, 
the force and virtue of a law. 

2. « Because in no instance while the 
government of this country has been ac- 
knowledged to be in King, Lords, and 
Commons, has any statute or law been 
enacted without the concurrent assent of 
the three branches of the legislature. 

3. “ Because the proceedings of the two 
Houses in 1788 are incomplete, and can- 
not therefore be entitled to the weight and 
authority of a constitutional precedent.— 
The adherence to precedent, so wisely en- 
forced by the theory and practice of our 
constitution, is justified by considerations 
which cannot attach to incomplete trans- 
actions, viz. the union of authority and 
experience, and a confidence in the wis- 
dom of a design founded on a view of the 
benefits resulting from the execution of it. 
—The opinions therefore of the majorities 
and minorities of 1788-9 deserve such at- 
tention as the respective number and cha- 
racters of those who composed them are 
calculated to command; but they cannot 
obtain the force and value of a constitu- 
tional precedent, which can only be con- 
ferred on a measure by the practical know- 
ledge and experience of its effects. 

4. “ Because the conduct of the Irish 
parliament, in 1789, forms as binding a 
precedent, and affords as salutary an ex- 
ample to the two Houses of the Imperial 
Parliament, as the proceedings of the es- 
tates of Great Britain on the same occa- 
sion—and the two Houses of Parliament in 
Ireland concurred in a joint Address, re- 
questing his royal nighness the Prince of 
Wales ‘ to take upon him the government 
‘of the realm of Ireland during his Ma- 
‘ jesty’s indisposition’—and ‘to exercise 
‘and administer, according to the laws 
‘and constitution of that kingdom, all 
‘ regal powers, jurisdictions, and preroga- 
tives, to the crown and government there- 


« of belonging.’ 
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For 2d, 3d, and 4th Butter 


Reasons, CHARLEMONT 
LanspownE GRANARD | 
JERSEY Upper Ossory 
LavuDERDALE ERskinE 
Ponsonsy 
Beprorp THANET 
ALBEMARLE HeEReEFoRD 
KEITH Do nouGHMORE 
HastinGs SPENCER 
GRANTLEY Norrouk, E. M. 
CHOLMONDELEY DuTTON 
Surrotk & Berks Rosstyn 
CARLISLE CLIFTON 
Dunpas HuTcuHINsoN 
AALSA STAFFORD 
HEADFORT ScARBOROUGH 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, December 28. 

[Kine’s Intyess—REsOLUTIONS ON THE 
Srate of tHE Nation.1 The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated, that there being no 

articular eatin at present before the 
ouse, and there being no reason to ex- 


‘pect that the Resolutions from the House of 


Lords would be brought down to-night, he 
should propose that the House do adjourn 
till Monday. The Conference which it 
would be requisite should take place be- 


_ tween the two Houses, would be no inter- 


ruption to the business fixed for Monday, 
as it might easily be dispatched previous 
to the usual hour of proceeding to public 
business. 

Mr. Tierney begged to know if the Re- 
solutions to be proposed on Monday, were 
conformable to those of which the right 
hon. gent. had given notice on a former 
night, and similar to those which had been 
agreed to in the year 1789? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
substance was exactly the same as he had 
alreaily stated to the House, with an ex- 
ception probably as to some of the Limi- 


tations. As he had already said, he should. 


propose that the Limitations be confined 
to the period of twelve months, and-be- 
sides these, there would be regulations as 
to the custody and management of the 


‘King’s person. Injhis view of the case, 


the Limitations ought to be restricted to 
12 months, regulating it, however, in this 
manner, that six weeks of this period must 
elapse during the meeting of parliament. 
The distinct and specific Limitations to be 
proposed would not appéar on the face of 
the Resolutions, It would only be men- 


tioned in them, that the Restrictions were 
to exist for a time to be limited, and in the 
Bill itself would the precise nature and ex. 
tent of the Limitations appear, or be spe- 


cified. 


Mr. Tierney asked, whether any excep- 


tions were to be introduced into the Re- 


striction alluded to by the right hon. gent, 
as to the granting of Peerages and Pen. 
sions? ey 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
purposed introducing an exception as to 
naval or military officers, whom it might 
be deemed expedient to reward for any 
signal service or achievement. 

Mr. Adam wished to know, if the regu- 
lations as to the King’s Houshold were to: 
be the same as those agreed to in the year 
1789? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer answered, 
that they were the same, with the excep- 
ception that they, as well as all the other 
Restrictions, were limited to 12 months. 

The House adjourned till Monday. 


HOUSE OF -LORDS. 
Monday, December 31. 


[ConFrERENCE THE Commons.] The 
Earl of Liverpool moved, “ That a Mes- 
sage be sent to the Commons, to acquaint 
them, that this House has agreed to the 
Resolutions communicated by the Com- 
mons at the late Conference; and also 
that this House desires a Conference with 
the Commons, to be held forthwith in the 
Painted Chamber ;” which was ordered 
accordingly, the masters in chancery were 
sent to the House of Commons with the 
said Message. On the return of the mes- 
sengers, they reported, That the Commons 
had agreed to hold the Conference with 
their lordships as desired. 

The Earl of Liverpool then moved, 
That a deputation be appointed to manage 
the Conference with the Commons on the 
part of their lordships, and accordingly, 
the Lord President, the Lord Privy Seal, 
the earls of Harcourt, Liverpool, Glan- , 
dore and Harrowby, viscount Wentworth, 
the bishop of Killala, and lord” Walsing- 
ham, were appointed for that purpose; 
and the House adjourned during pleasure. 
On the return of the Deputation, the 
House resumed ; and the Lord President 
(earl Camden) reported, That the Con- 
ference had been held with the Commons, 
and that their lordships’ concurrence: 1n 
the Resolutions had been duly communi- 
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cated to the Managers on the part of the 


House. 
Adjourned till Wednesday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, December 31. 

(Conrerence wita THz Commons.] A 
Message was received from the Lords, in- 
timating that their lordships desired a 
present Conference with the House of 
Commons in the Painted Chamber, on the 
subject matter of the Conference held 
there between the two Houses on the 22d 
instant. The messengers having with- 
- drawn, it was ordered on the motion of 
Mr. Secretary Ryder, “That the House 
do agree to the required Conference; 
that a Committee be appointed to manage 
the same ; and that the Lords’ messengers 
should be called in and acquainted there- 
with.” 

The messengers were accordingly called 
in, and addressed by the Speaker in the 
following words; “ I am commanded to 
acquaint you, that this House does agree 
to the Conference as desired by the 
Lords.” 

The following members were appointed 
to form the Committee of Conference : 
Mr. Secretary Ryder, Mr. Spencer Stan- 
hope, the Lord Advocate of Scotland, the 
Solicitor General of Scotland, Mr.’ Ashley 
Cooper, Mr. Montague, Mr. Charles Long, 
sir J. Nicholl, sir Evan Nepean, lord 
George Thynne, Mr. Lygon, and Mr. R. 
Dundas. The Committee immediately 
went forth, and the Speaker informed the 
House that all other members were at li- 
berty to attend the Conference. 

On the return of the Committee, Mr. 
Spencer Stanhope, from the bar, informed 
the House that they had attended in the 
_ Painted Chamber, in conformity to their 
instructions, and had been informed by a 
Committee of the House of Lords, that 
their lordships had taken into considera- 
tion the Resvlutions of the House of Com- 
mons, delivered to them on the 22nd inst. 
and had agreed to the same without any 
amendment. 


[Catt or THE Hovuse.] The order of the 
day having been read, for calling over the 
names of the defaulters on the last Call of. 
the House, the names of the defaulters, on 
the motion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, were consequently called over. 
Most of the members answered in their 
places; others were ordered to attend at, 
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a future period; ‘several were excused ; 
and one, Mr. Owen, ordered to be taken 
into the custody of the Serjeant at Arms. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that as he did not conceive it necessary 
to delay the importart discussion which 
was about to take place, by enforcing the 
Order for calling over the House, he would 
move to postpone the Call until Monday 
next.—Ordered. 


[State or ‘tHe Nation—ResoLuTions 
RESPECTING THE Recency.] On the mo- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the order of the day having’ been read for 
the House to resolve itself into a Commit- 
tee of the whole House to take into 
farther consideration the State of the Na- 
tion, and the Report of the Committee 
appointed to confer'with the Lords, having 
been referred to the said Committee, the 
House resolved itself into the Committee, 
Mr. Lushington in the chair. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer addressed 
the chairman in substance as follows :— 
Mr. Lushington, the Resolutions agreed to 
on a former occasion by this Committee 
having now received the concurrence of 
the House of Lords—I mean the three Re- 
solutions, the first stating the present in- 
capacity of his Majesty to execute the 
functions of the executive government, the 
second declaring that it is the right and 
duty of both Houses of Parliament to take 
measures to supply the existing deficiency, _ 
and the third prescribing the mode, viz. 
by way of Bill, that should be adopted for 
this purpose~—I say, Sir, these Resolutions 
having been agreed to by both Houses, it 
only remains for this Committee to take 
into further consideration the particular 
measures which it may be expedient for 
them to adopt. On a former occasion, 
Sir, I explained the view which I enter- 
tained on this part of the subject. I stated 
that in my apprehension the Committee 
and the House would do well to conform, 
as néarly as circumstances might render it 
reasonable to conform, to the course of 
proceeding ‘which it was intended to ca 
into effect in the year 1788. Lalso stated 
that with that view of the subject it was 
my purpose to submit to the Committee 
Resolutions, by which his royal highness 
the Prince of Wales should be desired to 
take on himself the exereise of the royal 
functions, by which certain exceptions 
should be specified with regard to that 
exercise ; but by which it should be pro- 
vided, that those exceptions should be 
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adopted. only for atime to be limited. I 
stated that those exceptions would be 
the power of creating peers, and of grant- 
ing places and pensions for life, except 
*such offices as are by law required to be 
granted for life, or during good behaviour, 
and I likewise stated that Ishould propose 
making a provision for the care and cus- 
tody of his Majesty’s person during his 
indisposition, which provision would lead 
to vest that care and custody in her Ma- 
jesty, with the assistance of a Council to 
be formed according to the provisions of 
the Bill, which it is my intention to move 
for leave to bring in. The first consider- 
ation to which the attention of the Com- 
mittee must be directed, is the Resolution 
respecting the authority to be given to his 
royal highness the Prince of Wales. That 
Resolution I will now read. 

“ Resolved,-That it is the opinion of this 
«Committee, that for the purpose of pro- 
« viding for the exercise of the royal au- 
“thority during the continuance of his 
“«« Majesty’s illness, in such manner, and 
*‘tosuch extent, as the present circum- 
« stances, and the urgent concerns of the 
«* nation appear to require, it is expedient 
«that his royal: highness the Prince of 
« Wales, being resident within the realm, 
« shall be empowered to exercise and ad- 
« minister the royal authority, according 
“to the laws and constitution of Great 
« Britain, in the name, and on the behalf 
«« of his Majesty, and under the style and 
« title of Regent of the Kingdom ; and to 
« use, execute, and perform, in the name 
“and on the behalf of his Majesty, all 
*< authorities, prerogatives, acts of govern- 
“ment, and administration of the same, 
« that belong to the King of this realm to 
‘use, execute, and perform, according to 
*¢ the law thereof, subject to such limita- 
‘tions and exceptions as shall be pro- 
vided.” 

In laying before the Committee, this or 
any other Resolution, it is material that I 
should endeavour to separate the points 


which are likely to create a difference of 


opinion, from those in which it is proba- 
ble that we may be unanimous. In this 
view of the subject, from what I have 
myself heard, and from what! have col- 
lected from others, 1 think I may assume 
that there exists no difference of opinion, 
on the propriety of requesting his royal 
highness the Prince of Wales to become 
the Regent. I think, Sir, from what I 


have observed, that I may assume, that it 
docs not occur to any of the gentlemen. 
1 
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opposite, to advise that his royal highness 
should have any Council associates with 
him in the Regency. The difference of 
opinion which may be expected to take 

lace will probably arise from those points 


in the proposition which I am .about to - 


submit to you, that lead to the restriction 
of the royal authority in the hands of the 
Regent ; and to.those points, therefore, J 
shall particularly direct the attention of 
the Committee. The questions. which we 
have to consider and to determine are 
these :—Whether or not it is right to 
admit of any Restrictionson the royal 
authority, when placed in the hands of the 
Regent? If it be determined that any 
Restrictions are proper, whether the Re-» 
strictions which I propose, or some other 
Restrictions, be preferable ? Lastly, if the 
Restrictions which I propose, or any other 
Restrictions, be adopted, whether those 
Restrictions should have any period, and 
if so, what period of limitation ? On these 
three questions, Sir, I apprehend that the 
discussion of this evening will hinge, 


With respect to the first question, whether - 


or not it is right to admit of any Restric- 
tions on the royal authority when placed 
in the hands of the Regent? I trust that 
the Committee will, as well as on every 
other occasion in the course of this im- 
portant business, constantly keep in mind 
the nature of the duty which we have to 


perform. ‘We are called upon, Sir, to - 


provide, not for a vacant throne, but for — 


a temporary suspension of the exercise of 
the royal authority—a suspension which we 
have reason ‘to flatter ourselves may not 
be long protracted, and which there can 
be little doubt will be ultimately put an 
end to by the restoration of his Majesty’s 
health. From this view of the subject 
naturally arises the consideration what 
ought to be the power entrusted tc the Re- 
gent under such circumstances, and during 
a period of the suspension of the roy 

authority, which we are justified in 
being sanguine enough to believe will 
not be of extended duration. There are 
two important objects to which our atten- 
tion must be drawn. The first to provide 
for the security of the kingdom, by estab- 
lishing aneffective administration of pub- 
lic affairs, and giving to the exercise of the 
royal functions in the hands of the Regent 
anenergy and extent sufficient to guard 
the interests of the country entrusted to 


‘him. The second object, of an -impor- 


tance nearly equal to the other —to pro- 
vide for the removal of every possible 
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obstacle tothe restoration of his Majesty 
to kingly power ; and not only to secure 
the certainty of his Majesty’s resumption 
of that power, but to provide, as far as 
human foresight can provide, for his re- 
suming it without any embdrrassments 
which might be created in the interval of 
saspension. As far as we can, Sir, we 
must reconcile these two objects. . Where 
the one appears incompatible with the 
other, we must wave the expectation of 
uniting them, and in those cases it will be- 
come our daty to give the preference 
where it isdue. Inthe discussions which 
have already taken place on this subject 
the jet of the objections which I have heard 
against the proposed restrictions of the 
royal authority in the hands of the Regent, 
appears to be the dangerwhich the exe- 
cutive power will incur by the diminution 
of its energies, and of its means of acting 
for the public benefit. I apprehend, how- 
ever, that adue consideration of the ar- 
guments thus adduced will tend to enforce 
my second proposition, namely, the ne- 
cessity of securing to his Majesty a return 
to power, and a return unobstructed and 
unembarrassed. We are imposing the Re- 
strictions on the Regent far a very limited 
period ;—for a twelvemonth and a fraction, 
to provide that the limitations shall not ex- 
pire until parliament shall have been six 
weeks sitting. But, Sir, with respect to 
his Majesty, I trust we may happily con- 
template that Providence has in store for 
him pag | years of happy reign. In pro- 
viding therefore, that the kingly power 
shall not be affected during its suspen- 
sion, we probably secure the efficienc 
of the executive authority for a muc 
longer period than that to which the Re- 
strictions on the Regent will apply. The 
trictions on the Regent will extend to 
little more than a twelvemonth, .but if the 
return of his Majesty to power be embar- 
rassed, the inconvenience may be of much 
longer duration ; and that weakness in the 
executive authority will he produced which 
the gentlemen opposite so loudly and pro- 
perly deprecate. We must feel, Sir, that 
the duty which has devolved upon us, 
arises simply and exclusively out of the 
necessity of the case. What is necessary 
we are authorised to do. What isnot ne- 
cessary we are not authorised todo. As 
has’been ably said, “ the power which né- 
Cessity gives, necessity limits.” ‘We must 
‘look at the nature of the necessity, and we 
‘shall find that it is not more out duty than 
‘mterest not to go beyond’ the neces- 
VOL, XVIII. 


fon a general consideration of the subject, 


sity of the case. I appréhend also, Sit, 
that acting with these views we must act 


We must not regard individual character. 
We must not think of the Prince, but we 
must only consider that we are called on 
to provide a Regency in the personof a 
Prince. Wemust not be drawn aside by 
any high and just estimation of the cha- 
racter ofhis Royal Highness. We should 
act most unwisely and most weakly, if in 
the performance of a great act of legisla- 
tion, we were to found our proceedings on. 
particular circumstances, and not. om ge- 
neral principles. To general principles 
parliament has ever thought it its duty to 
refer on occasions like the present. Whe- 
ther a Regency has been appointed during — 
the illness, or during the infancy, of the 
Monarch, or any other occasion, it has al- 
most always been accompanied with a 
qualification of power. There is scarcely 
acdse in our history in which the royal 
authority has been conferred'on a Regent 
without some restraint or limitation. I 
certainly do not mean Restrictions precise- 
ly similar to those now proposed. They 
have been of a different description; but 
in most cases infinitely more inexpedient, 
when considered with reference to the pre- 
sent necessity. I refer to them merely to 
establish my position, that the general 
usage of parliament has not been to con- 
sider the limitation of the powers of the 
Regent as insulting to the Regent, degrad- 
ing to the monarchy, or dangerous to the 
constitution. That usage and that prin- 
ciple being established, it follows for the | 
Committee to consider what particular 
Restriction it is which ought to be provided. 
| 


The general proposition that has been ad- 
vanced by the gentlemen opposite is, that 
we endanger the royal authority and con- 
stitution, by cramping the power of the 
Regent. This proposition extends to Re- 
strictions of any kind and of any duration. 
Let us see, therefore, Sir, whether cases 
may not be stated in which to give a Re- 

gent the full and complete exercise of the 

royal authority, would be to do a very pre- 

cipitate and a very mad thing. Suppose, 

for instance, we were now to provide for 

a Regency during the infancy of a mo- 

narch ; in infancy which might expire in 

a month or six weeks. Urgent public af- 

fairs might require that the Regal Functions 
should be discharged during that period by 

a Regent. Would it enter into any man’s 

mind that for such a limited period asthat 

T have mentioned, the whole au- 
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~ man propose such an absurdity ? Certainly 


‘Taking into our consideration the time 
' . which must elapse in the progress of the 


.bably be the same, All that I have 


the business, to consider the precise nature 


such limitations of his authority. How- 
war especially, it is infinitely. preferable 


_ gtances only, rather than by the appoint- 


“the exercise of those very prerogatives on 
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thority of the crown should devolve on 
the Regent ; including in it the power of 
creating peers, of granting places and pen- 
sions for life, or of doing any other act 
not immediately necessary ? Would any 


we are not in a situation to contemplate 
any thing like a satisfactory certainty, 
that six weeks after the Bill which I mean 
to propose shall be passed, the necessity 
for it may expire ; but, at the same time, 
there is no ground absolutely to conclude 
that the necessity will continue longer. 


Bill, before it can pass into a law, I con- 
tend that no man is entitled to lay such 
gloomy colours on the picture, as to pro- 
nounce the event impossible. It follows, 
therefore, that that which would be unrea- 
sonable in the case which I have imagin- 
ed, would be unreasonable in the present 
case, as the periods of the termination of 
the necessity, in both instances might pro- 


hitherto urged, Sir, applies to the expe- 
diency of some limitation or other. Iam 
not now arguing the particular restriction. 
It will be for the House, ina future stage of 


and extent of the restrictions. It may 
appear to some—I own I have no imme- 
diate view of the kind—that the restric- 
tions on one part of the Regent’s power 
should continue for one time, and the re- 
striction on another part of his power for 
another time; because to those persons it 
may not appear necessary that the restric- 
tions should be equally extended in dura- 
tion. I apprehend, Sir, that it is not ne- 
cessary for me at present to enter much 
into detai] as to the nature of the ‘restric- 
tions which I propose to recommend, nor 
does it appear to me to be necessary to say 
much on my abstaining from proposing a 
council to aid the Regent, or any other 


ever proper such restraints might be at 
other times, I apprehend that in a time of 


to impose a restriction on the power in 
the hands of the Regent in particular in- 


ment of a council to restrict that power 
generally. In the years 1788 and 1789, 
a period, Sir, to which J have so often re- 
ferred, and to the proceedings in which, 
in my individual judgment, I bow as to 
great authority, it was intended to restrain 
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which it is my intention at present to pro- 
pose restrictions. But there is a material ~ 
difference in the two propositions, the 
cause of which I am anxious to explain, 
I repeat, Sir, that I look to the authorit 
of the period to which I have alluded wit 
the greatest reverence. I recollect whose 
judgment, whose abilities, and whose cha- 
racter presided. over the transactions of 
those days; and although I do not expect 
the unanimous concurrence of those who 
hear me, in the opinion, I am nevertheless 
persuaded that from the circumstance of 
the plan being proposed _ after great deli- 
beration, by the illustrious individual by 
whom it was proposed, the general pre- 
sumption of the country is so much in fa- 
vour of the following such a high autho- 
rity in the present instance, that it is much 
more necessary for me to say why I depart 
from the plan of 1788 in any one instance, 
than why I adopt it in general. I shall 
therefore state the grounds which induce 
me to depart from the plan of 1788; I 
mean that part which relates to the limit- 
ations of the restrictions. In 1788, the 
Bill originally contained no limitation of 
the restrictions. Before it passed, how- 
ever, a limitation was introduced, to the 
extent of three years, in the restriction on 
granting peeragés. If I were asked why 
no limitation on the restrictions existed in 
the Bill of 1788 except to that which I 
have mentioned, I would reply, that I ap- 
prehend it was because at that time there 
prevailed such a complete ignorance as to 
the nature of his Majesty’s disorder, and 
as to the probability of its duration, that 
those who imagined that his Majesty 
would recover at all, were considered as 
sanguine in the extreme. Although Dr. 
Willis and other medical men expressed 
their expectation that that recovery might 
take place at no very distant period, yet I 
am confident that those who recollect with ' 
me that period, will remember that the 
general impression on the public mind 
was, that his Majesty’s case, if not wholly 
hopeless, was nearly so. So indefinite was 
the expectation of” recovery, that the pe- 
riod at which the restrictions’ on the Re- 
gent were to terminate, was left entirely 
undefined; and it was understood, that 
during the course of the Regency, it might 
become a subject of parliamentary consi- 
deration, whether. the restrictions on the 
power of the Regent should be taken off 
or continued, The Committee will, how- 
ever, féel the great distinction between the 
power of parliament to review this subject 
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at the period when the restrictions expire, 
and at a period when they still continue. 
In the latter case, the three branches of 
the legislature must concur in putting an 
end to the restrictions; in the former they 
must concur in restoring them. It is pro- 
bable that the limitation on the granting 
_ of peerages in the year 1788, arose from 
the apprehensions that the jealousy of the 


Lords might otherwise secure the continu-. 


ance of the restrictions during the whole 
period of the Regency; but if we limit the 
restrictions to twelve months, when these 
twelve months have elapsed, that restric- 
tion, and all other restrictions, will expire, 
unless every branch of the legislature con- 
‘curs in providing for their, continuance. 
This, Sir, is a material distinction between 
the present plan and that of 1788. Ihave 
been led to think that the duration of the 
restrictions which I recommend is not un- 
reasonable. It appears, by a reference to 
the testimony of all the physicians, that in 
their opinion, the best criterion of the pro- 
bable continuance of his Majesty’s disor- 
der is a consideration of what took place 
on former unhappy occasions of a similar 
nature. On that view of the subject, 
coupled with the alteration that, in the 
opinion of the physicians, the increased 
age of the royal patient may occasion in 
the period of his recovery, I ground my 
roposition. It appears to me, that if the 
should agree to limit the restrictions 
to twelve months, they will afford his Ma- 
jesty a much longer period than that oc- 
cupied by his recovery in any former case; 
‘they will give him whatever may be ad- 
vantageous in the change of seasons, they 
-will allow a latitude sufficient, but not too 
extensive. Iam very ready to admit that 
-on this subject there may beva difference 
of opinion. Some. gentlemen may think 
that the period of limitation ought to be 
longer, others that it ought to be much 
shorter. This, however, seems to be esta- 
blished, that for a certain period, we should 
ingraft into the- Bill a limitation of the 
restrictions. There may be some, who, 
-- agreeing in the value of restrictions at a 
former period, may conceive, that what in 
1788 was advisable, is, from the change 
of circumstances, not wise, expedient or 
even admissible at the present moment. 
Nothing, however, of change of circum- 
stances occurs to me, Sir, except what 
may arise from the maturer age of his 
royal highness the Prince of Wales ; from 
‘the present being a time of war instead of 
being a time of peace, and from any sup- 


posed alteration in the temper of the peo~ 
ple, which may render it necessary to 
guard the royal authority with peculiar 
vigilance at a time when attempts may be 
anticipated to diminish its extent. Let us 
consider these circumstances.—And first, 
with regard to the maturer age of his royal 
highness, it surely cannot be maintained 
that in 1788, when the Prince was 26 or 27 
years of age, thére could be any doubt of the 
propriety of intrusting his royal highness 
with the royal authority on the score of 
his youth, when it is considered, that had 
there been a demise of the crown his royal 
highness would have been fully entitled to 
that authority. Nor does in my mind the 
difference between peace and war, make 
any difference in the question before us. 
I allow that there are prerogatives which 
may be restrained in peace with less in- 
convenience than in war, but those prero- 
gatives are not of the number which I 
propose to restrain. Is there any reason 
because we happened. to be at war, that 
the Regent should for the next twelve 
months be enabled to make as many peers, 
and to grant as many places and pensions 
for life as he pleases? Is there any thing 
in the nature of war, which demands that 
the Regent should exercise this power? 
That the Regent should possess complete 
controul over the army; that he should 
possess complete controul (as far as the 
royal authority extends) over the public 
purse; that he should possess generally 
all the great prerogatives of the crown; 
that he should be enabled to dissolve parlia- 
ment, if thé dissolution of parliament would 
impart greater efficiency to his government, 
all these are positions which I admit, and 
for which indeed Iam ready to contend ; 
but with the power of making peers, the 
war has nothing to do beyond that for 
which I have already stated I shall propose _ 
to provide. In war, cases certainly may 
occur in which the House and the public 
might lament that an instant opportunity 
was not afforded of conferring a mark of 
distinguished honour on the hero of an 
achievement, who might, perhaps, not live 
to enjoy it if it were postponed for a 
twelvemonth. Amidst the brilliant and 
important efforts of our navy and army, 
some action may occur in which it may be 
most desirable immediately to reward the 
gallant commander under whom it may be 
performed, who may perhaps be wounded 
on the ocean or in the field, and who, if 
the honour be withheld for a twelvemonth, 
may expire ere he receive it as the solace 
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of his departing life. With respect to the 
remaining considerations, Sir, namely, the 
danger arising to the executive govern- 
ment from those who may be presumed 
more or less disposed to attempt the dimi- 
hution of the royal authority, I confess 
that I have not the least apprehension on 
that ground. I contend, that if any thing 
could render it impossible that this or the 
other House of Parliament should receive 
with countenance or favour any attempt 
to'abridge the royal power, it would be 
more mponily the restrictions ef that 
power which it is proposed for a time to 
mpose. I think it would be the unani- 
mous sentiment that at such a period any 
proposition of that nature onght to be 
‘ postpoged. I am persuaded that no one 
would wish to attack the royal authority, 
at a time when the crown did not possess 
all the energies necessary to its mainte- 
nance and defence. I trust therefore, Sir, 
I have proved, that the assertion of a 
change in circumstances since the year 
1788 justifies a change in our proceedings 
és unfounded, and that there is not any 
‘thing in our domestic or foreign relations 
which renders necessary any deviation 
from the established precedent. I main- 
tain that there are no particular objections 
to the plan at present proposed, but that 
the objections to the plan at present pro- 
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nosed were equally cogent when advanced | 


against the plan of 1788. I come now, 
Sir, to consider the objections made to 
every diminution of the royal prerogative 
in the hands of ‘the Regent, The argu- 
ment is, that we are not to presume the 
existence of any prerogative which is not 
mecessary for the benefit of the people, 


and, that if necessary for that purpose, it 


ought not to be limited or restrained.— 
But can any thing be so extravagant as to 


contend that because a prerogative is” 
eventually necessary for the benefit of the 


people, that it cannot be limited, for the 
riod I. have mentioned without injury? 


an any thing be so extravagant as to con- 
tend that because the crown ought not to” 


be stripped of its power of making peers, 
that power may not be limited for a short 
period, when royal authority is in the 
5 le of a Regent? , Let us argue the 
case retrospectively. During the last four 
years, that.is during the period that the 
present administration had been in office, 
with the exception of peers created for 
-naval and military services, only two new 
peers had been made! What just reason, 
therefore, can there be for supposing that 


nourable 


diately concerned. 


\ 
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the constitution and the country will be 
endangered, if no peeys were allowed to 
be created for the next twelve months? 
Again, during the administration which 
preceded us, and which remained in office 
a year, eleven or twelve peers were made, 
I do not allege this as an impropriety ; [ 
never heard it alledged as an impropriety ; 
but I mention it to show the probability, 
that in the event of another change of ad- 
ministration (if another change should take 
place) a large creation of peers might be — 
recommended. Is this desirable? It hag 

been insinuated, Sir, by gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, that it was by no 
means clear that myself and my colleagues 
had any merit ia this abstinence from. the 
creation of peers, but that it was probable. 
that his Majesty, observing how the power 
had been exercised, had determined for 
the future to take it into his own keeping, 
and not to allow such a number of peers to 
be made. Those who assumed this ground, 
had no right to assume it. But it makes 
good for my argument ; for if his-Majest 

thought proper to take this power into his 
own keeping, and to resist the further crea- 
tion of peers, where will be the expediency 
of omitting to provide, in the proposed 
bill, against the abuse of an authority 
which his. Majesty is so desirous should 
not be abused ? i deny. however, the as- 
sumption. The opinion of bis Majesty 
concurring with that of his advisers, has 
led to the abstinent use which has been 


| made of this part of the royal prerogative, 


There is surely good ground to provide 
that this precaution, which has existed for 
four years, and it may be easily supposed 
not without substantial reasons, shall not 
be destroyed in four months. The ho- 
entlemen opposite have said, 
that the plan which I propose is degrad- 
ing te the monarchy and disrespectful to 
the illustrious personages who are imme- 
How? Can it be said 
that any restrictions of the description 
which I propose, introduced for the pur- 
pose of preserving to the monarch his 
rights on his restoration to health, is de- 
grading to his Majesty? Is the anxiety 
of parliament that nothing should be done 
to interfere with his Majesty’s poweran , 
his recovery disrespectful, or does it.evinoe 
any thing but the lively interest which 
parliament takes in the monarch as well 
asin the monarchy? Still more strongly 


do I deny the imputation of intended dis- 
respect towards his royal highness the 
| Prince of Wales. By whom, Sir, is this 
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imputed? Is it’ by those who are so fond 
of valkdog of the lie of liberty, and of 
the danger of trusting uncontrolled power 
in the hands of. any individual? Is it to 
be endured, that we are now to be told by 
these~men, that when power is placed 
in the hands of an officer, it is an in- 
sult to the officer to provide that the 
power shall not be abused? What is 
the nature of the trust? Doubtless the 

rerogatives of the Crown are placed 
in the hands of the crown as a trust for the 
people. They will be placed in the hands 
of the Regent as a trust for the people too ; 
but they will also be placed in his hands 
as atrust for his Majesty. - We are called 
upon to make provision that both trusts 
shall be duly executed. We are called 
upon to restrain the mal-exercise of both. 
Sir, I am ready to push this argument to 
any extent. if a reference be made to the 
principle that the King can do no wrong, 
if that principle be extended to the declara- 
tion that the Prince of Wales can do no 
wrong, I will ask in reply, if they may 
not both be ill advised. Give me leave to 
say, Sir, that when we are told, as we have 
lately been, that in consequence of the 
age of his Majesty, the state of his sight, 
and other circumstances rendering it de- 
sirable for him to live in a more retired 
manner than that by which he formerly 
used to gratify his affectionate subjects, 
the people may not be perfectly satisfied 
of the actual recovery of his Majesty 
whenever that recovery may happily take 
place—give me leave to say, Sir, that when 
we are told this, it is proper we should re- 
‘flect very seriously on the steps which we 
ought to pursue. Every man will take 
-care how’ he acts on such a consideration 
of the subject. But it is possible that such 
an opinion as that to which I have alluded 
may enter the minds of those whose pro- 
‘vince it may be to advise the Regent, and 
‘it is possible that the Regent may be in- 
‘duced by such opinions not to give credit 
‘to the recovery of his Majesty. I state 


this, Sir, only as a possible case, which if 


Parliament did not contemplatethey would 
not do their duty.—We are called upon 
to provide such regulations as may make 
the resumption of power by the King easy, 
and the exercise of that power, when re- 
sumed, unembarrassed.—(A cry of hear, 
shear! from the Opposition benches.) —No 
clamour, Sir, shall ever induce me to re- 
tract this opinion ; no clamourshall induce 
Mme to abstain from proclaiming it as a con- 
sideration ef the highest importance, to 


which our attention should be peculiarly 
directed, and from which we shouldnot 
be deterred by any apprehension that our 
‘motives may be misinterpreted. With . 
this view of the subject, it seems tome to 
be incumbent, that while we give. the 
power, we should give it in such a manner 
as to show to the Officer to whom it: is 
given that it is not his own authority, 
but that he is a trustee for another, In 
every case of regency, but more particu-~ 
larly where the Regent is the next suc. 
cessor to the crown, it is the indispensible 
duty of Parliament to mark that the power 
is not the Regent’s but the King’s. It is 
therefore, Sir, that I think that while the 
Regent should be armed with allthese pre- 
rogatives beneficial to the subject—that 
while he should be strong in those re- 
spects, he should be weak for any thing 
which, by misadvice, might thwart the 
restoration of his Majesty to power, or 
might thwart the exercise of that power 
‘when resumed. I shall propose, therefore, 
Sir, the following Resolutions :— 

« That it is the opinion of this Commit- 
«tee, that, for atime to be limited, the 
“ power so to be given to his royal high= 
“ ness the Prince of Wales shall not ex- 
*« tend to the granting of any Rank or Dig- 
“ nity of the Peerage of the realm to any 
** person whatever, except such person or 
“ persons as may perform some singular 
“ naval or military achievement. 

That it is the opinion of this Commit- 
** tee, that, for a time to be limited, the 
“« said power shall not extend to the grant- 
“ ing of any Office whatever in Reversion, 
“or to the granting of any office, salary, 
“or premium, for any other term than 
« during his Majesty’s pleasure, except — 
“ such offices as are by law required to 
“ be granted for life or during good beha- 
viour.”’ 

I apprehend, Sir, that as the same gene- 
ral reasoning applies to the last Res8lution 
as to that which respects the Peerage, I 
need not trouble the House by urging any 
thing further on the subject. There has 
been an alteration in the law since the year 
1788, with.respect to his Majesty’s per- 
sonal and private property, which renders 
it necessary to change the nature of the 
Resolution on that subject. Instead, there- 
fore, of the Resolution agreed to in 1788, 
I propose the following :-— 

« That it isthe opinion ofthis Committee, 
“ that such parts of his Majesty’s private 
* Property as are not vested in trustees 


« shall be vested in trustees for the benefit 
« of his Majesty.” 
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The particular provisions: for carryin 
this resolution into effect, will be detaile 
in the Bill which it is my intention to sub- 
mit to the House. They will of course be 
affected by the Act of 1796, to which I 
have already alluded.—I have now, Sir, 
said all that it seems to me to be necessary 
to say with respect to the four first Resolu- 
tions. If I thought it probable that we 
should go into the consideration of the 
fifth Resolution this evening, I would state 
my sentiments upon it, However, it does. 
not seem. to. me likely that we shall do so, 
and I think it would be better to abstain at 
present from any such statement. (Goon! 
Go on! from the Opposition Benches.)' 
Asa wish has been expressed by the gen- 
tlemen on the other side that I would pro- 
ceed, I will state my views generally—not 
particularly, because I repeat that I do not 
think it probable we shall enter into a dis- 
cussion on this part of the subject to night. 
The Resolution relates to the royal house- 
hold ; it will be as follows :— 
«¢ That it is the opinion of this Commit- 
“ tee, that the care of his Majesty’s royal 
** person, during. the continuance of his 
«« Majesty’s illness, shall be committed to 
“the care of the Queen’s most excellent 
«* Majesty ; and that, for a time to be 
“limited, her Majesty shall have the 
«* power to remove from, and to nominate 
#¢ and appoint such persons as she shall 
* think proper, to the several offices in his 
*« Majesty’s household; and to dispose, 
“ order, and manage all other matters and 
“ things relating to the care of his Majes- 
** ty’s royal person, during the time afore- 
* said ; and that, for the better. enabling 
« her Majesty to discharge this important 
“ task, it is also expedient that a Council 
“ shall be appointed to advise and assist 
«* her Majesty in the several matters afore- 
« said ; and with power, from time to time, 
“* as they may see cause, to examine, upon 
«< oath, the physicians and others attending 
“his Majesty’s person touching the state 
« of his Majesty’s health, and all matters 
“ relative thereto.” 
The Committee will see, Sir, from this 
Resolution, that the care of his Majesty’s 
person is to be committed, as of course 
every one will conceive it ought to be 
committed, to her Majesty the Queen dur- 
ing the continuance of the Regency ; but 
that her Majesty’s power over the house- 
hold is to be limited, with a view to the 
same .considerations as those which in- 
duced the proposed limitations in the other 
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bably, with advantage, take place in the 
appointment of the Council to advise and 
assist her Majesty. In the former Bill, 
four persons were appointed for that pur. 
pose ; some of whom were specified b 
name, and others by the offices which they 
held in the household; the consequence 
of which was, that those of the latter de- 
scription, being removeable at pleasure, the 
council was rendered not permanent. It 
appears to me expedient to correct this 
evil although it is not necessary to intro- 
‘duce. in.the Resolution the names of the 
sindividuals, whom I shall propose in the 
‘Bills; If the provision by which her Ma- 
\jestyis to have the controul of the house. 
+hold were to be a permanent arrangement, 
lit might possibly be open to some objec- 
tion; but when itis considered that twelve 
‘months will be the utmost extent of its 
continuance, and that we may fairly ine | 
dulge a hope of its speedier termination— . 
when we also consider the nature of the 
household, and a variety of peculiar cir- 
cumstances connected with it—I am sure 
the Committee will revolt at the idea of 
adopting any measure by which, if: his 
Majesty should recover in six weeks after 
the passing of the Bill, he will find that 
the controul of the household has been re- 
moved. With respect therefore to the 
controul of the household, whatever may 
be the future arrangements of parliament, 
all that the Committee are now called 
upon to agree to is, that for a limited time 
that controul shall be in her -Majesty’s 
hands. With respect to that part of the 
fifth Resolution, which relates to the care 
of his Majesty’s person, there can be no 
doubt that during the continuance of the 
Regency that trust. will be allowed to re- 
main with the royal personage in whom, 
by the resolution, it will’ be vested. At 
the expiration therefore of the period of 
limitation parliament will doubtless take - 
some steps on the subject. For although 
it may not be advisable that after the ex- 
piration of that limitation her Majesty 
should retain the controul over the whole 
of the household, yet some arrangement 
will be necessary with respect to the im- 
mediate establishment of their Majesties. 
This, however, is a subject, the detail of 
which may be more advantageously en- 
tered upon at a future period than at the 
present moment. At the present moment, 
we have only to decide, whether or not 
her Majesty shall, for a time to be limited, 
have the controul of the royal household. 
If, according to the opinion of the gentle- 
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men opposite, no power whatever over the 
household should be vested in her Majesty, 
the consequence would be, that if hisMa- 
jesty, were to recover a fortnight after the 
passing of the Bill, he would find his house- 
hold deranged, and his whole domestic es- 
tablishment subverted. I am persuaded, 
therefore, that parliament will be of opi- 
‘nion that the royal power over the house- 
hold should be continued for a given 
period. I confess, Sir, that if there is any 
part of the provisions of the plan of 1788, 
which I am more particularly anxious to 
carry into effect than another, it is that 
part of them which respects the domestic 
arrangements of his Majesty’s houshold. 
It would be most ungracious when, after 
experiencing the blessings of his Majesty’s 
reign for 28 years, Parliament in 1788 
adopted a provision on this subject similar 
to that which I propose, but without limit, 
a provision to which they were prompted 
by respect for his Majesty’s character, 
and tenderness for his Majesty’s feelings, 
I say, Sir, it would be most ungenerous, 
were his Majesty to recover at a short 
period from the present, and on a com- 
parison of what it was intended to do in 
1788 with what had been done in 1$11, to 
be ied to conclude that the last 22 years 
of his life had diminished rather than in- 
creased the attachment of his subjects. 1 
freely admit that this consideration ought 
not to have any weight if opposed by any 
great constitutional objection to the mea- 
sure; but if no constitutional objection 
existed in 1788, no constitutional objection 
can exist at present; and surely, Sir, we 
cannot be less anxious at the present than 
at the former period, to act on principles 
of the most delicate attention to the feel- 
_ings of our beloved monarch, and to spare 
him the mortification of finding that it had 
not been thought proper to treat him with 
all the consideration to which he had 
formerly been considered entitled. 

The first Resolution was then read by the 
Chairman ; upon which, 

The Honourable Wilkam Lambe in ris- 
ing expressed his inability to follow 
the right hon. gent. through the more 
minute parts of his able speech, but felt it 
to be his duty to submit some observa- 
tions upon the general principles involved 

- in this great question to the consideration 
of the-House. The right hon. gent. had 
now opened. the plan, under which he 
proposed to commit, during the incapaci- 
ty. of his Majesty, to his royal highness 


the Prince of Wales the government of 


men of that day, and more particularly 


these realms; and it was for Parliament | 
to decide how far that.plan was expedient, 
or whether it was such as could with pro- 
priety be adopted. With respect to those 
functions derived under the King, but in 
the exercise of which he had no imme. 
diate concern, such as the administration 
of justice in the courts of law, it was evi« 
dent that the royal authority had suffered 
no diminution, and that the powers of the 
executive were in their full force and 
vigour; but where the mind of Majesty 
was to be applied, where the personal judg- 
ment of the Sovereign was to be called 
into action, there the executive was in- 
complete, and those powers were dead and 
gone, and dormant to as great an extent — 
as would result even from the demise of 
the King. The question now, therefore, 
before the Committee was, whether they 
would supply those powers in a complete 
and efficient manner, or in the mode pro- 
posed by the right hon. gent. With 
respect to the precedent of 1788, upon 
which so much had been said, and to 
which so much authority bad been as- 
cribed, he must say, that having never 
been carried into effect, it wanted the great 
sanction of all authority, it wanted the 
sanction which every precedent should 
have, that of experience. It was in reali- 
ty no precedent, and he was convinced 
that had it been carried into effect at that 
period, the consequences would have been 
found to be most injurious to the country. 
But should any gentleman from defer- | 
ence to the characters of the eminent 


to that of the distinguished individual 
with whom it originated, be inclined to 
look to it with more respect, they would 
do well to consider the times that had 
passed over in the interval, and the differ- 
ent circumstances in which the country 
stood, and stands respectively at the two 
different periods. It was not enough in 
describing that difference, to say with the 
right hon. gent., that we were then in a 
state of peace, and now in a state. of war, 
(and here he must beg to remark that 
there was a reprehensible levity in the 
right hon. gent.’s manner upon this part 
of the subject, which he thought but ill 
accorded with its nature and importance) 
the country was then not only in a state 
of peace, but of internal tranquillity and 


safety ; now it was engaged in foreign 
war, oppressed with internal dissatisfac- 
tion, surrounded with peril and with dan- 


Such was the situation in which 
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they were called upon to constitute a 
limited Regency; but let gentlemen put 
it to their own minds, then, whether, 
under such circumstances, a proposition 
of that kind could with propriety be ac- 
ceded. to; and with respect to the pre- 
cedent of 1788, so much but so unde- 


_ servedly relied on, let them reflect, whe- 


ther, if the limited government then pro- 
jected had been carried into effect, and 
his Majesty had not happily recovered, 
that government would have had force or 
energy enough to weather the storm of the 
French Revolution. It was not neces- 
sary for him to speak here of the mea- 
sures adopted at that period, or the alarm 
which was spread in consequence of that 
great event,,men’s minds were sufficiently 
made up on these points. There might 
have been, and he had no doubt that there 
were, many persons in that and in this 
country, who believed that the alarms 
which prevailed in this country, during 
the French Revolution, had no solid foun- 
dation, and were excited without any 
justifiable cause ; but there were also gen- 
tlemen who believed that there were real 
_— for those alarms; and he would 
therefore put it to those gentlemen to 
say, if they believed that during the pe- 
riod of those alarms we should have been 
able to weather the storm with the arm 
of the royal prerogative so palsied and 
weakened? With respect to external 
danger at the present moment, he had not 


- words to express his sense of it, and as to 


domestic danger, though he had not much 
fear in general of opinions that could be 
met with other opinions, he was not with- 
out his apprehension. What were called 
jacobinical -principles-in the former in- 
stance—the refinements of philosophy, 
and the speculations of theorists which 
characterised that day, carried a sort of 
corrective in their own wildness and ex- 
travagance; but the doctrines which were 
now afloat were much more dangerous, 
because more specious and more seeming- 
ly ‘constitutional. But after all, why 
should Parliament entertain such suspicions 
of bis Royal Highness as were evident- 
ly to be inferred from imposing sach 
limitations? He did not mean to offer 


personal eulogiam upon that illus. 


trious’ Personage, agreeing, as he did, 
with the right hon. gent. in the impro- 
priety and irrelevancy of it upon the pre- 


_ sent occasion ; but still he could not avoid 


weying, that he considered such suspicions 
wholly unfounded and unnecessary. Why 
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was that illustrious person to be deprived 
‘of the necessary power, for effectually 
exercising the royal prerogative? The 
right hon. gent. told them that he would 


rogative, necessary to carry on external 
war, because the interests of the count 
demand that he should have the niost 


was otherwise in the internal management 
ofthe nation. Why did the right hon. gent. 
make this distinction? Was not this a 
most dangerous doctrine? Are we not 
taught to consider the power of his Ma- 
jesty and that of the country as one and 


supports the other? Are not the powers 
of his Majesty in external war materially 
influenced by the internal management 
of the country? With respect to the 
power of creating peers he differed very 
much from the ge hon. gent. The 
right hon. gent. had been careful to state. 
the few creations which had taken place 
during his admjnistration; and he had: 
been no less studious to point out’a period 
wherein he conceived the power of creat- 
ing peers to have been abused. But he 


forward was by no means an abuse of the 
royal prerogative; and that these creations 
were highly necessary and. expedient. 
They were necessary to give to the House 
of. Peers an accession of property and in- 
fluence corresponding to the growing 
prosperity of the nation. As to the dan- 
ger of bad advice being given to the 
Regent, he could see no reason for assum- 
ing that a Regent would be influenced 
by bad advisers any more than a King; 
and to his mind it appeared most clear, 


port of the restrictions in the one case, 
would equally apply in the other. 

As to the household establishment, 
which the right hon. gent. was at first 
unwilling to enter upon this evening, he 
would say, that the officers of the house- 
hold are officers appointed for the purpose 
of supporting the splendour and magnifi- 
cence of the crown. The House would do 
well to consider, that in all the plans of 
reform which had yet been submitted to 
them, no reformer had ever attempted to 


This had always been considered as es- 
sential to the executive ; and surely they 
could not think it proper, in the present 
case, to attempt to rr that splendour 


from the executive. To his: Majesty that 


vest him with all the powers of that pre- 


ample powers in that respect; but that it 


the same, and that the one assists and - 


would contend that the instance brought ° 


that any arguments, which applied insup- - 


encroach-on the magnificence of the throne. ° 
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splendour was now useless ; it could mi- 
nister to him no enjoyment, it could afford 
himno gratification. Why therefore should 
there be two households? Surely in the 
present state of the nation, when economy 
was sonecessary, and considerin g how little 
prospect there was of ; his Majesty’s reco- 
very, it was every thing but wise, to sad- 
dle the nation with two establishments, 
one for his Majesty and the other for the 
Regent. What however was the object of 
the proposed limitation of the Regent’s 
controul over the royal household? The 
whole object was professed to be delicacy 
to his Majesty, that his Majesty may find 
on his recovery the same persons around 
him whom he saw previous to“his cala- 


-mity. If this was the object, he must say, 


that the method proposed afforded no such 
security; according to this resolution the 
Queen might remove them if she pleased, 
and he did not know that in this respect a 
tribute of ‘delicacy was more likely to be 

aid by her Majesty than by his royal 
hi hness. But the body to which he al- 
luded, the lords of the bed-chamber, &c. 
was also a political body, and the question 
now was, not whether the influence of 
such a political body should remain, but 
whether it should be put into other hands 
than those of the Regent? (Hear, hear!) 
—Many books had been lately written on 
the subject of the influence of the crown, 
and some by honourable and right ho- 
nourable members of that House. In 
some of these, it was contended, and with 
great show of reason, that the influence of 
the crown has not been lately increased, 
and was barely sufficient for the due car- 
rying on of the business of the nation. He 
would put it to those gentlemen who en- 
tertained these sentiments, how they could 


‘conscientiously vote on the present oc- 


casion, that the powers of the executive 
ought to be limited. He would put it to 
those gentlemen who had the most recent 
experience of the difficulties thrown in 
the way of government by the different 
parties in that House, and in the country, 
to say, if they found the management of 


the public affairs with the unimpaired vi- 


our of the crown, so very easy a matter. 
But, if the influence of parties prevailed at 
present, what would they be during a Re- 
gency? A Regency, as was well known, 
was the period when factions of all kinds 
‘were sure to prevail the most. Was it the 
duty of the Committee then to weaken the 
arm of the executive at a period whien it 
ought to be the strongest? He would, 
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therefore, put it to the Committee, if it. 
was not their duty so to legislate on the 
present occasion, as to prevent the danger to 
be apprehended from the collision of these 
factions and parties, and so as to prevent. _ 
the undue diminution of the influence of 
the crown. He therefore moved, as an, 
Amendment, That the Jast words of ‘the. 
Resolution, “ subject’ to such Restrictions 
and limitations as should be provided,” 
be omitted; but in moving this Amend- 


.ment, he abstained from any reference to 


the limitations which were connected with 
the custody of his Majesty’s person, and 
the arrangement of his household, as those 
were to become the object of future dis. 
cussion. 
Mr. Canning rose and spoke as follows: 
—Sir, having upon a former occasion taken 
the liberty of intimating to the Committee 
the opinion, that I had formed respecting 
the restrictions, which my right hon. 
friend then declared his intention to pro- 
pose, and which, in a most perspicuous 
and able speech, he has now proposed to 
us, I was anxious to follow my right hon. 
friend, and to explain as early as possible 
the grounds upon whi¢h I differ this night 
from him in opinion. Iwas anxious to do 
this, before the debate could possibly have 
grown into asperity or contention,—aspe- 
rity in which I utterly disclaim any parti- 
cipation—contention in which, I trust, I 
need not assure my right hon. friend I 
should be most unwilling to engage in any 
difference with him. I nevertheless most 
readily gave way to the hon. gent. (Mr. 
Lamb) who has just sat down, whom trom 
our-concurrence in sentiment on this occa- 
sion I believe I may call in a parlia- 
mentary, as Iam happy to call him ina 
prizate sense my hon. friend ;—and whom 
can with sincerity “assure, that no one 
has listened to him with more pleasure, 
than I have done; more particularly from 
his having discussed the subject in debate 
with that moderation, with which such a 
discussion ought to be commenced, and 
with which I hope it is to continue to be 
conducted. 
Sir, after the various and ample discus- 
sion which the great question, upon which 
we are engaged, has undergone, we are now 
arrived at that point in our proceedings, at 
which the opinions of those who have hi- 
therto generally agreed, may naturally be 
expected to separate and diverge; at which 
many of those who have hitherto felt them- 
selves bound to go along with my right 
hon, nae in pursuance of the precedent, 
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cided in 1788, and of circumstances essen- 


_ in the light of authoritative precedent. 


sion, told back upon all the antecedent 
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which he most properly has proposed as 
the general rule of his conduct, may ap- 
ptehend, and, in my judgment correctly, 
that the precedent which has kept us to- 
ether thus far, ceasesto apply. In short, 
ir, we are arrived at that point, where au- 
thority fails us, and where discretion 
must begin. Justly as the precedent of 
1788, has been represented as affording a 
rule for the conduct of parliament in all 
cases of similar visitation—as the sure ba- 
sis of all future legislation upon emergen- 
cies like that to which it applied ; it seems 
obvious, that it is only so Be as the cir- 
cumstances of the emergency are alike, 
and only so far as the precedent itself was 
completed, that there is any just ground 
for reasoning conclusively-from its autho- 
To the discussion of points not de- 


tially different from those of that time, we 
come as to so many new questions; un- 
biassed by the authority of a precedent not 
strictly applicable, and unfettered in our 
judgments, so long as we keep the range 
of our respective opinions within the 
sphere of the constitutions 

The authority attributed, and justly at- 
tributed to the precedent of 17838 is two- 
fold—that which belongs to it as a pro- 
ceeding of parliament ; and that which it 
derives from the sanction of the great 
names of those, who devised and conduct- 
ed the parliamentary proceedings of that 
day. The first branch of this division— 
its authority as a proceeding of parlia- 
ment, is again distinguishable into two 
parts; that which actually received the 
final sanction of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and that which was left inchoate 
but imperfect. The former may be justly 
described in strict parliamentary language 
as a parliamentary precedent. The latter, 
whatever opinion we may entertain of 
what might possibly or even probably 
have been the ultimate decision of the two 
Houses respecting measures in progress, 
but not completed, cannot be considered 


It has been argued by my right hon. 
friend, and well and rightly argued, that 
the authority of what was done at that pe- 
riod by the two Houses of Parliament had 
been greatly augmented by the subsequent 
approbation of his Majesty after his reco- 
very; that the royal authority having, 
when revived, sanctioned retrospectively 
the proceedings adopted during its suspen- 


stages of their progres’, and gave an effect 
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to what had been done equivalent to the 


royal assent to any act of parliament. But 
though such may have been the effect of — 
his Majesty’s subsequent approbation upon 
such part of those proceedings, as had re- 
ceived the final sanction of the two Houses 
of Parliament, it cannot be contended, 
that such approbation told equally in cone | 
firmation of those other parts of the prece- 
dent, which neither had been previously, 
nor were subsequently, carried into effect; 
which were merely the acts of the House 
of Commons, and had never received the 
sanction of the other House. On the con- 
trary, if that, which had been agreed to 
by both Houses, is admitted to have re- 
ceived confirmation by being subsequently 
approved of by his Majesty, I am intitled 
to insist by a parity of reasoning, that, . 
whatever parts are so defective as not to 
have received the sanction even of both 
Houses of Parliament, cannot possibly be 


considered as of authority equally binding, 


If such proceedings being found imperfect 
and incomplete at the time of the King’s 
recovery, because not having then received 
the concurrence of one of the branches of 
the legislature ; if the Regency Bill then 
in the House of Lords had carried forward — 
to their completion, and passed with a 
prospective view, undoubtedly the provi- 
sions of that Bill would have been bindin 


-as the act of the whole of the legislature ; 


and this would surely have been the course 
pursued had it been the purpose of the 
parliament or of the government of that 


day to make the Regency Bill of 1789 a 


precedent for all future occasions. But if, 
so far from having been approved of, 


adopted, and enacted into law, the Re- 


4 


gency Bill was immediately upen the 
King’s recovery rejected by the Lords, is 
the mere circumstance of its having been 
proposed and discussed, and formally de- 
cided upon in one House of Parliament, to 
be considered as placing it on the same 
footing with proceedings clothed with full 
parliamentary authority, and having re- 
n the ve rounds upon which my 
right hon. friend? ind I agit’ 
with him in contending, for the authority 
of the former part of the proceedings of 
1788, which we have hitherto faithfully — - 
copied ; I must deny the same validity to 
the remainder ; unless we are prepared to 
exalt conjecture into precedent; to give — 
the face of legislation to the projects of 
former times ; and to equalise solemn and 
recorded acts of parliament with the traced. 
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intentions of individuals, ot at most of one | 


branch of the legislature. 


"Phere is, however, another species of 


authority, not binding indeed as that of the 
legislature, but one nevertheless of no small 
obligation, derived from the character of 
those engaged.in any great political trans- 
-action. Of him who carried through this 
House those proceedings, which furnish 
the precedent for the measures now under 
discussion, it cannot be necessary for me 
to say, that I cherish his memory with as 
much affection and veneration as any man, 
who is the most forward to quote or to imi- 
tate his conduct. Yet.ardent as is my at- 
tachment to the character, and deep and 
unfeigned as is my respect for the opinions 
of Mr. Pitt, I still cannot think myself 
warranted to claim, nor can I expect that 
others—that the House—would allow the 
‘authority of those opinions, great as it may 
be, an equal weight with the positive en- 
actments of the legislature. This I could 
not do, nor expect others to concur in do- 
ing, even if in looking back to the history 
and progress of the proceedings in 1788, I 
were to find, that the course then pursued, 
in framing the provisions for the establish- 
ment of the Regency, had been marked 
from the beginning by some. principle as 
clearly defined—as that which formed the 
foundation of the prior part of those pro- 
ceedings: namely, of the averment of the 
right and duty of the two Houses to pro- 
vide for the exercise of the regal power. 
But nothing can be more distinguishable 
than the two different stages of tlie pro- 
ceeding upon that emergency: that in 
which parliament affirmed and established 
the right of the two Houses to provide, and 
that in which it. proceeded to frame the 
provision: distinguishable not.more in the 
degrees of their intrinsic importance, than 
in those of the authority which they re- 
spectively derive from parliamentary or 
individual. sanction. 

The right of the two. Houses was pro- 
claimed and maintained by Mr. Pitt: that 
is the point on which his authority is 
truly valuable ; on that point it was con- 
firmed by the adoption of both Houses of 
Parliament: it.was acted upon by them 
to the fullest extent; and that proceeding 
of the two Houses. it. was, which received 
the subsequent sanction of the crown. 
The principles, upon which this. right was 
affirmed, and exercised, if true at all,.are 

true universally, for all times and on all 
occasions. If they were the principles of 
the constitution in 1788, they are equally 


soin 1811. The lapse of twenty two years 
has not impaired—the lapse of centuries 
cannot impair them. But the mode in 
which the right so asserted should be 
exercised, the precise provisions to be 
framed for the temporary substitution of 
the executive power,—these were ne- 
cessarily then, as they must be now, mat- 

ters not of eternal and invariable principle, — 
but of prudence and expediency, In re- 
gard to these, therefore, the authority of 
the opinions of any individual, however 
great and wise and venerable, can be 
taken only with reference to the circum- 
stances of the time in which he had to act, 
and are not:to be applied without change 
or modification to other times and cir- 
cumstances. We have Mr. Pitt’s authority 
against such an application of them, for if 
he had thought the Regency Bill ought 
to have passed as a model for future times, 
why was it dropped? why was it not com- 
pleted and recorded together with the 
foregoing part of the proceedings of thas 
day ? Nor is the final fate of the Ranepet 
Bill the only argument against the conclus 
sive authority of its provisions. In the 
very progress of it through this House, any 
man, who has read or can remember the 
history of that period, must know, that 
opinions were greatly divided with respect 
to many parts of that Bill, even among 
those who were generally favourable to its 
object, and to Mr. Pitt’s administration ; 
and that, in the very last stage of . its 
progress, when the Bill was in the hands 
of the Speaker, and ready to take its flight 
to the Lords, Mr. Pitt, consented to two 
most material alterations with respect to 
some of the restrictions, which we have 
this night proposed for our adoption :» the 
first limiting the restriction of the preroga- 
tive of creating peers to three years, re- 
commended, I believe, by the late Sir 
‘Wm. then Mr. Pulteney, the other re- 
serving to parliament the power of recon- 
sidering that clause which restricted the 
grant of offices for life, in the case of any 
person, whom the Regent might appoint 
to the office of Lord Chancellor. I am, 
therefore surely borne out in my argu- 
ment, that the proceedings upon the Bill 


-are not fairly to be assimilated in authority 


to those- previous procedings of both 


Houses, which were founded on. consti- 
tutional principles applicable to all times 
and all circumstances; but that the pro- 
visions of the Bill were shaped and fashion- 
ed to the porvenion circumstances and - 


exigency 0 


the occasion. It follows thas 
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they are liable to be so shaped and 
fashioned now, without any derogation 
from the authority, or any deriliction of 
the principles of the legislature of that 
day 3. or of that great man, by whom the 
deliberations of this branch of the legis- 
lature were particularly guided. 

Having thas cleared away from the 
discussion all ‘that undué influence, which 
has been attempted to be raised on pre- 
sumed authority, and which if admitted 
would bea bar to any discussion at all, 
I come now, Sir, to an impartial consider- 
ation of the nature and principles of the 
question immediately before us. Omit- 
‘ting for the present any reference to the 
former period, of which so much has been 

_ said, TI shall take the liberty to consider 
the measure now proposed to us upon its 
own grounds, and with reference to the 
time and to the circumstances in which it 
is proposed. What then is the nature of 
the duty imposed upon us by the emer- 
— in which we stand? What steps 

ave been already taken by us in dis- 
charge of that duty? What is the precise 
object of this night’s deliberation ? 

We have already solemnly determined 
that it is the right as well as the duty of 
the two Houses of Parliament to provide 
for the due discharge of the royal func- 
tions during the lamented incapacity of 
the sovereign. In effecting this purpose we 
are all agreed, that, while we provide for 
the temporary exercise of the regal power, 
every necessary provision should be made 
to secure to his Majesty the effectual re- 
sumption of his functions in the happy 
event of his recovery. We are all agreed 
that the most advisable and expedient 
mode of carrying on the executive go- 
vernment during this interval will be by 
a sole Regent; and that the Regent so to 
be appointed should be no other than the 
illustrious individual by birth and situation 

_ Nearest to the throne. The question. of 
‘to-night is, what portion of the regal 
owers and prerogatives should be given 

to the Regent for the execution of the 

arduous trust confided to him; or what 
portion withholden from him, for the pur- 

ose (as I understand) of marking that it 
is a trust confided, and not a right ad- 

judged to him? 7 
Apprehensions have been shadowed out 

rather than expressed by my right hon. 

friend, that, if the whole prerogatives were 
made over to the illustrious person in ques- 
tion, he, but not he more than any other 
indjvidual placed in similar circumstances, 
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might be led to regard himself in another 
light than that of a trustee:—that, in the’ 
full and unrestricted exercise of the powers 
of the sovereign, he might forget that 
they were exercised by him only in the 
name and on the behalf of their. rightful 
possessor; that he might consider them 
as an inheritance, rather than as a deposit, - 
to be restored entire and unimpaired, 
whenever it may be the will of Providence 
to re-establish the health of his Majesty. 
I confess I do not share in these apprehen- 
sions. The case itself—the discussions in 
this and in the other House of Parliament 
—the sentiments expressed so distinctly 
and unequivocally in every part of our 
recorded proceedings—the common sense 
and feeling of the whole country—all 
must concur to shew tothe Regent the real 
nature of his trust and office: even if, in 
the absence of any or all of these indica- 
tions, it were possible that he could have 
conceived any powers to be vested in him, 
which would not be to be resumed by his 
Majesty at the moment of his recovery. 
The quantum of power, to be confided 
to the Regent, must then be decided by 
other considerations than that of the dan- 
ger, to be apprehended from a mistake so 
monstrous on the part of the Regent him- 
self, an apprehension in my: judgment 
altogether visionary. We must consider 
what is the task which the Regent will 
have to perform, and what are the powers 
requisite for its due performance. Having 
found and recorded the actual incapacity 
of the sovereign: having assumed and as- 
serted the right and the duty of the two 
Houses of Parliament to supply that inca- 
pacity, let us now consider, what is the 
nature of the business, which through in- 
capacity stands still, and which we are to 
find the means of carrying on. It is the 
business of a mighty monerchy. It con- 
sists in the exercise of functions as large as 
the mind of man can conceive :—in the 
regulation and direction of the affairs of a 
great, afree, and a powerful people ;—in 
the care of their internal security and ex- 
ternal interests ;—-in the conduct of foreign 
negociations ;—in the decision of the 
vital questions of peace and war ;—and in 
the administration of the government 
throughout ail the parts, provinces, and - 
dependencies of an empire, extending it- 
self into every quarter of the globe. 
This is the awful office of a King; the 
temporary execution of which we are now 
about to devolve upon the Regent. What 
is it--considering the irresponsibility of 
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the sovereign as an essential part of the 
- constitution,—what is it that affords a se- 
curity to the people for the faithful exer- 
cise of all these important functions ? The 
responsibility of ministers. What are 
- the means by which these functions oper- 
ate? They are those which, according to 
the inherent imperfection of human nature, 
~ have at all times been the only motives to 
- human actions, the only controul upon 
them of certain and permanent operation, 
the punishment of evil and the reward 
of merit. Such then being the functions 
of monarchical government, and such be- 
ing the means of rendering them efficient 
to the purposes of good government, are 
we to be told that, in providing for its de- 
legation, while it is not possible to curtail 
those powers, which are in their nature 
harsh and unpopular, it is necessary to 
abridge these milder, more amiable and 
endearing prerogatives, which bear an 
aspect of grace and favour towards the 
subject? or are we to be told that in de- 
priving the Regent of the means of grace 
to sweeten the exercise of power, while 
we impose upon him all the invidious 
functions of government, we are not mak- 
ing a most serious change in that branch 
of the constitution, which we profess our 
desire to uphold in all its powers and pre- 
rogatives ? 

My right hon. friend says, that our 
duty and indeed our right to act is limited 
by the necessity which creates it. We 
should not be justified, he contends, in 
doing any thing, but what the pressure of 
this necessity actually requires to be done. 
I adopt my right hon. friend’s _ princi- 
ple: but I apply it differently. What 
is necessary is, to provide for carrying on 
the functions of the disabled sovereign : 
‘What is not necessary is, to change their 
‘nature. What is necessary is, that the 
government should go on: What is not 
necessary is, that part of it should be 
arrested. We are compelled by neces- 
sity to delegate the exercise of the execu- 
tive authority to a Regent: but there is 
no necessity for making that exercise more 
difficult in his hands than in those of the 
rightful possessor ; for imposing new dif- 
ficulties upon this arduous office—dimi- 
nishing the means of its efficiency—and 
‘adding to the irksomeness of its burthen. 
It is neither necessary nor politic, in my 
opinion, to mark distrust and jealousy, 
when, by the free tender of a magnani- 
mous confidence, we might alleviate at 
jegst the heavy responsibility which we 


impose, and furnish incitements to the 
faithful discharge of it, such as jealousy 
and distrust are little calculated to inspire. 

But perhaps the prerogatives of the 
crown are more than adequate to the 


discharge of its important duties, more 


than sufficient to maintain the dignity and 
lustre of that throne, which he, to whom 
we are now entrusting the support of its 
rights and powers, will in due time him- 
self be called to fill? Perhaps this tempo- 
rary delegation affords an opportunity for 
trying an experiment, which in the per- 
son of the rightful occupant could not be 
tried without danger. 

Sir, I confess I dread the example of 
this experiment, not for any use which I 
believe to be intended to be made of it 
by my right hon. friend, most assured! 
not, but from the manner in which it is 
likely to be welcomed, felt, and treasured 
up for future use by others, who may be 
disposed to employ it for purposes very 
foreign to his views. I am not one of 
those, Sir, who think the crown alread 
too powerful. That, I am convinced, is 
not the sentiment of my right hon. friend 
any more than it is mine. And being of 
opinion that the executive power in this 
country does not possess too much influ- 
ence, or too extensive means of rewarding 
public services, 1 must in consistency 
with that opinion, contend that, whatever 

ortion of the powers of the crown shall 
be withheld from the Regent, will be so 
much taken away from what is necessary 
for the due discharge of the indispensible 
functions of the monarchy. 

This, Sir, is my general view, with 
regard to the proposed restrictions, or ra- 
ther, of the principle of restriction itself 
as applied to the munificent prerogatives 
of the crown in the hands of the Regent. 
Thus I think of it, as compared generall 
with the general principles of the consti- 
tution. But is there any peculiar consi- 
deration arising out of the times in which 
we live, arising out of the present circum- 
stances of the country, which lessens the 
force of the objections, which I have taken 
the liberty to urge, and renders that’ 
course safe and profitable now, which, I 
think, I have shewn to be generally 
inexpedient ? The answer to this question 
is, the precedent of 1788. Sir, I will not 
say that in 1788 restrictions might not 
have been expedient. 1 will not go into 
the circumstances, because I will not re- 
vive the animosities, of that period. 
But if not absolutely necessary then, at 
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least they might have been harmless. 
I perfectly concur in the observation of 
my hon. friend opposite (Mr. Lamb) as 
to the difference between the circum- 
stances of the country in the year 1788 
and at the present moment. I agree with 
him, that my right hon. friend, in stating 
that difference to consist merely in the 
simple opposition of a state of war toa 
state of peace, has treated this argument 
with somewhat of levity, and greatly un- 
der-rated its force. My right hon. friend 
seems to think, that the only effect of such 
a difference in the situation of the country, 
is to render such of the royal functions 
asare particularly and directly applicable 
toa state of war, more necessary to be 
preserved in full efficiency on this occa- 
sion than in the year 1788. Surely this 
is a very narrow and imperfect view of 
the question. When I admit, that, in 
time of profound peace, some of the func- 
tions of the executive government might 
' have remained in repose with little dis- 
advantage, as compared with that which 
would result from suspending their activity 
in a time of war; do I, therefore, mean 
that the difference between a state of war 
and a state of peace, as bearing upon the 
question, consists exclusively in military 
operations ? Do I mean that the powers 
of the executive government which enable 
the Sovereign to meet the exigencies of 
war, are. those only, which are exercised 
in the management of fleets and armies ? 
Do i mean that there are peace preroga- 
_tives and war prerogatives, perfectly dis- 
tinct in their nature, one half of which 
may occasionally be suspended, so that 
the other half be continued in activity ? 
No, Sir, a state of war is not merely a 
state implying military enterprizes and 
military dangers, and requiring military 
means and exertions. It isa state of civil, 
as wellas military hazard and difficulty. 
Failures as extensive as unexpected, and 
‘as unmerited as either, must at least. be, 
contemplated as. possible in the course of 
a war—even of one generally fortunate, 
and well conducted—the pressure of pe- 
cuniary burdens upon all classes of the 
community, is necessarily aggravated ; 
trade sufiers; danger is apprehended ; 
and. does my right hon. friend conceive, 


‘then, that.astate of war involving the pos- 
sibility of so many perils—of so much 
public embarrassment and national disap- 

intment, must not materially augment 
- the difficulties in every part of the home 


administration. of the government? Does 
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my right hon. friend state the question — 
fairly, when he supposes it to bear only on 

the conduct of the war itself ; and on the 

powers directly and specifically applicable. 
to military operations ? Does it not affect 

the whole of the powers of the govern. 

ment ? And can it beexpedient, isiteven — 
consistent with a just regard to the secu. 
rity of the nation, that the general powers 
of the kingly office; necessary, even in 
time of peace, for conducting the adminis. 
tration of the country, shouldbe restricted © 
at a time, when the person in whose hands 
they are placed is called to the task of 
carrying on an arduous war, encompassed 
with all the various and accumulated dif- 
ficulties, foreign and domestic, which are 
inevitably inseparable from such a state of 
things? - 

Do not let it be imagined, Sir, that, in 
stating these difficulties, it is my wish to 
magnify them beyond their just size. J 
am desirous of being distinctly understood 
not to entertain the slightest apprehension, 
but that the country possesses in ample 
store, both the spirit and the means to meet 
and successfully to overcome them, (hear! 
hear! hear!) All that I mean to infer | 
from this statement, is, that difficulties of 
such an extensive and complicated nature, 
afford strong grounds of objection against 
imposing any unnecessary restrictions 
upon any of the functions of the executive 
government—that it is not a fair view of 
the nature of these functions, to suppose 
them capable of being separated and par- 
celled out—one for this purpose, one for 
that—one for time of peace, another for 
time of war—but, that the body of the 
prerogatives must be considered as a 
whole, constituting by the assemblage and 
union the aggregate power of the kingly 
office, not as I think greater than is nee 
cessary for the carrying on the govern- 
ment well, and more indispensably neces- 
sary than ever in times of national difficul- 
ty and national exertion. 

My right hon. friend, therefore, does 
not appear to me to have done any thing 
towards extenuating the obvious distinc- 
tion between a season of peace such as 
that of 1788,.and one of war, such as the 
present, or towards reconciling the pre- 
cedent of 1788 in its, provisions and details 
to the exigency of the present occasion, 
by merely keeping alive, what he. is 
pleased to consider the warlike part. of the 
prerogative, of making peers, for instance, 
while he throws that prerogative and 
others generally into abeyance. In at- 
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tempting this he lias indeed done quite 
enough to shew, that he himself distrusts 
and cannot follow out the precedent of 
1788, to shew, that it is not applicable to 
these times; that he cannot adopt the 
Restrictions and Limitations of 1788,jwith- 
out restricting those Restrictions and limit- 
ing those Limitations ; and after a forcible 
and elaborate panegyric upon the Regency 
Bill of 1788—after holding it up, and 
strongly recommending it to the Commit- 
tee as the rule of their conduct—after in- 
timating no small surprise, that any ad- 
mirerof Mr. Pitt should presume to ques- 
tion any part of it as applicable to the 
present state of things, he concludes by 
presenting it in a changed and mutilated 
state, and, I will venture to say, in scarce 
one material clause precisely the same as 
it passed this House in 1789. This is 
surely a singular way of proving the ve- 
neration which he feels for this precedent 
himself, or of inculcating it in others. 
Now, Sir, I have ventured to give it as 
my opinion, that the Restrictions and Li- 
initations of 1789 are not applicable to the 
inert time. My right hon. friend may, 
herefore, have flattered himself, that I 
am one of those, who are to be . gratified 
by his Restrictions and Limitations upon 
them. I do not know whether he is pre- 
pared to hear from me that I disapprove 
is Restrictions and Limitations, upon 
the Restrictions and Limitations even 
more than the original ones ; that think- 
ing the plan altogether objectionable, I 
think this, which he intends as a mitiga- 
tion and improvement, the most objec- 


~tionable part of it. Extraordinary as my 


right hon. friend may think this declara- 
tion at first sight, I flatter myself I shali 
be able to make it intelligible to him, if 
not to induce him to concur in it, 

My sentiments are too well known 
within these walls, not to secure me from 
any imputation of wishing to shut the 
ranks of the peerage against those, whose 
distinguished. merit, in their country’s 
gervice by sea or land, shall hereafter in- 
title them to such exalted honours. The 
achievements of military heroism are by 


‘the common consent of mankind fit ob- 


jects of the highest reward, Would I con- 
sent to check.so legitimate and beneficial 
an ambition ?—to damp an ardour as splen- 
did in its character as pure in its motives ? 
—to withdraw from valour and prowess 
the just incitement which arises from an 
enthusiastic hope of identifying their per- 


sonal fame with the greatness and the glory . 


of their country ? What ! if lord Welling- 

ton, who has displayed so eminently du- 
ring the late campaign, those distinguished 
qualities of a general, which he was sup- 
posed, but falsely supposed, not to pos- 
sess—should, before the conclusion of the 
present year, exhibit to his admiring and 
grateful countrymen another specimen ‘of 
those more shining qualities, for which he 
has been uniformly acknowledged to be 
conspicuous, and should terminate a cam- 
paign, signalized by such consummate 
prudence and skill,- by an achievement 
more congenial perhaps to his nature and 
habits—a -brilliant victory—would I be 
the man to deny to him the well merited 
reward of more exalted rank in the peer- 
age? or, if a gallant admiral. with the 
characteristic enterprise of his profession, 
- should rush into battle with thatanimating 
exclamation, with which Nelson led on the 
battle of the Nile, « A.Peerage or West- 
minster Abbey,” would I be the man to 
contend for-closing against his hopes one 
part of that glorious alternative? for leav- 
ing him, indeed, the monument to cover 
his remains if he should fall; but for 
shutting the ranks of the peerage against 
his living glory ? 

I hope, and trust, Sir, that no hon. gent. 
will suppose such to be my feeling. I 
hope I shall not be so answered, when I 
declare, that I must give my opposition to 
the exception, in favour of mag and 
military peerages, now propose m 
right friend. Far, itdecd, am 
wishing to exclude meritorious individuals 
of these descriptions from the well-earned 
honours of the peerage. Long may such 
honours be so bestowed! many be the 
victories in which they shall be won and 
worn! But the manner, in which 1 wish 
such rewards and distinctions to-be con- 
ferred, is in the ordinary course of the 
constitution ;—in the spontaneous and un- 
fettered exercise of the royal prerogative ; 
—such as it has been for ages—such as it 
is now—such as the very exception, pro- 
posed by my right hon. friend, proves 
that it ought to continue—but such, as 
that exception does not leave or make it. 
I would accomplish this salutary and ne- 
cessary object by the very simple process 
of leaving things as they are, not by first 
lopping off from the royal prerogative the 
power of granting peerages generally ; 
and then turning round again for the pur- 
pose of piecing it again, and restoring its 
former state in part, with a view to mect 
the circumstances of a particular case, It. 
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what we have undone. 


is not—it cannot, be a sound or a just 
principle of legislation, first to undo, and 
in the same breath partially to re-establish 
his in itself is 
irrational : but this is not all. There are 
other objections much more conclusive 
against this exception, than even against 
the general limitation, as it stood before 
the change. The necessary effect of this 
exception would be, not to relieve the 
prerogative from restraint, but to change 
its very nature; to strip that part of it, 
which would be so withdrawn from the 
limitation, of one half of its value. For 
in what does the value of this prerogative 
consist ?—-Not surely in any duty and 
positive obligation imposed upon the pos- 
sessor of it to give or assign a certain 
stipulated reward for a certain definite 
service. He is not to adjudicate the spe- 
cified and rightful earnings of valour or 
merit. There is a grace and favour in the 
reward of eminent public service; there 
is a discretion in selecting them for that 
reward, which can only be found in the 
free choice of the sovereign, and in the 
spontaneous exertion of the royal pre- 
rogative. It is in this view that the grant 
of honours and distinctions is “ twice 
blessed,”’ that, 

“© It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” 
that it endears the bestower and receiver 
to each other ; that the stream of nobility 
springs, as it were, warm from the heart of 
the sovereign, ere it descends upon the 
favoured head of a meritorious subject. 
Strip the prerogative of this grace, this 
discretionary power, and you do not only 
restrict its operation, but you destroy its 
essence. If the law were to direct such 
honours to be conferred, where would be 
the grace? Where would the gratitude be 
due? Where the obligation conferred ? 
Deprived of all appearance of spontaneous 
bounty, the honour would be claimed as 
a right, not acknowledged as a favour, and 
the Regent would be placed in the situa- 
tion of a bare trustee indeed, but of a 
trustee without confidence, authorised only 
to perform in previously specified cases a 
prescribed and indispensable duty. 

Nor is this the only objection: To 
change discretion into necessity, and grace 
into obligation would be bad enough. 
But how full is the prescribed task it- 
self of difficulties in the execution? By 
the terms of the Resolution it would in 
effect, be obligatory on the Regent to con- 
fer the honours of the peerage upon any 
person, who may “achieve any signal 
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naval or military services.” Such words 
allow great latitude of construction; and 
may be productive, under the various in. 
terpretations that may be put upon them, 
of much and serious embarrassment to 
the government of the Regent. Ifa sig- 
nal and decisive victory—such as should 
decide the fate of a campaign or lead to 
the conclusion of a peace—such as the 
victories of Marlborough or prince Eu. | 
gene, should be gained,—there would un-. 
questionably be nodifficulty,—every bod 
would be agreed upon the merits of pa 
a service, and would admit the indubita. 
ble claim, peeing it, to the rewards 
ofthe peerage. But such decisive actions 
and such unquestionable results are not to 
be looked for in the ordinary course of 
war. On the other hand a signally dis. 
astrous defeat might possibly befal a coun- 
try without any blame being imputable to - 
to the commander—nay even after he 
might have performed every duty that 
could be required of him in a most ex. 
emplary manner. Still, however, in such 
a case (I trust a most improbable one) 
there might be no great embarrassment 
to the Regent. Noone would blame him 
for not marking even consummate ability, 
shining erat unmerited misfortune with 
splendid reward. But between these two 
| extremes may probably be found most of 
those military services, the merits of which 
would become the subject of discussion, 
if they chanced to be performed during 
the interval while the honours of the 
peerage are exclusively appropriated, and 
consecrated by act of parliament, to mili- 
tary merit. Numberless cases may exist’ 
between the distant limits which I have 
described,—and who but must foresee in 
the practice of this exception an endless 
source of embarrassing discussions, of 
jealousies and invidious comparisons, no 
less injurious to the public service, than 
perplexing and inconvenient tothe Re- 
gent? Am I pains an imaginary case? 
The course of the last twelve months has 
furnished precisely such an instance, as | 
have ventured to anticipate for the present 
year. It must be in the recollection of 
every gentleman present, that the glorious 
victory (so I must call it) of Talavera 
did not meet with the unanimous suflirage 
of this House. If that had heen an 
achievement’ under the Regent’s cogni- 
zance, to. be dealt with according to the 
provisions of this bill, he would have been 
accused by the hon, gentlemen opposite 
of having abused the discretion confided 
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to him, and squandered the honours of the 

erage. For I will not put -the other 
supposition, that he could have withholden 
the peerage from lord Wellington on that 
occasion——And who is sanguine enough 
to hope, that all the * achievements” of 
the year to come will be of a character 
more unequivocal, of less disputable glory 
than the battle of Talavera? 

So far, therefore, from correcting the 
limitation as it originally stood, I contend, 
that the exception makes it infinitely 
worse. Whether the Regent should grant 
or should withhold the honours of which 
he is made the steward, his conduct would 
be equally liable to question; nor would 
it be any trifling practical inconvenience, 
that the early part of the next session of 
parliament should be occupied, as it pos- 
sibly might be, in inquiries how far that 
officer of parliament may have made a 
proper use of the portion of the preroga- 
tive committed, not to his discretion, but 
to his responsible charge. “Much better 
would it be to suspend the prerogative al- 
together, than to vest it in so mutilated a 
state, and on such perplexing conditions, 
in the hands of the Regent. Better would 
it be, that for one year military merit 
should go without its reward, or that 

ofa at once resolve, as it were, 
that this year shall be barren of glory, 
than that the royal prerogative should be 
exhibited in a state so shackled and de- 
graded—in a state so inadequate to its 
purposes and so foreign to its nature. 

So much, Sir, for the limitation of the 
limitation proposed by my right hon. 
friend. But now as to the limitation it- 
self. Is it exclusively in cases of military 
or naval merit, that it is essential to the 
best interests of the state, that the person 
exercising the royal authority should have 
the unrestricted prerogative of creating 


_ peers? Are there not other instances in 


which the exercise of such a prerogative, 
unfettered by limitations, is equally ne- 
cessary to enable a Regent well und bene- 
ficially to administer the affairs of the na- 
tion? I will suppose, for instance, that the 
eminent person now holding the Great 
Seal, might be desirous of retiring from 
Office ; and that the Regent might in con- 
sequence select for his successor, some one 
of the ornaments of the bar. Now, under 


‘the restriction, which I am now consider- 


ing, the Regent could not elevate the ob- 

ject of his choice to the peerage. A Lord 

Keeper might indeed*be appointed, and I 

am aware, that in the eye of the law, the 
VOL, XVIIIe 


‘of the Regent. 


Lord Keeper and the Lord Chancellor are 


the same: whether Lord Keéper or lord 


Chancellor he is by virtue of his office 


prolocutor of the House of Lords: But if 


he cannot be raised to the peerage, must 
not great inconvenience at least, perhaps 
more than inconvenience, be felt in the 
progress of -public business, when he, who 
presides over the proceedings of the peers, 
not being a peer himself, can take no share 
in their debates, but must remain as mute 
as the mace upon their table? 

Other cases may easily be imagined, 
wherein the operation of this limitation 
would interfere with the completion of 
arrangements, either for forming an, ad- 
ministration, or for the conduct of affairs 
in parliament. But I think I have stated 
enough to justify the opinion, that the pre- 
rogative ought to remain unfettered ; and 
that, at all events, it would be more be- 
coming to withhold it altogether, than to 
grant it under restrictions never before de- 
vised or imagined; restrictions by which 
we should, in effect, reserve to ourselves 
the power of controuling the exercise of 


that part of the prerogative, which we con- 


fer, and should teil the Prince Regent, that, 
while we allowed- him to administer the 
functions of royalty in the name and on 
the behalf of the sovereign, we were deter- 
mined to constitute ourselves *‘ Viceroys” 
over him. 
As to any argument to be deduced from 
a supposed abuse of this prerogative, or 
from the too lavish use of it, either in. re- 
cent or former times, the fault of that argo- 
ment’is, that it would lead not to a tem- 
rary, but to perpetual restriction of it. 
t would lead to abridging the prerogative 
in the possession of the crown, not to a 
mere partial ‘suspension of it in the hands 
But I agree with my right 
hon. friend, and with my hoa. friend on the 
other side of the House, (Mr. Lambe) that 
the imputation of an extravagant use of this 
prerogative, is at least excessively exag- 
gerated. In very late. times, and by the 


present administration, either whilst I was _ 


connected with it or since, certainly there 
has been a most sparing use of the power 
of creating peers. But, looking back to 
former administrations, to which this abuse 
is imputed, I must say, I very much doubt, 
whether the House of Lords, numerous as 
it now is, has been so augmented as to 
bear a greater proportion than heretofore, 
to the -weight and influence of the Com- 
mons, and generally to the increased dif- 
fusion of wealth throughout-all classes of 
2L 
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recorded in our history one instance, and 
one only, of a flagrant abuse of this power 
for political purposes; that in the reign 
of queen Anne; when the Tory adminis- 
tration, by pouring twelve newly created 
peers in one day into the House of Lords, 
established a majority in their own favour. 
But even this abuse, if it were likely to 


. be imitated, could not now be imitated 


successfully. It must be admitted, that 
the addition of twelve peers, when the 
whole number consisted but of 200, must 
have borne a considerable proportion to 
the whole. But now when the House of 
Lords consists of 360 peers, what would 
be the addition of twelve, even if in the 
present times such a stroke were likely to 
be ventured ; and how much greater must 
the addition be to make such a stroke per-. 


-manently decisive! And here again the 


arguifent goes too far for the object to 
which itisapplied. Ifthere be this danger 
in the unlimited power of creating peers, 


_the hmitation, to be effectual, must be 


madepermanent. But toall such stretches 


- of prerogative the House well knows, that 


_ there is a limitation more operative than 


the provisions of a bill; more efficacious 
than any system of checks and balances, 
the controul of public opinion. 

The same objections, which I have 
stated to the general suspension of the 
prerogative of making peers, apply ac- 
cording to their kind and degree to the 
next restriction—that upon the grant of 

atent offices or pensions for life. Much 
Ge been said of late years, of the greatex- 
tent of this patronage and of the expe- 
diency of reducing it. I have never, any 
more than my right hon. friend, allowed 
the truth of these statements. Investiga- 
tion has shewn them to be exaggerated : 
and even if it were possible for me to con- 
sent to any change in the system, it cer- 
tainly should not be to one, that should 
materially diminish its amount, though it 
might alter the mode of administering it. 


_ But that there must, and ought to exist, in 


the hands and at the discretion of the crown, 
means, and ample means too, for the re- 
muneration of public service in the civil 
and political departments of the state, I 
am, and have always been, decidedly of 
opinion. The legitimate use ‘of such 


‘means appears to be in the facility which 


they afford for winning men of ability, 
who may have no very ample property, 
into the public service. On this ground 
J have hitherto supported, and on this 
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the community. It is true, that there is 
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ground, I shall continue to support them, 
On the bench, from which my right hon, 
friend has spoken, may be found sufficient . 
proof of the utility of such means of res 
muneration. .My right hon. friend (the. . 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself, is-a 
proof of their advantageous application to 
the public service, brought as he was, at 
the formation of the government in 1807, 
from an honourable profession, of which, 
if he had continued a member, he must - 
unquestionably have risen tothe head, to 
take a share in the administration of the 
government. The sacrifice of these pros- 
pects his Majesty had most graciously in- 
tended to compensate by the grant for 
life of a sinecure office, had not this House 
interfered by an Address to his Majesty, 


that he would be graciously pleased to 


grant it only during pleasure. This vote, 
if the question shall ever again be brought 
before parliament, I shall most heartil 

concur in rescinding, and so giving full 
effect to the principle, for the justice of 
which I am contending. Another in- 
stance of the proper application of such 
oftices is to be found on the same bench, 
in the grant of one of the Tellerships of the 
Exchequer, in the last session, to another 
right hon. friend of mine (Mr. Yorke.) 
When I see before me two such instances 
of the beneficial use of this power of call- 
ing great abilities into the public service, 
I cannot consent that this power should 
be suspended. Perhaps there are few pub- 
lic men less interested than I am, in 
any probable arrangement of a new ad- 
ministration. I speak, therefore, with 
the more freedom upon these subjects. 
And as to any misuse, which may be a 

prehended: from favour and partiality in 
the distribution of such offices as may fall 
vacant, during the continuance of the 
Regency, I will fairly own, that, if his 
royal highness should have the power of | 
rewarding the long and disinterested at- 
tachment, the steady and tried fidelity, and 
the great public talents of any individual, 
who even might not have strietly earned ~ 
such reward by actual labour in office, I 
should not grudge such an exercise of the 
power of the Regent; nor think it more 
than a reasonable compensation to - his 
royal highness for the cares, the anxieties, 
and the embarrassments of the situation 


.the duties of which he is called upon to 


discharge. ; 

One argument for these restrictions, is, 
that the powers and prerogatives they 
withbold, might, if confided to the Regent, — 
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constitute a bar to the resumption of the 
royal functions by his’ Majesty on his 
happy restoration to health. “The suppo- 
sition, that such an effect could be pro- 
duced by such a cause, appears to me in 
the highest degree extravagant and ridi- 
culous. Can any man seriously believe, 
that all the possible chance of the fallin 
in of offices for life, all the various casual- 
ties, which within a year, could occur to 
create vacancies, (for it must be recollect- 
ed that they must fall vacant before they 
can be given away)—or that even all the 
abuse which could take place in the dis- 
tribution of peerages during the Regency, 
could so fortify the government of the Re- 
gent, within that period, as to enable him, 
(if so inclined) to prevent his Majesty’s 
ready resumption of his power in case of 
his recovery ? What tendency even have 
such causes to produce such an effect? 
Where ‘is the man who, though neither 
formidable, nor mischievous, would’ yet, 
if elevated to the peerage and made for- 
midable by a pension or a sinecyre, be 
enabled to stand in the breach and to ob- 
struct the King’s reoccupation of his 
throne? 

- The argument, if argument it may be 
called, and the apprehension, in which it 
pretends to be founded, appear to me per- 
fectly senseless. There is moreover a 
strange inconsistency in the different ar- 
guments respecting these powers and pre- 
rogatives. When it is proposed to us to 


withhold them from the Regent ; they are | 


represented as wholly unnecessary for the’ 
well carrying on of the government. But 
they are at the same time, it seems, as 
strong to do mischief as they are weak to 
do good. They are strong enough to en- 

danger the whole of the executive govern- 

ment, if abused; and by a strange per- 

verseness inefficacious to their legitimate 

purpose. They are nothing in positive 

activity, but every thing in prospective pre- 

vention—they would not, if properly 

' used, tend to secure a majority in parlia- 

ment, but, with a little stretch, they might 
effect. a revolution. By what process all 

that which is so powerless in esse can be so 

formidable in posse, is what I am at a loss 

to conceive. 

But here again the zeal of controversy 
appears to outrun discretion. For if, in 
fact, the powers to be withholden from the 
Regent, can by their abuse be productive 
of such great inconvenience, and yet 
by their proper exercise be productive of 
se little good, that the executive govern- 


ment can go on very well without them, 
this surely would be’an argument for abo- 
lishing such prerogatives altogether. A 
power capable of doing much mischief, and 
but little good, ought not to be preserved. 

Fortunately, however, the argument is 
good for nothing either way. The appre- 
hension of any opposition being made to 
the return of his Majesty to the exercise of 
his authority, must be felt, even by those 
who use it, to be in the highest degree ex- 
travagant. If I could believe that there 
existed a man, so lost to what is due to 
himself, to his sovereign and to society, as 
to harbour such an idea, I would not only 
not consent to give him power without 
restrictions, but I would not confide to him 
any power at all. 1 would not arm with 
“a pigmy’s straw” that man, into whose 
mind so monstrous a design could even for 
a single moment find admittance. God 
forbid that any power should be granted, 
or any provision made, which could, 
either by perversion or by accident, ob- 
struct his Majesty’s resumption of his 
functions. I would have nothing to im- 
pede, nothing to retard, that resumption 
beyond the moment, at which it should 
please‘a gracious Providence to restore him 
to the wishes of his people. No effort, no 
exertion should be necessary on his part. 
Like the sun, by the mere act of his ap- 
pearance he should disso!ve and dissipate 
all the clouds and vapours by which his 
lustre is obscured. 

But in exact proportion, as we make 
anxious provision for the secure resump- 
tion of his power by the King, I think we 
should abstain from unnecessarily restrict- 
ing the powers of the Regent. These, Sir, 
are not times in which any man can think 
it desirable to cripple the energies of the 
executive government, in whatever hands 
it may be. But we must recollect, that in 
the very circumstances of the Kirig’s situ- 
ation—of his desired, ‘and, (thank God !) 
probable recovery, there is a certain source 
of weakness to the ephemeral and evanes- 
cent government of the Regent, which 
going to repose in the possession of power, 
can never be certain that it may not awake 
and find itself dissolved in the morning. 

There are some species of difficulties, 
Sir, which, when a man has to encounter, 
he feels his courage rise in proportion to 
the task, and is animated by the obstacles 
which oppose him. This is the case where 
he is backed by all, that should be 
his natural support: where he brings the 
full use of ail his means and resources to 
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‘found that the precedent of 1738 did not 


to be revised and retrenched. I say this 
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bear upon the contest in which he is en- 
gaged. But not so, if he goes into the 
eld with his best faculties shackled, with 
jealousy instead of encouragement, at his 
side. The difficulties which we are about 
to impose by the restrictions are of this 
latter description; and tend to dishearten 
and unnerve the executive power at a mo- 
ment, when surely all its energies are ne- 
cessary to be employed. ' 
And after all, the only reasons for pro- 
posing these restrictions appear to resolve 
themselves into this, that they were al- 
ready proposed in 1788. To this I have 
answered that there are two kinds of imi- 
tation; one, that which catches the spirit 
and the principle, and applies them to si- 
nilar circumstances; the other, that which 
takes the dry and dead letter and attempts 
to adapt it to civeumstances wholly dissi- 
milar. My right hon. friend, indeed, has 


suit his case, and therefore, has been re- 
duced to the necessity of endeavouring by 
clipping here and stretching there to make 
it fit. For myself I have truly said, and 
am anxious again to repeat, that I can be 
surpassed by no man in respect and veue- 
ration for the great man, who guided the 
roceedings of 1788. But I am convinced, 
that I do that precedent more honour, in 
considering and approving of it, with re- 
ference to the circumstances of the period 
in which it was proposed, than those do, 
who contend, that the great and fertile and 
perigee mind, that framed it, could, if 
he had happily survived to the present 
times, have devised nothing more appli- 
cable to the emergency, for which we 
have to provide. : 
_ Sir, as my right hon. friend has express- 
ed a wish that no discussion should take 
lace this night upon the last resolution, 
it, is not my intention to go much at length 
into the matter, which is the subject of it. 
The custody of his Majesty’s person, I 
take it to be perfectly clear from every 
analogy of private life, and from all the 
feelings of nature, should be given to poe 
Queen. With respect to the household, I 
must confess, I do not approve of my right 
hon. friend’s proposed arrangement. I 
should much rather attach a large portion 
of that establishment permanently to. the 
service of his Majesty, than have the 
whole of it attached to him for a limited 
period as proposed in the resolution; then 


with as much frankness, as. if advisi 


with my right hon, friend, as a member of 
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the government previous to the bringi 
in of his measure. I should have en ‘ 
mended an attempt now to preserve a pros 
per splendour to surround his Majesty’s 
person during the whole term of his-na. 
tural life, should his illness unfortunately 
be commensurate with his life, rather than, 
leave the matter in prospective dependance 
upon the decision of some future and per- 
haps less. favourable disposed period. 
may be wrong or fanciful in point of feel. 
ing, but I will own, I am not satisfied with 
a provision, which has the appearance of 
fixing a time after which, there is to be no 
hope entertained of his Majesty’s reco- 
very. Ido not wish that there should be 
added.to the preamble of the Bill a clause 
stating, that a period will come and that 
parliament will have to declare that pe- 
riod, whether it be six or twelve months, 
when the recovery of his Majesty will be 
hopeless. Notwithstanding the comments 
which have been made upon my former 
statement of my readiness to have concur- 
red in further adjournments, if proposed, 
now repeat, that I should be much better 
satisfied, that the functions of the crown 
should remain in suspence to the longest 
period of which the exigencies of the pub- 
lic service could possibly admit, than be 
thus reduced to the necessity of defining a 
period at which all hope is to be aban- 
doned, And this appears to me to be the 
effect of providing a larger scale of house- 
hold for a limited time, with a recorded 
admission that it must then be altered;— 
of accumulating comfort and splendour 
upon the period of hope with an avowed » 
view of reducing them to a more con- 
tracted scale at the era of despair. 

Sir, I would do what is right at once, 
and once for all : I should not think any. 
thing right but what was ample both for. 
comfort and for splendour; and I would 
settle the establishment permanently, in 
order that the portion of patronage, whieh 
may be withheld from the Regent, may 
not be given to any body élse. For upon 
this point I perfectly concur with my hon. 
friend on the other side (Mr. Lambe,) that 
it would be highly improper to set up a 
new political power growing out of that 
influence, which belongs to the appoint- 
ment of the household, and which has al- 
ways hitherto. been joined to the executive 
government. Why should that influence 
subsist. at all.during the Regency? The 
Regent certainly must not have it, and 
why should her Majesty be burthened 
with it?) Why should not the lords of the. 
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bed-chamber and. such other attendants, 
as ought to be attached to his Majesty’s 
person, enjoy their places during life, that 
is, during the continuance of the King’s 
illness, whatever that may be, indepen- 
dent alike, of the Regent, or of any other 
political influence whatever? Something 
of this sort it appears to me might be done, 
and might spare all the jealousies and heart- 
burnings, to which disputed patronage 
and renewed discussions may give rise ;=—~ 
while, more than any other practicable ar- 
rangement, it would secure to his Majest 
the most faithful and acceptable attend- 
ance. This is not the time, however, for 
going into any detail upon this subject. 
Generally I will only say, that no views 
of niggardly economy ought to- be per- 
mitted to mix themselves with the consi- 
deration of how we may best provide for 
_ the safe, the tender, and the respectful care 
of the King. We must not think of sav- 
ing by his sickness. We must not forget 
that he is still our King. 

We must not consider him asa remnant to 
be throwa aside: but asa relic to be trea- 
sured with pious devotion, to be conse- 
crated with the prayers and the vows of 
all good men; to be not immured, but in- 
shrined amidst the gratitude and venera- 
tion of his subjects. 

Sir, I will trouble the Committee no fur- 
ther. The vote, to which we are about to 
come to-night, is upon the Restrictions to 
be imposed upon the Regent. I have 


stated my reasons for thinking these Re- 


sirictions inexpedient.—I have stated why 
I think the limitations introduced to qua- 
lity them more exceptionable even than 
the Restrictions themselves. With these 
opinions I cannot do otherwise than vote 
for the Amendment, by which both the 
one and the other are to be altogether 
done away. 

Mr. Matthew Montague rose to say a 
few words in support of the Resolutions 
proposed by his right hon. friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In his opi- 
nion, the arguments of the right hon. 
gent. who spoke last, applied equally well 
- tothe propositions of his lamented friend, 
(Mr. Pitt,) submitted to the two Houses of 
Parliament in the year 1788; and yet he 
bad always understood that the right hon. 
gent. had warmly approved of those pro- 
positions. The object of Mr. Pitt was to 
facilitate the resumption of the-exercise of 
the royal functions by his Majesty when 
he should recover; and if Mr. Pitt for 
that purpose in 1788 proposed Restrictions 


upon the Regent, for a longer period of 
time, why should they now refuse toagree 
to similar Restrictions for a shorter period? 
The whole of the speech of the right hon. 
gent., and that of the hon. gent. on the 
other side (Mr. Lambe), to whose ability 


he paid a sincere tribute of applause, — 


went upon the ground, that these Restric- 
tions were to be imposed on the real pos- 
sessor of the crown, and not upon a trustee. 
But his right hon. friend, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, had proceeded upon the 
authority of the great man, who in 1788 
took care that the legitimate possessor of 
the crown should, upon his recovery, be 
enabled, without difficulty, to resume the 
royal functions, unincumbered by any 
thing that could subject him to disadvan~ 
tage in the exercise of them in future. 
This he thought the proper course, but he 
disclaimed all invidious allusion to the 

rson of his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales. The hon. gent. opposite had ani« 
madverted upon the assertion of his right 
hon. friend, that the throne was full, and 
had observed, that the royal authority 
could only be said to be in activity at 
present to an extent, which he illustrated 
by a reference to the functions performed 
by the body in sleep, but that it was ex- 
tinct as to all the other powers. But he 
would again ask, whether this argument 
did not go to consider the Regent, not as 
a trustee, but asa King? It was necessary 
to preserve the powers of the King in 
such a condition, that he might when the 
sun arose—a figure by which his recovery 
had been beaatifully illustrated—resume 
their exercise without embarrassment. 
Many other arguments might be urged in 
favour of the mode of proceeding adopted 
by his right hon. friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, but he would leave it to 
the House in its wisdom, to give them 
their due weight, without trespassing any 
longer upon their patience. 

Lord Castlereagh stated, that the duty of 
forming a deliberate opinion on a subject of 
such importance, as that now under consi- 
deration, was one from which no member 
of parliament could stand excused; and 
having formed that opinion it became @ 
duty not less imperative, explicitly to sub- 
mit it, with his reasons to the Committee. 
In the particular case Parliament was now 
called on to provide for, he considered 
that his Majesty’s ministers had exercised 
a sound discretion in founding their mea- 
sure upon the precedent of 1788. The prin 


_Ciple. of Restrictions, as applied to the 
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power of a Regent, acting during a tem- 
porary incapacity, of the monarch, was 
consistent with the uniform practice of 
the constitution; it was founded on the 
most weighty.constitutional reasons, and 
a departure from that principle, in the pre- 
sent. instance, would establish a prece- 
dent, which might be productive hereafter 
of great embarrassment and public danger. 
The noble lord said, that his reasons for 
this opinion would best be stated under 
the two leading heads. of objection on 
which the Restrictions had been opposed ; 
Ist. That they tended to dismember and 
cripple the regal power at a moment when 
a strong executive authority was requisite ; 
and 2dly, That they indicated ungracious 
distrust of the illustrious personage to 
whom it was proposed to tender the Re- 
gency. 

With respect to distrust in the Prince 
of Wales, the noble lord said, he could 
with perfect truth declare, that such a 
feeling did not exist in his mind; on the 
contrary, his conviction was, that were 
the full regal authority entrusted to his 
Royal Highness, it would be exercised 
with the utmost forbearance and modera- 
tion on his part. Were he providing, Lord 
C. said, for an interest of his own, he would 
not hesitate a moment in acting upon that 
conviction, but as a representative of the 
people, he.did not feel himself at liberty 
to act upon principles of: personal confi- 
dence. He had a public duty to perform, 
which required him to provide for a con- 
stitutional exigency, upon constitutional 
grounds. Under these impressions he was 
of opinion, that the security which he was 
bound to look to was the security of legal 
enactment, and that in the discharge of 
a public trust it was impossible for him to 
recognize any other as adequate. 

The noble lord disclaimed any inference 
being drawn from his vote, that he im- 
puted more dangerous views to the possible 
advisers of the Prince, he did not believe 
at the present moment, that any set of 
men whom his Royal Highness might 
think fit to honour with his confidence, 
would, during the short period the limi- 
tations were proposed to last, advise an 
abusive exercise of the prerogatives of the 


_ crown, Tt was not enough, that such 


should be his teeling with respect to the 
resent moment, unless he could persuade 
imself that on no future occasion (what- 
ever might be the character of the parties, 
and the temptation to abuse), Restrictions 
could be requisite; even in the most 
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transitory case of the interruption of the 
personal exercise of the royal authority, 
he could not think it safe to decide this 
case upon personal grounds; and thereby 
‘to establish a precedent which must ren- 
der every future Regency arrangement, 
not a question, what powers were: neces. 
sary to be invested in the Regent, duri 
temporary incapacity of the monarch, but 
whether there were motives arising out of 
the character of the individual, who was 
to be placed at the head of the govern. 
ment, for not confiding to him the entire 
powers of the cm 

The noble Jord pressed the extreme 
danger of throwing upon future ministers 
and future parliaments a task so alarm. 
ingly invidious, asthat of being influenced 
in their decision on sucha question by the 
personal character of the Regent; if such 
a principle was admitted, under no possi- 
ble circumstances, could parliament limit 
a Regent’s powers, without a recorded 
stigma upon his fame and character: how 
fatal must be such a principle in a free 
government, more especially when it is 
considered, that the next heir to the 
crown is the natural object to be looked 
to, for the exercise of such a trust. He said, 
he could well imagine the generous satis- 
faction the Prince of Wales might feel in 
being wholly unrestricted, that he might 
thereby have the grace in the eyes of the 
nation and of his royal father, when restored 
to health, of having been the unfettered 
and faithful guardian of his throne and 

wer. Such feelings were highly lauda-. 

le, and every man must wish, they could 
be indulged without hazard, but consider- 
ing as he did, that the case now to be pro- 
vided for was precisely that, which of all 
others upon general principles called for 
and justified Restrictions, he could not 
consent to sacrifice the rule to. the parti- 
cular case. 

In this part of his argument, the noble 
lord distinguished between the case of a 
Regency being created to administer the 
government through a minority of seve- 
ral years, and during such an indisposi- 
tion as the King now laboured under, 
which, if it should follow the course of his 
three former illnesses, was likely to endure 
only for a short time, or if it unfortunately 
assumed a more continued character, must 
at the end of a limited time be considered 
as justifying so little hope of recovery, as 
to constitute at once a state of things, in 
which all men would agree that limita- 
tions should entirely cease to exist. 
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He next proceeded to argue the objec- 
tions to the Resolutions, arising from the 
doctrine, that it was unconstitutional to 
dismember or cripple by restrictions the 
regal power, more especially when the 
third estate was not in a capacity to act; 
the latter part of the objection was an- 
swered by the decision already come to 
by the House, that it was not only the 
right, but the duty of the two Houses to 
provide for the deficiency in the third 
Estate, in which right must be included, 
the discretion to do so, in the manner, and 
~ according to the circumstances, which the 
particular exigency shall require. 

So far as the principle of Restrictions is 
to be tried by the conduct of our ances- 

tors, it would be found, that under no cir- 
~ cumstances, whether the delegation of au- 
thority proceeded from the monarch, as 
in the case of custodes regni ; from the legis- 
- Jature, the three branches being entire, as 

in the minority acts since the Revolution ; 
or from the Lords and Commons alone; 
when the third Estate, as at present, has 
been defective, as in the cases of Richard 
the 2nd and Henry the 6th, have full re- 
al powers ever been granted to a sole 
egent. The nature of the Restrictions 
has been varied at different times and un- 
der different circumstances, but always so 
as to operate some controul ; in the mino- 
rity ef Richard the 2nd, the government 
was in a council of nine appointed by 
parliament, in which, however, none of 
the royal family were included, nor was 
there then any Regent created. In this 
council resided the ordinary functions of 
government, but many of the ~higher 
powers of state were still retained “and 
exercised by the Lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, sometimes upon Petitions, as was 
usual in those days, from the Commons, 
but more generally of their own exclu- 
sive authority. 
In the reign of Henry the 6th, both 
_ during the infancy and incapacity of that 
monarch,.the regal power was exeréised 
by a council, not by a Regent, witha 
council. Neither the duke of Gloucester 
during the minority of the King, nor the 
duke of York during his incapacity, were 
authorised to assume any higher title than 
that-of Protector, and the former was ex- 
pressly told by the parliament, that that 
title was assigned him to mark, that he 
had no other power than as first in coun- 
cil; neither were the whole functions and 
prerogatives of the monarch invariably 
exercised by that body ; many executive 


acts, and especially that of creating Peers, 
were done in parliament in the King’s 
name, and as it is expressed, on the rolls 
of parliament, by the advice and consent 
of the Lords spiritual and temporal in that 

arliament assembled : such was the case 
insir John Cornwall’s Peerage, and others, 
in that reign. 

In more modern times, viz. in the act 
of queen Anne, the 24th of George 2, and 
the act of the 5th. of his present Majesty, 
precedents entitled ‘to the more weight 
as they carry with them the authority of 
laws passed by the legislature when en- 
tire, the most deliberate pains seem to 
have been taken, that the kingly authority 
shall not be exercised by an individual 
without check or controul. In the first 
case a council was to govern, during the 
King’s absence, without a Regent. In the 
two latter, during the eventual minority 
of the infant King, the Regent was to ex- 
ercise the regal powers, but as expressed 
on the face of those acts, under the Re- 
strictions and Limitations therein pre- 
scribed ; which, so far from leaving him 
the authority of a King, deprived him of 
the power, even of choosing his own mi- 
nisters, without the. consent of a certain 
proportion of the council: a council not 
of his own choosing, but named partly in 
the Act, and partly to be constituted by 
the wills of the then reigning sovereigns. 
It may certainly: be shewn, that during the 
usurpation of Richard the 3rd before he 
assumed the crown, and also during the 
usurpation of the powers of government 
by the duke of Somerset in the minority 
of Edward the 6th, they both exercised 
full regal powers, uncontrouled by either 
parliament or council, but such illegal 
assumptions of powers can weigh but little, 
where the unvarying course of more con- 
stitutional proceedings has established 
the practice of not at once raising the 
authority of a Regent to the standard of 
the monarch in whose name he governs. 

Many objections of great weight may 
be made to governments so constituted, as 
those referred to. The importance of hav- 
ing a more energetic and active executive 
has united all opinions both in 1788 as 
well as on the present occasion in favour 
of a sole Regent, if not endowed with all 
the powers of royalty, at least exercising 
those entrusted to him, in a manner as en- 
tire and unfettered asif he was King. The 
only prerogatives which it has been at- 
tempted to limit, on either of those occa- 
sions, and that only for a short space of 
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time, have been the power of creating 
Peers, and of granting away the patronage 
of the crown, “Where the Regency is to 
last, as may happen in a case of minority, 
for many years, or where the recovery of 
the monarch becomes improbable, the ar- 

ment against Restrictions acquires great 
Soce : indeed in the latter case, as applied 
toa Prince of Wales, it almost ceases to 
exist, but surely the case is widely dif- 
ferent, where either the minority must be 
of short duration, or the interruption to 
the personal exercise of the royal autho- 
rity, from indisposition, is likely to be of 
no long continuance. In such a case the 
inconvenience of such powers being with- 
held, is to be balanced against the possible 
evils of their abusive exercise, by which 
the whole frame of one branch of the le- 
gislature, as well as the general patronage 
of the crown, might be so disturbed and 
wasted, as to render it difficult if not im- 
possible for the King, when he came to 
assume his government, to carry it on 
without, at least, such an increase to the 
peerage, as it is of the utmost importance 
to avoid. 

The noble lord then argued that where 


the Restrictions were intended to continue 


only for a year, the suspension of these 
powers was not likely materially to 
weaken the Regent’s government ; the in- 
terval was not such as to deprive him of 
the benefit resulting from favors and ex- 

tation; and sure he was, that his go- 
vernment would be stronger under a tem- 
porary restriction imposed by law, than, if 
having the power, the Regent was to at- 
tempt, from a principle of forbearance, to 
abstain from the exercise of it, a forbear- 
ance which might create jealousy and dis- 
satisfaction‘on the part both of his ministers, 
and of his supporters, 

Upon these grounds he considered him- 
self: intitled to contend, that full regal 
powers should not at once be conferred on 
the Regent, that the proposed mode of 
limiting a sole Regent was preferable to 
the course formerly adopted of parceling 
out the regal powers amongst many 
Counsellors, and that the principle of re- 


striction was justified so far as it was con- 


fined to the protection of the reversionary 


interest of the King, in his government, | 


preserving at the same time to the Regent 
the most enlarged exercise of the powers 
of the crown, which was consistent with 
this consideration. 
Lord Castlereagh then proceeded to ob- 
serve upon the 5th Resolution relative to the 
8 
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Household, to which, as copied from the’ 


precedent of 1789, he felt strong Gbjecs 
tions ; the separation of the King’s House. 
hold trom the executive government’ (he 
meant that part of it, which was alone used 
by the monarch in public, for purposes of 
splendour and state) and the transfer of jt ' 
to the Queen, did not appear to him to fall 
within the conservative principle he had 
before contended for, or to rest upon an 
adequate principle of expediency’: he 
considered the dignity of the monarch 
best upheld, during his personal incapa 
city to govern, by the regal authority bes 
ing administered not only in his name, but 
in his state also; he thought there wasthe 
strongest objection to the Regent havingu 
distinct Household, he deprecated a con. 
test between the splendour of the crown 
and of the Regent; he wished the Regent 
to shew himself to the people as derivi 
every thing from the monarch, to whom al 
was to revert, the moment his Majesty was 
restored to health; he objected to the ap. 
pearance of the Regent being any thing 
per se, it ought to be marked that he was’ 
only an individual authorised to represent 
the King still on the throne. It was open 
to Parliament to limit the powers, or to 
withhold from him, if they thought fit, any 
portion of the King’s state, but whatever it 
was fit the Regent should assume, he 
thought it ought to be the King’s and not 
his own. 

Having pressed this view of the ques. 
tion, he adverted to the plan of a distinct 
Household for the Regent as objectionable, 
both on grounds of economy and influence. 
If the measure was wise and necessary, the 
expence would form but a subordinate ob- 
jection ; he considered, however, the trans- 
fer of such a branch of the influence of the 
crown to the Queen as highly objectiona- 
ble in itself, as mixing her Majeny unne- 
cessarily in politics, and as carrying upon 
the face of it the appearance of a double 
influence, which, if exercised adversely to 
the Regent’s government, might seriously 
weaken it, whilst, if thrown in aid of a se- 
parate Household of his. own, it might 
prove amost dangerous and unconstitutional 
increase of the influence of the crown. 

When this measure was discussed in the | 
year 1789, it was then contended, (he 
thought not convincingly) that the great 
Officers of State could not be separated 
from those branches of the Household 
which must necessarily be administered by 
the Queen, as charged with the care of the 
royal person ; but this difficulty was given 
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ap by hisright hon. friend, whose Resola- 


tion proposed that the intire of the House- 
hold should be under her Majesty’s con- 
troul, only forthe year, for which the limit- 
ations were to endure ; at the end of that 
period, if his Majesty’s unfor- 
tunately should continue, his right hon. 
friend was prepared to make the separa- 
tion. What he then desired was, that the 
separation should be made now: he 
thought it extremely objectionable to hang 
up any part of so delicate an arrangement, 
to embarrass Parliament in a future ses- 
sion; the government of the Regent should 
be settled before he entered upon his func- 


tions, and he ought not to be exposed to 
the aukwardness, when administering the 


government, of having measures of a na- 
ture so personal to himself; besides it was 
highly desirable, as a precedent hereafter, 


_ that the present Regency Bill should be 


rendered as perfect as possible, he was 
therefore anxious that the Bill of 1789 
should be altered in this point, as it ap- 
peared to him unconstitutionally to assign 


to her Majesty, powers and duties not ne- 
cessarily appertaining to the important 
trust, with which her Majesty was to be 


charged ; but which, in their nature, were 
calculated to augment her Majesty’s 
anxieties, and to add to her embarrass- 
aments, Could he suppose the arrange- 
ment, as proposed , would conduce either to 
the comfort, restoration or true dignity of 
his Sovereign; no one would more eagerly 
support it. He had stated his reasons for 
-holding the contrary opinion, and hethere- 
fore hoped his right hon. friend (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) would be 
prepared now to come forward with that 
arrangement which he agreed, was, after 
a certain period, inevitable; he was per- 
suaded he would see the importance of 
doing so, when he adverted tothe aukward- 


ness of either leaving the Regent for a year 


without an adequate Household, or com- 
pelling him to form a Household to the 
exclusion of all his Majegty’s present ser- 
vants, which must be the result, unless the 
still more inconvenient plan of ¢reating a 


.distinct family of his own, to be disbanded 
‘at the end of the year, was adopted. 


Without detaining the Committee longer, 
the noble lord said, he hoped he had sufhi- 


ciently explained his reasons for support- 


ing the principle of limitations, not as a 
precaution which he deemed applicable to 
the present occasion, but as a precedent 


important to futurity. In preserving the 


principle, his object was to strengthen as 
Vou, 


much as possible the government “of the 


Regent, and to relieve it from every coun- - 


teracting influence, and he felt persuaded, 
that, during the short interval for which 


| they were intended to attach, the efficacy 


of che Regent’s government was not likel 
to be impaired by the nature of the restric- 
tions to be imposed on his authority. 

Lord Kensington said, that on constitu- 
tional grounds, he must support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. gentleman ; thinking as 
he did, that the proposition of the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
the most monstrous that had ever been sub- 
mitted to a British House of Commons. 
In one of the Resolutions lately passed b 
the House, they had declared it to be their 
bounden duty to maintain the constitu- 
tional authority of the King entire. Yet, 
what did the proposition now submitted by 


the right hon. gentleman amount to, but to | 


dismember it, and parcel it out? Thecon- 
stitution gave to the King certain preroga~ 
tives to support the authority of the crown. 
The House of Peers had also certain rights 
and privileges; and to this- House there 
were also committed certain privileges— 
all of these however, being to be used for 
the benefit of the people; He-now, there- 
fore, put it to the House, whether it was 
becoming, that ata period when the King 
had been attacked by one of the greatest 
calamities which could possibly assail a 
humanbeing, they should avail themselves 
of such a moment, to attack the crown ? 
He confessed, he should least have ex- 
pected such an attempt from the right hon. 
gentleman opposite. It was dangerous to 
change the King, but in. his opinion, 
it was infinitely more dangerous to attack 
the kingly office. The hon. gent. who 
spoke last but one, had said, that the House 
were not to provide for any long suspen- 
sion of the kingly power. In his opinion, 
however, there was nothing in the Exa- 
mination of the Physicians to warrant such 
an assertion; not one of them having 
named a period at which the recovery of 


his Majesty might reasonably be caleu- 


lated upon. But, even if these physicians 


‘had specified some period for the recur- 


rence of this event, he could not have placed 
much reliance upon it; medical predic- 
tions being atthe best extremely fallacious, 
and more especially in such a malady as 
that with which his Majesty was at present 
unfortunately afflicted. The right hon. 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer had ad- 

mitted, that if a speedy recovery did not 

take _ it would be improper that the 
2M 
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restrictions should be continued. Now, 
in his opinion, they were proper’ at no 
time. The noble lord who spoke last had 
“argued on precedents. He, on the con- 
trary, contended that at no time had the 
kingly office been curtailed. Regents had 
‘been appointed with councils, but no limi- 
tations had ever been imposed on what 
pertained to the exercise of the kingly of- 
‘fice. He also contended, that there could 
no instance be shewn where any person 
but the heir apparent had been appointed 


‘Regent, where such heir apparent was of 


age; and ifso,and if there was no instance 
of a precedent for curtailing the exercise 
of the kingly office, he asked, why should 


‘such a proceeding be adopted here? Was 


it because his Royal Highness’s conduct 
both towards his father and towards the 
country had been such as to procure him 


' mot only the love and affection of all the 


people of these kingdoms, but also the ad- 
miration of all Europe? Was it because 
we were now reduced to a state the most 
distressing and untoward in which the 
country had ever been placed? With re- 
gard to the proceeding in the year 1788, 


‘he had always considered it the greatest 
“political error into which Mr. Pitt, whom 


considered a great man, had ever fallen ; 
and he earnestly wished, that the whole of 


the proceedings of these times on this sub- 


ject were obliterated from the Journals of 
the House. Gentlemenopposite hadargued, 
as if the Prince of Wales might violate 
the trust reposed in him—as if he might 


‘impair and pollute the Peerage. It must 


be on that idea alone, that they could 
now think of depriving his Royal Highness 
of one of the most important powers of the 
government. He trusted, however, the 
vote of this night would prove that the 
House entertained nosuch suspicion. They 


were about to devolve on his Royal High- 
ness an important office in a difficult and 


dangerous period ; and he trusted they 
would give him the trust together with the 


_ means of executing it in the most effectual 


manner for the public good. He hoped 


‘that when the King should return to the 


discharge of his royal functions, he would 
see, not that the House had refused to trust 
his son, but that they had placed in him 
the exercise for his father of the full powers 
of the kingly office. It must afford to his 


- Majesty, in the event of his recovery, the 
‘highest satisfaction to see that the two 


Housesof Parliamenthad not thought soun- 


- worthily .of his heir apparent as to deprive 


him of the exercise, in the name of his fa- 
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ther, of those powers which he must one 
day have in his own right. 

r. Leach rose and spoke as follows; — 
The Amendment moved by my _ hon, 
friend suggests for discussion two im- 
portant questions: the right of the two 
Houses of Parliament to subject the royal 
authority in the hands of the Regent to 
limitation and exception; the expediency 
of doing it if they have the right. 

My right hon. friend, who moved the - 
Resolution, pressed upon the Committee the | 
precedent of 1788. The noble lord who 
spoke last but one (lord Castlereagh,) has 
told us, that to depart from this precedent 
would be to embarrass the public interest, 
and to occasion serious future mischief. It 
becomes us then to consider whatis the au- 
thority of precedent. A succession of pre- 
cedents beginning in remote times form 
the common law of the land, and the com- 
mon law of parliament. They prove the 
law, not simply by the exercise of it, but 
by the acknowledgment of it, by the submis- 
sion to it, which is implied in the conti 
nued exercise of it. A single precedent, 
and that in modern times, not having the 
authority derived from this acknowledg- 
ment and submission, is nothing more than 
the particular opinion of the actors upon a 
particular occasion. 

In courts of justice, where those who de- 
clare the law cannot be supposed to have, 
nor have in truth any other motive thana 
sense of public duty, a single precedent is 
entitled to, and receives great respect. Itis 
the honest judgment of one or more emi-) 
nent and learned persons upon the point 
declared. It is prima facie an authority, 
but it is not conclusive. It’ may be ques- 
tioned and examined: those who question 
it must shew error in it; must expose 
some misapprehension of principle, or 
some mistake in the conclusion; and if 
error be once shewn, the authority is 
gone. 

A parliamentary precedent cannot stand 
upon higher grounds. Let us act upon 
the precedent of 1788, if error be not 
shewn; if there be no misapprehension 
of principle, no mistake in the conclusion. 


If the two Houses of Pariiament, in | 


supplying the defect of the personal exer- 
cise of the royal authority, have-the right 
to subject that authority in the hands of 
the Regent to limitation and exception, 
the right must be founded either in the 
statute law of the land; or in the common 
law of parliament, or in constitutional 


principles applicable to the special cases 
J 
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It is admitted that no statute gives the 
right. The common law of parliament, as 
I have before observed, is to be found in 
parliamentary precedents. It may be col- 
lected also from ancient text writers, whose 
works are entitled to authority, as contain- 

~ing not only principles and doctrines de- 
rived from parliamentary proceedings of 
which records exist, but as being a sort of 
tradition of the effect of former parliamen- 
tary proceedings of which there are exist- 
ing records. 

It is admitted that the right now claimed 
to limit the royal authority is not to be met 
with in any text writer. There is indeed 
no text writer who treats of this question. 
But it is insisted that there is in ancient 
parliamentary precedents much authority 


- for this right. My right hon. friend, the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the noble 
lord to whom I have before alluded (lord 
Castlereagh) assert that in no instance 
where the two Houses of Parliament have 
supplied this defect in the personal exer- 
cise of the royal authority, whether 
arising from infancy or infirmity, have 
they ever conferred upon the Regent the 
entire power and prerogatives of the 
crown., Now with respect to this ques- 
tion, of right in the two Houses to limit 
the royal authority, there can be no 
distinction in principle, whether they ex- 
ercise that right and duty to supply the 
present defect, which our resolution of a 
former night has declared, by naming one 
person or more than one person to fill the 
office of Regent, whether they name a 
sole Regent or a council of Regency, or 


_a Regent controlled by acouncil. Lagree 


that-in no instance have the two Houses 
supplied the defect by giving to a sole 
Regent the whole royal authority, for in 
no such instance have they named a sole 


_ Regent; in no such instance has there 


been at the time an heir apparent of full 
age. But upon the best examination 
which Ihave been able to give to all the 
precedents in our history, I cannot find 
that in any case in which the two Houses 
of Parliament have supplied the defect of 
the personal exercise of the royal autho- 
rity, whether arising from infancy or in- 
firmity, have they ever proceeded to limit 
and abridge that authority itself wherever 
placed. 

I believe that the first precedent upon 
this point is the case of Edward 3. ‘The 
Committee know that the unfortunate mo- 
narch Edward 2, while confined in Kenil- 
worth castle, was compelled by the queen, 


his wife, and her favourite Mortimer, to 
summon a-parliament. In this parliament 
he was compelled by the same influence 
to resign his throne, and his son Edward 
3, then.14 years of age, was declared 
king. Mr. i, the historian, tells us 
that a council of regency was appointed by 
parliament, consisting of twelve’ persons, 
whom he names. He does not tell us 
from whence he derives his knowledge of 
this fact. From the rolls of parliament it . 
sufficiently appears that a council was ap- 
pointed, but I can find no trace of the ac- 
tual appointment there or elsewhere. I 
think it reasonably to be inferred, that this 
council possessed the whole regal power 
without limitation, because deriving their 
authority in effect from the queen and 
Mortimer, whose instruments they were, 
a limitation of the power of the agents 
would have been a limitation of the power 


_of the principals ; and because the historian 


mentions no such limitation, and because 
in the succeeding precedent of the next 
reign there was no such limitation. 

Edward the 3d died on the Ist of June 
1377, leaving his grandson and successor 
Richard 2, eleven years of age. He was 
crowned at Westminster on the 15th of 
July in that year, and on the succeeding 
day an ordinance was made by the House 
or Council of Peers, as it is there termed, 
there being no existing parliament, and 
the minor king being present in person, 
the effect of which, was that the King and 
the Peers should chuse twelve persons to 
form a council of Regency with the Chan- 
cellor and Treasurer, in other words, that 
the Peers should name the council. The 
letters patent appointing this council are 
to be found in the seventh volume of 
Rymer’s Foedera. They are in general, 
words applying without limitation to the 
whole regal authority. 
__A parliament was called in the month 
of October following, and it appears by 
the Rolls of Parliament that upon the pe- 
tion of the Commons, according to the 
then form of proceeding, the number of 
the council was changed by the House 
of Peers; and it was provided that 
they should be annually elected, but no 
limitation appears to have been imposed 
upon their authority. 

The next Pane BOS to be found in, 


| the reign of Henry 6. At the death of 


Henry 5, his father, this prince was only | 
nine months old. His elder uncle, the 

duke of Bedford, was then in France. 
His next uncle, the duke of Gloucester, 
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caused the Great Seal of the late king to 
be put intothe hands ofthe infant monarch, 
and from thence delivered over and put to 
a conimission authorising the duke of 
Gloucester to hold a parliament. By this 
parliament the duke of Bedford, when he 
should return to England, and the duke 
of Gloucester in his absence was appointed 
protector and defender of the realm. The 
patronage of certain offices civil and ec- 
clesiastical was given to the protector per- 
sonally. All other patronage was de- 
clared to remain in the disposition of the 
King by tlie advice of the protector and 
council assisting in the government, and 
certain persons were appointed to be the 
counsellors. assisting im the government. 
The authority of the protector and coun- 
cil im matter of government thus to be 
exercised in the name of the king was 
given in these general words, and neces- 
sarily extended to the whole regal power. 

In the 32d year of the reign of this mo- 
narch the nation was in his person visited 
with the same calamity as now afflicts this 
country, in the person of our beloved so- 
vereign. 

The parliament stood adjourned till the 
14th of February, and by the influence of 
Richard duke of York, and by the advice 
of the privy council, as it is alledged in the 

ublic instruments, the great seal was put 
to a commission, authorising the duke of 
York to meet and hold the parliament 
on the day to which it had been adjourned. 

By this parliament, Edward, prince of 
Wales, then an infant in the cradle, when 
he should conie to years of discretion, and 
the duke of York in the mean time was 
named protector and defender of the realm, 
with a council assisting in the government, 
according to the precise form of the prior 


_ precedent in this reign. 


In a few months the king resumed his 
power, and the duke of Somerset, the 
avowed enemy of the duke of York, being 


placed at the head of the administration, 


the duke of York took to arms, and the 
first battle of St. Alban’s was fought, in 
which Somerset was slain, and the king 
made prisoner ; and then in the 34th year 
of the reign the parliament renewed the 
appointment of the duke of York to be 
protector and defender of the realm, with 
a council according to the former prece- 


dents, his authority being limited to de- | 


termine when Edward, pritice of Wales, 
should come to years of discretion. | 

The only remaining case is that of Ed- 
ward the 6th. This prince, at the death of 
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}hisfather, Henry the 8th, was 9 years 
}old, and the will of his father had ap. 
pointed sixteen executors, whom he de. 
sired to have entrusted with the whole 
‘regal authority until his son should attain 
| the age of eighteen. Parliament sanction- 
ed this will, and the administration pro- 
ceeded accordingly. Somerset being 
elected by the council to be chief coun- 
sellor under, the title of protector, and this 
‘is therefore to be considered as another | 
_parliamentary precedent of a Regency 
without limitation, inasmuch as the au- 
thority could only be legally derived 
from the sanction of parliament. 

The noble lord has referred to the cases 
of Custodes Regni, lieutenants of the king, 
or lords justices appointed to administer 
the government ae the temporary 
_ absence of the monarch from the kingdom, 
and tells us, that in all such instances li- 
| mited authorities alone are granted. The 
noble lord must permit me to state that the 
cases have no application. These are not 
appointments to supply the defect of the 
moral capacity of the king, they are not 
appointments made by the two Houses of 
Parliament ; but they are appointments 
made by the sovereign of his own autho- 
rity to pfovide against inconvenience in 
the administration of the government, 
during his temporary absence. The ex- 
tent of their power depends altogether 
upon the pleasure of the sovereign, and 
has been very different at different times, 
as the nature of the absence and the diffi« 
culty or facility of communication with 
the sovereign made more or less power ex- 
pedient. - 

Upon the best consideration, therefore, 
of the precedents which I have stated, and 
which | believe to be all in our history, _ 
in which the two Houses of Parliament, 
without an efficient third estate, have su 
plied the defect of the personal exercise 
of the regal authority, I presume to say 
that this right is not found in the common 
law of parliament, is supported by no 
authority, and is repelled by all such au- 
thority as there is upon the subject ; and 
whatever objection may be made to the © 
times and circumstances, in which par- 
ticular precedents occurred, yet the gene- 
ral conclusion is, that in no times, nor 
under any circumstances have the two 
Houses of Parliament ever assumed the - 
right now claimed. 

Let us, however, for the sake of the at- 
gument, proceed to consider this ques- 


tion of right as if authority were equally 
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absent on both sides, as if the case of sup- 
plying the defect of the personal exercise 
of the regal authority were wholly new, 
a case not provided for. I entirely agree 

- with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that, in the consideration of right indivi- 
dual character is wholly out of the ques- 
tion. I admit, that the question of right 
must be the same as if the illustrious and 
excellent person proposed to be Regent, in 
the place of all those high qualities which 
entitle him to, and command the admira- 
tion and affection of the country, were 
a person of the very lowest rate of charac- 
ter and talent, to whom it could be sup- 
posed that the two Houses, by reason of 
the pretensions of birth, would be induced 
to commit the high office of Regent. 

I agree that the individual character of 
the Prince must go for nothing upon the 
question of right, though it would be far 
otherwise upon the question of expediency 
if the right were supposed. 

But if the individual character of the 
proposed Regent is of no weight upon the 
question of right, of what weight can be 
the individual character of the sovereign, 
the defect of whose authority is to be sup- 
plied? Can the right of the two Houses to 
supply this defect depend upon the fact, 
whether the sovereign is deservedly the 
most popular or the most unpopular prince 
that ever filled the throne? Let not our 

_ affections and feelings in this respect mis- 
guide our better judgments. Not only can 
the individual character of the sovereign 
be of no weight upon the question of right, 
but it could, as I think, be of no weight 
upon the question of reer if the 
right were admitted. The expediency is 
to the public interests. Is it expedient for 
the public interests that the whole regal 
authority should be placed in the hands of 
the Regent? Is it essential to good govern- 
ment, to the maintenance of the constitu- 
tion? Of what importance to these ques- 
tions can it be, whether the indisposed so- 
vereign is more or less entitled to theove 
and reverence of his people? If it be 

- asked whether in such afflicting circum- 

stances you would deal in the same man- 
ner with a monarch who deserved all 
the blessings, and with a monarch who 
called forth all the execrations of his peo- 
ple: Certainly not. Affection and grati- 
tude give grace and honour to national 
character, as they give estimation and 
value to individuals. The affection and gra- 
titude of the people, should follow the per- 
son of a beloved monarch into the shades of 


| spect, 


his retirement, should surround his repose 
with all the dignity that can influence re- 
But most unfortunate would be the 
direction of such feelings if they led us to 
forget what was due to the power and 


| splendour of the throne ‘itself; and most 
| unnecessarily and unwisely to select such 


particular form of paying our just tribute 
to the virtues of our afflicted sovereign, as 
should endanger the substantial interests of 
his people. 

o return to the consideration of the 
question of right, as if the case of supply- 
ing the defect of the personal authority 
were new. The King, by reason of infir- 
mity, is incapable of those acts of royal 
authority which require his personal in- 
terference. The constitution has provided 
no remedy, necessity demands that this 
defect should. be supplied. By whom to 
be supplied, but by the remaining estates - 
of the kingdom. Of necessity it is the 
right and duty of the two Houses to sup- 
ply thisdefect. What is the particular 
defect? The political capacity of the a 
is entire. Personal infirmity cannot touc 
it. It must at all times pervade in equal 
force the general administration of govern- 
ment. The natural capacity of the King 
is entire; there is no demise of the crown; 
the throne is full. The defect is in the 
moral capacity of the King; the will to 
do acts, requiring personal interference. 
This will is then to be supplied, some re- 
presentative of the royal will is to be ap- 
pointed to act for the King, and in his 
name, in matters requiring his personal in- 
terference. This is the extent of the ne- 
cessity, and that royal will supplied in the 
person of the Prince as Regent, the defect 
is cured, and the monarchy entire. The 
right created only by necessity is limited 
by necessity, and here ends the right and 
duty of the two Houses. 

But is that all which this Resolution calls 
upon us to do? No. It requires us to sub- 
ject this royal will to be represented by 
the Regent to some limitations and excep- 
tions. He is to act for the King, not in all 
matters requiring his personal interference, 
but in some such matters only ; and as to 
these excepted matters there is to be no 
representation of the royal will; the fanc- 
tions of royalty to that extent are to be 
suspended: the constitutional monarchy 
therefore is not to be reanimated, but a 
mutilated monarchy isto be created, a new 
monarchy, for the difference makes it new. 
In considering this question we are not to 
look at the particular limitations and ex- 
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it can have no bounds but the pleasure of 
the two Houses. How is this right of in- 
novation, of change, to be brought within 
the necessity which creates it? It is said 
that if the exercise of the right be limited 
by the mere necessity, and is to end with 
supplying in the Regent the defect of the 
royal will, much inconvenience may ensue, 
and therefore the two Houses, upon the 
principle of public expediency, must have 
a right to go beyond the necessity in order 
to avoid the inconvenience. _ 

To what end are dignities and preroga- 
tives given to the crown? Asthe means of 
efficient government, asthe means of main- 


taining the constitution, the balance of the 


three estates. As an abstract question, 
then, it must be admitted to be most inex- 
pedient and dangerous, to Icave it to the 
two Houses to determine in any case what 
portion of restraint and controul upon 
themselves the crown shall possess. But 
it may be said, we have but a choice of 
evils, and the least evil is, that the two 
Houses should possess this power of limi- 
tation, though the danger cannot be de- 
nied. What is the evil on the other side? 


- It is said if the Regent be intrusted with 


certain prerogatives of the crown, he may, 
during this temporary exercise of the royal 
authority, so abuse his power as to create 
obstruction to the due exercise of the fu- 
ture government of the King when he re- 
sumes the throne. An instance has been 
put, that he may, during the Regency, 
create so many peers, that when the King 
returns to power, he cannot, upon princi- 
ples of public policy, for some time add to 
the number, and thus the King’s govern- 
ment will be enfeebled by the want of this 
power of making peers. 

. The supposed evil therefore is, that 
when his Majesty is happily restored to 


the throne, the pee interests may suffer 
by the want o 


his entire constitutional 
prerogatives. Now this evil is at least 
uncertain, for although we all look with 


sanguine hopes to the recovery of his Ma- | 


jesty, yet it is not morally certain. It is 

ir in argument to assume the possibility 
of the abuse of power by the Regent, how- 
ever little to be apprehended in fact ; but 
it cannot. even in argument be assumed 
that it is certain the Regent will abuse his 
power. 

Now to avoid this uncertain evil, what 
are we called upon todo? Te incur cer- 
tainty, an evil precisely of the same na- 
ture. The evil which the public interests 
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may suffer by the want of the entire con. 
stitutional prerogatives of the crown in the 
hands of the Regent; and we are desired 
to consider this certain evil asso much 
preferable to the same evil in uncertainty, 
that we are to purchase this preference at 
the price of assuming in the two Housesa - 
power over the regal authority, which in 
its principle cannot be denied to be of most 
dangerous and unconstitutional tendency, 
In this way of viewing this part of the 


case, I have given a weight to the argu- 


ment of the possibility of the abuse of 
power by the Regent; to which I think it 
in no degree entitled upon general princi- 
ples. A Regent may abuse the royal 
power, a monarch may abuse his power ; 
but has not the constitution given to the 
two Houses of Parliament, such means 
of restraint and controul upon the royal 
authority, as both in theory and practice 
effectually to guard against such abuse, 
and is it to be apprehended that these 
means, which have been found efficient in 
the case of monarchs, will be too feeble to 
resist'a Regent? That a Regency, a tem- 
porary government, will prove more 
powerful than a monarchy, a permanent 
government ? ! 

_ Another mode of arguing this question 
is, that the two Houses having a right to 
supply the whole royal will, have there- 
fore a right to supply any part of the royal 
will, for the greater right includes the less, 
In matter of property a right to dispose of 
the whole necessarily includes aright to dis- 
pose ofa part. If the whole is mine, every 
part is mine; who has a right tosay that I 
shall not give what is mine wholly or in 
part? But does the defect of the royal will 
make the royal authority the property of the 
two Houses? Make the royal prerogatives 
their property, to be disposed of wholly | 
or in part at their pleasure ? What is one 
main object of these prerogatives? To en- | 
able the crown to maintain its independ- 
ence of the two Houses. Can it then be 
contended, with any colour of principle, 
that the right to restore the royal autho- 
rity includes in it, as in the relation of 
part to whole, a right to limit the royal 
authority, a right so to limit it, if the two 
Houses please, as to make it dependent 
upon the two Houses, a right so to limit it 
as to destroy it? ; 
Again, it may be said that if the right 
of the two Houses is to be so limited by 
the necessity, that it is to end by supply- 
ing in the Regent the defect of the royal 
will, the two Houses cannot even have the 
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ower to provide for the security of the 

ing’s person, or for the facility of his 
return to power. It appears to me that 
such consequence does not necessarily 
follow. ‘ The objection is to the right of 
the two Houses to impose limitations upon 
the royal authority: but provisions which 
secure the King’s persort and his return 
to power, are not necessarily limitations 
upon the constitutional authority of the 
crown, but matters merely collateral. I 
admit that the particular provisions about 
to be proposed for those objects, are in 
their nature limitations of the royal autho- 
rity; and to guard, therefore, against an 
undue assumption of power, by the two 
Houses, under colour of such provisions, 
Iam disposed to think, that it might be 
more sound in principle to say, that even 
‘to this extent the two Houses could not 
of their own authority interfere, nor until 
they had supplied the third estate. The 
only argument against it is, that by pos- 
‘sibility the Regent may not concur in 
proper provisions, that the first act of 
= by the Regent may be a gross vio- 
‘lation of his public duty. I confess that 
‘the constitutional powers of the two 
-Houses, considering the question gene- 


and not the particular case, are |. 


‘sufficient to relieve me from this appre- 


hension, but I think this point not very. 


important. 
__ For these several reasons, assuming, for 
the sake of the argument, but not admit- 
‘ting that this claim of tight in the two 
-Houses to inforce limitations upon the 
Regent is to be considered as if authority 
-were equally absent on both sides, that it 
‘is anew case, and a case not provided 
.for, my conclusion is, that the right is as 
‘unfounded in principle as it is in prece- 
-dent. And here I should be warranted in 
terminating the argument; for if it be 
-clear, as I think it is, that there is no 
‘Tight, then the question of expediency in 
the particular case cannot arise. 
I am willing, however, to consider the 
question of expediency, not the supposed 
public expediency, which is used in argu- 
‘ment to support the right, and to which 
Ihave already attended, -but the expedi- 
-ency of using the right in the particular 
ase, if the right existed. 
+ Aight to be used as it may be expe- 
_ dient, as times and circumstances may 
‘Fequire, stands separated by clear distinc- 
‘tion from a positive rule of conduct whic 
is applicable to all times and circum- 
‘stances.. Before the right is used the ex- 
pediency must be proved. 


-vides, that in such case the archbishop of 


_of government, and administration of go- , 


Is it as a general Proposition expedient 
that wherever the “personal exercise of 
the royal authority is for a time to be 
placed in other hands, some of its func- 
tions and prerogatives should be sus- 
pended ; that in the hands of a Regent 
the public should lose the benefit of some 
means of good government, which in the 
hands of a King must be intended to be 
necessary for the public service ? In form- 
ing our judgment upon this question we 
may have the benefit of the wisdom of 
those who have gone before us; of for- 
mer legislatures, who having had occa- 
sion to provide for the temporary exercise 
of the regal authority, were called upon 
to consider, whether it was or was not 
expedient to the public interests to sus- 
pend in such case, any of the functions 
or. prerogatives of royalty, upon the 
ground of possible abuse by the temporary 
pemreneee or possessors: These acts of par- 
iament. having passed when the third 
estate was efficient, form no precedent as 
to the right of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment to limit the royal authority, when 
there is no efficient third estate, and have 
therefore not been noticed by me inthe 
consideration of the right. 

By the statute of the first and second 
of Philip and Mary, chapter 10, it is 
provided in case of the death of the queen 
leaving issue to succeed her, if male, un- 
der the age of 18 years, or if female, 
under the age of 15 years, that Philip 
should have the education and govern- 
ment of such issue and of the realm, until 
the issue attained the ages stated. 

It could not have escaped this legisla- 
ture, that by possibility the regency of 
Philip, by reason of the uncertainty of 
the age of the issue at the death of the 
queen, might have been of the shortest 
duration, but the whole royal authority is 
conferred without limitation. 

By the 6th of Anne, chapter the 7th, 
commonly called the Succession Act, after 
reciting that it might happen at the death 
of the queen, that the next protestant suc- 
cessor might be out of the realm, pro- 


Canterbury, and six great officers of state, 
who are named, together with seven other 
persons appointed by the successor duri 

the life of the queen, if he should think 
fit to appoint such, should, until the arrival 
of the successor, or until he should other- 
wise determine their. authority, execute | 
all powers, authorities, matters, and acts’ 
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. yernment, in as full and ample a manner 
as the successor himself could do if pre- 


sent within the realm; with these excep- 
tions only, that they should not have 


power to dissolve parliament without the | 


consent of the successor, nor to give the 
royal assent to any bill for altering or re- 


ling the statute of Charles 2, for secur- | 
ing the established church of England, 
commonly called the act of uniformity. 
nor the act made in Scotland in the last 


session of its last parliament, for securing 
the Protestant religion and Presbyterian 
church government in Scotland. 
These particular exceptions have no ap- 
ication to the matter of the present 
mitation ; they grew out of the — 
Jar circumstances of the times. The pro- 
posed regency was of a most temporary 
nature ; it could not endure many months. 
And yet it was not thought expedient to 
make a precedent for suspending any 
general function or prerogative of royalty. 
By the 24th George 2, chap. 24, it is 


provided that if the crown should descend 


to any of the children of the then late 
Prince of Wales under the age of eighteen, 
the princess dowager of Wales should be 
guardian of the successor, and regent of 
the kingdom with a council of regency. 
Certain powers are given to her person- 
ally ; but with respect to the granting of 
peerages, pardons for high treason, grants 
of great offices, treaties for peace and 
war, and some other important matters, 
she was to act only by the consent of a 
certain number of the council. But the 
whole royal authority is by this act con- 
ferred upon the regent a council toge- 
ther, except the power of altering the suc- 
cession to the crown, and altering or re- 
aling the two acts fur securing the esta- 
lished religion of England and Scotland. 
By the 5th of the present King, precisely 
the same provisions are made, and the 
same powers given toa regent and coun- 
wil, in case of the death of the King during 
‘the minority of his successor. 
The particular exceptions in these two 
acts, like those in the succession act, have 


mo — to the matter of the pre- 
sent fi 


mitations. The regencies establish- 

ved might have been of the shortest dura- 
tion, and the acts may not unfairly be 
considered as declarations of the legisla- 
‘ture ‘against the expediency of suspending 
general function or’ prerogative of 
‘toyalty during a temporary government. 
If it be said, that these statutes, except 
that of Philip and Mary, divide the powers 
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of royalty amongst many, and that a se. 
curity was thereby provided against the 
abuse of power, which might make it ex. 
pedient to give the whole regal authority 
in such cases, although it may not be ex- 
pedient with respect to a single person. 

I answer that in case of power in the 
hands of an individual, the public derive 
protection against its abuse from his ho. 
nour and character, and responsibility to 
public opinion; and that all history and 


| experience prove that authority derived 


from the law, is never so liable to abuse 


| as when by its distribution amongst num- 


bers the force of responsibility is divided, 
I must consider that these legislatures re- 
sorted only to the expedient of numbers, 
because from the circumstances of these 
cases there could be no heir apparent com. - 
pees to the government, no person who 

ing one dayto fill the throne, in his awn 
right, might consistently be placed in the 
temporary possession of it. 

My general conclusion upon the head 
ef expediency is, thac in no case in the 
English history, except the precedent of 
1788, the error of which I have endea- 
voured to expose, has it ever been thought 
expedient to suspend during the tempo- . 
rary possession of power any function or 
prerogative of royalty. And gentlemen 
have to ask themselves, whether, having 
‘regard to all the circumstances which be- 
long to the times, the Sovereign, and the 
Regent, it can be expedient for the public 
interests to make upon this occasion the 
first precedent of a royalty mutilated and 
defective in its powers. 

The considerations which I have sub- 
mitted tothe Committee have been the re- 
sult of much labour and some reflection. 
They may form materials upon which gen- 
tlemen may exercise their better judgments. 
Speaking for myself and from my own con- 
viction, I am bound to say, that it does ap- 
pear to me that if any function or preroga- 
tive of the crown be now suspended, that it 
will be for the firsttime in the annals of the 
country ;—that the right of the two Houses 
-of Parliament to make such suspension im 
the absence of an efficient third estate is 
supported by no authority, and is repelled 
by all such authority asthe case affords-— 
that it is wholly inconsistent with the — 
principle of necessity, which is the basis: 
of our proceeding—and that it is — 
ed to be supported by assumptions false 
in reasoning and dangerous and unconstl- 
tutional in their tendency ;—and that the 
argument of expediency is as unfounded 
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as the claim of right, I feel, therefore, 
but I desire to express it with all due re- 
spect fur the opinions of other gentlemen, 
that if the committee be brought to reject 
the Amendment proposed, they will act 
under an awful responsibility to that peo- 
ple, whose interests they will not, I think, 
protect; and to that: constitution the in- 
tegrity of which they will not, I think, 
maintain. 

Mr. William Smith expressed his disin- 
clination to trespass on the attention of 
the House after the able manner in which 


the question had been already discussed ; | 


but there were one or two points upon 
which he was anxious to explain himself. 
Much stress had been placed by several 
honourable members on the precedent of 
1788 ; at this he was not a little surprised, 
seeing that the altered situation of affairs 
had rendered the present so dissimilar to 
thattime. And here he thought it his duty 
to take that opportunity of retracting the 
opinions he held at that period, and the 
assistance he had then given to the car- 


rying of measures which his better judg-. 


ment had since led himto condemn. That 
precedent, it was well known, was laid on 
a struggle for power, into which it was not 
unlikely an inexperienced member might 
readily be led. In his opinion on the 
present question, the House ought cer- 
tainly to provide for the quiet resumption 
of power by the King, whenever his Ma- 
jesty was restored to health. But this was 
not their primary duty. Their primary 
duty was to take care that the regal au- 
thority should be properly administered 
for the public good, and if this were the 
case, which he could not suppose would 
-be denied, then it followed, that the regal 
authority in the hands of the Regent ought 
not to be diminished. With regard then 
to the limitation of the grant of pensions 
for one year; certainly he could have no 
objection to this generally, but it was his 
opinion that the Restriction might as well 
be applied to a King as to a Regent. 
Mr. Bragge Bathurst contended, that the 
assumption of power by the House rested. 


, 9 necessity alone, and therefore as it did 


not rest.on any case analogous in the his- 
.tory or constitution ef the country, he did 
Mot, think it necessary to examine or give 
,attention to the precedents adduced by 
the hon. and learned gent. near him (Mr. 
Leach), precedents which were. drawn from 
times entirely different from the pre- 
sent, when the country was in every re- 
spect in a state utterly dissimilar. No 
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course. was. pointed out to them by the 


constitution, and the case under their con- 
sideration neither rested on the commen - 
law, or the statute law. Their functions 
were very different from those exercised 
by parliament in those times; for no 

they had not a vacant throne to fill, but 
were called on to assume the power of 
supplying a deficiency in the, throne. 
They ought not, therefore, to be asked to 
shew a right, .as the hon. and learned 
gent. had argued, to give the regal powers 
with some restriction; but on that side it 
ought to be shewn, why they were to de- 
legate more than was necessary to supply 
this deficiency, If parliament had aright 
to appoint a Regent, it followed of course 
that they had a right to determine what 
degree of power they would delegate to 
him ; and still further, they had no right 
to give more than thé necessity of the case 
required. The precedent of 1788, he 
contended, was excellent, in so far as it 
went, and deserved, from its exact simi- 
larity to existing circumstances, the great- 
est consideration from the House, But 
the hon. and learned gent., by the same 
process of argument he had used in over- 
turning this precedent, might be equally 
successful in overturning the precedent of 
the Revolution. As for the argument, 
that it was never carried into effect, it did 
not apply to the Resolution before them ; 
for they. were now on the very Resolution, 
viz. the appointment of a Regent with Ke- 
strictions, which, in 1788, had been ap- 
proved of by both Houses of Parliament. 
In that part of the case, therefore, the 
precedent was complete, whatever a right 
hon. gent. (Mr. Canning) might argue-it 
was in other points. It was not the times, 
or the difference between 1788 and 1810, 
it was, the principle on which that prece- 
dent was founded, that he was of opinion 
they ought to follow—that principle was, 
that they thought it. to be their duty to the 
crown not to have it perpetually inter- 
rupted by any act in the temporary ap- 
pointment of a Regent. They were 
bound to take care that no impediment was 
left in the power of any one to prevent the 
return of the King to his regal functions, 
or to place obstacles in the way of its full 
exercise after such restoration. ‘This was 
not a question of personal confidence, but 
of general principles, and therefore. he 
need not say that they put all considera- 


tion of the character of the Prince of Wales 


entirely out of his view. By making.him 


phe Regent, they. were placing him in a 
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situation of greater constitutional jealousy, 
and his advisers were to be considered as 
answerable for-any act done. As for the 
argument of a right hon. gent. (Mr. Can- 
ning), that there could be no danger from 


an abuse of the power of creating peers, 
since the number had ‘risen from 200 to |: 


350; he thought that the right hon. gent. 
had shewn the fallacy of it himself, when 
he stated an instance in which the deci- 
‘sion of the former number was turned by 
the creation of 12 new peerages. Ba- 
Tanced as they might be now, the same 
thing might again happen, and have the 
same effect: and what was worse, it would 


be beyond the reach of parliamentary re- | 


medy. Upon the whole, it should be re- 
collected, that these restrictions would not 
be encroaching on*the prerogative; on 
‘the contrary, they would go to secure it 
entire on its return, and only for that pur- 
pose limited the temporary exercise of it. 
He concluded with a few observations, in 
which he insisted that ‘the Restrictions 
would not be invidiously taking away all 
that was precious from the exercise of 
regal powers, but that great services would 
‘be rewarded by thanks from parliament, 
and public opinion, though from the cir- 
cumstances of the times honours might for 
the moment be withheld. As for the 
‘household, he thought the splendour ought 
to accompany the exercise of the power, 
‘and that the expences of two great esta- 
blishments ought to be avoided. —' 
Mr. Canning, in explanation, said, that 
the first part of the precedent of 1788, for 
which he contended, had been acted on to 
the full by both Houses; and they had 
asserted their right to appoint a Regent ; 
but the mode of applying that measure 
had not been sanctioned by either; and, 
‘he had argued, was not therefore entitled 
to similar respect. The former was a 
measure applicable to all times, the latter 
only in the particular. time for which it 
~was framed. Before he sat down he could 
“not help noticing, that every hon. gent. 
who had spoken on the other side, from 
his right hon. friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to the last right hon. gent. 
-who had just sat down, had begun their 
_ speeches with expressing the highest ve- 
neration for theprinciples of the prece- 
dent of 1788, and had concluded with re- 
-eommending some deviation from it. 
Mr. Bathurst explained, and denied that 
he ‘had recommended any deviation from 
‘the principle. 
-Mr.. Canning said, the right hon, gent. 
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had defended himself on a 
he had not been attacked. 


_-The House then divided upon Mr, 

Lambe’s Amendment, when the numbers 

were, 

For Mr. Lambe’s Amendment.,.200° . 

Majority in favour of the first —— 


On a division upon the Second Reso- 
lution for restricting the Prerogative as 
to the granting of Peerages, the numbers 
were, 

For the Second Resolution.........226 

Against it 


[548 
point on which 


_Majority for the Second Resolution ...16 


On a division upon the Third Resolu- 
lution respecting the Grant of Pensions, 
&c. The numbers were : < 

For the Third Resolution.........233 

Against it 


Majority for the Third Resolution...19 


The Fourth Resolution, relative to the 
disposition of the King’s private property, 
was agreed to without a division ; and the 
discussion upon the Fifth Resolution re- 
specting the Household Establishment was 
postponed till to-morrow. 

Adjourned at half past twelve o’clock. 

-HOUSE OF COMMONS.’ 


Tuesday, January 1,111. 

[Stare or THe 
RESPECTING THE RecENcy.] The House 
having resolved itself into a Committee to 
take into further consideration the State 
of the Nation, Mr. Lushington in the chair, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose. 
‘He observed, That after what he had al- 
ready stated. upon the subject in. general, 
bus more particularly upon that part 
of it which now came under the consider- 
ation of the House, he should not delay 
them long. There now remained. little 
more for him to do than to repeat what he 
had said upon the former’ occasion, and 
recommended it to the particular consider- 
ation and attention of theCommittee. The 


general substance of the Resolution which he 
was now tosubmit, whatever might be the 
opinion as to its particular points, was of 
great importance. He felt no hesitation to 
press upon their minds, on this night, as he 
did the night before, the consideration of his 


ments feelings. If after an early ree 


| 
| 


$19) 


covery, which no man in the House could 
say might not take place : if after the 
lapse of six weeks his Majesty was to sur- 
mount the dangers ‘of his disorder, and 
recollecting what had been done in the 
former instance, should find that he did not 
meet with the same consideration now, as 
under similar circumstances, he had then 
experienced, -he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) would ask, what must be his 
sensations on such a discovery ? (Some 


dissatisfactionexpressed on the Opposition - 


side.) He observed, that if there was any 
impropriety in what he had said, he hoped 
gentlemen would have the goodness to 
state it, in order that he might have an op- 
portunity of noticing the objection ; but 
till some reason was advanced, he should 
feel himself entitled to contend, that if any 
duty was binding on them after adue at- 
tention to the public service, it was the 


duty of consulting the Monarch under the. 


present distressing circumstances, He 
would wish to know whether he could be 
called to order for a sentiment of this des- 
cription ? Or whether he was to be pre- 
vented from putting to the feelings of the 
House what operated so strongly on his 
own? He would beg the Committee to 
consider, that the question this night was, 
whether any, the smallest, pause should be 
interposed with, he would not say a san- 
guine, but even with the smallest hope of 
his Majesty’s recovery. The whole ques- 
tion for their consideration this night was, 
whether there would be any necessity to 
withdraw from her Majesty any of those 
powers over the Royal Household, which 
the Resolution was calculated to grant; 
whether there was a necessity, during the 
probably short period of his Majesty’s 
illness, to have his whole Household 
establishinent disarranged, by placing 
things in a situation different from that 
which his Majesty had heretofore sanc- 
tioned? If the House were of opinion that 
the power conferred by the Resolution 
should be extended to the shortest possible 
period, he would certainly agree that even 


that was better than to do it away entirely.' 


But he thought that there was no mischief, 
danger, or inconvenience to’ be appre- 
hended from acceding to the Resolution in 
its fullextent. He was aware that some 
geutlemen considered the question of 
economy involved in the vote of that night, 
and the proposition of his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Canning) under thé gallery was cal- 
culated te give some countenance to the 
opinion ; but did the question of economy 
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bear with any weight upon the ‘subject ? 
There was the Lord Chamberlain, the Lords 
of the Bed Chamber, the Groom of the. 
Stole, and some few others; and the Prince 
of Wales would probably not require so 
many. The whole expence wauld be 
covered by 14 or 15,000l. so that if gen- 
tlemen would consider it fairly, the ques- 
tion of economy was not involved, at Jeast 
not to any degree, that should make them 
apprehensive ofthe consequences. When 
they considered, in addition to this, that 
the grant was not required for any length 
of time, but merely forthe space of twelve 
months, surely there was not a liberal 
man inthe country who would wish for 
any alteration while a hope remained. 
But it had been urged, that this establish- 
ment, being in the power of the Queen, 
might be considerably abused. He would 
admit that it was possible a member of 
that House might be dismissed for his con- 
duct in parliament by her Majesty, and 
he would aliow it to be a great abuse of the 
power with which her Majesty was in- 
trusted ; but he would put it to their com- 
mon sense whether they could suspect her 
of such an attempt, with a. power so li- 
mited with respect to time. Yet stillif gen- 
tlemen would be satisfied with dashing out 
the words “ power to remove,” he would 
not object to such a modification. In 
principle he conceived it to be wrong; . 
the porter at his Majesty’s gate was ap- 
pointed by the Lord Chamberlain ; the 
scullion in his kitchen by the Lord Stew- . 
ard; and others in like manner ; yet this 
should not interfere with a parliamentary 
regulation. Such being the view he took 
of the subject, he would leave it with the 
Committee to decide ; but again he would 
intreat them to consider the mischief they 
would do if they did not agree to the pro- 
position for a limited time. He allowed 
that the question of peerages was a much 
greater constitutional consideration than 
the present ; but the present had a nearer 
application to his Majesty’s personal feel- 
ings, andwas more calculated to secure 
his easy return to the functions.of his high 
office, and the resumption of that power 
with which he was invested by the con- 
stitution. The right hon. gent. concluded 
with moving the Fifth Resolution: viz... 
Resolved, “ That it is the opinion of this 
« Committee, that the care of his. Majes- 
“ty’s royal person, during the conti- 
“ nuance of his Majesty’s illness, should be 
‘* committed to the Queen’s most excellent 


«« Majesty : and that-her Majesty, for 
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** time to be limited, should have the power 
“to remové from, and to nominate, and 
appoint such persons as she shall think 
“* proper, tothe several offices in his Majes- 
“ ty’s Household, and to dispose, order; and 
“ mariage, all other matters and things re- 
** Jating to the care of his Majesy’s royal 
« person, during the time aforesaid ; and 
“ that; for the better enabling her Majesty 
“ todischarge this importanttrust, it is also 
“expedient that a Council should be ap- 
« pointed to advise and assist her Majesty 
“in the several matters aforesaid ; and 
“with power, from time to time, as they 
‘May see Cause, to exathine, upon oath, 
“the physicians and others attending 
«his Majesty’s person, touching the state 
“of his Majesty’s health, and all matters 
« relative thereto.” 
_ Earl Gower rose for the purpose of mov- 
ing an Amendment. He considered the 
expence that would unavoidably attend 
the two separate establishments as highly 
unnecessary. The nation, he was per- 
staded, was willing to give every thing re- 
quisite to sepport the magnificence that 
should’ ‘ever attend the exercise of the 
executive; but surely the increased ex- 
_ pence with which it was proposed on the 
present occasion to burden the nation, 
was, to say the least of it, unnecessary.— 
During the time of his Majesty’s retire- 
ment, he could certainly have no occa- 
sion for his present household. However, 
there was another reason which had been 
uftged against this measure, which weighed 
on his mind more than the consideration of 
éxpence, and that was the danger of form- 
partyin the ‘country, which might 
tend to weaken and impede the powers of 
the government. The Restrictions of last 
hight tended ‘to render the government 
weaker than it would otherwise be ; and 
the ‘present meastire would go to raise up 
an additional party in the state, to ob- 
Struct it still more. He should therefore 
Move an Atiendmeht to the motion brought 
forward by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
peat He préposed'to omit that part of the 
esolution from the words “‘Queen’s most 
excellent Majésty,” and ‘to insert in ‘the 
room Of it, “ togethér with such direction 
“of his household as may be suitable for 
“the Care of ‘his Majesty’s royal person, 
“and ‘the maintenance of the‘ Reyal 
~ ‘Mr. “Henty Martin thought, thatthe 
tight hon, the Chanceéllor'of'the kxchequer 
had gone yuite'as far th fo the 
feelings ofthe Hotise,"as his own personal 
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feelings could have led him. But he . 
would protest: against this mode of making 
an appeal at any time, to the feelings of 
parliament, however the persona! feelings 
of any right hon. gent. might be affected, 
He, for his own part, did not find it neces. 
sary to be constantly stating his feelings 
of attachment and daty to his Sovereign. 
He hoped rather that his feelings should be 
judged of by his conduct, as those of every 
member ought to be. If the House owed 
a duty to the person of the King; they 
were not to forget that they also owed a . 
duty to the crown and to the people. He 
protested against the attempt to separate 
the King’s person from the crown. Con- 
sistently with the view he took of the 
question, he must vote for the Amend- 
ment. He objected to the Resolution, as 
contrary to constitutional principies. To 
the second Resolution he had agreed, be- 
cause by that they pledged themselves 
to supply the existing defect in the ex- 
ercise of the power of the crown: and 
that was ail that they were called upon 
to do. Tie third Resolution went to the 
preservation of the kingly power, and 
that was the whole which they were called 
upon to supply and not to diminish the 
rights of the crown itself. The household, 
as well as every other prerogative and 
privilege of the crown, were given by 
the people, who entrusted them to the 
erown for the general benefit. They 
were bestowed on the King, not for his 
personal convenience, buat to adorn his 
magistracy. Believing that to be “the | 
reason of the King’s holding them, he 
should be glad to know, for what pur- 
pose they were called upon to dismember 
the crown by taking away what had al- 
ways been arinexed to it’? Principles— 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had none 
on this subject, for he had stated none. 
Precedents he had none, for no precedent 
had he referred to? ‘There was one pre- 
cedent he could give, bnthe hardly thought 
that the right hon. gent. would ‘be ambi- 
tious of making use of it. It was the case 
of the Lords Ordainers, who: extorted from 
the unfortunate Edward Il. the appoint- 
ment of the chief officers of his household. — 
That could scarcely be taken as an autho- 
rity. The transactions of 1788 could 
never Cofistitute a precedent; for a. pre- 
cedent must have been complete and acted 
upon. That transaction was not complete 
in the House of Commons; and in the 
House of Lords, the great person whose 
name ‘had been ‘already mentioned, lord 
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Thurlow, had admitted a readiness, on his 
part, to agree to considerable altera- 
/ tions. So. far it was clear it was no 
precedent. The hon..and learned gent. 
contended, that there having been no 

recedent, it would be extremely wrong 
‘in the House to think of stripping the 
Regent of those powers which had al- 
ways belonged to the Kg; and with: 
out which it had uniformly been con- 
tended, that the kingly office cannot be 
maintained. He more particularly ob- 
jected to the. Resolution on this further 
ground, that the House had already agreed 
ti trast the Prince of Wales as Regent 
with the power of the sword; but they 
were now desired to refuse bim the nomi- 
nating of the Household ; a circumstance 
which would be deemed highly deroga- 
tory to the character of any private in- 
-dividua!. “He flattered himself he should 
alwavs be found as attentive in all his du- 
ties to his Sovereign as any other member 
of that House, and no man could be more 
averse than he was from diminishing in 
the smailest degree, the magnificence and 
splendour, which ought to be attached to 
him in bis royal capacity ; bat in the 
present case the House ought only to con- 
sider the real personal convenience and 
‘comfort of his Majesty. No splendour 
could be necessary to his present unfortu- 
nate situation. He could not therefore 
agree to grant, in a time of great public 
pressure like the present, any additional 
expenditure which might be saved to the 
country ; and seeing nothing to be dreaded 
in trusting the Regent with the govern- 
ment of the Household, as well as with 
the government of the Empire, he should 
certainly vote in favour of the Amendment 
proposed by the noble lord. 

Mr. Johnstone said, he could not avoid 

rotesting against the doctrine of the 
ben. and learned gent. who had just sat 
down, as applied against his right hon. 
friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
for having adverted to the personal feel- 
‘ings of his Majesty in case of his recove- 
ry. So far from deserving censure, he 
was ‘clearly of opinion that his right hon. 
friend had done himself the greatest ho- 
nour in shewing his respect and gratitude 
to a beloved sovereign, who had placed in 
him the highest and most flattering con- 
fidence; and though he could not agree 
to the Resolution his ‘right hon. friend 
had proposed, he must do him the justice 
to say, that ‘he admired -him for paying 


that regardtobis Majesty’s feelings which | 


Queen, had been acted. on in the year 


| mense a patronage would be, left in the 


-Nor had any disposition appeared in his 


he had done.—With respect to the pre- 
cedent of 1788, he thought that, in the 
outset, it was a wise and proper measure ; 
but he did not think that the restrictions 
and limitations were judicious. He con- 
ceived that the same arguments which, 
during the practice of so many years, had 
fully proved that the powers with which 
his Majesty was vested were necessary for 
the safety of the people, would apply 
equally to the propriety of granting the 
same authority to the Regent; and those 
powers could not be withheld, wi hout pro- 
ducing many injurious consequences. In 
his opinion, if theclause restricting the Re- 
gent from making Peers, and the one pute 
ting the Household into the hands of the 


1788, it would have been attended with 
the most dangerous effects. The House, 
at that time, had been hurried on by strong 
personal feelings, which were most im- 
proper upon such an occasion. A spirit 
of acrimony and recrimination prevailed, 
An hon. gent. (Mr. Fox) at that time 
introduced doctrines in the House of - 
Commons, which were certainly unconsti- 
tutional; and in the course of the pro- 
ceedings, much obloquy had been thrown 
on Mr. Pitt; and he had, perhaps, under 
these circumstances, introduced that which, 
had he consulted his more sober judg- 
ment, he would not have done... The hon. 
gent. said he believed, that that part of the. 
measure brought forward in 1788, which 
respected the royal household, would have 
been ultimately subjected to limitation— 
for no person could imagine that sd im- 


hands of the Queen for a series of years. 
He did not know upon what daia his right 
hon. friend had made his calculation; but 
he would assert, that the patronage was very 
different in 1788. It was.at that time not 
less than 400,000/. per annum; and such a 
patronage could not be exerted for a 
number of years without producing the 
most baneful effects. The feeling and 
temper with which the business was dis- 
cussed at.the present day, must ibe con- 
templated with very great pleasure, _par- 
ticularly when it was considered, that the 
question was of the description most likely 
to produce irritation. It was highly ho- 
nourable to the House to see their debates 
carried on with such temper and coolness, 


right hon. -friend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to grasp any .such power as 
was aimed at in 1788. Hedid snot wish 
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sentiments expressed by the last speaker 


_ but one, and his warm disapprobation of 


the doctrine of his, hon, and learned. friend 


_(Mr.’ Martin.) Never was he more as- 


tonished than upon hearing his hon. aud 
learned friend maintain that they should 
put all considerations of personal respect 
to the Sovereign out of their minds on this 
eccasion. It would indeed be a most cruel 
and pedantic interpretation of the orders 


_ of the House to think of enforcing them 
under such circemstances. 


It was fair, it 
was right, for his right hon. friend to con- 
sider the feelings of his Majesty, and to 
provide that when the use of his under- 
standing should be restored he should not 
see strangers around him. Unfortunately 
they had many proofs, that neither age nor 
sickness had blunted the edge of ‘that ex- 
quisite sensibility of which he was possess- 
ed. The people found in the virtues, both 
public and private, of his Majesty, an anti- 
dote to the poison of party feeling. He 
did not want confidence in the illustrious 
personage in whose hands it was proposed 
that the power should be lodged ; he had 
all that respect for him which his rank and 
virtnes demanded, but of him they had not 
yet had experience ; they had not been 
governed by him fifty years. He was sur- 
prised to hear his hon. and learned friend 
talk of economy. It had been said that 
the establishment might be rated at 
400,0001. a-year, but most of this was de- 
voted to tradesmen’s bills, and not to any 
parliamentary influence. Besides it was 
now only demanded for a year, perhaps 
hot forhalfa year, perhaps the whole sum 
required might not amount to 50,000/. and 
would they refuse that to a monarch who 
had reigned over them fifty years? His 
hon. and learned friend supposed that the 
people of England would approve of such 

_asaving, not merely on account of the sum 

itself, but on account of the popular pur- 
pose with which it was withheld. But he 
would defend the people of England from 
such an’imputation. He was sure they 
would pay ten times the sum, rather than 
see their:sovereign inconvenienced, he was 
sure they would say, Curse upon the eco- 
nomy that;saved us this, while it left our 
beloved monarch in a situation so little ac- 
‘cording with ourwishes. He could concaive 
that there might be cases in which this 
power, which was called by some gentle- 
men the fourth estate, might be exerted 
usefully. However syllogistical the argu- 
ment of ‘an hon. and learned friend of his 
«who spoke lastnight (Mr. Leach) had been, 
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| he thought it both unsound and illogical, 


(Hear! hear!) He was aware by those 
cheers that it appeared to some gentlemen 
that he had made a blunder in describin 
the argument as both syllogistical and Hi 
logical, but in the form of a syllogism 
there might be conclusions illogical as 
well as unsound. The necessity of sup- 
plying the royal power was granted, but 
the question now before the House was, 
whether it was necessary to supply all the 
royal functions, or whether it would not be 
sufficient to supply a part. He did not 
consider that the precedent of 1788 was at 
all worse, or intitled to less authority, for 
its being a modern precedent. o 
Sir Samuel Romilly said, that although he 
should have been sorry to let such a ques- 
tion as the present,pass through the House' 
without offering his opinions upon it, yet 
he should not have intruded at that moment 
upon the Committee, ifhe had not felt that 
injustice had been. done to his hon. and 
learned friend (Mr. Martin) inthe mannerin 
which his expressions had been quoted, and 
in the observations which had been. made 
on them. There had been nothing stated 
by his hon. and learned friend, which con- 
veyed any disregard to the feelings of his 
Majesty. What had been stated, and as 
he thought very properly stated, was, that — 
the gentlemen on the other side dwelt upon 
that point of what would probably be his 
Majesty’s private feelings on his recovery | 
more than was proper in that House. 4 
was well known that on comimon occasions 
it was irregular and unparliamentary to 
use' the name of his Majesty for the pur-, © 
pose of influencing their proceedings. In 
this case, although it was impossible to 
avoid naming his Majesty, yet he conceiy- 
ed it highly irregular to dwell upon his 
private feelings as,an argument to influence 
the votes of members. He thought, also, 
that it was very unfair to assume it asa 
matter of course, that if power was given 
to the Regent to discharge the officers of 
the Household, he would immediately pro- 
ceed to exercise that power by the 1e- 
moval of all these servants whom he found 
placed about bis.Majesty. Tv represent 
this as the necessary or probable conse- 
quence of placing the officeys of the House- 
hold at the disposition of the Regent, was 
highly injurious to the character of the 
Prince. . It.was,unjust to his Majesty to xe- 
present him as.entertaining suspicions that 
this would, be done,--As to the bare possi- 
bility of power being abused, he would 
ask how that was to be prevented? Whet 
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security, for'example, was there that this} Before he proceeded to state his opi- 


power might not be abused -in a similar 
manner in the hands of the Queen? The 
security was only in the natural feeling of 
conjugal affection, which made it unlikely 
that she would run the risk of wounding the 
feelings of his Majesty by removing’ the 
servants to whom he had been accustomed, 
and appointing strangers in the place of 
them. Now, ifthe House considered that 
there was perfect security for the: private 
feelings : i his Majesty ‘in this point, by 
relying on the conjugal affection of the 
' Queen, he would ask, was there no secu- 
“yity in the filial affection of the Prince? 
(Hear! hear!) It appeared. to him, too, 
. that a most irreverent use was made of his 
Majesty’s name by those ‘gentlemen who 
alledged, that of all the changes which 
could be made by the Regent, those which 
_ might be made in the Household would 


affect most deeply the private feelings of 


the King. Was it doing justice to his 
Majesty’s paternal regard for his people 
to pretend, that no appointtnents or changes 
which could be made with respect.to miki- 
tary and naval commanders, or to the in- 
ternal administration of the country, or its 
relations with foreign states, on which the 
happiness of the people depends, would 
affect thie feelings of his Majesty so much 
as the dismissal of some lords of the bed- 
ehamber ?- The gentlemen who maintained 
that argument seemed to consider, that, 
whether the war was conducted with wis- 
dom or folly, whether a peace might be 
made on honourable or disgraceful terms, 
or whether the people were to be rendered 
happy or unhappy by the manner in which 
‘they were governed, were points which 
might be committed absolutely to the dis- 
cretion of the Regent, asthey only related 
to the interests of the nation, but that the 
deepest attack which could be made on 
‘the private feelings of his Majesty would 
be in removing the lords of the bed-cham- 
ber. He was confident, however, that the 
gentlemen on the other side had as- much 
mistaken the sentiments of shis Majesty, 
as they: had been irregular in introducing 
them into the debate for the purpose of in- 
- fluericing ‘the House. It was absurd: to 
state that the Prince might safely be trusted 
with all the higher powers of the-govern- 
ment, upon which the honour and security 
‘of his Majesty’s crown as well as of the 
country depended ;-but that he was not fit 
to be trusted with the regulationof the royal 
Household, or with the appointment or re- 
- moval of a few lordsof the bed-chamber. 
VOL, XVIII. 


nion on the particular Resolution submitted 
to the House, he hoped that he should 
not be considered much out of order, in 
making some observations upon the Re- 


Strictions in general. This question was 


so connected with the particular one be- 
fore the House, that he did not know how 
to separate them. There were two qués- 
tions: Ist, As to the right of the two 
Houses to impose Restrictions on the Re- 
gent; and 2dly, ‘As to the expediency of 
doing it. Upon the first, Hie said, that he 
entertained great doubt of the right of 
the two Houses to impose Restrictions. 
(Loud cries of bear! hear! principally from 
the Ministerial benches). He should re- 
péat, that he had great doubts, whether 
the two Houses possessed any such right; 
and, it’appeared to him, that the Resgolue 
tions‘ which they had adopted, were in- 
consistent with the course that they were 
pursuing. They first, in their Resolu- 
tions, state, that it is the right and duty 
of the two. Houses of Parliament to sup- 


ply the deficiency in the royal authority; 
and after so stating that it is their duty to \ 


sapply.it, they proceed by leaving part 
of it unsupplied, and consequently their 


duty unperformed. From the necessity of 


the case the two Houses had aright to. 
supply the royal authority, but he did not 
think they had aright to substitute any 
thing else in the place of it. The two 


Houses had a right to restore what wag - 


deficient in the Constitution, but they had 
no right to alter it without the consent of 
the third branch of the legislature. They 
had not a right to make anew Constitu- 
tion at their pleasure. If the two Houses, 
for example, should choose to appoint a 
person merely-to give his assent to their 
bills, leaving at the same time all the 
other functions of royalty unsupplied, they 
would: bé doing a thing which they had 
no right to do. - Their. right and their 
duty was to supply the deficiency in the 
monarchy during the illness of the Sove- 
reign ; and if they did not supply the en- 
tire deficiency, but only what part of it 
they thought proper, they would be fail- 
ing to discharge that which in their own 
Resolution they had declared to be their ’ 
duty. A right hon. gentleman had said, 
on the preceding night, that the two 


Houses had not a right to confer on the, | 


Regent more of the royal authorjty than 

the eXtgericy of the case required. That. 

right hon. gent. had not, however, ex- 

ae what part of the royal prérogative 
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was not-necessary for the well-being of 
the government; and, he must say, that 
in the course of his studies, he had never 
found out what was unnecessary. If any 
branches of the prerogative were not ne- 
cessary, they ought not to exist. A 
power that was on unnecessary, ought 
not to be placed in any hands. Admit- 
_ting, however, for the sake of argument, 
that the two Houses had a right to impose 
Restrictions, surely at such a time as this, 
it could» not be expedient to exercise 
that right. It was not a just way of con- 
sidering the question of Restrictions to 
estimate one branch of the prerogative as 
standing by itself and disconnected with 
the others. For the proper exercise of 
one branch of the prerogative, it was: 
often necessary that the crown should 
possess the others. The power of creat- 
ing Peers, for example, might be neces- 
sary to enable the crown properly to ap- 
point to offices. of very great importance. 
It had been generally reported, whether 
truly or not_the Chancellor of the Ex-- 
chequer best knew, that when the office 
of Chief Justice of the Common Pleas last 
became vacant, the King had selected a 
gentleman whose talents, learning, and 
integrity his Majesty thought qualified 
him for that office, but the gentleman so 
selected, refused to accept the office, un- 
Jess it‘ was accompanied with a peerage ; 
in the particular instance, his Majesty did 
not think it expedient to purchase at that 
price the services of the gentleman for the 
ae but it might have been thought 

ighly advantageous to the country to 
have conferred the Peerage, ‘and if the 
eee exercising the functions of royalty 
-have not the power to grant it, it is obvi- 
ous that he may be obliged to appoint a 
person to discharge the duties of a high 
judicial office who is in his judgment not 
‘the best qualified to discharge them. — It 
may perhaps by some be doubted whether 


the making judges peers be beneficial to. 


the public, but this was not a time to dis- 
cuss thqt question; it was sufficient that 
of late years it had been very usual, in 
the Common Pleas in three very late 
instances the chiefs had been peers, and 
in the King’s Bench it was much more 
usual than in the Common Pleas, and it 
conld hardly be doubted, that if a person 
in a judicial office be one who aspires to 
a Peerage, it is much better that it should 
be conferrgd.on him when he enters on his 
office be reserved asa reward for the 
services he may perform. Neither, if 
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there were to be any exception in this re. 
striction, the peerage, could he 
think that it should be confined to those 
who might have performed: military or |’ 
naval services. He thought that this would 
be a most invidious distinction in’ the 
peerage, tolay it down that some of the _ 
peers were entitled to it from their merit, 
and that the rest owed their promotion 
meyely tothe favour or caprice of the 
sovereign. The public good ought tobe — 
the object in view in all creations of — 
peers; and to confine these honours to 
those who had performed military or 
naval exploits was ‘as little conducive to 
the public benefit, as it was degrading to 
the peerage, by making invidious distine- 
tions. All that the Houses of Parliament 
had now to do, was to restore the consti- 
tution, and the whole constitution. ‘ 
He differed very much from the opinion’ 
| which was expressed by an hon. and learn, 
/ gentleman (Mr. Stephen) of the speech of 
Eis hon. and learned friend (Mr. Leach): 
so far from thinking that it could be called - 
illogical and unsound in its conclusions, it 
appeared to him to be most clear and con- 
vincing. It had been completely unan- 
-swered hitherto, and he believed it was 
unanswerable. As to the precedent of 
1788, which had been so much relied on, 
it did not appear to him entitled to all _ 
that weight and authority which had been 
supposed to belong to it. It was not com- 
plete: the Bill had passed through one 
House, but might never have received the 
concurrence of the other. He had last 
session brought in a Bill to alter the crimi- - 
nal law, which passed through the House’ 
of Commons almost without opposition; 
nor were any objections made to it in the 


Lords, until the very last stage. Now, if — : 


any accident had prevented the decision 
of the Lords being taken on this last stage - 
of the Bill, he might just as well have 
plumed himself in the thought, - that the. 
two Houses of Parliament had adopted 
his ideas, as the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer could now bring forward 
the unfinished proceedings of the year ~ 
1788 as a complete and established parlia- 
mentary precedent. In fact this prece- 
dent, much as it had been extolled by . 
many gentlemen, had been cited by them 
only to be departed from. 

-. He was not disposed to attach a greater 
degree of value to this precedent for what 
had been said of the high authority of the 
person fiom whom it proceeded ; he was 


not a worshipper of the memory of Mr. 
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Pitt, although, as he was now dead, he 
did not wish to speek against him. He 
knew how many. persons in that House 
were connected with hinrby private friend- 
ship, and were almost idolators of his cha- 
racter and talents. To those gentlemen 
he did not wish to act with incivility, by 
dispraising him of whom they thought so 
highly; but he must say that notwith- 
standing the great talents which he un- 


. doubtedly possessed, he never could ac- 


knowledge his claim to be considered a 
great man (loud~ cries of hear! hear! 
from both sides). Before he could give 
him that character, he must see the in- 
stances where the great talents he possess- 
ed,” and the great influence he had so long 
enjoyed, had been exercisedin improving 
the condition of any part of his Majesty’s 
subjects. Was it possible to read the pro- 
ceedings of the two Housesin the year 
1788, without being convinced, that the ob- 
ject of Mr. Pitt, through the whole course 
of those proceedings, was merely to rétain 
the power in his own hands as long as he 
could, and when he could no longer keep 
it, to give it up to his successors as much 


, curtailed as possible ? He had laid hold 


of an expression, whicle had fallen incon- 
siderately from his political antagonist in 
the course of debate, and which had not 
been insisted on, and had made it the sub- 
ject of a Resolution merely that he might 
gain a triumph to himself. The proceed- 
ings in parliament at that day exhibited a. 
struggle, in which scene Mr. Pitt appear- 
ed the principal actor, contending for his 
own power. 

- At the present time, when all the 
strength of majesty was necessary, he 
thought the executive power should not 
be stripped of its accustomed splendour, or 
diminished in its power. The question 
which the gentlemen on the other side 


_ seemed to wish to determine, was, with 


how small'a portion of the regal authority 
the business. of government could go on. 
With respect to the houshold, either the 
Regent was to be stripped of the splendour 
which belonged to it, or there are to’ be 


_ two housholds at great additional expence 


to the public, and the people were to see 
the Regent begin the exercise of his au- 


_ thority by new burdens imposed on them. 


He conld not pass over in silence, one 
observation in the speech of the mght 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of the preceding night. He had said, 
that he could not conceive that the Re- 
strictions to be imposed on the Regent 


‘ 
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could tend to diminish the royal authority’ 
because he apprehended. that on all sides 
would be felt the impropriety of entertain-_ 
ing any proposition which could tend to’ 


affect the royal prerogative daring the un- — 


fortunate suspension of the exercise by 

his Majesty of his royal functions. He 

did not know what was the exact meaning 

of this: but if it meant, that during the 

existence of the Regency there was, as it 

were by common consent, to be.a suspen- 

sion of all those measures of Reform which 

had occupied the public attention, and to 
which the people looked with anxiety ; if 

it was meant, that all this was to be Jaid 

‘aside, because it might be conceived to 

affect the royal prerogative, and the peo- 
ple, though they might see their burdens 

increased, must not hope to see any reform 

effected, he for one must protest against 

this doctrine. He should think such a 

Restriction one of the most fatal that could 

be imposed on the Regent. 

He was averse from making an experi-. 
ment upon the constitution, by the apr 
pointment of a Regent with Restrictions of 
the powers ofthe executive government. In 
times so perilous as these, such an experi- 
ment could not be tried without great dan- 
ger in the person of any Regent, even of 
one far removed from the hope of ever 
suceeeding to the throne ; but in his opi- 
nion the experiment was much more dan- 
gerous, and likely to be attended with 
more mischievous effects from the circum- 
stance of the person with whom it was to 
be tried being the heir apparent of the 
throne, and who was destined at some 
time to sway the sceptre of this realm. The 
question would naturally be asked, why 
if he could govern the country with such 
limited powers as Regent, may not he, the’ 
very same individual afterwards govern it 
with the same limited powers as King?) 
Were these times in which it was safe to 
invite such inquiries, or totry such ha- 
zardous experiments? No person could 
reflect on what he has seen passing in the 
world, or look forward to that which is to 
‘come, without being convinced that the 
reign of his Majesty’s successor wil] in all 
probability be marked with very impor- 
tant events. Considering with what dan- 
gers he may be surrounded and in what 
difficulties he may be involved, it is most 
important for the country that he should 
ascend the throne with every possible ad- 
vantage, with all the strength whict, he 
can-derive from the respect, and venera- 


tion, and affection of his people. That he 
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should do this, must be the wish of every 


person who has the good of his. country at 
heart, even of every one who only regards 
his own personal interest, of every friend 
of the Prince, of every friend of the King : 
it must, above all, be the wish-of the 
King himself. 
Notbing certainly can be nearer to his 
Majesty’s heart, than that the glories of 
his own reign may be far surpassed by 
those ef his successor, and that. his son 
May more than himself be a blessing to 
his subjects. How then, recollecting this, 
can it be thought by any one to be advan- 
tagedus to the Prince, to the King, or to 
the country, to pursue the course which 
has been by the ministers recommended to 
us, and by which, before his Royal High- 
ness shall ascend the throne as Sovereign, 
his people shall have been accustomed to 
see him exercising authority over them. as 
a kind of. half king, with curtailed prero- 
gatives and diminished, splendour, and 
embarrassed and fettered with Restrittions 
which will import the strongest distrust of 
the two Houses of Parliament, and their 
firm belief that he could not be safely 
trusted with: all the powers of royalty. 
He confidently hoped that the House would 
not by this vote give countenance to these 
most unjust and ungenerous suspicions. 
_ Mr. Wilberforce observed, that the senti- 


ments expressed by the bon. and learned 


gent., and which no doubt had escaped 
him unintentionally, bore hard upon those 
who happened to differ in opinion from 
him. When the learned gent. particu- 
Jarised the difficulties in which the Regent 
‘ would be placed as heir apparent to the 
throye, by the operation of the Restrictions, 
he thought his conclusions, though, just 
ground for reasoning, not warranted; and 
for. himself should say, that he deduced 
the opposite inference from, his premises, 
Nothing, in his opinion, could more plainly 
mark the distinction between the throne; 
and the temporary exercise of the royal 
functions, than that the person appointed 
to the office of Regent should be limited 
iu the exercise of those powers and prero- 
Gatives which belong to the Sovereign, 
aciually filling the throne. He was per- 
syaded,.ihat iis hon. and. learned friend, 
when, arguing coolly, would: not be dis- 
posed to maintain, thavthe limitations pro- 
posed on this occasion could, if carried into 
effect, be any stigma.on the illustrious per-. 
son to be invested. with the office of ; Re- 
gent. in agreeing to the Restrictions, .he 
Was ready to declare, that he was not ac- 
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tuated by any jealousy or distrust of the 
Prince of Wales.. He thought it of im. * 
portance, on such an occasion, for the 


‘Houses of Parliament to act, not upon the. 


ground of any jealousy to be entertained 
respecting the royal personage who was 
now to be appointed Regent, but gene- 
rally with reference to all, persons who, 
might by possibility stand im the same 
situation. ‘They were always to bear.in 
mind, that, though no distrust could apply, ° 
to the case of the present Prince of Wajes, , 
other princes might be hereafter placed, in, 
similar circumstances, in whom the sama 
confidence could not safely be reposed, 
He was ready to admit, and with satisfac. 
tion, that the circumstances of the present _ 
Regent were such, as to do away all, ques- 
tion respecting the effect of the personal ~ 
distinctions te which he had already ad- 
verted. Different opimions must of course 
be entertained, according to the diferent, 
views of the subject, taken by gentlemen 
on each: side of the House ;, but, for his 
own part, he was persuaded, that what the 
Committee had todo on this occasion was, 
to endeavour to ascertain how much ofthe © 
executive power was necessary to be 
given to the Regent, in order to enable ~ 
im to carry on the administration of af- 
fairs for a time (Hear! Hear!)— Unless 
he had let slip some expression of which- 
he was not aware, he was at a loss to 


find out what ridicule attached to the obe - 


servation he had just made. He should, 
therefore repeat, that the question for the. 
Committee to decide was, what degree of 
the royal functions was necessary to he 
given to the Regent, in order to enable 
him to carry on the government with effi- 
ciency, and what degree of restriction’ 
would be expedient to be interposed with, 
a view to prevent any power being con- 
ferred which was not actually nécessary: 
for carrying on the government, and to res 
move any obstructions to the resumption, 
of his royal functions on the part of his, 


Majesty, on his happy restoration to 
health. 
‘present moment the country was in astate: - 
‘of war,; but hedid not think the power to. 
grant Peerages during a year necessary to. 
enable a Regent to administer the govern- 


It was not to be deniedithat at.the 


ment, , With regard to the main quéstion. 
before the Committee, he would own, that 
oncoming down. his mind was. not. made: 


‘up, aud that consequently he was disposed: 


to listen.to every thing,that might tend to, 
obviate the difliculties on his mind. Not: 


| expected the business to come on. 
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so soon, he had not had the advantage of 
hearing what had fallen from his right hon. 
friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But he thought that on a question of this 
description, much consideration was due to 
‘the personal comfort and: satisfaction of 
his Majesty ; and that for this object, it 
would be desirable, that on his recovery 
he should not find himself surrounded by 
persons strangers to him. He trusted, 
however, that even that would not have 
any injurious effect, as his Majesty had a 
truly British heart. The House would 
not consider the saving of 15,0001. as any 
material consideration. 
_ it, that the. keeping of persons about his 
Majesty, who would be grateful to him, 
would be. a desirable object. His right 
hon. friend (Mr. Canning,) had stated last 
night, that it would be better to give the 
couatroul of the Household to the Queen 
for life, than to fix any limit at which it 
was to be vested in the Regent. Fér him- 
self, he thought the happy medium be- 
tween the two extremes might be adopted. 
Before -he.sat down, he could not avoid ad- 


_- verting. to what had been said of Mr. Pitt, 


by his hon. and learned friend; if his hon. 
and learned-friend had had the opportuni- 
ties of knowing that great man, which he 
had, he would have been better enabled to 
do justice to. his character. He was no 
worshipper of Mr. Pitt. He had differed 
from him—with what pain none but him- 
self could tell; but if he knew any thing 
of that great man, every other considera- 
tion was absorbed in his grand ruling -pas- 
sion, the love of country—with respect to 
bis talents, there could be, and there was, 
but one opinion throughout the country ; 
and, with respect. to his other qualities, he 
could only adopt the words which those 
qualities had provoked from the admira- 
tion of a formidable but generous rival, 
‘amicitia est. sempiterna, inamicitia est 
“brevis.” 
Mr. Adam rose for the purpose, as he. 
was persuaded he could do, of satisfying 
his hon. friend and the Committee, that 
the Amendment ought to. be agreed to, 
He did not think that the charaéter of the 
late Mr, Pitt ought to- influence their. opi- 
-nions. respecting the precedent of 1788) 
This question neither: involved: a consi- 
deration. of the character of) that great 
map, nor that of his greatantagonist. He 
was acquainted with that. individual, dur- 
ing.a gveat part of, his life, and: had’ con- 
sequently opportunities of knowing his 
eminent qualities, at the: same time. that 


He looked upon: 


he had never altered his sentiments re- 
specting his great rival. As to the ques- 
tion under consideration, Ke could have 
wished that it had been left to the Re- . 
gent to shew his regard to his King and 
fauher, by abstaining from making any. 
change in his Household. He ‘was there- 
fore a friend tothe Amendment. There 
was a difference in the object of the pro- 
ceedings last night and this night. The 
Resolutions of last night went to impose 
regulations; those of this night restric- 
tions; no difference of opinion existed as 
to the regulation respecting the personal 
property of the King. The restriction for 
a limited time respecting the Household, 
his noble friend’s Amendment proposed to 
do away, but his noble friend was not, as 
appeared to him,’ original in the course he 
proposed. Ifhe had understood his right 
hon. friend the Chancellor of the ' Ex- 
chequer, it was his intention that the Re- 
gent should not be restricted as in 17895 
but that after the lapse of a year, and 
six weeks after the ensuing session of 
parliament, if parliament should not re- 
consider the subject, the restrictions should- 
cease and determine. The Amendment 
of his noble friend called upon them 
to do that now,-which the restrictions re- 
quired to be done at afuture period. But 
there were certain offices not essential to 
the personal comfort of his Majesty, which 
‘might be, without any inconvenience, at- 
tached to the Regent. The hon. and 
learned gent. then enumerated the offices 
of Lord Chamberlain, Steward of the House- 
hold, Master of the Horse, Groom of 
theStole, and:the Officers of the Bed-Cham- 
ber; and then submitted whether these 
were essential to the personal comfort or 
gratification of the Sovereign: and if they 
‘were, might they not be secured as to 
their attendanée upon his Majesty on his 
‘recovery by a Bill? But this was a point. 
, which he wished to have left to’ the Re- 
'gent, in order to give him an opportunity 
of shewing his respect and attention to _ 
his Majesty. He thought the principal - 
part of the Household ought to be given 
to the Regent, and the personal part to 
Queen ; and thatthey should not re- 
sort to that incongruous and unconstitu- 
tional arrangement which would give the - 
whole to her Majesty. Upon this ques- 
tion ‘there might be some difference 
in the: constitutional ground, though lit- 
tle as to the comfort of his Majesty. 
| But, ift his. Majesty should happily re- 


cover within. a year, would: he not re- 
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sume: his -Household in the same full 
dominion over it as at present? As to 
the constitutional question, he was of opi- 
nion that, upon transferring the principal 


part of the household to the Regent, 


enough would be left to support the dig- 


nity of his Majesty. He had heard all 


the debates of 1789, in which the greatest 
men that this or any country had ever 
produced had taken a part, and there was 
one doctrine which neither then nor now 
appeared to him to have been touched 


“upon. It had been said, that the Regent 


would not be responsible. There. could 
be no earthly doubt of it. By the con- 
stitution of this government the King was 
irresponsible, but acted by responsible 
advisers: The Regent, who stood in the 
place of the Sovereign, must be equally 
irresponsible, and be served by advisers, 
to whom the nation could look as respon- 


sible for his measures. But if the control- 
_ ofthe household were to be given to the 


Queen, the consort of the Sovereign, he 


would wish to know what was to be- 


come of that responsibility? He wished 
to speak of her Majesty with all due re- 
spect, but the provisions of a Bill would 
not make her more responsible than at 
present. . Was it right, then, that a power 
from which influence was to‘arise should 
pass into irresponsible hands? The 
speech of his hon. and learned friend (Mr. 
Leach) which arrested the attention of 
that House, in a more eminent degree. 
than any thing of the kind he had ever 
witnessed, by the power of its reasonin 
and the justness of its logic, had clearly 
roved that the two Houses of Parliament 
had no right to impose any restrictions 
upon a Regent, and had never altered the 


‘powers of the crown. He contended, 


therefore, that the- royal powers ought to 
be given entire and complete. ~ It was 
monstrous to give the powers of making 
war or peace, and not to give those powers 
necessary to maintain the dignity of the 
throne. The powers of the Sovereign 
were given for the benefit of the people ; 
they were the riglit of the nation, and the 
parliament had no authority to alienate 
them, and consequently Could not alienate 
them, without a violation of the consti- 
tution. 

Lord Desart maintained, that in dis- 
cussing a great constitutional question, it 
was very unnecessary to depart from it, 
for the purpose of depreciating an _illus- 
trious character, or attribuuing motives to 


him by which he had.not been actuated— 


\ 
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it might have been done, perhaps, with. a 
view to lessen the weight of that authori 
by which the measures now proposed ap. 


peared to be sanctioned. It had been — 


stated that he loved power, and never 
rendered an essential service to his coun- 
try. But it Was in the recollection of 
those who heard him, that the navy, when 
he came into administration, was far from 
being in that state of perfection and su- 
periority which rendered it at this day the 
terror and admiration of the world. Could 
it be forgotten that his counsels had saved 
the country, in those awful times when 
he stemmed the torrent of the French Re. 
volution, and rooted out the lurking seeds 
of democracy ? Inexperienced as he was, 


and unable to do justice to the exalted qua- | 


lities of that illustrious character, yet he 
could not pass over in silence his great fi- 


nancial talents—talents which he possessed — 


in so eminent a degree, that it appeared 
as if his other merits were forgotten in the 
contemplation of those. During his life, 
he believed that nine-tenths of the coun- 
try approved his measures, and he trusted 
that in death nine-tenths of that country 
would rescue his name from the asper- 
sions which were cast upon it.—With re- 
gard to the subject before them, he said 
that he had hoped that the Resolutions 
which were passed, together with the pre- 
cedent on which they were founded, would 
have produced unanimity. He thought 
that the Bill had given evidence that they 
were bestowing the strongest sanction on 


the Regency. The gentlemen on the op- | 


posite side had objected to the power of the 
two:branches to establish an act of legisla- 
ture ; they objected to the precedent of 
1788, and yet they set up that of the Irish 
parliament. There was royal authority 


‘In one case, and not in the other. The 


King had approved of the act of his mi- 


nisters. But did the precedent of 1788 


stand on its own merits alone? Did no 
previous precedent give it weight? Had 
there ever been, since the foundation of 
the constitution, an unlimited Regency ? 
It had been objected, that the times were 
difficult; but he saw less occasion for un- 
limited power now than in 1788, for at 
that time the seeds of internal commotion 


were sown ; whereas now all was tran- — 


quil in the country, and a sufficient power 
would be vested in the hands of the Re- 
gent by those Resolutions, to enable him 
to provide for all the necessities of war. 
The gentlemen who opposed them should 
recollect that Richard II had been 
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called to the Regency on the principles 
which the wished: to. establish. The 
noble lord contended with’ deprecating 
the economy which would put 15 or 
~ 20,0000. in the balance against the comfort 
or the dignity of the King. 
Mr. Fuller said, that the whole matter 
before the Committee turned upon 15,000/. 


They might give what they pleased, but | 


let them retain the King’s Servants about 
him, that when he returned to his life and 
feelings, he might find his old companions 
in attendance upon him, and see that his 
people had not deserted him (A laugh). 
Gentlemen might laugh, but he would tell 
them that they laughed at the wrong 
side of their mouths. He stood there asa 
legislator, and would do his duty, and 
would not yield his consent to a precedent 
_ that did not exist. The Prince of Wales 
had always treated him like a gentleman ; 
but he thought, notwithstanding, that as 
Regent he should be restricted, and not 
have the power of en‘arging the peerage, 
for he might create not only six peers in 
‘a day, but six times six. He would act 
the same part he now did, if the Prince of 
. Wales was under the same circumstances, 
er his darling daughter, and he should 
respect him for it. As for the 15,000/. 
he looked onit as a song; and he thought 
_ the people would pay it themselves 
sooner than their good old King should 
be deprived of his comforts. ; 

Mr. Canning observed, that the greater 
portion ofthe discussion of that night, and 
especially the latter part of it, had been con- 
ducted, as if the Committee had lost sight 


altogether of the question actually before 


them. I think therefore, said Mr. Canning, 
that I may possibly do an acceptable ser- 
_ vice, if, studiously passing by all the extra- 
neous topics which have been introduced 
into the debate, I confine myself entirely 
to the explaining the grounds of the vote, 
which I mean to give this night, and so 
xecal the attention of the Committee to 
the real question upon which alone we 
have on this occasion to decide. During 
the latter part of the debate not only the 
+ wenn of restrictions in general, but all 
the various points connected with the 
whole complicated subject of the Regency 
have been again. discussed, aif the vote 
of to-night were to decide them all. ~ But 
in my apprehension the question now under 
consideration lies within: a very-narrow 
compass. It is but a ‘small part even of 
/a small part of the whole subject, and, 
however it may be decided, it will not 


only not affect the other Resolutions, but 


not even decide finally the arrangements, 


to which it immediately relates. In giv. 
ing my vote this night, certainly reserve 
to myself the right, when the Bill shall 


be brought in, of considering minutely the 
details by which-the principle of the 


Resolution shall be carried into effect. 

The question, then, immediately before 
us, is simply this, what degree of power, 
and whether any political power should 
be granted to her Majesty, to whom, by 


the consent of all, the care of his Majes- 


ty’s sacred person ought to be intrusted ? 
In the settlement oF this, as indeed of 
every. other point of the Regency, I 
think those hon. gentlemen go too far, 
who recommend extraordinary caution in 


regard to the present proceedings, on ° 


the notion, that they are -to constitute a 
fixed rule to guide all future parliaments, 


who may be called upon to make provi-, 


sion for a similar emergency. In the 
present instance I certainly have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that the Regency should, 
and ought to be committed to the Prince 
of Wales, and the care of his Majesty’s 
sacred person to- his Majesty’s royal Con- 
sort: but I desire to be distinctly under- 
stood, that I do not consider myself as 
giving in this admission an opinion, that, 
in all future possible cases either the Re- 
gency or the custody of the King’s person 
must of necessity be so confided. 1 utter- 
ly deny, that we are, in these particulars, 
which are matters not of fixed principles, 
but of expediency and discretion, now 
settling an immoveable precedent for the 
future. This I have thought it neces- 


sary to say, in order to argue. upon the 


present case with the more freedom. 

The Resolution now beforethe Commit- 
tee divides itself into three parts: first, that 
the custody of his Majesty’s person shall 
be given to the Queen; on this point 
there is inthe present instance nodoubt or 
difference of opinion. 
rather the third point as it stands in the 
order of the Resolution, but I take it 
here to get it out of the way, is, that it is 
expedient that, for the due administration 
of this trust, her Majesty should have a 
Council—on that too, as a general proposi- 
tion, there appears .no difference of opi- 
nion. . The intermediate proposition be- 
tween these two, is that which forms the 
question fur the present discussion; name- 
ly, whether the trust to be confided to the 
Queen shall be accompanied with a grant 
of political power; whether her Majesty 
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shall be enabled’ to remove not only the 
officers of his Majesty’s housebold, of less 
cohsequénee in a ‘political view, though of 
great importance with regard to his Ma- 
jesty’s comforts, but also persons standing 
in the situation of great officers of state ; 
whether we may not sufficiently’ provide 
for the comfort aad dignity of his Ma- 
jesty, Without committing considerable 


political authority to hands, jn which such 


authority has never before cbhstitu-_ 
tionally placed. 

_ According to Ny view of the state of 
this question, if I were this night to vote 
for the original Resolution, I should at 
once decide affirmatively, that the Queen 
should have the power of removing six- 
teen great officers sitting in the House of 


Lords and several others having seats in 


the House of Commons. The Amendnient 


‘ going, as I understand it, only to the ob- 


ject of taking care that a point of such im- 
portance shall not be hastily decided. the 
effect of adopting it would be, not to 
negative the grant of any power, but 


* merely to decide that the whole shall not” 


be granted, to allow sufficient time for 
deliberation as to the precise quantum of 
litical power that ought to be lodged 


‘in the hands of the Queen. The Resolu- 


tion goes at once to the decision of the 
whole case ; the Amendment reserves it 
for more mature discussion and future de- 


cision. Between these two courses, with 
the doubts, which I confess I entertain. 


upon the subject, I cannot but prefer that, 
which, pledging the Committee against no- 
thing but the sweeping grant of the whole 


‘of the household, will not prevent the 
. giving a due portion of power, even poli- 


tical power to her’ Majesty, by provisions 
to be introdticed into the’ Bill, if, upon 
full consideration, it shall be thought wise 
or necessary to do so. Having only to 
choose between two propositivns—one 


deciding the question at once—the other 


allowing time for consideration—and the 
question being in its nature and its con- 


‘sequences such, as neither to require nor 


to admit an instaiitaneous decision, 1 am 
disposed to adopt that alternative which 


_ affords farther time for deliberation. 


With regard to the exalted personage, 


- the object for whom this provision is to be 


made, it is unnecessary to say, that he 


claims every attention, not only from his_ 


rank, but from being, as he is, so justly and 
tenderly endeared to the hearts of his 


' subjects. Whatever may be the arrange- 
Ment.to be made for the cate of his Ma- | 
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jesty’s sacred person, I hope I need not. 
disclaim the giving any vote or opinion 
on the ground of any paltry and pitifal 
retrenchment. I would not economize 
upon the sufferings of my King; nor would 
I agree, that in the’state in which he at 
present lies, he should be stripped of that 
splendour which must indicate to the world 
the consideration m which he is still held 
by his faithful and loving subjects. The 
royal diadem, however for the moment its 
lustre may be dimmed, is not to be alto. 
ether shorn of its beams.’ I would notin - 
the infirmittes of the man forget the station 
and character of the monarch. I would 
shadé the chamber of his sickness, not with 
the curtain of oblivion, but with the veil . 
of the sanctuary (hear, hear, hear). I . 


would place to guard it those, whom, ifhe  . 


should happily recover, he would be glad 
to find at his door. And that these choseh 
sentinels should be irremovable by any 
power whatever is an opinion, which I 
shall submit to the House, when we come 
to the consideration of the details of sthe 
Bill. I think we should do our duty by 
taking care that the sovereign shall have 
those ‘about ‘him whom he himself has 
chosen, so that, when, upon waking from 
his trance, he may pronounce some well 
known name, lie may not be to be told 
«that he whom he calls for is not there.” 
On this principle I should think it better 
to form an establishment for the sovereign 
somewhat smaller if extent but not liable 
to accident or uncertainty, than to con- 
tinue the household altogether on its pre- 
sent scale for a limited time liable to 
change hereafter. I would rather take 
less but have it permanent and unalterable, 
than have all for a limited time, subject 
to future retrenchment, and with a power . 
to make any alterations in it, to whom-_ 
soever that power might be given. 
It has been well observed that we do 
not legislate upon’ suspicion. Suspicion 
of the Prince of Wales is disclaimed by. 
those who support the restrictions. I hope 


that those, who may hesitate to concur it 


‘giving the whole power of the household 
‘to the Quéen, will be equally free from 
the charge of entertaining any suspicion. 
es to the mode in which -her Majesty 
would adihinister that trust. I can truly 
say, that I am fot influenced in. my opi- 
nions by any feeling of such a -nature. 
Tlie difficulty, which I chiefly feel in giv- _ 
ing the power of temoval to the Queen is 
that of entrusting political power in hands, 
where it had never foriterly lodged, and 
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thus creating an. anomaly in the prac- 
tice of the constitution. On the other 
hand the Regent, for his own sake, if for 
no more weighty reasons, unquestionably 
ought not to have the power of removing | 
or appointing the persons who are to sur- 
round the sick bed of the King. I see 
but one mode of obviating both these dif- 
ficulties, namely that of selecting that 
portion of the offices, the holders of which 
are called on more immediately to give 
their attendance on his Majesty’s person, 
and fixing them immutably by law dur- 
ing the continuance of his Majesty’s indis- 
osition, 

Perhaps I should still more completely 
discharge my mind, if I stated some more 
‘letailed view of this subject. First, then, 
my object is, that all those officers whose 
more peculiar duty it is to wait on his 
Majesty—such as the lords and grooms of 
the bed-chamber, the groom of the stole, 
&c. should be put out of the power both 
of the Queen and of the Regent—should 
not be liable to be removed at all during 
his Majesty’s indisposition. The expence 
of this establishment would be as nothing. 
State the whole at 16,0001., of which 
4,0001. comes back in taxes into the coffers 
of the state, and what is such a sum com- 
pared with that degree of comfort, of 
tenderness, and compassionate and re- 
spectful care, which belongs to such an 
arrangement? 

I confess I should have been inclined to 
have added to the officers I have named 
the lord steward, had it not been for what 
has fallen from an honourable and learned 
member on the other side, (Mr. Adam.) 
The details of the departments of the house- 
hold form a very complicated and ab- 
struse science, with which I do not pre- 
tend to be very accurately acquainted. I 
can therefore only state the application of 
the principle upon which I would act, so 
far as | have yet had an opportunity of 
acquiring information. How far the office 
of lord steward of the household is in the 
situation stated by the hon. and learned 
gent.—or whether it may safely be in- 
cluded among those, which I have already 
mentioned, and made irremovable, I am 
not at present able to form a determined 
opinion, At all events there would re- 
main the office of lord chamberlain, an 
office now vacant; that of the master of 
the horse; and the two golden sticks— 
offices of pomp and shew, which are ne- 
cessary to the office of Regent as having 
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the command of the guards, to form the | 
VOL, XVII, 


foundation of the Regent’s household 
splendour. ‘The splendour of the throne, 
as such, ought in my opinion to accom- 
pany the royal dignity and be attached to 
the person charged with the executive 
power. I confess I think it is infinitely 
more desirable, that the Regent should 
exhibit himself to the country, clothéd as 
far as possible in the insignia of his father’s 
authority, than with any new and sepa- 
rate establishment created for his new si- 
tuation, and to pass away together with it. 
The King’s lord chamberlain, the King’s 
master of the horse—perhaps also (but of 
that I feel less confident) the King’s lord 
steward—officers, as they are, not merely 
of domestic service, but of state, of pomp, 
and of political power, ought to be the 
officers of the Regent—and whoever sur- 
round his person ought of course to be 
under his controul. On the other hand 
whatever inferior officers, even in the de-~ 
partments of these greater officers of state, 
are near the person of the King, or em- 
loyed in his immediate:service—and ge- 
nerally all those of whatever rank or sta- 
tion, who are objects of the King’s per- 
sonal choice—in short, who are strictly 
domestic, not state, and not political of- 
ficers—ought to be fixed permanently 
and irremoveably around the King, to 
watch and wait his recovery. The dis- 
tribution and detail of such a plan may be 
difficult and troublesome: but we cannot 
grudge the trouble; and we should surely 
be able to remove the difficulty. To ob- 
tain time for this purpose I must vote for 
the Amendment. 
But the Resolution is liable to still fur- 
ther objections. I cannot consent to the 
erecting by a vote of one night an inde- 
pendent political influence, which might 
by possibility be turned against the exe- 
cutive. Iam far from thinking that the 
executive power is in a state, in which it 
can admit of being diminished: but if it 
could aiford to’ lose the political influence, 
now proposed to be transferred from it; 
if this portion of the power of the execu- 
tive is to be in a state of abeyance, then it ‘ 
ought to be in a state of abeyance entirely. 
What I propose would put the offices in 
question®in a state, in which, politically 
speaking, they could neither do harm nor 
good. It would render those officers of 
the household, whose attendance about 
the person of his Majesty is necessary, an 
independent body, not transferring the 
power of removing them to other hands, 
making them not removeable. The 
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_ right of appointing such officers should not 


remain in an authority co-ordinate with 
the Regent.” If the influence belonging 
to such appointments does not. go with 
the executive authority, it ought to be 
provided at least that it should not go 
against it. And: if this be necessary for 


_ the power of the Regent, not less necessary 


is it for the comfort of the Queen. To 
give to _ Majesty great political power 
and parliamentary influence, would ‘be to 
change the very essence of her situation ; 
to incumber her with new cares, solici- 
tudes and anxieties. We are not calling 
her Majesty to an office of power, but de- 
Jegating to her a tender, a delicate, a pain- 
ful duty, which will occupy all her mind, 
and absorb all her attention. It would 
be an act of distressing generosity ; a most 
mistaken compliment to her Majesty, to 
burthen her with the distribution of poli- 


- tical patronage; and to mix with the 


sacred trust devolved upon her in the 
custody of his Majesty’s person, another 
trust of a totally different nature ; and one 
which, constitutionally speaking, we are 
bound to consider as liable to abuse, not 
by her Majesty, but by her advisers. 
There is another objection, Sir, which I 
feel to this Resolution, which I do not 
know if any other gentleman feels in the 
same manner. My right hon. friend has 
said, that the period for which he pro- 
poses the present plan is short: that till 
the expiratioa of that period, it is better 
to let things remain as they at present 
stand: and that it will then be necessary 
to reconsider and revise the whole plan; to 
retrench the household establishment of 
his Majesty, and place that of the Regeat 


-on a more enlarged and suitable footing. 


his death. 


I cannot but feel, that there is something 
not alone, not soothing, but revolting in 
the idea of holding out to the country two 
stages of proceeding; one as the period 
of hope, the other as the period of despair. 
I would much rather look to the question 


' once for all, than again return to it here- 


after, with the prospect of regarding his 
Majesty’s disorder then as a permanent 
end.incurable affliction. It is not the lapse 
of a year, that can induce me to legisiate 
for the indisposition of the King, as if it 
While there is life there 


is hope. The arrangements, which his 


illness makes necessary, are necessary now; 
what are unnecessary ought not merely to 
be delayed; but ought not to be made at 
all. What ought to be made at all, I 
thought it had been agreed on all oy, 
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ought rather to be made before the Re. 
gency is established, and while we have - 
the power in our own hands, than left to 
the Regent and his advisers to propose 
hereafter. And surely of all the points, 
upon which we ought most carefully to 
avoid creating a necessity, or affording a 
mee for the Regent’s interference, the royal 

ousehold is the most prominent. It is 
that, upon*which our duty and our feel. 
ings, most peremptorily call upon us to 
see justice done to the King. It is that, 
which, if it be not the most unsafe, is the 
most invidious to be left, to the Regent. 
For all these reasons I disapprove of the 
original Resolution. ‘The Amendment, as 
reserving for more deliberate considera- 
tion the question as to the exact propor- 
tions, in which the household might be — 
allotted to the Regent and to her Majesty, 
Iam bound upon my own principle to 
prefer. I shall therefore give my vote 
for that Amendment. The Committee on 
the Bill will be the proper stage, in which 
the details of the plan, I have now sub- 
mitted to the Committee, can be discussed. 
I shall endeavour by that time to digest 
the opinions and principles, which I have 
taken the liberty to state, into a shape, in . 
which I may venture to submit them to the 
House; unless my right hon. friend, cr 
some other gentleman, shall in the mean 
time suggest some plan for our adoption, 
that shall appear to me free from the ob- 
jections, to which the present Resolution is 
liable. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, agree- 
ing as hedid with his right hon. friend, 
who had just sat down, that the question 
under consideration lay within a very 
narrow compass, should not feel it neces- 
sary to detain the Committee long at that 
hour by going into any detailed discus- 
sion of it. Indeed, it was not his inten- 
tion to have addressed the Committee 
again that night, if it had not been for the 
call made upon him, from the opposite 
side of the House, and the ‘wish he felt to 
correct what appeared to him a miscon- 
ception in the arguments of his right hon. 
friend. He should not conceal the very 
great anxiety which he felt for the suc- _ 
cess of this Resolution, because in the 
event of the Amendment being agreed to, 
he could clearly anticipate from the effect 
it might have upon the mind of his Ma- 
jesty, when he should become convales- 
cent, one of the most serious calamities 
that could befal the country—a relapse 
into his present unfortunate disease. This 
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_ he thought it necessary to state, because 

it accorded with the conviction of his mind, 
and while he entertained such an opinion, 
if he omitted to state it, he should be 
guilty of a breach of duty both to his 
sovereign, and to the nation, to which the 
speedy restoration-of his Majesty to health 
was an object of such great and vital im- 
portance. There was but one considera- 
tion, that could deter him from more fully 
expressing his feelings to the House upon 
this subject, and that was the apprehen- 
sion, that in so doing he might perhaps be 
out of order; an hon. gent. having, om a 
former occasion, charged him for having 
alluded to the feelings of his Majesty, with 
having been as nearly out of order as pos- 
sible, without having been altogether dis- 
orderly. But, whilst the attention of the 
Committee was engaged in considering the 
case of the King,’ and in devising the 
means of providing for his convenience 
and comfort under his unhappy malady, 
how was it possible to avoid adverting to 
what was known to have been. the nature 
of his feelings on these particular points? 
A reference to those feelings was indispen- 
sibly necessary in such a discussion, and 
it appeared to him, therefore, any thing 
but disorderly, to reason from them with 
a view to induce the Committee to make 
such provisions as would be most likely to 
prove satisfactory to the King upon his re- 
establishment. Undoubtedly, if the happy 
event of his Majesty’s recovery should be 
distant ; if his malady should be protract- 
ed, the sensations of his Majesty, upon 
finding that changes had taken place in 
the domestics employed about his person, 
would not be either so painful or so acute, 
as they would be, if, after a speedy reco- 
very, he should perceive, that he was sur- 
rounded by new objects; that his old do- 
mestics were all removed ; and the whole 
frame and constitution of his household 
inverted. If that, then, was likely to be 
the case, he should contend, that it was not 
disorderly to ¢dvert to those feelings in 
order to induce the House to adopt a course 
which would guard against the possibility 
of their being excited. 

His right hon. friend (Mr. Canning) had 
argued the question that night, as if the 
Resolution was fundamentally objectiona- 
ble upon constitutional principles: yet if 
he did not misrecollect his right hon. 
friend’s speech on a former evening, his 
right hon. friend had panegyrised the 
proceeding of 1788, upon which this Re- 
solution was founded, as a masterpiece of 


[382 
political wisdom. Now, for himself, he 
must confess, that, he could not conceive 
how. any change of circumstances or dif- 
ference of times, whether as to a state of 
war or a state of peace, could make that, 
which in 1788 wasin principle the essence _ 
of political wisdom, in 1811 in principle 
fundamentally wrong and objectionable. 
But his right hon. friend could not have 
been present when he made his statement 
opening this Resolution to the Committee. 
If he bad been present during that state- 
ment, bis right hon. friend would have 
been aware of what his speech shewed 
him to be unacquainted with, namely the 
declaration made by him in that opening 
statement-—that, if any considerable num~ 
ber of members should appear to be of 
opinion that the power of removing the 
officers of the household should be taken 
from the Queen, and that by his acceding 
to the wishes in that point he should con- 
ciliate their support to the principle of 
the Resolution generally, he would be dis3 
posed, notwithstanding all the objections 
he felt to such a modification, to agree, 
with a view to obtain their support, to 
take that part of the question again into 
consideration. Had his right hon. friend 
heard him make that declaration, he was 
convinced, that he would be of opinion - 
that it would be much better to support 
‘some modification to that effect, than to 
agree te the Amendment now proposed, 
which would radically pledge the House 
to a diminution of the establishment more 
immediately employed about the King’s 
person. If that pledge were once given, 
his right hon. friend must be fully aware 
that the only question, which would then 
remain to be décided, would be, what 
proportion of that establishment should be 
left for the personal comfort and conveni- 
ence of his Majesty. (Hear, hear, hear ! 
from the Opposition benches.) Was henot 
correct inthis statement ? Did it not neces- 
sarily follow from the words of the Amend- 
ment, that some portion of his Majesty’s 
establishment was to be reduced? So, at 
least, he understood the Amendment, and 
so he was persuaded it must be understood 
by every other man, if it had any mean- 
ing atall. The Amendment purported to 
give to the Queen such portion of his 
Majesty’s Household as may be necessary 
for the due and suitable care of his royal 
person, and for the maintenance of his 
state and dignity. Was it to be collected 
from an Amendment so. worded that the 
whole of the Household was to be given 
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to the Queen? Certainly not, unless it 
should be contended that a: portion was 
equivalent to the whole.. He should, 
therefore, submit to his right hon. friend, 
that he must be as much pledged after 
agreeing to such an Amendment, to accede 
to a proposition for reducing the estab- 
lishment to be given to her Majesty, as 
he could possibly be bound, by agreeing 
to the Resolution granting the whole, to 
resist any modification which might after- 
wards be proposed. The obligation was 
equally strong either way ; but be must 
insist, that his right hon. friend would not 
be irrevocably pledged in either case. 
When the Bill should be brought in, 
if it should be the pleasure of the House 
to controul or curtail any part ofthe estab- 
lishment proposed to be given to her Ma- 
jesty, it would be perfectly competent to 
the House to make provision in the Bill for 
that purpose. He hoped, therefore, that 
his right hon. friend would be convinced 
there was as much objection, according to 
the view he had taken of the matter, in 
adopting the Amendment, as in agreeing to 
the Resolution. The course followed in 
1788, he submitted, was a proceeding ex- 
actly in point, in which the question of 
ace or war could make no difference. 

f gentlemen, however, would be satisfied 


‘by taking from the Queen the power of re- 


moving any of the establishment, he 
should not oppose an Amendment to that 
effect. At the same time, he must remind 
the House, that her Majesty would be put 
in an aukward situation, if they Were to give 
her only a part of the Household, and to 
impose upon her a responsibility for ser- 
vants whom she had not the power to con- 
troul or to dismiss. 

His noble friend under the gallery too, 


_ (lord Castlereagh) objected to any new ar- 


rangement which would have the effect, as 
he termed it, of creating a double estab- 
lishment. But surely his noble friend 
must be sensible that the arrangement now 
to be made, was to be temporary. If it 
‘was intended to be permanent, he would 
agree with his noble friend, that it would 
be unwise and inexpedientto dismember or 
divide the royal establishment. All that 
was meant to be done in the present in- 
stance was suggested by the contempla- 
tion of the probable early recovery of his 
Majesty, and with such a desirable event 
in prospect, he was persuaded that his 
noble friend would agree with him, that, 
though circumstances may demand some 
temporary modification'of the Household, 
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it was yet an object of considerable im. 
portance, that any alteration, which ma 
be necessary, should be as small as possible, 
His right hon. friend, however, had stated 
another objection to this temporary ar. 
rangement ; he did not like that the sub. 
ject should be again in next session of 
parliament brought under the considera. 
tion of the House; he did not wishto | 
have two periods fixed for parliament to 
look to, one a period of hope, the other a 
period of despair. But was this a fair way 
of stating the question ? In submitting his 
propositions to the Committee he had ex 
pressed a hope that the period would be 
but short when his Majesty would be 
enabled to resume his functions of royalty, 
and with that expectation wished to limit 
a period within which no alteration in the 
establishment should take place, bein 
aware that his Majesty’s feelings would be 
different if his recovery should be more re- 
mote from what they must be should he 
recover in a short period, and find that, 
within that period, short as it was, par- 
liament had deranged his whole establish- 
ment. He entreated the House therefore 
toconsider what the effect would be— 
what it might be, one way; and what 
could be the national inconvenience in the 
other way. A month or six weeks might 
restore his Majesty to the wishes of his 
people, and would not every gentleman 
then regret that any derangement in his 
Majesty’s éstablishment had taken place? 
He again repeated that, if desired by his 
right hon. friend or the House, the power 
of removal or dismissal, which may be 
used for political purposes, might be taken 
away from her Majesty. There must be 
some inconvenience under any arrange- 
ment, and a certain share of influence and 
power must exist in any case. He should 
most solemnly protest against any derange- 
ment of his Majesty’s Household at the 
present moment.—He dreaded it as likely 
to produce the greatest calamity.—He 
might have formed an erroneous opinion 
on the subject; he trusted in God, if the 
Amendment proposed was adopted, it - 
might be found he had done so. 

Mr. Canning explained, His right hon. 
friend had endeavoured to answer one of 
his objections to the Resolution; but he 
had entirely omitted the notice of others, 
which weighed even more strongly with 
him in the decision he had come to. 

Mr. Whitbread then rose and said :—TIt 
was not my intention, Sir, to have taken 
any share in the debate upon this part of 
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the Resolutions, but to reserve what I had 
to say till the Report of the Committee 
should be brought up, and the House 
should be called upon to pronounce finally 
upon the propositions of the right hon. 
gent. But, after the very extraordinary 
speech of the right hon. gent. (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) who has just sat 
down in a much fuller House than that, in 
which, on a former night, he conducted 
himself in an extraordinary manner, I find 
it impossible for me to remain silent or re- 
frain from trespassing upon the time and 
attention of the Committee with a few ob- 
- servations, expressive alike of my indigna- 
tion and astonishment. That right hon. 
gent. having broken, down all the most 
important barriers of the constitution ; 
having usurped all the prerogatives of the 
crown ; has now gone a step further, and 
added to his daring innovations by break- 
ing down all the barriers provided to se- 
cure the freedom and independence of de- 
bate in this House; he has not hesitated to 
transgress not alone the rules of discussion 
in this House, but even those which he 
laid down for himself, and recommended 
to the House on opening this subject to 
The right hon. gent., indeed, 
as denied, that his conduct is disorderly, 
and justified the irregular introduction of 
the King’s name, and the allusion to his 
Majesty’s feelings, upon the ground, that 
it was impossible otherwise fully to discuss 
the question under consideration. But I 
will put it to any member of the Commit- 
tee, whether upon any other subject, than 
that immediately befcre us, such conduct, 
such allusions, such language would not 
have been considered highly disorderly ? 
Whether any Chairman of a Committee of 
this House would not have felt it impera- 
tively his duty to interrupt the irregularity 
and correct the disorder? Upon a ques- 
tion, such as this, however, it is not easy 
to draw the precise line of distinction, 
when a Chairman ought to interfere ; and 
though we are all conscious of the disorder, 
no man can readily fix upon the particular 
expressions, wish it would be right and 
proper to have taken down. Can any man 
entertain a doubt for a moment, that it is 
inconsistent with the recognised and es- 
tablished rules of debate to appeal against 
our judgments to our feelings, and to tell , 
us that if we shall vote for an Amendment 
upon a ministerial Resolution, the effect of 
that vote will be to throw the royal mind 
back from a state of convalescent health 
and mental sanity into a state of deplora- | 
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ble derangement? (Hear, hear!) Is this 
conduct to be endured? Are we then to be 
driven from the exercise of our right of 
free debate by the disorderly introduction 
of such topics, or the influence of such an- 
constitutional menaces ? And how deplor- 
able a picture does the right hon. gent. 
draw of the royal person, when he repre- 
sents him as likely on his recovery to be 
in future liable, from a knowledge of a vote 
of this House, to have his mind thrown_ 
back into unconsciousness and confusion ? 
If insinuations of this description are fit to 
be made, and shall produce the effect for 
which they are obviously intended, will 
not this circumstance give rise to various 
and serious considerations in the publie 
mind, from which doubts might very na-« 
turally spring as to the period and comple- 
tion of his Majesty’s ultimate recovery? I~ 
will ask the right hon. gent., whether, ata 
time when the royal mind is susceptible of 
those agitations which so much trouble has 
been taken to describe; when feelings so 
sensible and strong, as the House has been 
told might possibly be awakened on a ree 
turn to reason, would venture to submit to 
the King’s consideration and judgment an 
of those more momentous subjects, whic 
might press upon the attention of govern- 
ment? Would he, or could he be expected, 
under any such circumstances to offer to 
his royal consideration any of those most 
interesting questions, which the necessities, 
nay, the salvation of the empire, might 
render indispensible, but which the right 
hon. gent. is already bound, by an implied, 
if not a direct pledge,not to bring forward ? 
(hear, hear, hear !) It is too much for that 
right hon. gent., when arguing upon the 
possibility or probability of the speedy 
recovery of his Majesty, to assert, that the 
House of Commons by barely doing its 


-duty would retard his amendment or re- 


produce the disorder. 

Much has been said of the splendour of 
the throne, and therighthon. gent. haseven 
endeavoured to aid his argument by falsely 
representing those, who differ from him, 
as wishing to reduce the splendour of the 
throne. In looking to the Prince on one 
side, and on the other to the King, the right 
hon. gent. appears to have forgotten the: 
throne altogether. He seems not to be- 


stow any consideration whatever upon the 
office itself, and to have exhausted all his 
attention in looking to the person who may 
have to exercise the royal authority. But, 
I will ask, what attempt has been made to 
diminish the splegdour of the throne? Are 
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not all the great officers, the lord chamber- 
lain, the master of the horse, the lord 
steward, the groom of the stole to remain ? 
And is not the only question at issue now, 
whether the appointment and controul of 
these officers, shall be given to the Prince 
of Wales or to the Queen ? The right hon. 
gent. says, that he is not actuated on this 
occasion by any thirst of power, but in 
proposing this Resolution is solely influ- 
enced by his anxiety as to the effect 
which might be produced on the King’s 
mind by the decision of the House of Com- 
mons respecting the arrangement of his 
Household. But, what difference could 
there possibly be in the effect on the King’s 
mind, whether the controul and patronage 
of these offices were left to the Queen or 
given to the Prince of Wales? None what- 
ever. And then when gentlemen contend- 
ed that such a difference would take place, 
did their argument not amount to this, that 


‘the aversion of his Majesty to his son the 


Prince of Wales was such and so great, 
that, if told that his son had nominated to 
these offices, the unwelcome tidings would 
drive reason from her seat, and consign 
the King’s mind again to darkness and 
delusion ? 

The right hon. gent. and several of his 
colleagues have talked much of the ungra- 
ciousness of the power, which he holds, 
and of the thankless nature of the task 
which his duty compels him to perform— 
he is not actuated by a lust of power, but 
by a tender and conscientious solicitude 
for the preservation of the rights of his in- 
firm master, Regal perturbations, Sir, and 

olden sorrows have long—long ago been 

escribed in finer and more pathetic lan- 
guage, than the right hon. gent, has em- 
ployed; yet, after all we have heard, I 
am convinced, that there is still lurking in 
his mind, as there had lurked in the mind. 
of a predecessor of his in a similar situa- 
tion, (Mr. Pitt) unconsciously no doubt, 
that very passion of which he denies the 
existence, I am glad, however, to ob- 
serve, that whilst 1 think him influenced 
by a love of power, he has not suffered his 
feelings to be blunted by his ambition: 
for ws his hon. and learned friend be- 
hind him (Mr. Stephen) so indiscreetly 
and unconstitutionally contended, that the 
establishment of-a fourth power in the state 
would be beneficial to its interests, I saw 
the right hon. gent. hide his face with his 
hand (a laugh). This position of the hon. 
and learned gent. is a strange doctrine to 
be broached in this.House; and yet it is 
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not more strange, ‘nor more hostile to the 
principles of the constitution, than another 
doctrine which has been held out by the 
hon. member for Yorkshire (Mr. Wilber. 
force) whose mind, on this occasion as on 
almost every other, seems to waver in 
doubt, unconscious where it ought to rest, 
That hon. member has ventured to assert 
‘in this House this night, that it is fit and 
right to cripple the executive governmént 
in the hands of the Regent, and that 
it would be useful to endeavour to ascertain 
to a mathematical nicety, with how little 
of its constitutional powers, the Regent 
could discharge the functions of the exe- 
cutive. (Mr. Wilberforce disclaimed the 
sentiment.) In substance, if not in words, 
Sir, I re-assert that the hen. member did 
throw out such an opinion : and even upon 
observing the surprise it excited in the 
gentlemen around him at his having as- 
serted so extraordinary a doctrine, the hon, 
member reverted to his declaration, and 
added, that he would not retract a single 
word he had uttered. 

With respect to the right hon. gent, 
opposite (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) I must confess, he appears to me to 
be no less anxious, than doubtful as to the 
issue of the present question. Notwith- 
standing the last appeal, which the right 
hon. gent. has dared most unconstitution- 
ally to make to the feelings of the House, 
he seems to me extremely apprehensive, 
lest he should be left in one of those 
minorities in which he has sometimes 
found himself, and into which his hon. 
friend (Mr. Wilberforce) notwithstanding 
all his wavering and indecision has fre- 
quently contributed to plunge him, which 
clearly establishes the weakness of his 
administration, though he has not made 
any peers to support it. 

The right hon. gent. 1 admit, has told 
us, that he is willing to give up that? part 
of his plan, which goes to give to the 
Queen the power of removal from the of- 
fices of the houshold, provided that by such 
concession he can detain a few more votes 
for the general principle of this Resolu- 
tion. Bat, I will ask that right hon. gent. . 
what would be the situation in which her 
Majesty would be placed, if his Resolu- 
tions should be agreed to with such an 
understanding upon it? Certainly not a 
very respectful or satisfactory situation. 
The right hon. gent. could never have 
proposed such a course, had he not for- 
gotten what he himself had written within 


the last few days in the memorable cor- 
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respondence (his Letter to the ese 
which he has been engaged. If the Re- 
solution should be agreed to now, it must 
be communicated to her Majesty by Ad- 
dress, and after acquainting her Majesty 
by such communication, that the whole 
controul of the houshold is to be given to 
her, can it be considered consistent either 
with propriety, or the respect that is due to 
the Queen, to introduce provisions into 
the Bill, when it shall be brought in, for 
modifying and _ restricting that power, 
which we first tell her Majesty she shall 
have without any limitation whatever? 
The Resolutions, in my opinion, throughout 
contain many studied insults to the Prince 
of Wales, (No! no! no!) But what are 
we tothink of such a proceeding as this 
with respect to her Majesty ? Will it not 
amount to a deliberate and aggravated 
insult to her Majesty ? Can we possibly 
hereafter discuss the propriety of restrict- 
ing those powers which our Address shall 
apprise the Queen of our intention to 
grant intire, and upon the assurance of 
receiving which unmutilated and uncon- 
trouled, her Majesty shall consent to ac- 
cept the important trust we propose to 
confide to her, without violating ever 
feeling of delicacy and respect towards 
her Majesty, without offering to her a 
gross and studied insult? Will not such 
conduct, if adopted by us, towards his 
royal consort, be likely, much more likely 
to produce that mischievous effect upon 
the King, with which we have been me- 
naced, than the proceeding, which the 
right hon. gent. has so strenuously depre- 
cated? I call uponthe right hon. gent. to 
recollect, I desire the Committee to bear 
in mind, I wish it never to be forgotten, 
that we have heard this night for the first 
time ‘of the advantages of creating a 
fourth estate. The opinion is novel, and 
has not, it is true, been followed up by 
any ministerial support ; but the doctrine 
has been broached, and it becomes our 
duty to see, that, in the arrangements to 
‘be made for the disposal of the houshold, 
no foundation shall be laid for so mon- 
strous an anomaly in the British constitu- 
tion.’ It has been said, that the lords of 
the bedchamber and the other great offi- 
cers of the houshold may be, and are, in- 
dependent in a politieal sense. I do not 
mean to question the purity of their mo- 
tives, or the sincerity of their parliamen- 
tary conduct, but I am bound to remark 
that, from whatever cause, it is somewhat 


strange that persons of this description. 


colonel of a regiment; that one of the 


uniformly vote with any, and every ad- 
ministration. Indeed if they were to act 
otherwise, it would be an offence punish- 
able by ministerial vengeance. Does not 
the Committee know that, in the year 
1788, that year from which the precedent 
for the present proceeding is taken,anoble - — 
duke was deprived of his commission as 


gold sticks was displaced; and that the 
duke of Queensbury was dismissed from 
office as a lord of the bedchamber, 
for having voted on that memorable 
occasion against the administration of the 
day? Shall we then consent to sepa- 
rate this political influence, which is the 
constitutional right of the sovereign, from 
the person whom we shall appoint to take 
on him and to exercise the functions of 
the government? Shall we adopt the 
suggestion of the learned and hon. gent. 
(Mr. Stephen) and establish a fourth es- 
tate in this realm, lest the King on reco- 
vering from his trance should be exposed 
to the possibility of seeing new faces 
around him, and different persons in at- 
tendance? Why, Sir, if the controul of 
the houshold shall be given to the Queen, 
her Majesty will have the power of’ mak- 
ing this change by the removal of any or 
all of the officers composing it, and though 
nothing is farther from my thoughts than 
to insinuate, that her Majesty will be likely 
to abuse this power, yet I cannot be per- 
suaded, that the danger of abuse would be 
greater, in granting the power to the 
Prince of Wales, than in granting it to 
the Queen—nor can I even admit that, in 
the event of the alteration alluded to be- 
ing produced either by the legitimate 
exercise or the abuse of that power, the 
royal mind would be more likely to be 
materially affected or its faculties destroy- 
ed by an act of the son, than by an act 
of the consort of his Majesty. (Hear! 
hear! hear !) 

A right hon. gent. opposite (Mr. Can- 
ning) has disclaimed, on his part, any idea 
of pitiful retrenchment — all considera- 
tions of grudging or niggardly economy 
in the arrangement, which he has recom- 
mended, of the houshold establishment. - 
No man, more than myself, can despise 
the application of any narrow and penu- 
rious principles of economy to objects es- 
sential to the true dignity of the Sovereign 
—to the constitutional state of the mo- 
narch—to the suitable and necessary lustre 
of the throne. But we must on these 
points, as on every other subject of our 
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deliberations, be guided by some sound 
and definite principles—we must not, in 
our desire to provide for the splendour of 
the crown, forget the burdens or lose 


’ sight of the ipterests of the people—we 


must, when called upon to supply large 
establishments, if we have a mind to do 
our duty either to the King or to. the 
country, take care to convince ourselves 
in the first instance of the necessity that 
requires and of the expediency that justi- 
fies‘such establishments. It is the duty 
of parliament when making provisions for 
large establishments, to take care that 
they shall be not only useful but be pro- 
perly applied, and that no expence, how- 
ever small it may be, shall be incurred for 
a purpose, that is not only not necessary, 
but must be mischievous. 

And here, Sir, I cannot omit to take 
notice of one argument of. the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, adopted 
by many others on the opposite side, and 
of the manner in which that argument 
has been used in these discussions. Every 
tribute of praise and admiration has been 
paid to the exalted character and merits 
of his royal highness the Prince of Wales, 
by that right hon. gent. and his sup- 
porters, They have undoubtedly but 
done justice to both, in admitting the 
splendid virtues and the great and emi- 
nent qualities of that illustrious personage 
—in holding up to the respect and vene- 
ration of this House and of the country, the 
high, honourable, constitutional, manly 
and decorous conduct he has observed 
during the whole of this difficult and deli- 
cate business, which has deservedly en- 
titled him to the admiration,and unlimited 
confidence of the nation, and which has 
still more clearly illustrated the splendour 
of that character, which already shone so 
distinguished and pre-eminent amongst 
the brightest ornaments of the British name. 
But, after having thus truly recounted and 
recognised the transcendent virtues and un- 
blemished and unimpeachable conduct of 
his Royal Highness, how have they mani- 
fested their sense of his exalted merits ? 
How have they proved the sincerity of 
their praises of those qualities of head and 
heart, which so long and so conspicuously 
have assigned to that august Prince a promi- 
nent place in the estimation and affection 
of the public? Why, they no sooner fi- 
nished their panegyric upon his cha- 
racter, virtues and conduct, than they 


have turned short round and refused to 


repose in him that confidence, which 


even their own representations prove him 
to be so fully entitled to—they reason 
thus, that we are not now nit in pros 
viding for a temporary emergency, but 
in establishing a permanent principle and 
tule of conduct, whieh shall be applicable 
to all similar cases that may hereafter oce 
cur; and that, therefore, though ever 
thing in the character of his Royal High. 
ness is calculated to inspire confidence, 
the restrictions proposed are necessary, 
not from any suspicion of this Prince, but 
lest a bad Prince of Wales should here. 
after be placed in a similar situation, tq 
whom the parliament and the nation 
could not confide unrestricted powers 
with similar confidence. Thus then whilst’ 
admitting to their fullest extent the vir. 
tues and the claims to confidence of the 
Prince, they propose to punish him for 
the supposed vices of some future Prince 
of Wales—and what is still worse, they 
are determined to violate the constitution, 
upon no better grounds than the idle ap- - 
prehension of imaginary but. improbable 
dangers. 

But let us examine how the right hon, 


| gent. has maintained the principle, with 


which he bye out as a preliminary, in the 
rogress of his argument. When openi 
hd of Resolutions the 
Committee the right hon. gent. laid it 
down as a rule to be observed in the dis- 
cussion of them, that we should dismiss : 
altogether from our contemplation, all 
consideration of the personal characters of - 
the King and of the Prince of Wales, in 
any view we might take of the subject. 
The right hon. gent. has, I admit, observ- 
ed his own principle so far as relates to the 
Prince of Wales, for be has undoubtedly 
dismissed every consideration derived from 
his virtues and character from the view he 
has taken of this question—but how has 
he acted with respect to the other exalted 
personage whuse. situation is the founda- 
tion of these discussions? On this part of 
the case the right hon. gent. soon forgot 
his own precept—soon abandoned the rule 
which he himself prescribed for our adop- 
tion, and instead of abstaining from any 
personal allusions to his Majesty, has ex- 
hausted all his powers of pathos and dic- 
tion to impress us with a strong sympathy 
in his Majesty’s calamitous situation, by 
enlarging upon the powerful claims to our 
commiseration and regard which spring 
from so direct a reference to his private 
virtues and personal character. After 
telling us with such earnestness and s0- 
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lemnity that we are now to legislate for a 
King and not for che King, the right hon. 
gent. has appealed from our sense of 
public daty to our individual feelings, and 
endeavoured to bias our independent 
judgment upon this great national ques- 
tion by bringing home to our considera- 
tion the personal sufferings of a Sove- 
reign endeared by his many virtues to the’ 
affections of all his faithful subjects. 
Consider,” says the right hon, gent. 
“consider the numerous and exalted 
virtues of the King—consider the blessings 
of his long and happy reign—consider all 
the amiable and beneficent features of his 
personal character, and then say, whether 
you would think it right to curtail his 
rights or to bereave him of his accustom- 
ed state and splendour?” Splendour! 
Good God, what a word to be applied to 
a person in the unfortunate condition to 
which his Majesty is reduced! Splen- 
dour!!! Why the consolation which 
alone can be effectual for his Majesty’s 
ease of mind is not to be sought in external 
splendour, but in internal tranquillity, 


and ‘unruffled composure. Comfort and | 


peace of mind he may find in the piety 
‘and resignation with which in the remiss- 
sions of disease, when the hand of the 
Almighty ceases to be heavy upon him, 
he may bear the calamitous visitation with 
which he has been afflicted; but the 
splendours of royalty and the parade of 
state would only serve to render more 
gloomy by contrast all the horrors of his 
present lamentable situation. 
Every thing, that can contribute to his 
Majesty’s convenience, or tend to afford 
him personal comfort, it is my opinion 
ought to be provided. And if I could 
~possibly conceive any good effect likely 
to result from continuing around him in 
his bed of sickness all the state and splen- 
dour of royalty, I should be the last man 
to object to such an arrangement. But 
his melancholy condition does not admit 
of, nay, actually precludes, all external 
splendour. Comfort—real comfort on the 
contrary it is fully capable of. No man 
can doubt how consolatory it must be to his 
Majesty, so strongly attached as he is 
known to be to his old and faithful do- 
mestics, on the dawn of revived reason, 
to look about and find himself surrounded 
with soothing friends—to encounter on 
each successive glance faces well known 
to him in happier moments of mental 
sanity and health. But I will ask, how 
has this important part of the comforts of 
VOL. 


his Majesty’s unhappy condition been at- 
tended to? Has every thing been hitherto’ 
done to consult his personal convenience 
and feelings, by placing in attendance 
upon him those only, who are personally — 
acceptable to him, and whose bare pre- 
sénce might have the effect of alleviating 
the sense of any particular regimen or 
unavoidable restraint ? Upon this subject 
there are certain rumours afloat, which. 
are not creditable to those, be they whe 
they may, who have taken upon them- 
tselves the care of his Majesty’s person. 
The day will I trust come when this mat- 
ter shall be sifted to the bottom. I asked 
a question upon this subject on a former 
night, which was rather evaded than an- 
swered. I now repeat the question. [I 
call upon the right hon. gent. opposite to 
tell mé, who has had hitherto the care and 
custody of his Majesty’s person? This 
question may be now evaded as it has been 
before, but I trust and hope that the 
House of Commons will not let the matter 
rest, until the whole transaction shall be 
developed and exposed to the public. 

The right hon. gent. has said that he 
was willing to give tothe Regent all the 
splendour, which his office would require. 
He will give the Regent a Lord Cham- 
berlain, a Master of the horse, &c. but as 
no splendour or state can at present be 
necessary for the sick King, why not 
transfer to the Regent these officers from 
the royal household? But it is saidthat | 
the King may recover within six weeks 
after the passing of the Regency Bill ; 
and if so I can the less see any necessity 
for a separate establishment. This may 
be called niggardly economy, but it is 
not less my decided conviction. The 
office of Lord Chamberlain has become 
vacant since the indisposition of his 
Majesty by the death of lord Dartmouth, 
a nobleman justly esteemed by his Ma- 
jesty, and by all who had the happiness 
of knowing him. Why is not this office 
to be filled up Why is not power to be 
given to the Regent to fill that up, as well 
as any other vacancies which may possi- 
bly occur? Is it fit that the Prince Re- 
gent should have only an ephemeral 
evanescent establishment? How are 
the officers of his Household to be pro- 
cured? Isit by the day, the week, or 
the job? (a laugh) According to the plan 
of the right hon. gent. these officers of 
the Prince’s Household might lie down 
in state, and on awaking in the morning, 


find my King restored and all their oc- 
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cupation gone. I must contend, that the. 


jast splendour which surrounds the throne, 

_ Ras not been given for the personal gra- 

tification of the monarch, and ought not 
to be considered as his personal property 
or patrimonial inheritance, but as mainly 
intended for the benefit of the nation, by 
giving weigpt stability, and splendour to 
the lustre that surrounds the monarch and 
his throne. In truth this Resolution goes 
to provide one establishment for the 
Prince, and another establishment for the 
Queen, but leaves none for the regal 
office and the crown—none for the na- 
tion. Ifyou give the Queen one part of 
the royal authority, why not give her Ma- 

_jesty the whole? The royal authority 
is indivisible—let it reside somewhere 
undiminished and entire. Let not the 
very essence of royalty, which is indi- 
visible, be thus destroyed—let it not be 
shorn of its beams by such a partition of 
the splendour, which necessarily belongs 
to it. 

‘ The right hon. gent. has made a pa- 
thetic appeal to the feelings of the Com- 
mittee; it ismy wish to appeal only to its 
judgment. In what I have taken the li- 
berty to submit to -your consideration, I 
have not spoken of an individual King, 
but of the office itself—of the great prin- 
ciple of our monarchical government. But 
with respect to this irregular and extraor- 
dinary appeal to our feelings, I beg it 
may be considered, that if such a circum- 
stance as our vote, this night, be sufficient 
to overturn the structure of his Majesty’s 
mind, whether ministers can ever here- 
after offer to his Majesty’s consideration, 
any proposition which may be likely to 
thwart his inclinations? Suppose now 
the King were to awake and find all those 
Officers removed, for whom, according to 
the position of the right hon. gent. he 
feels such a predilection, what is to be 
seriously apprehended? For my own 
part I donot know, who those officers 
are, to. whom his Majesty is so particu- 
larly attached. Perhaps the learned mas- 
ter of the royal kitchen (Mr. Kenricke) 
who was appointed last year, may be one 
of those, with whose faces the King is fa- 
miliar, and at whose absence he would be 
likely to be uneasy and discomposed. I 
will suppose then, that this learned culi- 
nary officer, this legal master of the kitchen 
may be removed, and will ask whether 
his removal would “be sufficient to throw 
the royal mind back into derangement. 
I will suppose even the King, conscious 
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of being surrounded by lawyers from the 
top to the bottom, from the first lord of 
the treasury down to this master of the 
kitchen, to learn that my learned friend 
(Mr. Leach) last night made an able 


‘speech, unanswered and unanswerable, 


(which I hope by being given soon to the 
public will earn-its own fame,) to which 
no one of them dared to attempt a refuta- 
tion, and shall ask whether a removal of 
every and all of them could have any se- 
rious effect upon his Majesty? That 
speech of my hon. and learned friend is 
above all praise and eulogy, and having 
been suffered to remain without a reply, 


‘the fair inference would be, if the House 


did not know to the contrary, that the 
gentlemen on the opposite bench, though 
all learned members, are still no lawyers, 
Upon the whole -I must say, that the 
question for the Committee now to decide 
on, has been fairly and manfully stated by 
the right hon. gent. opposite (Mr. Can- 
ning.) Though I have been often disap- 
pointed in the most sanguine expectation 
of what might be the vote of this House 
upon different occasions, yet I am_per- 
suaded I have no such disappointment to, 
apprehend, in the present instance. But 
whatever may be my hopes, I am sure 
that they must be greatly exceeded by 
the fears and anxieties of the right hon. 
gent. opposite as to the decision of this 
night. q shall most cordially therefore 
vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. Stephen spoke in explanation. He 
utterly denied that he had recommended 
the creation of a fourth estate, and was — 
surprised how the hon. gentlemen oppo- 
site could have indulged in such an extra- 
ordinary misrepresentation of his senti- 
ments. He had only put a case of its 
possible existence, and imagined a si- 
tuation in which that portion of power 
which it was proposed to entrust to the 
Queen, might be exercised with great 
satisfaction, both to the Regent and the 
country. Had he been a friend of that 
hon. member, he must have clapped both 
his hands, to his face when he heard him 
give way to such groundless misrepresenta- 
tion. 

Mr. Wilberforce also spoke in explana- 
tion. He was at a loss to conceive to 
what.part of his speech the hon. gent. 
had alluded. He had merely said that 
the appointments of the household were 
by no means essential to the power of a 
Regent. 

Mr. Whitbread contended that the. exe 
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lanation of the learned gent. had even 
poe to justify the meaning he-had affixed 
to his words. 


Lord Castlereagh said, he did not ae 


to argue, but to state the mode, in-which 
he should vote on the propositions then 
before the Committee. The original mo- 
tion as proposed by his right hon. friend, 
and the Amendment as moved by the 
noble lord (Gower) concurred in declar- 
ing that the extent of the household should 
not, beyond a time tobe limited, be 
placed in the Queen. They differed in 
as much as the original motion proposed, 
that the whole should be vested in the 
‘Queen for a time certain, whereas by the 
Amendment, only such parts of it as were 
necessary to the due care and dignity of 
his Majesty’s sacred person were to be so 
entrusted.—The reasons lord Castlereagh 
had urged ona former occasion must de- 
termine his vote in favour of the Amend- 
ment, both because he had great objec- 
tions to having even this branch of the 
question unnecessarily revived in another 
session, and also deeming it material to 
have the Regericy Bill, forthe sake of pre- 
cedent, rendered in the first instance as 
perfect as possible. His objections to a 
different course, as implying a distrust 
and consequently a double household, 
both on the score of public economy, and 
unconstitutional influence, remained un- 
changed, but what weighed more than any 


_ other consideration in deciding his vote 


was, that high importance he attached to 
the state and splendour of the Regent 
being wholly derived, as his power was, 
immediately from the crown, and that 
every thing attendant on his person should 
secal tothe minds of the people the power 
and state of the King, and not of the Re- 
gent. —Lord Castlereagh said, no one would 
go further than himself to demonstrate his 
veneration and attachment for the mo- 
narch, but viewing the interests of the 
monarchy as he did, he could not consent 
to invest the entire of the household, even 
for the shortest period in the Queen, such 
an arrangement as he conceived being un- 
constitutional ; in so far as it did not ne- 
cessarily belong to the due execution of 
the particular trust, which it was pro- 
posed to confide to her Majesty. 

Mr. Bathurst rose, amidst loud cries for 
the question. It appeared to him, thatthe 
modification to which his right hon. friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had ac- 
ceded, of taking away from the Queen 
the power of removal, would remove every 


thing that seemed unconstitutional in the 
proposed restrictions. It would com- 
pletely do away, the objections founded 


on the political influence, which the en- 


tire management of the household might 
be supposed to create. 

The question being loudly called for 
from all sides “6f the House, a division 
took place, when there appeared: 

For the fifth Resolution ..... ace SUS 

For Earl Gower’s Amendment 226 


Majority against the fifth Re- 


List of she Majority, who voted for Lord 
-Gower’s Amendment. 

Abercrombie, Hon. J. Cowper, Hon. E, &. 
Adair, R. Creevey, T. 
Adam, W. Cuthbert, J. R. 
Agar, E. Davenport, D. 
Althorpe, Visc. Daly, Rt. Hon. D. B, 
Andrews, M. P. Dawkins, J. 
Anstruther, Sir J. ’ Dent, J. 
Antonie, W. L. Dickinson, W. 
Astley, Sir J. Dugdale, D. J. 
Aubrey, Sir J. Duncannon, Visc. 
Babington, T. Dundas, C. 
Bagenal, W. Dundas, Hon. L. 
Baker, J. Eden, Hon. J. 
Bankes, H. Elliott, Rt. Hon. W. 
Baring, T. Ellis, E. R. 
Baring, A. Evelyn, L. 
Bastard, J. P. Ferguson, General 
Bennet, R. A. Fitzgerald, A. 
Bentinck, Lord C. Fitzgerald, Lord H. 
Bernard,S. Fitzgerald, Right 
Bewicke, C. Hon. M. 
Binning, Lord Fitzgerald, Right 
Blachford, B. P. Hon. W. 
Bligh, T. . Fitzpatrick, General 
Bradshaw, Hon. A.C. Foley, Hon. A. 


Brand, Hon. 
Brandling, E. J. 


Foley, Ifon. T. 
Folkes, Sir M. B. 


Brogden, J. Folkestone, Visc. 
Browne, A. Forbes, Vise. 
Buller, J. (Exeter) Frankland, W. 
Bunbury, Sir C. Freemantle, W.'H. 
Burdett, Sir F, Giles, D. 
Butler, Hon. J. Goddard, T. 
Byng, G. Gower, Earl of 
Calcraft, J. Gower, Lord G. L. 
Calvert, N. Grattan, Rt. Hon, H. 
Campbell, D. Greenough, G. B. 
Canning, Rt. Hon. G. Greenfell, P. 
Canning, G. Halsey, Jos, ~ 
Castlereagh, Visc. Hamilton, Lord A. 
Cavendish, Lord G. Hanbury, W. 
Cavendish, Hon. W. Hibbert, G. 
Cockerell, Sir C. Hobhouse, B. 
Cocks, J. dg! Horner, F. 

‘Coke, T.W. | Howard, Hon, W. 
Colborne, N.W.R. Howard, H. 
Combe, H. C. Howorth, H. 
Corry, T. C. Hughes, W. L. 
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Hume, W. H. 
Huntingfield, Lord 
Hunt, 

Huskisson, W. 
Hussey, J. 
Hutchinson, Hon. C. 
Honywood, W. 
Jackson, J. 
Jekyll, Jos. 
Jocelyn, Vise. 
Johnstone, G. 
Johnstone, Sir L. 
Jolliffe, H. 

Innes, H. 
Kensingtcn, Lord 
Lambe, Hon. W. 


Lambton, R. J. 


Leach, J. 
Lefevre, E. S. 
Leigh, R. H. 
Lemon, Sir W, 
Lemon, J. 
Lemon, C. 
Lester, P. L. 
Lethbridge, T. B. 
Lloyd, J M, 
Long, R. 


‘Longman, G, 


Loveden, E. L. 
Macdonald, J. 


Maddocks, A. 


Macmahon, J. 
Martin, H. 
Mathew, Hon. M. 
Maule, Hon. W. 
Maxwell, W. 
Mexborough, Earl of 
Milbank, Sir R, 
Millar, Sir T. 

Mills, 

Mills, W, 

Milner, Sir W. 
Milton, Visc. 
Monckton, Hon. E. 
Moore, P. 
Mordaunt, Sir C. 
Morpeth, Visc, 
Morris, E, 
Moseley, Sir O. 
Mostyn, Sir T. 
Neville, Hon. R,- 
Newport, Sir J. 
Noel, G. L, 

North, D. 

Nugent, Sir G. 
O’Callagan, J. 
O’Hara, C, 

Ord, W. 

Ossulston, Lord 
Osborne, Lord F, 
Palmer, C. 


Pierse, H, 
Pelham, Hon. G. 
Percy, Eari of 


Pigott, Sir A. 


Pochin, C. 
Pole, SirC. 
Pocock, G. 
Pollington, Vise. 
Ponsonby, Right 
Hon, G. 
Ponsonby, Hon. G. 
Porchester, Lord 
Porter, G. 
Portman, E, B. 
Power, R. 
Prittie, Hon. F. A. 
Pyn, F. 
Quin, Hon. W. 
Robarts, A. 
Saville, A. 
St. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Scudamore, R. P. 
Sebright, Sir J. 
Seymour, Lord R. 
Sharp, R. 
Shelly, T. 
Sheridan, Rt. Hon, 
R. B 


Simpson, Hon, J, 

Sloane, W 

Smith, G, 

Smith, J. 

Smith, H. 

Sunith, S. 

Smith, A, 

Smith, W. 

Somerville, Sir M, 

Stanley, Lord 

Stanley, J. 

Stewart, Jas. 

Symonds, T. P. 
albot, R. W. 

Tarleton, Genera. 

Taylor, M. A. 

Taylor, C.W. 

Taylor, Wm. 

Temple, Earl of 

Templetown, Visc. 

Thomson, Thos. 


Thornton, H. 


Thornton, R. 
Tierney, Rt. Hon. G. 


Townshend, Lord J. 


Tremayne, J. H: 
Turton, Sir T. 
Vernon, G. G. V. 
Walpole, Hon. G. 
Ward, Hon. J. W. 
Wardle, G. L. 
Warrender, Sir G. 
Wharton, J. 
Whitbread, S. 
Wilberforce, W. 
Wilkins, W. 
Williams, O. 
Winnington, Sir T. 
Wrottesley, H 
Wynn, C. W. W, 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Yarmouth, Earl of 
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The following Gentlemen, who have 
voted against Restrictions, were not pre. 
sent at the above division. 


Biddulph, R. M. 
Cotes, J. 

Everitt, I. 

Euston, Earl of - 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Grosvenor, General 


Greenhill, ~ 


‘Howard, Hon. J. G. 


Knox, Hon. T, 
Taylor, E. 
Tavistock, Marquis. 


Last of the Minority, who voted for the Fifth - 
Resolution. 


Adams, C. 
Addington, J. H. 
Allan, Alex. 
Arbuthnot, C. 
Ashburnham, Hon. G. 
Astell, W. 
Bagwell, Rt. Hon. W. 
Baillie, Geo. 
Barne, Snow. 
Bathurst, Rt. Hon. C. 
Beach, M. H. 
Beaumont, T. R. 
Beresford, Lord G. 
Barnard, Visc. 
Bickerton, Sir R. 
Bonham, H. 
Bootle, E. W. 
Bowyer, H. 

Boye, D. 
Brodrick, Hon. W. 
Brocke, Lord 
Bankes, W. 
Brown, J. H. 
Bruce, J. 

Bruce, Lord 
Buller, Sir E. 
Buller, James 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Barton, Francis 
Burghersh, Lord 
Calvert, John 
Carew, R. P. 
Chaplin, C. 
Chaplin, J. 
Chute, W. 
Clephane, D. 
Clinton, H. 


_| Clinton, W. H. 


Clive, Vise. 

Clive, H. 

Clonmell, Earl of 
Cochrane, Hon. G. 
Colquhoun, Ar. 
Cowper, Hon, C, A. - 
Cotterell, Sir J. 
Crickett, R. A. 
Cripps, Jos. 
Croker, J. W.. 


| Curtis, Sir W. 


Curzon, Hon. R. 
Davis, R. H. 
Denison, John 


_Desart, Earl of 


Disbrowe, E, 
Drake, J. T. 
Drake, J. 

Duckett, Geo. 

De Ponthieu, J. 
Drummond, H. 
Dundas, Rt. Hon. W, 
Dundas, Rt. Hon. R. 
Egerton, John 
Elliot, Hon. W, 
Ellis, W. 
Estcourt, T, G. 
Eyre, A, H. 

Fane, John 
Farren, W. M. 
Farquhar, Jas. 
Fellowes, W. H. 
Ferguson, Jas. ~ 
Finch, Hon, E. 
Fitzharris, Vise. 
Fitzhugh, W. 
Foster, Rt. Hon. J. 
Foster, Hon. J. } 
Foster, J. L. 
Fuller, John 

Fynes, H. 

Gibbs, Sir V. 
Gipps, Geo. 
Gordon, Jas. 
Goulbvourn, H. 
Graham, Sir J. 
Grant, C. 

Grant, F. W. 
Grant, Rt. Hon. J. 
Guernsey, Lord 
Hall, Benj. 
Harnett, J. 
Harbord, Hon. E, 
Harvey, E. 
Herbert, C. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Hinchinbrook, Vise, 
Holland, SirN. 
Holmes, L, 

Hope, Hon, A. 
Hope, Hon. C. 
Houston, A. 
Hume, Sir A. 
Houbloun. T. A. 
Jacob, W. 
Jenkinson, C. 
Jenkinson, Hon. C, 
Joddreil, Hon, H, 
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Phipps, Hon. E. 


ones, Ge Pulteney, Sir J. 
Kenrick, W. Robinson, Hon. F, 
Kingstone, J. “Rose, Kt. Hon. G, 
Kyaaston, Powel Rose, G. H. 
Lascelles, Hon, E. Rutherford, J. 
Lascelles, Hon. H. Ryder, Rt. Hon. R, 
Leigh, J. W. Scott, C. 
Leycester, Hugh Scott, Sir W. 
Lloyd, H. Shaw; Sir J. 
Lockhart, J. J. Sheldon, R. | 
Lockhart, WwW. E. Simeon, J. 

Loft, J. H. Simson, G. 
Loftus, W. Sinclair, Rt. Hon. 
Long, Rt.-Hon. C. Sir J. 
Longfield, M. Singleton, M. 
Lovaine, Lord Sinith, Jos. 
Lowther, J. Somerset, Lord A. 
Lowther, Jas. Stanhope, W, S. 
Lowther, Vise. Staniforth, J. 
Lygon, Hon. W. Stephen, Jas. 
Lowndes, R. Stewart, R. T. 
Macleod, R. B, Sterling, Sir W. 
Magens, M. D. ‘Strahan, A. 
Maitland, E. F. Strutt, J. H. 

Maitland, John Stuart, J. W. 
Manners, Robt, Sutton, C. M. 
Marryatt, Jas, Swan, H. 

Mellish, W. Thellusson, G. W. 
Montagu, M. Thompson, Sir T, B. ~ 
Montgomery, SirH. Thornton, 
Moore, C. Thynne, Ld, J. 
Muncaster, Lord Townshend, Hon. W. 
Murray, Sir P. Turner, J. F. 
Myers, J. Vanderhyden, D. 
Needham, Hon. F, Vansittart, N. 

Nepean, Sir E. Vyse, R. W. 
Newark, Visct. Wallace, J. 
Nicholl, Sir J. Walpole, Lord 
Norton, Hon, J.C. Ward, R. 
Ord, Sir John Wedderburn, Sir A. 
Paget, Hon. B. Welby, W. 
Palmerston, Visc. Wemnys, W. 
Pattison, John Whitmore, T. 
Peel, Robt. Wigram, N. 
Perceval, Rt. Hon. S. Wigram, R. W. 
Percy, Hon. J. Williams, R. J. 


Willoughby — 


‘Palmer, Sir J. Wilson, G. 

Perring, Sir J. Wood, Sir M. 

Pole, Hon. W. W. Wellesley, R. 
Porcher, J. D. Wyndham, Hon, C. 
Prendergast, M. Yorke, Rt. Hon. C. 
Price, Sir Cc. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, January 2. 

(State or THs Nation—REsoLuTions 
RESPECTING THE Recency.} Mr. Lush- 
ington appeared at the bar, with the Re- 
port of the Committee on the State of the 
Nation. On the question, that the Report 
should be received, 

Mr. Morris, conceiving the present the 

proper moment for expressing his dissent 


to some of the Resolutions conveyed in 
that Report, assured the House that it was 
his intention to avoid all repetition of the 
arguments heretofore introduced, and to 
confine himself to points either not ad- 
verted to at all, or but slightly introduced, 
After the various expositions of the prece- 
dents applicable to the question, which an 
honourable and learned friend of bis (Mr, 
Leach) took on a former night, he would 
not be guilty of the unpardonable pre- 
sumption of restating them. At the same 
time, he must insist, both from the prac- 
tice and policy of our ancestors, that par- 
liament, in supplying the deficiency of 
the royal authority, had uniformly pro- 
ceeded without the imposition of restric. 
tions. It had been stated by a noble lord, 
who argued in favour of restriction in the 
grant of peerages, that there was an in- 
stance to be found in the rolls of parlia« 
ment, of a peer being created by the two 
Houses of Parliament, and therefore re- 
striction on the Regent was presumed. 
He (Mr. M.) had directed his attention to 
that case, and the fact appeared to be, that 
though the creation took place in the 
presence of the three estates, the grant was 


conferred by the Regent, together with | 


the Council of Regency. Indeed, it must 
be considered, that from the imperfect 
knowledge which the House ‘had of the 
proceedings themselves, and from the tu- 
multuary disposition of the leading cha~ 
racters, precedents from such remote pe- 
riods could possess little influence in their 
application to the present times. There 
were, however, precedents in our history, 
of more modern existence, to which no 


such objections could apply, and with the. 


principle and object of which the House 
had the fullest information. Such were 
the precedents founded on the Succession 
Act in the reign of Queen Anne, and in 
the Regency Act of George 2. The latter 
was particularly applicable to the present 
case, inasmuch as the interval during 
which the royal authority was to be 
supplied, might not have lasted even a 
single week. Yet in that act a power was 
given to the Regent to create peers. The 
same power was also given in the 5th of 
the present reign; and it was to be recol- 


lected that the precedents of those periods — 


possessed this advantage over that of 1788, 
namely, that they were completed, and 
were the authentic acts of a full and con- 
current legislature. A distinction might 
possibly be made on the ground that such 
powers were not given ta the Regent but 
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conjointly with a council. Such distine- 
tion did not apply to the case before them. 
All the: House had to conclude was, that 
there was no limitation of the royal powers, 
whatever distinction might be made as to 
the mode in which they might be exer- 
cised. The distinction might be made an 
argument in favour of a council, but when 
it was on all sides agreed that-his royal 
highness the Prince of Wales should be 
sole Regent, the precedents were wholly 
conclusive against the imposition of any 
restriction.—In reviewing the powers and 
prerogatives of the crown, he had ever 
considered them as so many links of one 
great chain, mutually and reciprocally 
supporting each other; not one link of 
which could be taken away, without risk- 
ing the security of the remainder. With 
respect to the grant of peerages, he begged 
the House to consider for what purpose the 
constitution had entrusted the King with 
such part of the prerogative. And, in the 
first place, he would ask upon what ground 
it was the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, entrusted to the Regent the 
power of dissolving parliament? Was it 
not that he should have the means of ap- 
pealing to the country at large, in case 


‘the measures of his administration were 


thwarted, and opposed by majorities of 
that House not speaking the public senti- 
ment, but guided by their own factious 
objects? Assured]y it was. And was 
not the same principle applicable to the 
House of Lords? Had not the Regent a 
constitutional right to be invested with 
those powers with respect to it, by which 
he might be enabled to counteract any 
undue influence in that body to the sys- 
tem of his government? In the one case’ 
he had the power of dissolution, and upon 
a similar principle he ought to possess the 
capacity of creation to the peerage. He 
was ready to admit, that as the House of 


Lords was at present constituted, there 


was little ground for apprehension; but 
when he made that admission, he must de- 
precate personal character being allowed 
im any instance to afford him assurance 
upon questions of legislation. A jealousy 
ef that branch was inherent in the con- 
stitution, and upon that principle it had 
provided in the prerogative of creating 
peers the salutary remedy. But then it 
was contended, that restriction was to be 
tolerated, because it was meant to be but 
temporary ;. that the interval of six weeks 
might restore the monarch to his full ca- 
pacity. The events of these times proved 
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unfortunately what awful consequences 

even the fraction of a year, as it had been _ 
styled, had brought about. In six weeks _ 
they had seen powerful monarchies sub. 

verted, and important revolutions carried _ 
into effect. Looking at the dial, six 
weeks, in point of time, was but short, 
but when he cast his eyes tothe map of 
Europe, he could not arrive at any such 
conclusion. Ofthe restrictions, generally, 
he would say that enough was done for 
insult towards the royal personage, des- 
tined to be Regent, but little, for securit 

—enough was done to excite suspicion 
and provoke distrust, but nothing to secure 
that. trust, and defend those interests 
which that suspicion would fain insinuate, 
were in danger. ‘There was another point 
on which at present he would make but 
one observation ; it was the appointment 
of a Council to the Queen. If it was 
meant to grant to this council a decision 
upon the state of his Majesty’s health; 
and to take from Parliament the right of 
that examination, which was necessary be- 
fore his Majesty’s resumption of his au- 
thority—if this instrument of a council 
was to be made a part of the complex 


-machinery as introduced in 1788, from 


him it should receive the most decided 
opposition, at the same time that he sheuld 
endeavour to attain its apparent object, by 
less objectionable means. 

Mr. Peter Moore said the Resolutions 
now offered to the House were the result 
of two days’ very lively debates on the 
state of the nation in a Committee of the 
whole House, in which he had been an 
attentive listener, with an anxious desire 
to form such a satisfactory opinion as, in 
his own mind, should justify him in offer- 
ing it to the House: and since then he 
had referred to such documents as the 
records of the House afforded, to strengthen 
it. The result was, that he now rose for 
the purpose of offering, in the name of 
his constituents of a very populous and 
important city, anxiously interested in the 
preservation of the constitution, a most 
solemn protest against the whole of the 
proceedings, as not warranted by any pre- 
cedent of law or of parliament, and as a — 
gross and dangerous violation of the con- 
stitution, for the reasons which he was pre- 
pared to manifest. He said, he had voted 
for the two adjournments proposed by the 
late ministers of the crown, feeling the 
time asked to be due to their responsibi- 
lity, and to the shrine of humanity. He 
did this, too, differing from his hon. friend 
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(Mr. Whitbread) on the bench below him, 
whose acute discernment, accurate judg- 
ment, and unsullied integrity, both public 
and private, generally influenced his opi- 
nions. When, therefore, the Report of 
the Examination of the Physicians was 
madé to the House, he impatiently exa- 
mined it, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether his hon. friend or himself was 
right. He found his hon. friend was not 
only right, in protesting against the ad- 
journment, but, that having seen and more 
leisurely examined that evidence, he 
lamented to have what he felt it his 
bounden duty to state, that he thought 
the ministers of the day had imposed on 
the House, and that the Committee had 
not done their duty, in not extending the 
Examination, as the Report threw a 
strong suspicion on every act of Admini- 
stration since the unhapey malady of his 
Majesty in 1788-9; and that in compar- 
ing dates and periods of other transactions, 
and applying them to facts on record 
within every man’s reach, he had no hesi- 
tation in forming a decided opinion, that, 
availing themselves of his Majesty’s infir- 
mities, the various ministers and their. 
dependents had grossly abused their trust, 
alike inthe exercise of the prerogative, 
and the misapplication of the public 
finances, of which the table was filled with 
reports. He said, there were, in the 
limited report as it stood, two distinct 
periods to look at, viz. 1801 and 1804; 
and for facts he referred to the Pension 
Lists and other papers before the House, 
in one of which it would be seen, that at 
one of the periods stated, one of his 
Majesty’s cabinet ministers had availed 
' himself of obtaining the Sign Manual to 
warrants for money, no less than 1,418,000/. 
in terms so very gross and extraordinary, 
carrying with them the implied examina- 
tion of various accounts and vouchers per- 
sonally by his Majesty, and the acquit- 
tance of the party or his assigns, as would 
authorize him to declare they were pur- 
posely obtained to cover fraudulent con- 
duct. He observed the House seemed 
astonished at the assertion. The docu- 
ments were, nevertheless, before the 
House ; and, if they wished it, he was 
ready to produce them, as he held them 
in his hands. Such, he said, was the com- 
plection of the advantages which appear- 
ed to have been taken of his Majesty’s 
fnfirmities, Then as to the royal prero- 
' gative, said he, it had been exercised and 
pleaded by the basest miscreants as a cover 
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for their abuses; it had been trampled 
under foot, and debased to that degree, . 
that on alate examination, under a Par- 
liamentary commission, into prison abuses 
in Ireland, when an unhappy; but truly 
loyal and valuable subject (who had been 
most grossly injured and oppressed, com- 
mitted without any charge, or any evi- 
dence, or any crime or any information) 
stated to the court the infamous, cruel 
treatment he had received from a base 
jailor and wretched turnkey, he was stopt 
short in his evidence, and told by the — 
judge in the court, “that he must not 
criminate any part of lord Hardwick’s 
administration !”” Such were the abuses 
which had been practised under the loose 
conduct ‘of ministers, and so degraded 
was government for want of an active 
and competent controul over the advisers 
of the crown. He said, he was happy to 
see the Speaker in the chair, as, if he 
committed any error in what he said, he 
knew he would correct him; and if he 
was not corrected, he should proceed with 
confidence, in concluding that he was 
right—[The Speaker bowed to him]— 
Sir, said he, by the Report of the Evidence 
of the Physicians, in which all are agreed, 
we are told that his Majesty is unhappily 
incapacitated from attending his Parlia- 
ment, and exercising the kingly office; 
so that. of course, there is now a complete 
dissolution of all government, and the 
constitution is in danger of being lost, on 
account of the defect. In this situation, 
it is the duty of every man who loves the 
country, and values the constitution, to 
lose not a moment in supplying the defect 
by the most summary method possible ; 
but I am sorry to perceive that. the late 
ministers of the crown are nevertheless 
manifestly procrastinating by every plau- 
sible means to avoid the only measure 
which can restore the government, because 
that will be the hour of call upon them to 
defend their treasonable usurpation; but 
that, Sir, must be done, the constitution 
must be preserved, the throne must be se- 
cured, and the government restored, by 
those manifest means which the constitu- 
tion and the Act of Settlement have pointed 
out. 

Now, Sir, said he, let. us advert first 
to the mode which these usurpers of the 
executive trust are pursuing: and, se- 
condly, to the means by which they pro- 
pose to supply the absence of the kingly 
office. They propose to proceed by legis- 
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the entire absence of the third. estate, 
and the impossibility of the King’s assent ? 
If thisbe done, any act, however flagitious, 
may be passed, and the Great Seal applied 
in jastification of its illegality. If this be 


-sutfered, we violate the constitution, and 


return to the irregularities of ancient times, 
of making ordinances by extorted influ- 
énce ; the application of the Great 
Seal alone may become superior to the 
legislative Act of the three estates. In 


. former times, acts and ordinances pro- 


ceeded from the King and Lords jointly : 
the Commons were only mentioned, even 
so late as through the whole reigns of 
Richard 2, and Richard 3, and a part of 
the reign of Henry 7, -as petitioners or 
supplicants, and sometimes at the prayer 
of the Commons; in later times, the two 
Houses of Lords and Commons only legis- 
lated. Hence, after the restoration in 


deliberate and tranquil times, the Act of 


the 13th of Charles 2, now in force, that 
no two of the three estates can pass any 
act having the force and validity of law. 
Here, then, we have the constitutional 
rule and law of legislative process. Next, 


- to secure all these canons of the constitu- 


tion, passed the act of settlement, the 12th 
and 13th of William and Mary, fixin 
the hereditary succession, which a 
which alone should direct our course of 
roceeding at this time. Now, Sir, we 
ve had various ancient precedents quoted 
with respect to the rule of legislating, in 
order to manifest that the King’s assent 
has-been indispensably necessary, and that 
no act passed without it can have the force 
and validity of law. But, Sir, there is a 
modern precedent, which, as it has not 
been adduced, I shall beg leave to state. 
It is a regular determination of the House 
of Lords in their judicial capacity, sitting 
on the trial of the earl of Macclesfield in 
the year 1725. This is a precedent which 
cannot be er Itis a regular ju- 


- dicial decision, forming a legal and con- 


stitutional rule for all times to come. 
Lord Macclestield, in his defence, took 
exception to various acts pleaded against 
him, as not having the King’s assent, and 
therefore not having the force and validity 
of law ; and especially the 11th of Henry 
the 4th, which was only on the parlia- 
ment roll, and not having the King’s as- 
sent was not entered on the statute roll. 
The Lords decided on the question, and 
issue was joined, whether the act excepted 
to had the royal assent. Mr. Holmes, the 


keeper of the Tower records, was sum- 
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moned to bring the records, into court, 
when it appeared the act had the royal 
assent ; on which it was decided that the 
act, having the King’s assent, had the fall. 
force of a law. Hence, it is mranifest, that 
according to the act of 13 Charles 94, ’ 
which was never attempted to be infringed 
till the yeat 1788-9, no two of the three 
estates can legislate, and that no act can 
have the force and validity of law, which 
has not the King’s assent. What then bes 
comes of the ludicrous fiction about to be 
set up, under’ the Great Seal? He here 
repeated his solemn protest against the 
unconstitutional proceeding, charging mi« 
nisters with all the consequences so dan. 
gerous to the state, and so insulting to the 
nation, declaring as he felt, that the House 
having found the fact of the King’s incas 
pacity, which they had done in the first 
of their former Resolutions, it was their 
duty to have instantly proceeded under 


the Act of Settlement, establishing the 


hereditary succession, to address the heir 
apparent to assume and to exercise the 
duties of the Kingly office. 

The hon. gentleman then proceeded to 


'animadvert on the means by which the 
late ministers proposed to supply the ab- 
sence of the Kingly office. This, he said, 


would be best understood by the question, 


_under the present dissolution of all govern- 


ment, what is wanted? A vigorous exe: . 


cutive authority.—Over whom, the peo- 


ple, forming the great physical power of 
the empire? No—The only necessary 
controul over the conduct of the people 


_were the established laws of the country, 


to which they bowed obedience and sub- 
mission, and which they respected and 
venerated for their own sakes as well as — 


| the good order of the state. He now en- 


tered into.an high eulogium on the loyalty, 
attachment, and subordination of the peo- 
ple~~he said, they had ofien been libelled 
and calumniated, to auswer the base de- 
signs of ministers; pains had been taken 
to poison the royal mind of their venerated 
sovereign against them, and to make him 
believe they were disaffected to his go- 
vernment and were disposed to sedition 
and disturbance ; hence the difficulty of 

esenting petitions to the throne—he 

imself had presented several which never 


~got beyond the desk of the secretary of 


state. Let the House, said he, now they 
experience the pressure of it, reflect on 
the proclamation and speech of ministers 
to parliament in the autumn of the year 
1792, falsifying the proud maxim of Mr 
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Barke, “that it was impossible to form a 
Bill of Indictment against, an whole peo- 
ple,’”’—the foundation stone on which the 
country was perfidiously plunged into the 
present calamitous war—that war in which 
ministers started in alliance with all Eu- 
rope—which having cost 1,200 millions of 
money and the blood of the people in 
proportion, now places us with all Europe 
against us—without a single alliance; 
for, said he, Spain, Portugal, and Sicily, 
so farfrom atiording the reciprocity and 
mutualities peculiar to alliance, are a bur- 
then to us, and must drop as became their 
rotten tenures, if we withdraw our military 
protection. This was the result of these 
calumnies againstthe people. What could 
better stamp the falshood of -such insinua- 
tions, than the present condition of the 
country, when all government was dis- 
solved by the absence of the Kingly office, 
and the people were all order, obedience, 
and submission? He said, he appealed to 
the right hon. and learned gent. opposite, 
the Attorney General, for the truth of this 
splendid proof of the loyalty and attach- 
ment of the people. The right hon. gent. 
was the best possible witness of it; for, 
with all his vigilance and watchfulness for 
the preservation of the laws, he knew he 
could not find a single instance of default 
on which to exercise the powers of his of- 
fice by way of holding up an example. 
—The hon. gent. having begged pardon 
of the House for this natural involuntary 
digression, asa just tribute due to the ex- 
emplary good order of the people of the 
United Kingdom, in times of peril and 
difficulties like the present, said he would 


‘now return to his question of, under the 


present state of things, what was wanted— 
to restore the government ?—An active 
masculine mind, with stores of wisdom 
and the knowledge of mankind, (which 
wer all well knew where constitutionally 
to find) to organise, direct, and command 
the great machine of the state, and be a 
constitutional and strong controul over 
the conduct of the advisers of the crown, 
for want of which the empire was involved 
in all its difficulties, and ‘threatened with 
Tuin. But, said he, the late ministers 
dreaded such a controul; they wanted 
only asign manual, which if they could 
have conjured up through the witch of 
Endor, as Saul conjured up the spirit: of 
Samuel, for an occasional purpose, the 
House and the public would never have 
heard of the present deplorable condition 
of the empire. He most sincerely la- 
VOL. XVIII. 


mented his Majesty’s affliction, as a sub- 
ject, as aman, and as a Christian : but he 
most solemnly conjured the House not to 
lose sight of the constitution, the crown, 
and the government. Dissentions and 


distrust had heretofore been created in 


the royal family, as one insidious means 
by which ministers had been enabled to 
delude the country for the worst pur- 
poses ;—the King had been deceived into 
a suspicion of the loyalty of his attached 
people : father had been set against son ; 
and brother against brother; but, thank 
God, said Mr. Moore, -he felt from a 
paper which he had lately seen, that even 
consolation had grown out of surrounding 
afflictions; and calamity, that common 
parent of reflection, had restored union, un - 
assailable against all further intrigues, 
which had been happily detected, from | 
whence he drew this most happy consola- 
tion, that in despite of’ all the mal-prac- 
tices of ministers, the union would form 
such a pillar of strength as would preserve 
the throne, the constitution, and the eme- 
pire, and restore that splendour to the mo- 
narchy from which it had been reduced 
by the criminal neglects and follies of in- 
terested ambitious ministers. He said he 
saw the ministerial papers abusing this 
happy and natural union of the royal fa- 
mily with a view to tear them asunder 
again, but he was confident they would 
fail in the wicked conspiracy. He 
cluded a long and animated spe¢ech, 
with protesting against all these restric- 
tions, as unprecedented, unconstitutional, 
and dangerous, inasmuch as the country 
required a vigorous and powerful execu- 
tive controul over the ministers of the 
crown; and those restrictions were attempt- 
ed to be imposed, with design'to establish 
a strong-opposition and a weak govern- 
ment, offering an insult to the heir appa- 
rent of the throne, to whom the country 
looked for the preservation of the empire. 
Mr. Ponsonby observed, that the Report 
had not been brought up; on which the 
question was put and agreed to, That it be 
read, which was done accordingly. On 
the question being . put upon the first Re- 
solution, 
Lord Porchester observed, that in dis- 
cussing the outline of the proposed course, 
he should studiously keep clear of any 
reference to the pafticular mode by which 
it was intended to carry it into effect. 
Neither should he view the question biass- 
ed by any consideration of the characters 
of — of the three exalted personages, 
2 ‘ 
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of whom there was bat one opinion in that 
House and in the country. Were these con- 
siderations to influence the House, an an- 
swer to restrietion at all would be found in 
the character of the Prince of Wales. 
But in his ‘view, the objection was not 
that a Regent should be restricted, but 
that the restrictions which might be im- 
posed upon any ordinary person invested 
with, the Regency, were not compatible 
with an appointment to that situation of 
the heir apparent to the throne, arrived 
at full age. . In all cases of Regency the 
great danger to be apprehended, and 
against which provision was to be made, 
was an alteration of the succession. ‘That 
danger was not, however, to.be feared in 
the present instance : and therefore could 
net be made the ground of any limita- 
tion. .Where the Regency was delegated 
to other hands than the heir apparent, 


then indeed the doctrine of limitation 


would apply, because there were then fair 
‘grounds for a jealousy arising from the 
precariousness of the tenure, and the en- 
tire separation of the Regent with the suc- 
cession to the throne, With respect tothe 
grant of peerages, the general principle of 


the restriction was condemned by the ex- 


ceptions. Why should that great stay 
and. muniment of the monarchy, the House 
of Lords, be degraded by such an impro- 
preference? The motive could onl 
e ascribed to the wish of the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to miti- 
gate the rigour of his proposition, by 


‘taking advantage of the two great popu- 


lar services of the state, the navy and 
army, and probably to procure a few ad- 
ditional votes for his measure.-——The no- 
ble lord then proceeded to that part of the 
question respecting the propriety of restrict- 
ing the Regent from granting sinecure of- 


fices. -He put it seriously to the House 


ifthe leaving of this power unrestricted 


in the hands of the Regent could by any 
“possibility endanger the resumption of the 
full powers of the executive by the King in 


theevent of his recovery. Those offices must 
become vacant before they could well be 
disposed of ; and then if, while the Prince 
was steering the vessel of the State, if in 


‘its course some little prize should fall in his 
“way, one or two offices that might be called 


so many windfallsa—why, this extraordi- 


mary exercise of power might prove fatal 
-to the King’s full restoration to all the 


functions of the throne! The absurdity 


_-was not more glaring in the way of putting 


this objection, than in the objection itself. 
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What! were they to be told that the Re. 
gent might, without any danger to the 
kingly power, remove from the adminis. 
tration of government those very men 
who had stood forth the King’s friends, 
and the King’s support—the props’ of 
Church and State. He meant the righ; 
hon. gent. opposite, and the rest of the 
right Sas: mutes by whom he was then 
surrounded—were they to be told that this 
could be done without making any en. ° 
croachment upon the certainty of the 
King’s resumption, but that the grant of 
the place of ‘Clerk of the Irons, or Sur. 
veyor of the Meltings, might be attended 
with consequences alarming, if not fatal to 
the security of thatresumption. This was 
telling the Regent that he might strip the 
prerogative of all the substantial richness 
of its royal plumage, but that if here and 
there a gaudy feather casually dropped 
from its pinion, the attempt to replace it 
must be looked upon as an invasion of its 
honours and dangerous to its existence, 
But taking the proposition in an unquali- 
fied sense, he did not fear to put it to any 
hon. gent., and ask him to name those 
parts of the prerogative which could not 
be as safe in the hands of the heir appa- 
rent, being Regent, as in the hands of the 
King himself. With respect to the House- 
hold, he did not see the necessity of a dis. . 
tinct Household, of a double establishment, 
and where the people were hourly calling 
for retrenchment in the public expendi- 
ture, he thought that unless a strong neces- 
sity was made out, that House should be: 
cautious how they added 15,000/. a year to 
the public burdens. But the only argu- 
ment that could be admitted to have any 
weight in favour of the restrictions, was 
that which might be said to rest upon the — 
supposition of a case morally impossible— 
that the Regent might be advised to throw 
obstructions in the way of the King’s re- 
sumption of his office. But, he would ask, 
where in the blackest pages of history 
could be found an instance of a Regent 
heing enabled successfully to impede the 
King’s resumption of his power by such 
means as those which they were called 
upon to withhold from the Prince of 
Wales ? There was one other considera- 
tion which he wished to press upon the at- 
tention of the House—if they were now to 
follow in the steps of the precedent of 
1788, it would be impossible within the 
period of one month from that day to 
establish an executive government. Did 
the House keep in mind that. by the ex- 
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piration of that time must be determined 
the question of peace or war? On the 2d 
of February must be decided the question 
of peace or war with America; and at a 
period so critical and pressing was it ex- 
pedient that the means of acting should be 
withheld from the Prince, by wasting the 
time in frivolous disputes and delays upon 


the propriety of granting every item of the’ 


power with which they were finally to 
entrust him ?—Before he sat down, there 
was one other circumstance to which he 
should advert, and which involved in it an 
hypothesis,: which though but an hypo- 


- thesis, might be found not unworthy of 


serious consideration ; there had been for 
some time back various rumours afloat : 
of those rumours he could not pledge him- 
self for the truth: perhaps, though they 
had been so long abroad, and had appear- 
ed to acquire credit in proportion to the 
extent of their circulation, they might 
ultimately prove to have been altogether 
without foundatioa. But he should, how- 
ever, submit an hypothesis to the right 
hon. gent.: suppose that, so long as a 
month ago the Directors of the Bank of 
England had given formal notice to the 
minister, that they had no means of sup- 
plying bullion to our army in Portugal for 
a longer period than three months, one of 
those months would have already passed, 
and what must have been the state of the 
country if the expiration of the remaining 
two should find this country still without 
an executive, or struggling under the weak 
ness and indignity of a shackled one, or still 
in the hands of the right hon. gentlemau 
opposite, who. could not command the sin- 
cere confidence of one man in the coun- 
try but themselves ? He thought that they 
ought to feel something for the Regent, for 
the arduous and delicate charge they were 
about to impose on him, at such a difficult 
time, of which he must feel himself bound 
to give an account to his royal father. He 


‘ should not longer trespass on the House, 


but conclude by moving the following 
Amendment upon the Resolution then be- 
fore the House, “ That the concluding 
words of the said Resolution, ‘ subject to 
‘such limitations and exceptions as shall 
‘ hereafter be provided,’ be left out.” 

_ Sir Thomas Turton rose to second the 
Amendment. He disapproved of the sys- 
tem of restrictions—the name of Mr. Pitt 
had, he believed, given it a sanction, of 
which it was in every respect unworthy ; 
but that was not the first instance of great 
authorities being made use of to give a 


sanction to absurdities. In his view of the 
proceedings of 1783 he thought that in . 
consequence of an_inadvertent assertion 
having fallen from: an enlightened states- 
man of that day, which was tortured into 
a meaning not intended by him, and de- 
nied by his party, a pretence was created 
for carrying the opposite principle to an 
unjustifiable extent, and which, whatever 
was the motive, certainly had a tendency 
to insult the Prince. The right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might smile, 
but he saw no good reason for restricting 
the powers of the Prince, but a suspicion 
that he would not use those powers wisely 5 
and a presumption of this kind he thought 
unfair and insulting. The apprehensions 
of the King meeting with any obstructions — 
in the resumption of his powers were 
scarcely deserving of serious refutation ; 
could it be believed that the heir apparent 
would not be eager to catch the first faint 
dawnings of returning reason: He con- 
curred in the truth of the fine illustration 
made“use of by an hon. gent. that the 
King, like the sun, need only shew hime 
self to be acknowledged—his recovery 
could not possibly be withheld a moment 
from his people—the precedent of the 
proceedings during the King’s illness in 
1788 had been attempted to be confirmed 
by the speech which the same muopisters 
had put into the King’s mouth, in appro- 
bation of their own conduct; but he did 
not understand how two bad precedents 
could make one good precedent. The 
precedents referred to in the case of the 
Regency during the reign of Charles the 
6th of France, did not apply, as in that 
case the regent was not the next i suc- 
cession. In imposing so arduous a duty 
on the Prince, he thought the House was 
bound not to deprive him of the means 
necessary to discharge that duty, however 
disposed the ministers, those modern San- 
grados, might be to weaken and unfit him 
for the office. Much as they had heard 
of the precedent in 1788, it was not to be 
forgotten that the Bill for restricting the 
Regent did not pass till the 12th of Feb. 
and that at that late date the confident and 
sanguine expectation of his. Majesty’s 
speedy and complete recovery, he being 
then in a course of progressive amend- 
ment, must be supposed to have had con- 
siderable influence upon those who voted 
for the ‘restrictions. But the right hon, 
gentlemen still obstinately clung to their 
precedent.. They threw it down before 
them as a sort of challenge of defiance to 
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all opposition or objection, and this, too, 
on the mere strength of Mr. Pitt’s name 
and authority. A certain puerile verse 
recited in some boy’s ganie might, with a 
. Slight alteration, be applied to such rea- 
soning— 

“ Here stands our Precedent. Who put it there ? 
«¢ A better man than you, so touch itif you dare.” 
With respect to the nomination of a few 
lords of the bed-chamber, he could not 
think it of too serious a power to entrust 
with the Regent. The saving of the 
15,000/. he confessed did not seem to him 
of much importance, because he thought 
that the great cause of public economy 
could only be advanced by great and well- 
judged reductions in the public expendi- 
ture—a moiety of the treasure wasted in 
the mad and disastrous expedition to Wal- 
cheren would weigh more in the scale of 
economical reform than many of such 
pitiable savings as were by some persons 
calculated upon. He concluded by se- 
conding the Amendment. 

Lord Francis Osborne expressed. himself 
hostile to the Resolutions, as well as to 
the general mode of reasoning by which 
they had hitherto been attempted to be 
supported. If he understood them rightly, 
they appeared to him to be in direct de- 
fiance of the principles of the constitution. 
The second Resolution went to pledge 
that House to supply the deficiency in the 
executive, and they were at. the same 
time called on to weaken-and abridge 


those powers which were essentially ne- | 


cessary, complete, and unimpaired, to the 
supply of that deficiency.. This was ask- 
ing them to do two things which defeated 
each other; for he could not understand 
how the deficiency acknowledged to exist 
could be remedied by means not suffi- 
ciently ample to supply it. The daty of 
that House was simple and direct: it was 
to supply the deficiency existing in the 
executive, and fully to supply it. The 
_ partial or restricted supply of it was a 
sort of innovation which might at a future 
period be converted into a precedent of a 
very different kind. If the House might 
now alter the mode of filling up the de- 
fect in the executive, by limiting the 
powers of a Regent, what was to prevent 
a future House of Commons from proceed- 
ing upon an alteration of a different kind, 
and eylarging the powers of the Regent ? 
Admitting the right of altering at all, 
the mode of alteration followed. irresis- 
tibly ; and however various or opposite 
that mode at different periods, still the 


~ 
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question of changing the executive, which’ - 
ought to be unchangeable, must become 
a fair topic of justifiable discussion—such 
appeared to him to be the dangerous con. 
sequences likely to result from such a) 
course of proceeding, because, if once 
they begun to alter at all, they could not: 
puta stop to the mode of alteration. There: 
was no part of the prerogative more im. 
portant than the right of creating peers, 
He looked to the House of Peers as to a 
great and distinct branch of the legisla. 
ture. The right of adding to the number: 
of his hereditary counsellors was vested in 
the King, he believed, for the.best and 
wisest of purposes. He could not consent: 
to impose upon the Heir Apparent the 
weight of the royal functions deprived of 
all that could give him strength to wear 
and exercise them with dignity. The mi- 
nister had affected to do much when he 
consented to leave to the Regent the right ~ 
of making peace or war; but with respect 
to war, there was not in Europe a power 
left to declare war against us, they were 
at war with us already; and as to makin 
peace, that House had frequently and de- 
cisively declared peace to be, for some 
time at least, impracticable.—The speech 
of his Majesty by commission on his re 
covery had been much relied on as a con- 
clusive confirmation of the propriety of - 
the proceedings in 1788. ‘That speech 
was to be considered either as the speech 
of the King in his individual capacity— 
‘and to look at it in such a point of view 
would be, he conceived, a gross abuse of 
all partiamentary usage, and a violation of . 
their duty to the public—or it was to be 
considered as all other King’s speeches 
had been, asthe mere speech of his mi- 
nisters. In this just point of view they 
might come at its true character, and find 
in it, after all, nothing but a clumsy and 
fulsome attempt of the King’s servants to — 
pass a panegyric on themselves. With 
regard to the King, individually con- 
sidered, he thought it the duty of that 
House to consult his private comfort and 
personal feelings, and to treat him with 
that duty, devotion, and respect which 
were even less due to his station than to 
his worth: that worth he admitted in its 
fullest extent—no man who knew what it 
was to be a father, no man who knew how 
to value the most tender and amiable re- 
lations of society, could possibly be insen= 
sible of that worth. Indeed, he had al- 
ways thought that the private virtues and 
moderate eonduct of his Majesty had 
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been of more real service to the country 
than all the public measures of his reign. 
But while he stated this, he could not re- 
frain from protesting against the use which 
had recently been made in that House of 
the general conviction of his Majesty’s 
virtues, in order to influence the decision 
of a question, which ought to be deter- 
mined without any reference of a personal 
nature. 

Mr. Yorke congratulated the county of 
Cambridge on having a representative of 
so much ability as the noble lord who 
spoke last, for whom he had never ceased 
to have the highest respect and goodwill, 
even at the moment when they were more 
particularly opposed to each other; a re- 
presentative descended of a family emi- 
nent both for its loyalty and private vir- 
tues. Though the subject now before 
them had been nearly exhausted, he 
thought there was still room for animad- 
version upon the speech, both of the no- 
ble lord opposite, and the bon. and learn- 
ed gent. who had preceded him. For the 
purpose of making some ‘observations on 
what they had said, he would take the 
liberty of ‘stating his view of the question 
for their consideration. He did so, be- 
cause the arguments which might be ap- 
plicable to a different state of facts, might 
not be applicabie to the present case ; and 
though some of the Resolutions had not 
yet been brovght up, it would, he appre- 
hended, be more convenient now to consi- 
der them altogether—the state of facts 
then was this; his Majesty had by the 
unanimous vote of both Houses been de- 
clared incapable of the personal exercise 
of the royal functions ; but upon the same 
evidence on which this vote was founded, 
it appeared that the inidispositions of his 
Majesty was not likely to last for any long 
period. Of the indisposition of this na- 
ture, by which his Majesty had been be- 
fore afflicted, the first had lasted four 
months, and the others for a shorter pe- 
riod, and the physicians referred to this as 
a ground for their expectation that the 
present malady would be of no long dura- 
tion. They were then called upon to 
supply the defect of the royal authority, 
but only for a very short period. How 
many arguments might be good when ap- 
plied to along incapacity, which were not 
applicable to the present state of facts. 
The two Houses of parliament bad decided 
that it was their right and duty to supply 
the deficiency, and also to point out the 
‘mode in which it should be done ; that it 


should be done not by Address, but by 
Bill, which was the constitutional form. 
The two Houses having decided that the 
proceeding should be by Bill, the conclu- 
sion was, that they did not think it right 
to take the whole power ofthe crown from 
the monarch, but that they should only 
take so much of it as would be necessary. 
for a short period. The two Houses, by 
the same act, had also virtually decided 
that the ministers who had been in office 
before the incapacity took place, and who 
could not properly remove themselves, 
should continue to perform the duties of 
office till, by some measure or other, suc~ 
cessors were appointed ; they had vir- 
tually thus decided, he said, by not calling 
for the Great Seal and the other seals and 
symbols of office, for the purpose of taking 
the power and the duties into their own 
hands. ‘This, too, had been a cunsequence 
flowing from the proceeding of 1783, un- 
der circumstances similar to the present 
The two Houses having decided that the 
defect should be supplied in this manner, 
they resolved that the Prince of Wales 
‘should be Regent, with such powers as the 
two Houses thought proper to vest in him. 
—Proceeding to notice the arguments of 
those who had spoken on the other side, 
the right hon. gent. adverted to the ob- 
jection in point of delay urged by the no- 
ble lord opposite (Porchestet), with re- 
spect to our relations with foreign powers, 
and observed, that this might bea proper 
argument when urged in time, by that it 
now came too late ; because-he watguthoe 
rized to say, that the two Houses hd de- 
cided that the proceeding should by 
Bill, and not by Address, and that the»xe. 
cutive power should in the mean timere- 


as the seals and the other symbols of offig 
had not been sent for to be entrusted t 
committees of both Houses. He did not 
say that this should have been done, but 
only argued that as it had not been done, 
the ministers were forced to act on their 
responsibility. The ministers of queen 
Anne had in the same way taken upon 
themselves on their responsibility to act 
for the public till the arrival of George the 
Ist. In considering the general subject, 
he must observe, that the personal cha- 
racter of the Prince of Wales, or any one 
else, ought to be laid entirely out of view, 
because they were in all probability esta- 
blishing a precedent for the conduct of 
future parliaments, The argument ‘for 


| personal confidence ‘might be well found- 


main ia the hands of the present ministes, — 
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ed in the present instance, and yet utterly 
inapplicable to a future case, and he would 
now give that sincere opinion to the House 
which he would have done to the Prince of 
Wales himself if called upon for his advice. 
Considering the question, then, as ap- 
plying to the appointment of a Regent 


‘for a short period, he had no conception 


that the Regent ought to be invested 
with the full powers of the crown, ‘not-- 
withstanding the able argument of the 
honourable and learned gentleman op- 
osite (Mr. Leach). Great stress had 
en laid upon the precedent of Philip and 
Mary, by which the King was invested 
with-the full powers of the government 
during the infancy of the heir to the crown 
which might be the issue of that mar- 
tiage. But then it should be remember- 
ed, that Philip was actually King, as well 
as king William in the time of William 
and Mary: (hear! hear!) he maintained 
that there was little difference between 
the two instances, and the authority in- 
deed was vested in queen Mary during 
her life (hear! hear!), but chen her hus- 
band Philip had the title of King, and it 
was natural therefore that during the mi- 
nority of the infant, he should act as 
King; and it appeared that »; applying 
the whole law of treason to his person, 
the parliament kad considered him as 
King. The government of Philip might, 
besides, kave lasted for a very long 
time, ard in such a case there might 
be mary arguments to alter his opinion 
with rgard to the degree of restriction, 
or pesibly might occasion a doubt in his 
min, whether there should be any re- 
stritions at all. In the Council of 
Regency, in the time of queen Anne, 
tkre was a limitation as to the power 
4 giving assent to certain specific acts, 
which was sufficient to shew that some 
restrictions ought to be imposed, At 
the death of Anne, no peers had been 
made till the arrival of George the Ist, 
because it was thought that no power to 
create them had been given, and why 
should a temporary restriction in this 
respect be now objected to? He remem- 
bered what had passed in the discussion of 
1788, having been in the House, though 
not regularly, and he defied any one to 
shew him an instance where some limita- 
tion had not been imposed on the Regent, 
either by the King or by Parliament. 
The noble lord opposite, had made a dis- 
tinction between an heir apparent of full 
age and a presumptive heir, or an infant; 
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and he (Mr. Yorke) allowed that there 
might be a difference of expediency as to 
the restrictions to be imposed, but there 
was no instance of a guardian to an 
heir apparent, down to the reign of George 
the “Ist, without restrictions; and why 
should they now do more than the Kin 
himself, if he were to leave the kingdom. 
for a short time, would chuse to do?— 
The power of the House, as had been 
justly observed, was limited by the neces- 
sity of the case, and they therefore had 
not the right to separate from the monar- 
chy any more of the regal authority than’ ° 
was absolutely necessary to carry on the’ 
government for ashorttime. Was it then 
necessary within a short period of time to | 
create peers? It had been said by the 
gentlemen on the other side, that what- 
ever powers.of the crown were not neces- 
sary to the conducting of the govern- 
ment, ought to be abolished. In that he 
did not agree; he considered the consti- 
‘tutional powers of the crown as a venera- 
ble gothic structure, and when he looked 
at its flowers and ornaments, the onl 
question with him was, whether they — 
were hurtful; but he did not think that the 
columns, the mouldings, and the orna« 
ments ought to be taken away because 
every gazer below might not be aware of 
their utility. He, therefore, denied the 
principle, that it would be proper to de- 
prive the crown of whatever powers were 
not absolutely necessary to the execution 
of the duties of the office. It was clearly 
not essential that the power of creating 
peers should be in continual exercise, and 
why therefore should it be given to the 
Regent?) Why should the King be de- 
prived of more authority than might be 
wanted to conduct the government during 
his temporary incapacity ?, for he had the 
evidence of the physicians to warrant him 
in affirming, that in all probability his in- © 
disposition would not be of long duration. 
As the Regency, then, could not be sup- 
posed to last long, and as no material in- 
jury would result from a short suspension 
of the power of creating peers, why 
should the Regent be entrusted with that 
power? He maintained, that on the con- 
stitutional principle as well as from other 
considerations, the restrictions were proper 
and necessary, and in conformity with 
the best view of all the precedents. —The 
right hon. gent. then came to the Resolu- 
tion respecting the Household, upon which 
he wished to say a word or two before he 
sat down; and he contended that it was 
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better, with regard to this poiat also to 
act upon the preckdldat:of 1788. He still 
referred to the fact, that the King’s in- 
disposition would probably be of short 
continuance; and that a Regent would 
not be wanted for any long time. If it 
were to be of long duration, then perhaps 
he might be of opinion, that not only the 
power, but much of the splendour of roy- 
alty should be attached to the Regent, 
‘But why should the Prince Regent, hold- 
ing the situation for a short time, have the 
household, any more than George 2, then 
Prince of Wales, administering the go- 
vernment for six months, in the absence of 
George 1, on the Continent? The differ- 
ence between the two cases was, that in 
that instance there was a temporary per- 
sonal absence, and here a temporary men- 
tal absence. Rather than separate the 
Household in the manner proposed, he 
declared he would prefer having no Reso- 
lution at all on the subject; because if 
there should be no Resolution, he could 
not conceive that the Regent, pro tempore, 
would think himself authorised to interfere 
with the King’s Household. If the House 
should agree to this plan of separation, he 
was convinced they would find much more 
difficulty in the details than they were at 
all aware of. Though he was not much 
conversant with the Household, he knew 
sufficient to convince him, that they would 
have a most difficult task to perform ; and 
that they would not be able to perform it 
at last. It was infinitely better, in his 
opinion, to leave the whole with the Queen 
for a short period. He did not see why 
the Regent should have more authority 
over the Household than George 2d had 
in the absence of George Ist, considering 
the short period that the Regency was 
likely to continue; and at a future period 
that power might be increased, if that 
should happen whieh he abhorred to think 
of. But he did not see why the attend- 
ance of the officers of the Household on 
the Regent should be’necessary during 
the short period that he was to administer 
the government. He admitted there was 
weight in the arguments on the other side ; 
but they could take no course that was 
attended with inconvenience—they had 
but a choice of difficulties, and the only 
question was, which course was the best. 
He was decidedly of opinion, that for the 
short period proposed, it would be in 
_ every point of view, more advantageous to 
.confide the whole of the Household to the 
Queen, together with the custody of his 
ajesty’s person, 


Mr. C. W. Wynn was of opinion, that 
the feelings of the House, to which an ap- 
peal had been so frequently made on this 
occasion, were not to be taken into consi- 
deration on so important. and constitu. 
tional a subject. 1t was the duty of mem- 
bers, whatever might be their feelings, to 
take care that affection should not subdue. 
their judgment. It was their duty, as well 
as consistent with their feelings, to consult 
the interests and comfort of the monarch 
personally, but they were not to sacrifice to 
those feelings, however laudable in them- 
selves, the interest and honour of the monar- 
chy—a monarchy under which we had sub- 
sisted so many years with such glory and 
prosperity to the country. It had been 
argued, that we ought to consider what 
would be the sentiments and feelings of 
his Majesty on his recovery ; but how- 
ever much respect he was disposed to pay 
to those feelings and sentiments, he was 
called upon at present to exercise a still 


higher and more important duty—to con- 


sult the constitutional interests and dig- 
nity of the crown. The royal prerogative, 
to whatever hands committed, was not ‘to 
be mutilated or impaired. It has been 
already in the course of these discussions 
satisfactorily proved, that at no former 
period the royal prerogatives had been 
impaired or restricted. They had existed, 
it was true, in more or less hands, accord- 
ing to the wisdom and provisions of par- 
liament in cases of the Regency, but they 
were still left whole and entire. The Re- 
gent might have had acouncil to assist ~ 
him, but to him, with his council, the 
whole powers of the crown were for the 
time delegated. A noble lord under the 
gallery had endeavoured to shew that all 
the functions of royalty had not been 
granted to the Regency in the minority 
of Henry 6, because sir John Cornwall had 
during that period been created a peer by 
the authority of parliament ; but he would 
remind that noble lord, that in the 20th 
year of the same Henry 6, he was created 
earl of Milborne exactly in the same wa 

as he had been made a peer in the 10th of 
the same reign. He asked also if the peer- 
ages of Hereford and Somerset had not 
been created under the minority of Henry 
6,a ordof that the power of creating peer- 
ages wds not deemed inconsistent with the 
power and authority of the then Regency. 
With respect to the case of Philip and Mary, 
a right hon. gent. who spoke last had argued 
that Philip was invested with full and unre- 
stricted powers, not as Regent, but as King, 
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that right hon. gent. if those powers in- 
vested in Philip were to be exercised till 
after the death of Mary. Till after her 
death they were certainly not to be exer- 
cised, and they must have been exercised 
by Philip, as Regent, and only till the 
heir apparent, or heir expected was capa- 
ble of assuming the government. The 
Queen was then pregnant, and prayers 
were put up for her through the whole 
kingdom. The right hon. gent. had also 
argued, that this was a case where the ex- 
ercise of those’ powers was likely to be 
continued for a long time; but this also 
he denied, as the Queen was not then more 
than forty, and in the ordinary course of 
things an interregnum could not have been 
expected to last long. The right. hon. 
gent. had also alluded to the precedent in 
the reign of George 1, when George 2, 
was appointed Regent in his father’s ab- 
sence on the Continent. It was true that 
the powers of the Regent were at that 
time limited; but he was more properly 
appointed Guardian of the Realm than 
Regent, and as such, he admitted, was not 
invested with all powers. The two cases, 
he contended, were extremely different. 
The King was then in full possession of his 
faculties. It was not a case of inability 
but of temporary absence, and no more 
time was necessary to consult the sove- 
reign himself, than just as much as might 
be necessary to send 2 courier from Lon- 
don to Hanover. This was a case by no 


- means to be put in competition with the 


present. It might with equal propriety 
be contended, that the Prince of Wales 
should not be permitted to create any 
peerages, because the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland was not invested with that 
authority. The Regent in the case of 
George 1, he regarded as nothing more 
than’ the Guardian of the Kealm, or 


‘Lord: Lieutenant of the kingdom, a case 


extremely different from the question now 
before them. In the case of a Lord 
Lieutenant the King might be consulted ; 
in the case of George the Ist, the King 


‘might also have been consulted ; but in 


the present circumstances there was no 
such alternative.—The same, he contended, 
would: hold good with respect to the 
Household. The King was then in full 

ssession of his faculties, and, with re- 
spect to the personal exercise of bis pre- 
rogatives, was in full and perfect activity. 


He was ostensibly before parliament, in. 


the eye of the public, and im the full ex- 
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ercise of all his powers. There was, 
therefore, no reason for delegating his 
power to any temporary representative in 
his absence. The case was very different 
when all the royal functions were sus. 
pended, not only as they related tothe 
exigencies of the state, but as they related 
to the direction and controul of the House. 
hold.—He adverted next to another argu- 
ment of the right hon. gent., that this 
restriction, with respect to the creation of 
Peerages, was only fora short period, and 
thatno injury to the executive, or to the 
public interest, could ensue from this 
Restriction, because, in the course of the 
four years of the present administration,’ 
no Peerages had been created, with the 
exception of military and naval officers, 
This argument he considered as extremel 
fallacious. With the same propriety it 
mightbe urged, that, because the present 
administration had not, during these four ~ 
years, made peace, the Regent there- 
fore might be deprived of that necessary 
prerogative of royalty, without the public 
sustaining any injury. It was, howevera 
mistaken idea that no peer had been creat- 
ed during these four years. Was not lord 
Manners made a peer, for the sake of be- 
coming Lord Chancellor of Ireland?» 
Might it not be also necessary to have 
a new Lord Chancellor during the Re- 
gency, and how a sward would it be for 
his lordship to sit in the House of Peers 
without having avoice. This was a very 
probable case, and bore directly against 
the argument he was combating. He 
denied that because a new peerage had 
not been found necessary during the last 
four years, it might not be necessary, | 
therefore, during the next year. Wasit 
certain, thatthey might see no incouves 
niency in continuing the present pe 
Chancellor during next year, because they 
had seen no inconveniency in continuing 
him during the last four years? Would 
they, therefore, so tie down the Regent, 
that he should not have it in his power to 
make anew Lord Chancellor a peer of the 
realm ? He contended that the exception 
of naval and military officers, was but a. 
we expedient to qualify this Restriction. 
nthe reign of George 1, the Houseof . 
Lords were pleased to request of that mcs 
narch to limit the number of Peers; that 
House,* however, which had at all times 


* For the Debate in the House of Com- 
mons, on the Peerage Bill, Dec. 1, 1719, 
see 7 Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, 
609. 
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stood forward in‘defence of the constitu- 
. tion, interposed and saved the other branch 


of the legislature from such an act of po- 
litical suicide. It was impossible to say, 
if once tolerated, to what a dangerous ex- 
treme such a system might be carried. 
Till the present moment the executive had 
alwaysbeen considered the judge on whom 
the grant of the peerage should be con- 
ferred, and to what extent that prerogative 
oughtito be exercised. It had never once 
been thought that it ought to be confined to 
naval. arid military characters’ alone, nor 
had’he been aware till now, that there had 
not existed men in the civil departments 
of the state who had as justly merited the 


‘honours of the peerage ‘as any naval or 


military commander whatever. The ser- 
vices of lords Burleigh, Somers, or Claren- 


don, he had always understood, reflected, 


as much honour on the’ present possessors 
of the honours‘of those noble families, as 
those even of the duke of Marlborough 
did on’ the representative of that great ge- 
neral, And, in more modern times, the 
honours conferred on lords Hardwicke, 
Chatham, ‘and others were, to his mind, 
equally well merited as the honours con- 
ferred on any of our most celebrated offi- 
cers, either in the army or the navy. 
Were we then now, for the first time, to 
be driven to make this invidious distinc- 
tion? The next time gentlemen came to 
the House and called on them for limita- 
tions, they might-ge the length of asking, 
that the right of granting peerages should 
be conferred only on an Address from 
both Houses of Parliament, and from the 
Regent such a limitation might in time be 
extended to the King. It was a painful 
task to dwell on what were the hopes aiid 
fears as to his Majesty’s recovery. But 
even if it could be calculated that his Ma- 
jesty’s indisposition might not exceed the 
term of six weeks, still he could not think 
it safe, that the royal prerogative should, 
to any extent,‘remain suspended for that 
period ; or that the country should be ac- 
customed to see it in any other than a full 
and entire state of activity. He could 
not conceive that it could be any thing 
else than gratifying to his Majesty, on 
his recovery, to see that his prerogative 
had been preserved entire, and had been 
exercised by the son in the name of the fa- 
ther. His Majesty, he had no doubt, 
would be satisfied that the House in dele- 
gating the trust to his son, had conscién- 
tiously discharged theit duty. In deliver- 
ing his opinion on this subject, it matle id 
VOL. XVIII, 


difference'to “his ‘mind, whether the King 
on the throne, was Charles 2, ‘or ‘William 
3,—whether he was a pattern of profli- 
gacy or of virtue. The prerogative was 
intended to ‘be used for “tlie public good, 
‘and to belorig to those on whom the trust — 
devolved. On these grounds he was of 
opinion, that the vwtiohe regal authority 
full and undivided must go to the Regent. 
Mr. Secretary’ Ryder, however little’ ‘he 
could expéct that any thing he might say 
would have any weight with the House, 
certainly did expect that it would haye 
some little effect with the hon. gent who 
spoke last, becatise the principles whic! 
he must now support, were the broad and 
constitutional principles of a noble rela- 
tion of that hon. geuit. (lord Grenville) and 
were drawn from a speech of that noble 
lord, made by him in that House in the 
year 1788, to the principles laid down in 
which speech that noble lord stfll adhered, 
after having had twenty two years to 
weigh and digest tiem. As to the speech 
of an hon, “and léarned friend of his (Mr. 
Leach) to which so many allusions had 
been made in the course of the debate, 
atid which from the depth of research for 
which it was distinguished, and the great 
variety of precedents detailed in it, was 
entitled to the highest respect ; giving to 
the speech of that hon. and learned gent, 
every degree of credit which was due to it, 
he could only say, if it had not received 
an answer from that side of the House, it 
was not because the speech of the hon. 
and learned gent. was, as it had been said, 
unanswerable, but because the principles 
laid down, and the arguments made ‘use 
of in the speech of the noble lord (above 
alluded to,) had already answered them. 
The hon. and learned gent. (Mr. Leach) _ 
began by saying, that he defied any 
gentleman in that House to point out an 
instance where they had delegated the 
royal authority in any respect, and had — 
imposed any limits on the exercise of it, 


But how did the hon. and learned gent, 


make out this proposition ? by shewing, 
that when they delegated the royal autho- 
rity ‘toa Regent, they appointed also a 
council, to whom, jointly with the Regent 
the unlimited exercise of the prerogative 
was committed; and from thence the 
hon. and jearned gent. argued that the 
ower of the crown had not been abridged. 
e would be glad, however, to know 
where was the difference between giving 
the whole power to 4 Regent, and to a 
‘without whose ‘authority 
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could not use that power, and giving him 
only part of the power which he was at 
‘liberty to use at his own pleasure, subject 
to no controul whatever? Was that not 
equally a breach of the constitution, if it 
was unconstitutional to abridge the exercise 


of the royal prerogative ? Could it be less 


a breach of the constitution, to bestow the 
‘whole royal prerogative with the reser- 
vation of aconsent without which it could 
not be exercised in any respect whatever, 
than to limit the exercise of it only in 
part ? Did not all the parliaments in all 
the instances referred to by the hon. and 
learned gent. in the appointment of Re- 
gents with Councils, without whose con- 
sent they could not act, maintain this, 
which was all that was,now maintained by 
those who proposed the present limitations. 
Even-in the best of times,.when the Act 
of Succession was passed, the government 
was confided to a Regent and permanent 
‘Council, not only so, but there were even 

articular acts which both Regent and 

ouncil united could not do.—The right 


_ hon. Secretary proceeded to observe, that 


they were called on to beware of imposing 
any limitations upon the executive power, 
lest they should give a handle to the dis- 
contented to insinuate, that if they might 
be dispensed with now for atime, they 
might bedispensed with wholly and for ever. 
‘He was more afraid, however, if they 
should now depart from the line of pro- 
ceeding adopted in the year 1788, that 
they might seem to abandon their duty to 
the best of Kings, and to be courting the ris- 
‘ing sun. If they did so, how couldthey an- 
‘swer it to their constituents? They were 
now performing a duty which it was not 
calculated on, at the period of their being 
returned to parliament, they would have 
to discharge. The restrictions. of 1788, 
though not carried into effect, were si- 
milar to these now proposed, and had ob- 
tained the sanction of both Houses, as 
well as the approbation afterwards of the 
crown. The object of that proceeding, 
. and the circumstances, were precisely the 
same as now. It was then thought, that 
the necessary power would be better de- 
legated to a single individual, than the 
whole power indefinitely entrusted to a 
Regent, with a controuling council, form- 
ing asort of oligarchy less congenial ‘to 
‘the spirit of “the constitution. A noble 
lord who had spoken eariy in the debate 
iors Porchester) had denied the right of 
the House to legislate, and had contended 
that the dangerous and critical circum- 
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stances of the times required a vigour 
and independency in the Regency, in- 
consistent with any restrictions., He 
confessed he was not blind to those 
dangers, nor to the critical circum. 
stances of the times, and was as soli- 
citous as any man that every provision 
should be made for them, and that all 
necessary vigour should be placed in the 
hands of the executive; but he would, 
however, at the same time, ask, if one 
or all of those restrictions could possibly 
obstruct the exercise of that neces 
sary vigour, especially as they were 
proposed only to continue for one year ? 
The privilege of creating peers was not 
necessary, he contended, to a vigorous ad- 
ministration of public affairs, nor could the 
restriction of that right at all impede the 
vigour of government, or interfere in the 
conduct of the war in which they were en. - 
gaged. This restriction was still more un- 
objectionable, if they considered that an’ 
exception was made in favour of naval and 
military officers. ‘The propriety of this 
would be obvious when it was recollected 
that a naval or military commander might 
receive a mortal wound in the enterprise 
that entitled him to the honours of his so- 
vereign, and the gratitude of his country, 
It was desirable, therefore, that those ho- 
nours should not be delayed, and that 
there should be an existing power, capa- 
ble of bestowing them upon merit. — With 
this very proper exception, it was evident 
that the restriction, with respect to the 
creation of peerages, could be productive 
of no detriment to the public service; and 
it was equally evident that withholding the 
power of giving places for life, or the limi- 
tations with respect to the Household, 
could not in any degree injure the service 
or obstruct the vigour of government. It 
had been stated, that if the executive could 
be carried on with restrictions and limitas — 
tions, the royal prerogatives so withheld 
might be abolished, as unnecessary to the 
purposes of government. This, however, 
he denied ; and in support of his opinion — 
again adverted to the speech of the noble 
lord to whom he had already alluded (lord 
Grenville). The prerogatives of the crown 
were established provisions for a long and 
continued government, and not granted z 
parliament in a case of emergency. 
those prerogatives, were bestowed by par- 
liament, they would then be the preréga>_ 
tives of parliament, and not those of the | 
crown., . Parliament had no right to vote 
away the whole of the prerogatives, but 
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were called on to delegate as much of the 
royal functions as was necessary to supply 
the existing deficiency in the executive, 
and carry on the affairs of government. 
(Loud cries of hear! hear!) He was sure, 
however, that any mode of reasoning 
would have but little impression on the 
minds ofthe gentlemen opposite. What- 
ever line of conduct ministers had pursued, 
they should have equally incurred censure, 
The efforts of those gentlemen were not 
directed to correct their errors, if the mi- 


' nisters had been guilty of any, but to load 


them with abuse and invective. (Loud 
cties of Hear!) In adverting to another 
point, to which he directed the attention 
of the House, he contended, that they were 
not discharging a trust devolved upon 
them in the ordinary course of legislation, 
but were called on to discharge a duty as 
new as it was important, and in the dis- 
charge of which they were to look to the 
opinion of their constituents. The voice 
of the people had been already declared. 


He did not mean the transient and artifi- 


cial voice, which was often opposite and 
contradictory,—he did not speak of the 
clamour of faction, and the noise of the 
mob, which often applauded the worst of 
measures, when misled by prejudice and 
ignorance, but the voice of the more sober 
and thinking part of the community. The 
Resolutions now were the same as in 1788, 
and though they were not then carried 


_ into effect, they had not only the sanction 


of the two Houses, but afterwards the ap- 


_probation of the third estate, and of ‘the 


country at large. The successful stand 
made by Mr. Pitt at that time, to secure 
the rights of the crown, and of the two 
Houses of Parliament, had gone farther to 
raise his name than, perhaps, any other 
transaction of his long administration. It 
was the anxious wish and earnest hope of 
the country at large, as well as of every 
man, he had not the smallest doubt, in that 
House, that his Majesty might in a short 
time be in a state to resume the exercise 
of his high and important functions, and it 
was their duty to take care that. no obsta- 
cle should impede his return. If the 
country, then, was so tremblingly alive to 
those feelings, they were to consider how 
they should give an account to their con- 
stituents, when called on to answer for 
their conduct on this important occasion. 
He was willing ‘to allow all possible deli- 
cacy towards the Prince personally, but 
that delicacy ought not to be carried so 


as to destroy the ‘freedom of parlia- 


ment. They were at liberty to feel the 
personal obligations they owed .te the so- 
vereign: he also felt them, but, at the, 
same time, he’did not act from them, he. 
acted from general principles and on pub-- 
lic grounds. It was his wish to have a.. 
strong executive, but at the same time te _ 
secure the personal rights of the King, and - 
facilitate his return to power, 
Mr. Grattan rose and said :—Sir, from , 
what I have heard in the course of this dis- . 
cussion it appears to me, that the question. 
under consideration has not been fairly 
stated ; that is, has not, in the manner im 
which it has been argued, been placed upon 
its real grounds. The question now before 
you is not what has usually been done in 
cases of Regency, but what ought.to be 
done in the present emergency and under 
the existing circumstances of the times in 
which we live. The precedents bearing 
on the case of the appointment of a Re- 
gent, have been ably stated and comment- 
ed upon by an hon. and learned gent. (Mr. 
Leach) in a former debate. The distin. 
guished manner in which that hon. and 
learned gent. has argued that part of the 
question, leaves little to be added by those 
who may follow him in the same track, 
It is clear, then, from what has fallen from 
that hon. gent. that in every instance of a 
Regency, all the prerogatives of the crown 
have been given to the Regent ; or if not 
given to the Regent that they were never 
‘suffered to continue in suspense ; that if 
not active in the hands of the Regent they 
were still in subsistence for the benefit of 
the people. It is a very unsatisfactory 
answer to our argument, to say, that all the 
powers of the executive should not in this 
instance ‘be given to the Regent, because 
in some cases certain powers were not 
given to a Regency. The nation has.a 
right to call upon parliament to give the 
public the benefit of those prerogatives 
vested in the crown for their use, whether 
they are to be conferred on a sole Regent . 
or acouncil of Regency. ‘The public. has 
an interest and a right in these preroga- 
tives of the crown, and it is, therefore, in- 
cumbent upon those, who propose restric- 
tions upon any of them, to shew, that they 
can be withheld with safety. The right 
hon. Secretary has indeed contended, that 
the prerogatives of the.crowit are not ne- 
cessarily to be at all times in a state. of 
activity. But does the right hon. gent. ~ 
mean to say, that the essential and vital © 
prerogatives of the crown are not necessary 
} to be exercised, ata period when the coun- 
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try is in.such a state of difficulty and dan- 


ger? But sdys the right hon. gent. the 


périod of the restriction is to. be short. 
How does he know that? The period pro- 
lcd is one year. But will France wait 
of one year? Will America wait for one 
year? If you cannot postpone the activity 
of your enemy, you should not suspend the 
futictions of your executive government. 
You caunot suspend the prerogatives of the 
crown without great danger to the consti- 
tution of your monarchy, The right hon. 


géettlemen opposite propose, that the 
gent shall be invested with only a part of. 


' the prerogatives of the crown, and would 
have us believe, that the power of creating 


peers, of granting places or pensions per- 


manently is not necessary in this period of 
"war, at least for twelve months. If the 
right hon. gentlemen can shew that, they 
must do @ great deal. It is an experiment 
_ highly exceptionable and imminently dan- 
gerous at atiy time to make it a matter of 
doubt, whether the vital prerogatives of the 
crown be necessary for well conducting 
the affairs, of the nation. The executive 
magistrate, whether administering the go- 
vernment in his own name or in the name 
of his sovereign, ought to possess in their 
fullest extent. all the prerogatives of the 


crown. Now, I beg leave to submit what . 


I conceive to be the duty of this House on 
this occasion. Our great ebject is to sup- 
ply the existing deficiency by putting into 
activity and action all the powers of the 
executive in the hands of the Regent. 
How far, then, is he to exercise the royal 
functions? By signing papers? No. How 
then? By exercising a competency of 

power to the exigency, and calling forth 


into action all the royal functions requisite | 
for the salvation of the country. You 


must recollect, that this is a year, of war, 
You must recollect, that this year, in 


which you are called on to deprive the. 


Regent of some of the great prerogatives 
of the crown, is not merely a year of war, 
but a year, in which you may have to 


fight for England on British ground, The 


right hon. gent. has called upon us to prove, 
that the prerogatives proposed to be re- 
stricted are necessary to be given to the 
person who is to represent the sovereign in 
a period of war—of such a tremendous 
war. I say the right hon. gent. is not in- 
titled to make that call upon us. . The pre- 
rogatives are allowed on all hands to be at 
all times necessary for the crown, and it is 
incumbent on him and those who think 
with him on the contrary, therefore, to 
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shew. that they are not. necessary. for the 
Regent, under the pressure of all the dif. - 
ficulties and dangers with which the coun. 
try is beset. They are bound to shew that - 
those powers, with which the ancient kings 
of England were invested, which the con- 
stitution recognises, and which are essen. _ 
tially necessary for the welfare of the 
realm, may be now -safely suspended in 
this arduousandalarming crisis; that those 
prerogatives, which are of the essence of. 
the monarchy are in the existing state of 
things superfluous and unnecessary. , 
But the right hon. gent., who has 
posed these Resolutions, has. himself given 
up his principle, when he excepts from 
his Restriction, persons performing great 
naval or military services. Having given. 
up a portion of his Restrictions, he. has 
nothing now to do but to give up the re- 
mainder. He has so far broken in upon 
his original proposition as to destroy the _ 
principle he professes to sustain, and ~ 
whilst he wishes to establish his rule by 
the exceptions, he makes his exceptions. 
the conditions of that rule. The right 
hon. gent, has undoubtedly admitted, that . 
there might be much inconvenience in ex- 
tending the Restrictions in a time of war 
to the case of distinguished naval and mi- 
litary officers. But why should not simi- 
lar inconvenience be felt from including 


within its operation, the eminent services. _ 


of meritorious civil officers? If the princi- . 
ple be right the exception is wrong, if on | 
the contrary the exception be proper, the, 
Restriction should be got rid of altogether. - 
In fact the most irresistible argument , . 
against the Restriction, if it be wise or 
politic, is, that it is not carried far enough. » 
Yet, let me ask, whether we should now... 
set about making the experiment, how 
much of the royal power may with safety . 


be suspended: how much of the royal. . 


prerogatives may be spared? the propo- 

sition of the right hon. gent. calls upon — 
us to determine, not how much of the. 

powers of the sovereign shall be given to ; 
the Regent, but with how little of these 
powers the Regent, in a period of unex-. 
ampled difficulty and danger, may be able. 


to do much for the salvation of the coun-. . 


try. Will the House take upon itself 


under such circumstances the heavy re-. 


sponsibility of detaching from the execu- 
tive magistrate'so large a branch of the 
powers of the government ?, Will the right 


hon, gent. and those who think with him, , 


be responsible in their own persons for 
the consequences which may ensue? Let 
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me add too, that it is not a fair way to state 
the question to say, that it,is not necessary 
that this office or that pension should be 
granted, or any particular peerage should 
be conferred. The real matter for consi- 
deration is whether the prerogative from 
which. such favours flow is material to the 
Kingly office; and if it is, whether it be 
right,that it shall be. kept in suspence? If 
the Regent shall have no power of grant- 
ing offices or, pensions but during the Re- 
gency, or of creating peers except in spe- 
cific cases, it must be obvious, that the mi- 
nisters, who are the servants of the infirm 
King, will have a reversionary interest 
in such grants on the recovery of the 
King. If these ministers should not be the 
ministers of the Regent, this reversionary 
interest will be a means of strengthening 
them against his govermentand of weaken- 
ing the powers of the executive at a time 
when all its vigour and energy are indis- 
pensibly necessary. You will give to 
them, therefore, in prospect, what you 
take imntediately from the Regent, and 
by stripping the person at the head of the 
government of the power of rewarding 
public services, throw into the hands of 
those ministers additional means of tra- 
versing the measures of his administration. 
Suppose, for instance, a person disap- 
pointed in his expectation of such a grant 
from the Regent, will he not naturally look 
to, those, who may soon have.that power, 
which the Regent is not to possess, and 
join them in an opposition to embarrass 
his government? The case is not unlikely 
to happen, and .will you then by adopting 
these, Restrictions establish .a weak go- 
vernment and a strong opposition? Will 
you paralize the vigour of the executive 
by provisions, and create. a 
powerful opposition by act of parliament ? 
It is nat enough to say, that the Restric- 
tion on this prerogative is necessary to 
facilitate the resumption of his power by 
the King on his recovery, or that it is not 
in contemplation to do any injury to the 
monarchy or to the constitution. If you 
confer only a part, and withhold the:re- 
mainder of the prerogatives of the crown 
from the Regent, you will alter the whole 
face and complexion of the sovereign au- 
thority. The .monarchical power will be 
no longer in the hands of the Regent, 
what the constitution directs it should be 
in the hands of the chief executive magis- 
trate. This would be to alter the very 
frame of the government and the original 


~ principles of the constitution ; to separate. 


‘ous duties and functions of the government, 


the authority to discharge the more ardu- 


the administration of foreign affairs, the - 
decision of the relations of war and peace, 
and the distribution of justice and regula- 
tion of police at home, from those prero- 
gatives, which add grace and lustre to the 
sovereign power, and by their amiability ; 
render the executive magistrate an object. 
of affection no less than a source of terror, . 
the fountain of bounty and favour as well 
as the executer of justice. Itis not enough 
to make the Regent a penal magistrate, | 
to arm him with all the coercive powers 
of government, to authorise him to in- 
force the revenue laws, to visit offences . 
with punishment, and to exercise all that 
isharsh and odious inthe duties of the chief ‘ 
magistracy ; we must also give him those - 
healing and remunerating prerogatives, 
which cast a veil over the severity of vin- 
dictive justice, and reconcile, by their 
salutary interposition, the sterner exercise * 
of authority, whenever it may be neces- 
sary to put it into force for the welfare of 
the community. 
But, Sir, let me ask, in the first place, 
whether it be necessary to suspend this), 
prerogative under the present. circum- 
stances; and, secondly, whether it will 
be safe to withhold any part of the powers 
of the crown from the Regent, at atime . 
when not only the nation is at war, bat - 
also.universally admitted to be in a state 
of imminent peril? Can. it be necessary - 
in order to facilitate the King’s resump- 
tion of his power upon his recovery, which | 
I sincerely hope.may be speedy, that the 
Regent hock be abridged of the power . 
of creating peers for any given period? — 
Can any man suppose, that the exercise . 
of that power of making peers in any 
imaginable manner, during twelve months, 
could tend to obstruct the resumption of - 
his royal functions by his Majesty? I 
concur most fully inthe propriety of that. . 
provision; which gives to the Queen the. 
custody of his .Majesty’s person during » 
his melancholy illness, I am equally © 
ready to admit that the first moment of 
his Majesty’s restoration to perfect health , 
should be the period of the full resump- 
tion of his authority. Every necessary } 
precaution should be ‘now provided to . 
reinstate him in all the prerogatives and .. 
powers of the: monarchy:as soon as his . 
Majesty’s intellectual : faculties shall. re- 
sume their vigour.. On the dawn of rea- 
son his, Majesty should. walk forth with all. 
the ancient and undiminished privileges 
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of the monarch. When gentlemen say, 
that the power of creating peers in the 
~ hands of the Regent would be productive 
of impediments to the returh of the King 
to power, do they mean that a Regent 
would be so lost tothe dignity and duties 
of his station, as to harbour such an idea? 
Do they think that, if he could find in- 
struments for such a purpose, the Regent 
would be capable of entering into so foul 
a conspiracy against the rights of his 
sovereign and the interests of his country? 
The very Bill, which the right hon. gent. 
has himself brought, it negatives the base 
suspicion ; for it declares, that the Prince 
of Wales shall be Regent, not in right of 
his birth, but on account of his fitness. 
Is it, then, consistent in Parliament to 
declare in thé enacting clause his qualifi- 
cation, and in the restricting clause to 
deny it? The right hon. gent. has in- 
sinuated, that a number of peers had 
been created by the late administration. 
Granted. But has that obstructed the 
measures of the government? Has it 
impeded the administration of public af- 
fairs, or in any one instance embarrassed 
the functions of the executive? Yet, sup- 
pose this power of) creating peers to be 
prejudicial ; suppose that, by its exercise 
or its abuse, it might become injurious to 
the interests of the state, what is the 
remedy? ‘To limit the power? Cer- 


tainly not, but to withdraw it altogether,’ 


to secure the state from the danger, by 
taking away from the executive the 


power of abuse, to abolish the preroga-_ 


tive at once, and not to withhold it one 
year from the Regent, and then let it 
_ loose, use and abuse, next year to himself 
. or his successors. The case of the crea- 
tion of a number of peers atonce, in the 
reign of queen Anne, has also been ad- 
verted to, for the purpose of shewing that 
the abuse of this prerogative might be 
carried to an extent, that would amount 
to’a controul upon the proceedings of the 
legislature. But, to give validity to the 
inference drawn from this case, it must be 
shewn, that the abuse of the power, in 
that instance, had either impeded or em- 
barrassed the functions of the government. 
Certainly it cannot be denied, that the 
_ danger and mischief of such an abuse 
would be as great under a reigning sove- 
“reign as under a Regent, and though it is 
fair to argue from the abuse to the cor- 
rection, it is as false in logic as it is unfair 
pro ao to reason from the use to the 
abuse. 
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It is my opinion, Sir, that, generally 
speaking, the influence of the crown - 


-ought rather to be diminished than in. 


creased ; but still am an enemy to any 
curtailment of the just influence and ne-: 
pyr authority of the executive at this 
period. The proposition of the right hon, 
gent. respecting the disposal of the House- 
hold appears to me to be calculated to 
do this. If the Household be withheld 
from the Regent, he will not only be de- 
prived of a certain proportion of influence 
constitutionally belonging to the exe. 
cutive exclusively, but that influence will 
be thrown into other hands. By acceding 
to this arrangement you will create a new 
political power, to keep up a continued 
rivalry and contest with the government of 
the Regent; you will in effect create two 
Regents ; a Regent of administration and _ 
a Regent ef opposition. (Hear! hear!) 
I beg pardon; I mean no improper or of- 
fensive insinuation ; I feel all that respect 
and veneration for her Majesty which are 
so justly due to her exemplary character 
and conspicuous virtues ; but I must stre- 
nuously protest against the enactment ofa 
bad law, on the chance of its correction by 
a good queen. If the controul and patron- 
age of the Household be intrusted to. any 
other hands than the Regent’s, it is not un- 
fair to conclude that this influence will be 
exercised in opposition to his measures 
and government. Now if the council to 


be assigned to the Queen be not of the 


council of the Regent, it must be clear, 
that it will form a host independent of the 
Regent’s government, ready to thwart al! 
its measures, and adding to the strength of 
any ‘opposition that may be formed against: 
it. To the proposed plan, therefore, I 
most decidedly object for that reason ; 
but no less so bor this other ;. that the com- 
plexion you will thus give to the charac- 
ter of the Regent, and the impresston it 
must make upon the public mind, will 
have an injurious effect upon hig future 
government, when by course of nature he 
will have to succeed his royal: father upon 
the throne. If, by any parsimonious re- 
striction of the royal prerogatives, you 
disable him from executing the duties of 
the executive with credit to himself or 
with benefit to the public, you will. in- 
duce the people to suppose, that, as you 
suspect he would not be a good Regent, 
he must make a bad King. Is this then 
the treatment, which the Regent is intitled 
to expect at our hands? Does it become . 


| parliament to address the Regent in this 
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language? “ We give you the prerogative 
of making war or peace; we invest you 
with authority to dispense justice to the 
subjects of this realm; we intrust to you 
every power of the executive, which in 
its exercise can render your government 
unpopular or odious ; but we do not think 
proper to invest you with any of the gra- 
cious and conciliatory prerogatives of the 
‘crown, and moreover set up a new politi- 
cal power in the state to thwart and op- 
pose all your measures, and therefore we 
-call upon you to take the administration of 
the government with such mutilated pow- 
ers upon yourself, and to exert your best 
energies for the benefit and interests of- 
the country.” If parliament could actin 
this manner, it would reduce the country 
to the distressing and gloomy alternative 
of one king disabled by infirmity, or ano- 


ther king rendered odious by the effect of 


those restrictions. 

For myself I feel no objection to the in- 
troduction of the King’s name upon this 
occasion ; it is actually impossible to 
avoid it. We are called upon to supply 
a deficiency created by his infirmity, and 
cannot possibly discuss the means of 
doing that without referring to the cause. 
I am as well disposed as any hon. member 
to pay every deference to the feelings of 
his Majesty; but what are the feelings 
which the provisions of this Bill and the 
arguments of the right hon. gentlemen 
opposite ascribe to him? Are they not 
feelings derogatory from his known cha- 
racter, and disgraceful to one in his ex- 
alted station? Thus the sacred name of 
the King has been treated with disrespect 
and: insult—by imputing to him anxieties 
not for the public welfare but for his indi- 
vidual gratification—by representing him 
as: awaking from what -has been called 
the tranee of reason,” as inquisitive, not 
as to the situation of Europe but as to the 
state of his Household—not as to the fate 
of England but as to the condition of ‘his 
establishment—alive rather to the nomi- 
nation of his servants than to the cala- 
mities of his country—and demanding not 


_an account of his ministers’ measures but - 


a list of his Household domestics. Thus, 
not content with calumniating the Sove- 
reign’s mind by supposing it filled with 
such unroyal notions, the right hon. gen- 
tlemen wish to make the very contempti- 
ble feelings they impute to his Majesty, 
' the ground of our legislation. They first 

brand their King as unroyal, and then 
prove themselves unconstitutional. The 


as had been adopted before. 


best consolation of a sick King is the pros- 
perity of his people. Parliament will 
abandon its duty, if it attends rather to the 
identity of the King’s Household than to 
the competency of his government ; and 
if such a mistaken view of what we owed 
to our Sovereign and our country shall in- 
fluence the decision of this night, the Mo- 


narch will certainly on his recovery tind 


himself surrounded by his old domestics, 
and possibly by the misfortunes of his 
country. 

The Master of the Rolls observed; that 
on a question of such complicated interest 
and great importance, as that of supplying 
a temporary defect in the functions of the 
executive, it was not only natural that 
they should not be all agreed, but impos- 
sible, that great diversity of opinion must 
not prevail. In order to meet the emer- 
gency, to which the country was now re- 
duced, it was the duty of parliament in the 
first instance to inquire, whether they _ 
should look to the theory and Cala of 
our government for the rule of their 
conduct, or direct their attention to 
those precedents, which the history of 
that government would furnish as analo- 
gous and applicable to such emergencies 
as the present. For his own part he was 
not disposed to value precedents upon any 
principle of proportion to their antiquity, 
or from any blind credulity in the superior 
wisdom of former ages. But when he 
found a precedent in existence, not only 
analogous in all its circumstances, but ap- 
plicable in its general principle and cha- 
racter, he could not easily be brought to 
abandon the course it pointed out. A sort ° 
of light was derived from the experience’ 
and example of such a precedent on par- 
ticular occasions of difficulty and embar- 
rassment, which was calculated to remove 
in some measure that difficulty and ob- 
scurity, which always attend cases where 
men were left to the mere assistance of — 
their own reason, and exposed to the in- 
fluence of their passions. Principles when 
once established ought not to be hastily 
obliterated. Had ministers come down to - 
the House with a proposition, formed with- 
out any reference to the course pursued in 
former emergencies of the same nature, it 
would have been incumbent on them not 
only to shew the propriety and expediency 
of their measure, but to shew also in what 
it differed from, and was superior to, such 
What a se- 
rious responsibility would they not then 
have incurred. Precedent ought then, in 
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a general sense, to.be the basis of any 
proposition that should have been sub- 
mitted. The precedent of 1788, to which 
the present proceeding. was particularly 
referred, had been fairly treated by only 
one right hon,. gent. His right hon. friend, 
(Mr. Canning) who had displayed on this 
quéstion all that ability, ingenuity, and 
eloquence, which so eminently distin- 
guished him, had alone, of all those who 
opposed the, proposition of his right hon. 
friend (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
. taken a just view of the precedent upon 
_ which his right hon. friend had founded 
his proposition. His right hon. friend, 
wishing to get rid of the precedent of 1788, 
fairly stated his reasons, without attacking, 


as others had done, the principies and con- | 


duct of those, who had.established it. This 
mode of discussing the question he con- 
ceived much preferable to that, which was 
founded on abuse of ministers, and as- 
cribed to them improper motives. He cer- 
fainly for one entertained a great venera- 
tion for the illustrious person who con- 
ducted the great measure of 1788, and 
could not believe that he deliberately 
would ever have proposed, that the House 
should do what was not perfectly conso- 
nant to the constitution. He regarded the 


precedent of that period as perfect and de-_ 


cisive, for although it-had not passed 
through all thé forms in the other House, 
there was sufficient evidence to demon- 
strate that the only cause of that was his 
Majesty’s recovery. Objections equally 
valid might be raised against other prece- 
dents to which constant and undoubted re- 
ference was regularly made. As far as he 
could be influenced by considerations of 
respect and attachment to the persons who 
framed the proceedings of 1783, he set a 
very high value on that precedent. He 
felt the highest admiration for the virtues 
- and talents of those persons, though he 
must allow that neither they nor any cre- 
ated being could be superior to the lot of 
error. To assert the contrary would be to 
make them more then men; but he was 
confident, that, if they had fallen into 
error it must have been unintentionally. 
But whatever other error might be laid to 
the charge of the proposers of the pro- 
ceedings in 1788, he did not think the 
crime of wishing to preserve.their own in- 
fluence and offices could be with any co- 
lour of justice charged upon them. 

In examining the precedent of 1788, 
gentlemen must perceive that, though the 
transaction was literally unfinished, yet 


‘stances. 
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the bill had not undergohe-any material 
alterations in the House of Lords, to affect 
its principle. If the necessity, therefore, 
for the measure, had unfortunately conti. 
nued, there was sufficient evidence to war. 
rant a presumption, that in principle at 
least it would have been carried ‘into ef. 
fect, and with such a presumption in its 
support, the House was bound to consider 
the precedent as complete. In the case of 
the Revolution the intention and principles, 
upon which parliament acted, were full 

and explicitly declared, so that if any’ si- 
milar emergency had arisen for supplying 
the vacancy of the throne, they should 
have been relieved from the necessity of 
answering the theoretical arguments used 
now, by the practical illustration which 
then would have been evident. However, 
as the present emergency was not similar, 
it was unnecessary to recur to the Revolu- 
tion. They had, in the present case, only 
to provide for the temporary supply of the 
royal functions, and in the precedent of 
1788 could find the only analogous case. 
By that precedent, therefore, he must con- 
tend, they ought to regulate their proceed- 
ings, and it was incumbent on those; who 
denied this position, to shew, either that 
the precedent itself was wrong, or that 
they were not now in a condition to follow 
it. For his own part he had conceived 
that this question had been completely ex- 
hausted in 1788, but.a principle of a very 
novel nature had been lately introduced 
by an hon. and earned gent. (Mr. Leach) 
which gave a.new aspect and turn to the 
subject. What would have been the ex- 
pression of that eminent person, (Mr. Fox’s) 
surprize, who contended for the right of 
the two Houses to adjudicate the claim of 
the Prince, had he heard what had been 
lately advanced. It- was now made a 
question, not whether the House was com- 
petent to confer all the prerogatives, but 
whether it could withhold any’ branch of 
the prerogative under the present circum- 
It had likewise been contended 
that the Regent’s authority must legally 
be co-equal to the King’s—a position 
which he could not acknowledge as war- 
ranted by, or conformable to, any of the 
inferences that could be drawn from the 
practiceofour ancestors. The rule hither- 
to observed, had been to suit the provision 
to the exigency, and it had never been 
before held, that any rights were unconsti- 
tutionally either assumed or abridged in so 
doing. The new doctrine, however, went 
farther than that in 1788, which had been 
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generally considered to go farenough, and 
allowed to the two Houses nothing more 
than the power of designating the Regent, 
without any capacity of appointing or re- 
straining him. It made it impossible to 
consider the question in the view of expe- 
diency. Yet expediency was a principle 
_on which he conceived the decision of the 
Howse ought to be placed. He would 
grant no more than it should appear tohim 
expedient to grant. The House were 
bound to act, in case of exigency, certainly 
according to the best of their discretion.— 
The question of competency and of incom- 
petency, for the reasons he had stated, 
very naturally abridged the powers of the 
House on the question of right. What was 
the present proposition? It allowed that 
the person possessing the prerogatives was 


entitled to retain them; consequently the” 


House had no right to deliberate upon it. 
The cases of a King and of a Regent 
were intirely different. The law and the 
constitution pointed out what a King should 
be in respect to power, beyond that the 
House could not go. 
them to say what the Kingly functions 
are. So it was at the period of the Revolu- 
tion, when parliament declared that the 
Prince and Princess of Orange should be 
King and Queen ; the parliament then did 
not attempt to define what the rights of the 
monarch should be—the law had settled 
that point. Before gentlemen could con- 
tend that it was necessary to vest powers 
in the Regent, they should show that the 
office was ascertained, fixed or defined. 
Unless they could, there was an end of the 
argument. The office of Regent never 
originally had existence in this country ; 
it was borrowed from France and from 
Scotland. In England the absence of the 
executive authority was supplied by Pro- 
tectors. In the infancy of one of the mo- 
narchs (Richard II.) the Regency was com- 
posed of a council, the Protector being the 
head of that council. It must be clear, there- 
fore, that the definition of the office of Pro- 
tector was better ascertained than that of 
Regent. Indeed so little was the latter of- 
fice known, that in the 6th of Henry the 
sixth, Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, sent 
to the House to know what his functions 
were. The House of Lords in answer re- 
plied, that «they knew.of none,”’ and yet 
_ he was appointed by act of parliament. 
The precedents which had been adduced 
in support of the grant of full powers to 
the Regent were not founded on any rule 
ef law, so that parliament could interfere. 
VOL, XVIII, 


It did not belong to | 


They possessed merely a discretionary 
power, and nothing but the necessity of 
the case could authorise the use of that 
discretion. If his Majesty should recover 
in eight days, there could be no difficulty 
in dropping the which would 
be no longer necessary. e two Houses 
of Parliament. had already concurred in 
two adjournments, while the royal. func- 
tions were suspended, and even if any in- 
convenience had resulted to the public 
service, from these functions having been 
suffered to remain dormant so long, such 
inconvenience was not equivalent to that 
which might have resulted from the adop- 
tion of premature proceedings. Nothing 
but a sense of what they owed the conn- 
try should make them act at all ; and if it 
could be clearly shewn, that the public was 
not directly interested in the immediate 
exercise of any particular prerogative of 
the crown under the present circumstances, 
such prerogative might without detriment ~ 
or danger be suffered to remain for a time 
dormant. 

Having said thus much upon this point, 
he came next to consider the various pre- - 
cedents of a remote as well as of a later 
period, which had been referred to, and 
so mainly relied on by the hon, and learn- 
ed gent. opposite (Mr. Leach) oh a former 
night. The former, those of Philip and 
Mary, and of the act of succession in the 
reign of Queen Anne, could not be brought 
to bear on the question then under con- 
sideration. It would be needless for him 
therefore to take up the time of the House 
by commenting upon them. But the Jat- 
ter precedents, those of 1751 and 1765, in 
the reign of George the 2nd and of his 


‘present Majesty, negatived directly the 


argument founded upon them by bis hon. 
and learned friend (Mr. Leach) because 
neither was a case of unrestricted Regen- 
cy. Indeed the restrictions then imposed, 
were evidently’ calculated to enfeeble and 
cripple the government, and to such re- 
strictions, he ‘should not be disposed to 
agree. Therg was no comparison, there- 
fore, between the cases; the Regent ap- 
pointed under those acts had hardly any 
of the functions of royalty, while the 
royal person, the object of the present 
measure, had the whole but two.—The 
council of Regehcy;‘under those acts, bore 
no resemblance to the council of the 6th 
of Henry the sixth. The acts of 1751 and 
1765 contained no such provisions as were 
brought forward in this measure; for it 
was provided that the Regent may act like 
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a King, but with certain exceptions, limi- 
tations, and restrictions, — These words 
however were quarrelled with, and it had. 
been contended that this was a species of 


incongruity though copied from the for-' 


mer act of parliament. Our Regent has 


‘ the power of appointing ministers, but in’ 


1751 and 1765, the Regent had no such’ 
power, and by the act of George the se-| 
cond, seven out of ten of the Regent’s of- | 
ficers of state were to be ministers of the. 
King, and could only be dismissed by a 
majority of the council.——This was put- 
ting monarchy itselfin abeyance. By the 
acts of 1751 and 1765, and also in that of | 
Queen Anne, the Regent could not with- | 
hold his assent from acts of parliament. | 
The prerogative when thus fettered- must | 
have been extremely wéak, and wholly 
inefficient to the purposes of a vigorous 
government.—The quantum of power de- | 
pended upon the degree of expediency, as _ 
to whether it should be given, or be with- 
held.’ It appeared‘ to him that there was 
more objection to granting than to with- 
holding the whole powers of the functions 
of the government. Shew there is a 
power necessary, and it ought to be given, 
oint out the danger of its being abused, 
and it ought to be withheld. Prima facie 
it appeared that the powers of sovereignty 
are not more than are sufficient forthe go- 
vernment of the country; and if that be 
admitted, it is incumbent on whose who 
maintain it to shew why certain functions 
are withheld. It was not his opinion that 
any should be withheld from an apprehen- 
sion, that, if given, they might be used to 
prevent the King from resuming his autho- 
rity ; but that from the manner in which | 
they might possibly be exercised, they 
should tend to embarrass his government 
after his resumption. It was their duty to 
restrict the Regent, that the King may not 
be restricted. It would be idle to appoint 
a Regent, and not limit him. In the case 
of a King there was a security against the 
abuse of power, which cannot exist in the 
case of a Regent.—The government of a 


King is for life; nor can he be tempted to 


abuse his pewer, from any consideration 
of his interest being different at one time 
from another. The King can never wish 
to weaken his power, because he holds it 
for life ; but a Regent may soon be re- 
duced to the rank of a subject, and, there- 
fore, may use the powe:s with which he 
May be invested, so as to strengthen his 
own means of opposing the government 
that would supersede-him, The danger to 
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be apprehended was in thatrespect, W. 
was it judged expedient to repose great 
confidence in the Prince of Wales than in 
any other Regent? He did not mean to 
make this obsérvation in an invidious way, 
for no man who knew his Royal Highhess 
would suspect that the confidence reposed 
would be abused. But it wasa fair ground 
of objection for granting unlimited powers 
to a Regent, generally because it was in 
possible that the nation could have that se. 
curity from a Regent as they would haye 
from a King, the Regent being only a 
temporary possessor, and the monarch 
holding the office for life. A King never 


could designedly make any provision at 


the end of his government for enfeebling it, 
The contrary’ might be the case with a 


Regent; though he was perfectly ready 


to allow, that there was a most material 
distinction to be made between a Regent 
being the heir apparent to the crown, and 
a Regent who had no chance whatever of 
succeeding to the crown. In the former 
case the argument for limitations was’ 
greatly weakened; but in all discussions 
upon this subject, their views ought to be 
guided by general principles alone. The 
character or personal qualities of the in. 
dividual to be appointed Regent should 


have no influence upon their deliberations, 


These arguments would apply generally, 
ane not with reference to any Prince of 
ales. It was an unfair suggestion to say, 
that those who supported and proposed the 
restriction, were disposed to study how to 
give insults to the Prince of Wales. Was 
e to be supposed less attached to that 
royal person, who, he was ready to admit, 
was eminently qualified for the Regency, © 
because he stated his opinion that it would 
be inexpedient to vest in.him for the pre- 
sent too much of the royal authority? So 
high was the cpinion which he entertained 
of that royal person, that he was convinced” 
his royal highness would not think the 
worse of any person for having delivered 
his sentiments upon the question freely 
and without reserve; and though his opi- 
nion might tend to provide for a diminu- 
tion of his own personal powers, nothing 
personally offensive could be supposed to 
be intended. ' 
He was aware that it might be asked 
how he could reconcile it to himself to 
consent to an unrestricted Regency at the 
end of a year, and contend for the limita- 
tions in the present instance? To this he 
should answer, that at the end of that pe- 
riod, there would be a combined reason 
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for conferring upon the Regent all the 
powers of the government—from the dan- 
r of their abuse being 
rom the inconvenience from their suspen- 
sion being augmented. Supposing that 
the illness of his Majesty should continue, 
the restrictions should then be disconti- 
nued. It might so happen that the reco- 
very, from the long duration of the ma- 
lady, might bedoubtful. Besides, it would 
be the interest of the Regent to act as if 
he were the soyereign—he would in fact 
have no interest distinct from that of the 
sovereign, and consequently no. danger 
could be apprehended upon the whole. 
The right hon. and learned gent. contend- 


ed, therefore, that he was justified in sup-- 


porting the precedent of 1788 for the rea- 
sons stated, and should give his vote for 
_ the Resolutions as they now stood. [Loud 
cries of hear! hear!] 
_Mr. Sheridan then rose and spoke to che 
following effect :—I entirely agree, Sir, 
with those members, who have by their, 
cheers marked their approbation of the 
speech of the right hon. and learned gent., 
who has favoured us with the result of his 
profound learning and deep research in 
the elaborate argument we have just heard 
upon the law of the case under considera- 
tion ; and should not have ventured to follow 


that right hon. and learned gent. in the 
debate, if technical subtleties and legal 


information were at all necessary for the 
discussion of the present question. It ap- 
_ pears to me clear, that this is a question, 
which requires only a general knowledge 
of the principles and practice of the con- 
stitution, and some particular acquaint- 
ance, perhaps, with the circumstances, 
which took place during the period of 
1788, in order to enable any hon. member 
to come toasound and a just decision 
upon it. I trust, therefore, when I have 
declared this to be the conviction of my 
mind, that ic will not be considered pre- 
sumptuous in me to rise after the hon. and 
learned gent. and offer to the House my 
sentiments upon the question now bc fore 
us. I most heartily concur with the right 
hon. and learned gent. in the opinion, that 
the Prince of Wales will not think the 
worse of any hon. member for delivering 
his real sentiments in this House upon the 
present question. I am sure that, when 
he attributes that feeling to his royal high- 
ness, he does him but justice. I shall go 
farther, however, and say, that, if any 
man could take umbrage at what may be 
uttered by members of- this House in the 


diminished and 


_thesé topics, to bestow with equal sincerity 


discharge of what they conceive to be their 
duty, that man would not be a fit person. 
to be Regent. (Hear! hear!) But when - 
the right hon. and learned gent. pays this 
just compliment to the Prince of Wales, I 
must beg leave to pay a similar compli- 
ment to the King. 1 say, then, that it isa 
gross abuse—a foul calumny in any per- . 
son to suppose, that the King, on his reco- 
very from his malady, will or can think of 
catechising the members of this or of the 
other House of Parliament for what they 
may, in the execution of their duty, think 
it right to say or to do on the present oc- 
casion. Iam convinced that his Majesty, 
whenever it shall please Providence to re- 
store him to health, will furnish fresh 
proofs of his paternal solicitude for the 
welfare and happiness of his people, and 
consider only the efliciency of. the mea- 
sures we shall adopt in the existing exi- 
gency, without any reference whatever to 
the freedom with which we feel it our 
duty to discuss them: : 

Having now heard the speech of the 
right hon. and learned gent., I think, 
may well suppose, that the House has. 
heard all that in Jaw or in argument can 
be possibly urged in support of the mea-. 
sure proposed for our adoption. When 
the learned gent, behind me (Mr. Leach). 
delivered ona former night the very able. 
speech, which has been so justly said to 
‘be unanswered, and for this obvious rea- 
son, because it is unanswerable, no one of ° 


‘the learned gentlemen opposite dared to re- 


ply—they sat ina “ deathlike silence and a, 
“ dread repose.’ Now, however, that the 
righthon. and learned gent. has at length. 


_afteradecent pause come forward, I presume 


we may safely conclude that we have heard, 
from the mouth of that organ all tlre ar- 
guments, that can be urged against that 
able, profound, and unanswerable speech. 

We have heard a great deal, Sir, in 
the course of these discussions of the ne- 
cessity, that we should, in the measures 
now to be adopted, follow implicitly the 
precedent of 1788. We have. been-told, 
too, in the language of praise and un 
qualified panegyric, of the great talents, 
the conspicuous virtues, and the eminent 
abilities of those, who had the merit of 
having proposed and prosecuted the mea- 
sures adopted at that period. _ But, whilst 
the right hon. -gentlemen opposite dwell 
with such emphasis upon this theme of 
their admiration, it is but fair for them 
to allow us, who differ from them upon 
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tuated by as fair and honest and honourable 


’ supply that deficiency had then constitu- 
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and no less zeal the tribute of our ap- 
plause upon those, who opposed the mea- 
sures of 1788 ; itis but justice in them to 
admit, that those who opposed, were ac- 


motives as those, who either ‘proposed or 
supported those measures. So far, there- 
fore, as authority, derived from the per- 
sonal character or constitutional know- 
ledge of the individuals concerned in the 
parliamentary proceedings of that period, 
can be brought to bear upon the question 
now at issue, I must contend, that we stand 
on as high ground as the right hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite, and can appeal with no 
less confidence, I think with more advan- 
tage to the opinions and votes of those 
distinguished patriots and statesmen who 
ranged themselves against the precedent of 
that day. In their zeal, Fuiabeedi: to 
exalt the precedent of 1788, the right 
hon. gentlemen would have us over- 
look altogether that great landmark of: 
our rights and of the constitution, the 
Revolution of 1688. The circumstances 
under which the Revolution took place 
have, it ‘issaid, no resemblance, and 
consequéntiy the precedent of that great 
and glorious event has no reference 
or application, to the situation and circum- 
stances of the present period. The hon. 
gentlemen opposite argue that, at the Re- 
volution, the country was without a mo- 
narch, and that the right and the duty to 


tionally devolved upon the Convention. 
But say they, the case is now.different ; 
we have a living Monarch—there is no 
vacancy of the throne to be filled up—but 
as the King, unfortunately for the country, 
is for the present by his malady rendered 
incapable of personally exercising his 
royal functions, all that the two Houses 
are bound to do, is to make adequate pro- 
vision for the performance of the regal 
fanctions, during the temporary incapa- 
city of the Sovereign. In support of this 
reasoning gentlemen add, that at the Re- 
volution the members of the Convention 
were at liberty to. consider whether it 
might not be better to abolish the mo- 
narchy. altogether, a privilege and a power 
which could not be assumed by parlia- 
ment in this instance, I am very ready 
to admit that the Convention might have 
said that they had power to consider of the 
absolute abolition of monarchy, but they 
might also have thought it to be within 
their discretion whether they should do 


any thing at all, (Hear! hear!) Butis it 
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that you have been doing ? What the Con. ~ 


vention with the power of accomplishing 
never thought of, you without occasion or 
necessity are actually now doing. You 
are in truth, and have allalong been doin 
nothing of what you ought to do, an 
on the contrary are doing every thing 
that you ought not to do. You are, 
in fact, doing every thing in your 
power completely to abolish the mo. 
narchy. 


I applaud the motives by which the 


gentlemen opposite profess to be actuated 


on this occasion. I respect thé wishes, 


that we should most studiously avoid doing 

any acts which might have a tendency to 
obstruct or retard the happy event of the 

King’s recovery. I do not, however, in. 
doing justice to their feelings, believe 

that any measures, which this House in 

its wisdom may think it right to adopt in 
the present emergency, will have any 
such tendency. I must contend, that to 
express such’an opinion in this House for 
the purpose of influencing its decision, is 
highly improper and unparliamentary. J 
may then well ask those hon. gentlemen 
who make use of such disorderly allusions, 
why will you force me to do that, which 
you have no right to compel or expect me 

to do, from ideal motives of delicacy to- 
wards the Sovereign, and which, were we 
to suppose them well grounded, would 

amount to the most severe censure upon 
the head and heart of his Majesty. 

~ But, Sir, we are told by the hon. and 
learned gent. opposite that the emergency 

of 1788 was exactly similar to that, in 
which we are now unfortunately situa- 
ted. This I must beg leave to deny 
—the two cases are widely different— 
insomuch that, it is my firm conviction that 
if the great leader, who carried through 
the measures of 1788, were now alive, so 

far from proposing, he would actually 
vote against, the Restrictions, which in 
the former instance he thought it right to 
impose, (Hear! hear !) One of the learned 

entlemen opposite, but { must beg par- 

em for employing this appellation, as 
they seem to disdain the title of learned, 

and are more anxious to be considered as 

ministers than as lawyers—one of these. 
learned gentlemen, (Mr, Secretary Ry- 

der) has thought proper to prop up his 
case, by quoting a book written by a 
noble friend of mine, now a member of the 

other House, though on the former occa- 

sion a member of this House. But Ideny 

that the book of my noble friend has been - 
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fairly cited—I deny that he ever wrote 
such a book as that imputed to him, or 
containing arguments such as those quoted 
from it by the learned gentleman. Little 
did my noble friend (lord Grenville) think 
when writing his book in 1788, that it was 
to be quoted in such a manner and for 
such a purpose in 1811. In fact, the 
whole arguments of all the right hon. 
and learned gentlemen opposite, may 
be briefly summed up, the precedent 
of 1788—the whole precedent of 1788— 
and nothing but the precedent of 1788. 
The whole burden of the song amounts to 
that and no more. Ido not mean to cast 
any reflection upon the condact or memory 
of the great proposer of that precedent, 
for I will allow he was a great man ; but 
withvut intending any disrespect towards 
him, I may venture to say, that if ever 
there was any precedent on your journals, 
which disgraced this House, it is that pre- 
cedent, (hear! hear! hear!) This is not 
atime for empty compliment or cautious 
management of terms—the emergency is 
urgent, and it is our duty to speak out. 
I say then, Sir, that this precedent is a 
disgrace to our journals ;_ it was established 
in a period of violent party feuds and po- 
litical animosities, it was discussed in all 
its stages with an intemperance and heat 
which far exceeded the factious violence 
of former periods, nor were the heat and 
violence confined to either side of the 
_ House; they were equally manifested by 
both sides, so that the times, and the cir- 
cumstances of these shameful proceedings 
are not fit to be now referred toor re- 
membered. If I wished to illustrate the 
improper length to which the heat, and 
intemperate violence of that period were 
carried, I need only bring to the recol- 
lection of the House the language which 
was used by Mr. Burke in his place on 
that occasion—language, which must be 
fresh in the recollection of members, but 
what it is not naw my intention to insult 
the House by repeating. Some opinion 
may be formed by those, who are not, fa- 
miliar with the proceedings of thaf day, 
of the excess to which intemperanéeé and 
indecency Of langnage was carried, when 
I state that a right hon. gent. amember of 
this House (Mr. Pitt) had the hardihood 
to get up in his place and assert “ that 
the Prince of Walshe no more right to 
the Regency at that‘time than any other 
British subject.’’ @,bare statement of 
such a declaration is fully sufficient to 
demonstrate the factious spirit and party 


feelings of the times. Ifa bill had been 
then brought in true to the principle of 
that assertion, the preamble must necessa- 
rily have run thus, ‘‘ Whereas every sub-. 
ject of this realm has as much right to 
be Regent as the Prince of Wales, be it 
therefore enacted, &c.” 

I need say nothing now of the gross 
abuse, which was in every way heaped 
upon the Prince of Wales’ throughout the 
whole of that disgraceful transaction, or 
of the indecent and undisguised provoca- 
tions which he had uniformly received. 
The House must have in its recollection 
the manner in which that illustrious person 
had been offensively held up to the nation. 
as a person not fit to be trusted. It was 
even, then, not insinuated but asserted, 
that he was at the head of a faction, — 
and motives were most unblushingly as- 
cribed to him of a base, illiberal, and 
ungenerous nature. From all these cir- 
cumstances, and many more which could 
be mentioned, I am clearly of opinion 
that the precedent of 1788 in no degree 
applies to the present emergency. But 
laying aside every other consideration, 
there is in the bill itself fully enough to 
shew that no reliance ought to be placed ' 
upon it. The bill of that period is an 
insult upon the understanding of the 
House—there is not a word of truth in it 
from the beginning to the end—it is all an 
imposition—a fraud, a humbug. I had 
the honour, or rather the dishonour of 
being appointed a member of the com- 
mittee to search for precedents on that oc- 
casion, of which the hon. representative 
of Yorkshire was also a member, and I 
believe, we are the only two now living, 
who served upon that Committee, at least 
the only members of it who attended the 
Committee recently appointed for the 
same purpose. The only cases we could 
find in print, were the precedents of the 
Restoration, and the Revolution. Ween- 
tered on our duty onthe 10th of December, 
and made our report on the 12th, having 
terminated our labours in two days. We 
met, no doubt, many precedents on the 
journals, in bad Latin and bad French, 
but none similar or analogous, but the 
two great cases I have just mentioned, 
and having reported these precedents 
without lengthened detail to the House, 
as they were to be found at large on the 
Journals, we added that we discovered 
none others applicable to that emergency, 
so that if they wanted other precedents they 
mast look for them themselves, (a laugh.) 
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- But, Sir, the more I contemplate all the 
circumstances of the transaction in 1783, 


the more I féel inclined, I may add, bound 
to declare my utter disapprobation of 


the whole course and character of the pro- 


ceedings then adopted. At that period 
we not only violated the constitution, but 
so far'as depended upon us gave our sanc- 
tion to a measure, which had a direct ten- 
dency to overthrow the monarchy ; for 
we suffered a Bill to pass this House with 
this monstrous provision enacted in it, 
That the Regent should never create a 

yeer during the whole period, however 
- indefinite, of his Regency. By opera- 
tion of such a bill, if it had not fortunately 
been arrested in its progress by the happy 
recovery of his Majesty, the whole power 


of the constitution would have been placed _ 


in the hands of the House of Lords ; and 
Mr. Pitt, who had himself made, I believe 
100 of the peers of that day, would na- 
turally receive support from them, in re- 
turn, and consequently draw to himself 
all the unconstitutional power and pre- 
ponderance, which he proposed by such a 
rovision to give to the House of Lords. 
snot this a notorious, a disgraceful in- 
stance of the party heat and factious in- 
temperance, and gross lust of power, 
which disgraced the proceedings of that 
period? Butthat is not all; here is ano- 
ther instance equally unconstitutional and 
factious. The Goeun was to have a coun- 
cil to consist of eight persons to assist in 
the care and custody of his Majesty’s per- 
son, and the four persons named of this 
council in the bill were John, lord arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; Edward, lord Thur- 
low ; William, lord archbishop of York, 
and Lloyd, lord Kenyon, to whom were to 
be added four officers of the Household. 
One would have thought, that if either of 
the four persons expressly named in the 
' bill were to die, the person whom the 
Prince might think it right to appoint as 
his successor,-should in virtue of his of- 
fice become also one of the Queen’s coun- 
cil. But no such thing. The Queen, 
and the Queen only, was to have the no- 
mination, upon every such vacancy, of the 
members of her council. Why, Sir, it 
would be endless to go through all the 

oss and monstrous violations of the fun- 
Simental principles of the constitution 
which were embodied and enacted in this 
bill ; it is difficult to decide, whether its 
infringements upon the constitution or the 
indecency of the insults it contained to- 


wards the illustrious person, who was to be |. 
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‘Regent, were more reprehensible; the 


whole bill was made up of one uniform 
tissue of provisions designed by its framers 
to disgrace the Prince of Wales and to 
vilify and degrade him in the eyes of the 
nation (Hear! hear!) What, T-ask, was 
the obvious import of the Restrictions, 
that persons appointed by the Regent to 
the official situations of the counsellors to 
the Queen designated by name in the bill, 
should not also sicceod as counsellors to 
her Majesty ? Doesit not speak intelligibly ' 
its meaning ? What does it say but, “ We 
know that you will appoint, in case of va- 
cancies, unfit and an improper persons to 
succeed to the offices of archbishops of 
York or Canterbury, of lord chancellor 
and Jord chief justice of the King’s Bench? 
We shall therefore provide, that, though 
you may by such appointment degrade 
these high offices, the council of the Queen 
shall not be composed of persons unfit to 
be placed in that important: and delicate 
trust.” The whole was the offspring of 
political intrigue and party feeling, and it 
isonly necessary to read any one of the 
provisions of that famous bill to be con- 
vinced of the factious rancour and animo- 
sity which governed all parties during 
the proceeding of that period. 
It is attempted, I perceive, to establish 
the authority of this precedent, or rather 
no precedent, of 1788, under the sanction 
of his Majesty’s approbation 


‘expressed on his restoration to the fu 


possession of his faculties and to his throne 
in the year 1789. Let us then examine 
the strength of this position. Let us just 
consider how far the expression of such ap- 
probation can have the effect by direct or 
retrospective operation, of giving to the 
proceedings the force and authority of a 
precedent. The speech conveying that 
approbation of his Majesty was either the 
speech of his ministers, or declared the in- 
dividual and personal opinion of his Ma- 
jesty. If it conveyed only the personal 
sentiments of his Majesty, it is, 1 must con- - 
tend, most unconstitutional in any man to 
quote it in this House ; and if on the other 
hand it is to be considered as the speech of 
the ministers, what construction or inter- 
pretation can it bear. bit that it was a de- 
claration of their own approval of their 
own acts (Hear! hear!) I feel it more 
particularly necessary to advert to this 
point because I find it to be that upon 
which the right hon. gent, opposite (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) has laid his 
main stress in his Answer to the Pringes of 
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the Blood ; an Answer without any great 
characteristic ; unless one were to notice 
the little spirit of peevishness in which 
it is dictated, combined with the indecent 
attempt todivide the royal family, at the 
same moment when he and his col- 
leagues were meditating a division of the 
royal authority. But-to recur to the pro- 
ceedings of 1788-9: the hon. member for 
Yorkshire (Mr. Wilberforce) has thought 
proper to assert, that, however parties may 
have differed on that occasion as to the 
means of accomplishing their common ob- 
ject, it was his conviction, and he was sure 
the conviction of all those who supported 
the proceedings of that time, that their 
opponents were actuated by sincere mo- 
tives of loyalty and duty, though in the 
unbiassed exercise of their own judgments 
they could not concur in their views or 
adopt their suggestions. Does that hon. 
member then not recollect the events, 
which succeeded the recovery of his Ma- 
jesty at that period? Does he not recol- 
lect the dismissals, the exclusions, and re- 
movals, which with rangorous severity 
and unrelenting vengeance pursued the 
opposition of any individual in office who 
may have voted against the minister and 
according to his conscience on that great 


public question? If the ministers and 


their supporters were disposed to give 
credit for sincerity to those who opposed 
them, why visit with such rigour what 
they themselves allowed to be a conscien- 
tious discharge of duty ? Do they mean, 
then, to attribute these instances of politi- 
cal persecution also to their Sovereign ? 
Will they dare to say, that that mild and 
paternal Sovereign, whose character has 
ever been so eminently conspicuous for 
piety and benignity, was on his restora- 
tion by the will of Heaven to his reason 
and his throne, not employed in offering up 
to his God his most grateful acknowledg- 
ments for his divine favours, but eager and 
anxious to furnish these vindictive proofs 
of displeasure with which the happy 
event of his recovery was succeeded ? 
Such an imputation, if any man durst 
venture to throw it out, would be as false, 
as brutal and disloyal, and yet I must admit 
that, false, brutal and disloyal as it would 
be, it would rest upon the same ground as 
the argument that makes. his Majesty re- 
sponsible for the speech of his ministers. 
I donot, at present, feel it necessary to 
go more at large into the question under 
consideration, having thus disposed of the 
precedent of 1788—indeed little else re- 


‘mains to be answered; for all the argu- 


ments which we have hitherto heard fron: 
the gentlemen opposite, refer intirely and | 
exclusively to: the proceedings of 1788-9 5 
they are in fact only a renewal of th 
phantoms of lord Thurlow, supported by 
the ghost of Mr. Pitt, (hear! hear!) When 
we come, however, to that stage of this 
proceeding, in which the authority of this 
House is, by acurious.and unconstitution- 
al fiction, to be further sanctioned by the 
application of the Great Seal, I shall then, 
I trust, be able tomake one bold struggle 
on behalf of the constitution. I cannot 
omit noticing here, an observation, of ra- 
ther an extraordinary nature, which fell 
from the noble lord under the gallery (lord 
Castlereagh) in explaining the view he 
entertained upon'this subject. The noble 
lord has declared his readiness to entrust 
tothe Regent the appointment to all the — 
great offices of the household, and yet by: 
a versatility not easy to be reconciled to 
any notions of consistency or principle 
the noble Jord thinks it highly proper, . 
that the Regent should be restricted in the 
power of creating peers. It is for the 
noble Jord to explain this apparent contra- 
diction ; though it may reasonably be 
supposed that on this as on other occasions, 
the noble lord may wish to have two 
strings to his bow (hear! hear!) Were I, 
says the noble lord, appointed regent, 
(an event, by the by, not very probable, 
though the possibility of such an occur- 
rence must no doubt have been first sug- 
gested by the remarkable declaration of 
r. Pitt in 1788, “ that the Prince has no 
better right to be Regent than any other 
subject” —a declaration, which, however, 
has not yet produced another candidate.) 
Were I, says the pes lord, the regent, 
or the minister of the regent, I should 
feel highly delighted at being incapaci- 
tated by parliament for the performance 
of any executive function, the exercise 
of which might possibly be productive of 
much discord and ill will between me and 
the parliament. Now I will onlyask in 
what political school that noble lord has 
been instructed ? Does he then know the 
principle upon which this, his reasoning, 
is founded? Is he aware of the extent, the 
monstrous extent to which that principle 
and the argument derived from it may be 
pushed? Why, Sir, the principle goes 
directly, and inevitably, if carried as far 
as in fair reasoning it may be carried, to 
the utter extinction, in the hands of tke 


Regeht, of altand every of the functions 
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of the kingly office. How can we be sure 
that the exercise of any other of the royal 
functions may not have the effect appre- 
hended by the noble lord? And then 
upon the noble lord’s principle, it would 
be an act of favour to the Regent, to take 
_ from him the trouble of attending to the 
interests of religion, by appointing bishops 
or archbishops—to the interests and secati- 
ty of the state, in the exercise of his 
judgment relative tothe important ques- 
tions of peace or war, or to the interests 
of the army and navy by a vigilant con- 
troul over the conduct of their respective 
commanders, and a liberal remuneration of 
great and splendid services; it would in 
act be a most admirable contrivance of 
the noble lord to place his royal highness 
the Prince of Wales, during hisregency, 
upon that noble lord’s own peculiar bed of 
roses, (a loud laugh.) 
An observation, Sir, not quite so curious, 
but fully as unconstitutional, has fallen 
from an hon. and learned gent. on the 
other side (Mr. Stephen) to which I beg to 
call the attention of the House in passing. 
That hon. and learned gent. has stated it 
to be his opinion, that the several suc- 
cessive contentions in which we have been 
in later times engaged, have so disgraced 
usin the estimation of the public, that if it 
were not for the personal virtues of the 
monarch upon the throne, the character 
of the nation must have irretrievably fallen 
together with every thing venerable and 
sacred in the state. Iam, indeed, most 
ready to acknowledge, and to acknow- 
ledge too with pain, that public opinion 
is neither strongly inclined, nor partial to 
either side of this House, and Ishould consi- 
der thisa most deplorable calamity, acrying 
grievance, if I could bring myself to look 
upon it as incapable of remedy. I should 
truly repine, and give up the situation of 
the country as desperate, if I did not feel, 
that the apathy and indifference of the 
public at large, towards public men, is 
justly to be ascribed to a very natural but: 
still not irremediable cause ; to the non- 
performance of the great pledges so often 
and so solemnly made tothe people; to 
the temporary postponement of those 
_ plans of reform and improvement which 
those pledges had induced them to expect. 
The late administration acted perhaps 
too inconsiderately, upon the conviction, 
that the principles, which they constantly 
professed—which they uniformly and stea- 
dily maintained, and which they were 


still conscious that they not only che- 
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rished, but that no change of citcums 
stances could shake, fully entitled them to 
the confidence and support of the public, 
This was a conviction, which their own 
bosoms told them they had a right to en- 
tertain, though unfortunately the. circum. 
stances which, while they were in power, 
interfered with the redemption of their 
pledges, and the accomplishment of those 
measures which the public expected at — 
their hands, but too effectually weakened 
the bonds of attachment, which endeared 
them to the affections of the great majority 
of the nation (loud cries of hear! heart 
hear! from the ministerial benches.) The 
right hon. ow opposite may, if they 
see fit, indulge in all the exultation to 
be derived from their momentary security. 
—from that miserable and degrading se- 
curity, which with no title to support, a 
confidence springing from themselves, has 
hitherto continued them in place, only 
because from the lamentable diminution of 
public confidence in public men, there 
has not yet been an animated cry raised 
and re-echoed throughout the nation for 
the recal and re-establishment of their 
predecessors in the administration of pub- 
lic affairs. I repeat that the late adminis« 
tration acted upon the conviction of hav- 
ing deserved, and continued to enjoy 
the support of the country, and, if they 
did not at once proceed to the adoption of 
the great public measures which they 
had so uniformly and zealously represent- 
ed as essential to the best interests of the - 
state, that it was not because their opi- 
nion respecting those measures had under- 
gone any change, but because their cha- 
racters and their known principles were, 
they thought, sufficient fully to secure 
them from even a shadow of suspicion of 
apostacy, even during the temporary sus~ 
pension of their patriotic efforts in the 
cause of amelioration and reform. The right 
hon. gentlemen on the contrary, whom I 
now see before me, are so conscious of the 
want of any such claim to public confi- 
dence and support, either from constitu- 
tional principles, or individual or collec- 
tive talent, that I must do them the justice 
to admit, that they have had the modesty 
to abstain from the assumption or assertion 
of any such ground of preference in their 
favour. 

However, Sir, to revert from this di- 
gression to the observation of the hon. 
and learned gent. opposite, (Mr. Stephen) 
I have no hesitation to pronounce it no 
less disorderly than uncenstitutional. The 
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private virtues of my sovereign I reverence 
and honour -as highly and as sincerely as 
any man—his personal feelings and indi- 
vidual opintons, I value and respect—but 
for any hon. member to attempt to make 
them the great link and bond which con- 
nects and holds together the various 
branches of the legislature, is to libel 
both the sovereign and the constitution. 
When gentlemen indulge in such allu- 
sions, may I not as well be permitted to 
ask, has the Prince of Wales no virtues? 
Has he no feelings to be consulted, no 
opinions to be respected ? Gentlemen an- 
swer, it is admitted he has—but we have 


no experience of him as a king—what 


then? why we must impose restrictions 
upon him—that is to say, we must, in 
order to ascertain whether he will make a 
good king, abridge those. powers and de- 
prive him of those prerogatives and ca- 
pacities, by the wise and constitutional 
exercise of which alone he could prove to 
us what we want to ascertain, and dis- 
pense effectually the benefits of the con- 
stitutional sovereignty to the nation at 
large. We have all heard of the absurd 
determination of the man, who was greatly 
alarmed at the danger of being drowned 
if he should go into water, and who con- 
sequently resolved never to venture into 
that element, in which alone he could 
learn to swim, till he should know how to 
swim. Yet how much more absurd is the 
course proposed for our adoption ?. That 
was the case of an individual in which he 
might safely err without injury to any 
other person—we are a deliberative body 
whose acts must affect the interests of the 
whole nation. The individual may never 
Jearn to swim, and yet not receive any 
injury—but by withholding those powers, 
the exercise and application of which can 
alone afford proofs of what we want so 
much to ascertain, we shall be making 
an experiment pregnant with danger. to 
the state, and which may possibly sink 
the monarchy and the constitution toge- 
ther. But, saysthe hon. and learned gent., 
before we can place the same confidence 
in, the Regent as in his royal father, he 
must have reigned 50 years. Yet surely 
that hon. gent. cannot possibly mean, 
that the energies of the monarch can be 
fully displayed until the powers of the 
man shall have actually ceased? He can- 
not possibly suppose that the. competence 
of man to the performance. of arduous 
and complicated duties, is at all ages 


equally perfect and unimpgired. And 


VOL. 


this he must maintain when he makes half 
acentury the test of his confidence in the 
government of a Sovereign. In truth, the 
scope and tendency and end of all those 
arguments appear to me to be to prove 
of what little value or necessity the 
kingly office is. It is, however, said in 
defence of these Restrictions that they 
must expire within a year. Is that, I 
will ask, the intention of the right hon. 


gent.? Are all those. means by which, ac- . 


cording to his mode of reasoning, the 
state and happiness of the afflicted 
Monarch are to be preserved; are all 
provisions intended for that purpose 
to lapse and vanish within the short 
period of twelve months? Is the beloved 
Sovereign, if his lamentable indisposition 
should so long continue, (which God forbid) 
to be then given up to the care of that in- 
dividual. person, against whom the most 
unfounded and unjust suspicions are now, 
by the very Restrictions of this act, raised 
and sanctioned ? The fact is not so; and 
the right hon. gent. must be fully con- 
scious of that. The Restrictions are, he 
knows, to continue fora year, and till 
six weeks after the commencement of the 
next session of parliament, to be then 
again subjected to the consideration of 
parliament, whether it shall think proper 
to renew the lease. But when the ques- 
tion shall then be brought forward, if 
unfortunately the continuance of the 
King’s illness should render that neces- 
sary, is there any reason to expect, that 
then, any more than at present, any offi- 
cers of the. Household could feel them- 
selves at hiberty, however conscientiously 
convinced of the propriety of such a 
course, to oppose any proposition on 


the part of the right hon. gent. for a 


still. further continuance of the Restric- 
tions. 
1789 are the strongest proof of the man- 
ner in which opposition, by any of those 
officers of the Household at any. future 
time, would be treated., They must feel 
that for restriction they must vote or re-, 
sign their offices. What is this but to de- 
grade the monarchy ?—To have the re- 
presentative of royalty from year to year 
catechized by parliament; to place in his 


hands the sceptre ‘ quamdiu se bene ges-. 


serit ??—(Hear! hear!)—Much more 
lingly would I accede to have the period 
of limitation extended to three years, and 
then altogether to cease, than subject the 
executive magistracy to such degrading 


conditions, This is the marked distince 
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The dismissals which followed in - 
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tion between the plan now proposed and 
that of Mr. Pitt.—Even he would not have 


-venturedto shackle the Regent with re+ 


newed considerations: and were it pos- 
sible for that great man, (fer great I will 
ever call him,) to .revisit this life, what 
more degrading libel on his fame and cha- 
racter could he feel, than to see that what 
he, with his mighty talents and extensive 
influence, backed by the according senti- 


“ynents of three-fourths of the people at that 


moment, would not have even ventured to 
propose, the pigmy gentlemen opposite 
have dared most pertinaciously to perse- 
vere in. (Hear! hear !) 

T havea word or two, Sir, to address to 


the hon. member for Yorkshire, and in ad- | 


dressing myself to him Iam ready to ad- 
mit his ewn excuse for having been in- 
duced to rise upon the instantaneous feel- 
ing, with which he was animated by the 
allusion made to the character of his de- 
parted friend, (Mr. Pitt.) I can assure 
that hon. member, that I most sincerely 
applaud the zeal, and appreciate the 
warmth to which he was provoked, and 


‘though I at all times profess my disincli- 
‘nation to enter on ally invidious com- 
_ parison between the respective merits of 


those whose failings are consigned to the si- 


“lence of the grave, I have however my 
_ claim to that species of panegyric which 
‘that hon. gent. has pronounced upon his de- 


parted friend. I may~ be allowed to do jus- 
tice tothe memory of him, whose amiability 


‘of mind both to attach friends and to ap- 


pease enmities, was at all times admitted 


‘by that hon. gent. But I must own, that 


when he adverted to that great character, 


‘T could not expect from him such parsi- 


mony of praise; I did conclude that he 
who had, during his whole political life, 


’ made one measure (the Abolition of the 


Slave Trade) the very object of his soul, 
without which his conscience could never 
be at rest; on which he placed his hap- 
nee in this life, and rested his hopes of 

ereafter; I say, I did expect that he 


‘would have done at least justice tothe me- 
mory of the statesman under whose aus- 


pices that great object was accomplished, 
andto the pure and disinterested consis- 
tency with which he uniformly advocated, 


“and ultimately pressed and accomplished 
‘its adoption (Hear! hear!) No man, it 


was true, more eloquently arraigned the 
injustice of that disgraceful traffic, than 
that departed character, the theme of 


the hon; gent.’s (Mr. Wilberforce) full 
“panegyric; but it was remarkable that 
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on this point, he that could carry in this 
House every other thing, was sure to be 
defeated by the suggestions of Mr. Se. 
cretary Gradual (lord Melville—Hear! 
hear!) But what my departed friend (Mr, 
Fox) professed out of place, in power he 
supported. He would admit no compro- 
mise, but hazarded the security of his go- 
vernment to evince ‘his sincerity of prin. 
ciple. It was he who retrieved the nation 
from that turpitude and deadly sin, which 
the hon. gent. (Mr. Wilberforce) con- 
scientiously believed to affect every in- 
dividual ofa nation which admitted such a 
traffic; that which he thought to be the sal- 
vation of the empire, my friend accom- 
lished ; and if ever there was that man, 
in whose heart the memory of another 
should have been canonized with superior 
attachment, I should have thought it was 
the memory of Mr. Fox in the heart of 
that hon. gent. (Cries of hear! hear!) 
But, Sir, to return to the question be- 
fore us, there are two points, which I feel 
it impossible to overlook—the situation in 
which we are placed and the condition of 
the government. As to ourselves, | con- 
tend that we are at this moment no House 
| of Commons, and that the men who dare 
to execute the functions of the govern- 
ment are guilty of usurpation. The very 
avowal that it was open to them to exer- 
cise such functions, even though the as- 
sertion be not carried into effect, is treae 
sonable. It isanact of hightreason in the 
men who dare make the proposition, and 
misprision of treason in this House pa- 
tiently to listen to such doctrine (hear ! 
hear!) They are a new directory, self- 
elected and self-constituted, upheld by no- 
thing but their own forcible seizure of the 
attributes and prerogatives of the crown. 
There is no other distinction between 
them and the executive directory of France 
in the year 1795, except that the latter 
owed their appointment to the appear- 
ance at least of popular choice. It would, 
indeed, in this era of military ex- 
peditions, be some consolation to think 
that our directory could boast’ such 
a skilful engineer and war minister 
as the French had in Carnot. There is, 
however, one similitude, that, at the head 
of the French directory, as well as now of 
our own, there was a lawyer, of the name 
of Reubel (a laugh). And I recal this to 
the attention of the gentlemen oppo- 
site, that, when the day of serious ac- 
count shall come, as come it. must, the 


right-hon, the Chanceller of the Exche- 
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quer, at a time when precedent passes for 
every thing, and common sense and the 

‘ constitution for nothing, he might have 
the full advantage of the case and ex- 
ample of Reubel. (A laugh). As to our 
own condition, we seem to act under the 
impression that what, the monarchy has 
lost has been divided amongst ourselves ; 
whereas the royal power is so fundamen- 
tally interwoven with every other interest 
in the state, that by its even temporary 
interruption the life and power of parlia- 
ment is paralyzed. We are now a sort of 
sheer hulk run adrift without either rudder, 
mast, or pilot. If this were your first 
session, what privileges could, in your 
present state, belong to you, demanded, as 
such privileges are in: the first instance, 
from the crown? Have you committees 
of religion, justice, or privileges ; mea- 
sures which characterize your legislative 
existence? Do you print your votes? 
How, then can you assume the front and 
mien of a legislative body ? The worthy 
baronet (sir F. Burdett) on a former oc- 
casion doubted your power to issue a writ 
for a vacant borough. In answer to his 
objection, it was stated that in the year 
1789 writs after much deliberation were 
moved for and issued. But the fact was 
not so. A writ for Colchester was in the 
usual manner moved. The Speaker was 
the person who intimated the objection. 
The writ was granted ; but what follow- 
ed? The unsuccessful party presented a 
petition against the undue return. That 
petition you declared your inability to en- 
tertain. Where, then, I ask, is your 
power to issue such a writ, when you have 
not any competent authority to examine 
and decide whether the return to the writ 
be legal or not? In fact we are reduced to 
a most miserable and embarrassed situa- 
tion, in which a regard for our own dig- 
nity, if no other consideration has power 
to influence us, ought to compel us not to 
lose an hour in taking the most prompt 
means to get rid of the difficulty. 

But when we look to our foreign rela- 
tions, can we see no difference in the 
prospect of the times at this moment, and 
when the miserable precedent of 1789 
was introduced ? What, I ask, is the ob- 
ject and argument and fixed determination 
of him who is now the Emperor of France, 
whose title it is folly to deny ? What are 
the principles to which his policy gives 
utterance throughout the extensive range 
of his oppressive influence? That, revolu- 
tion which was to impart peace to cottages, 
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and destruction to thrones, has ended in 
the establishment of more thrones, and 
the desolation of more cottages, than the 
afflicted world ever before witnessed 
(bear! hear!) Has he not declared the 
distant dynasties of Europe to be unsound 
and rotten, and professed his intention to 
accomplish their ultimate subversion? In 
spreading through the unhappy nations 
subjected to his will the horrors and hard- 
ships of his unfeeling despotism, of what 
powers of eppression does he avail him- 
self? Are not his instruments kings, 
decked out in all the exterior trappings of 
royalty, but divested of all the means of 


grace, and benignity to win attachment, - 


or to reconcile to privation? (Hear! 
hear! hear!) Warm as our sympathy 
must be, for the unhappy people subjected 
to his caprice, and sacrificed to the objects 
of his criminal ambition, it is impossible 
also not to feel for those unhappy persons 
who, temporarily raised to thrones and 
sceptres, have been disgraced and 
cashiered, for the abomination of exer- 
cising over their subjects, a more miti- 
gated tyranny than his vile policy dictated. 
The executioners of his vengeance, he 
places them on a platform and calls that a 
throne. He puts a whip of scorpions in 


‘their hands, and calls that a sceptre. 


(Hear ! hear !)” « See,” said he tothe ill- 
fated prince of Asturias, “the folly of 
being popular—behold the people of all 
nations panting for retribution—Kings 
they must and do hate.” Shall I then 
by my vote this night, give currency to 
such doctrine? Shall this House furnish 


him with additional arguments in support . 


of such principles, followed by an illus- 
tration of which he would not fail to take 
advantage? Will you allow to him the 
power of saying to the nations of the 
earth, “has not my opinion been well 
founded ?—is it not human nature itself ?”’ 
Can you doubt when you see Great Bri- 
tain, notwithstanding its boasted excel- 
lence of constitution, greedily seize the 
first opportunity that has occurred, to 
curtail the legitimate powers of the so- 
vereign, and in such an emergency to dis- 
member almost the monarchy itself— 
(hear ! hear !)? Shall Lthen, or will this 
House become the instrument of Napoleon, 
in furnishing him with illustration favour- 
able to his detestable objects. Itiis a libel, 
false as hell, to describe such to be the 
feelings of the people of these realms, or 
to attribute to the Prince any qualities 
which, in the remotest degree, can war- 
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rant suspicion (hear !~ hear!) Whatever 
are my hopes and views of reform, I say 
now, as 1 have ever said, that we are 


struggling to preserve a condition of so- 


ort far above that to which the other 
civilized nations of the world have attain- 
ed. Isthenthis the moment to fetter or 


restrict the constitutional powers of him- 


whom the public voice has unanimously 
called to preside over our destiny, during 


_ the unhappy indisposition of his sovereign 


and father? Shall we send him forth with 
a broken shield and halfa spear to that 
contest, on the issue of which depends 
not alone the safety of Great Britain, but 
the preservation of the rights and happi- 
ness of mankind ?—(When Mr. Sheridan 
sat down, the cries of hear! hear! con- 
tinued for some moments.) , 

-Mr. Ellison succeeded Mr. Sheridan, 
and spoke in favour of the adoption of the 
report, but from the frequent cries of ques- 
tion, and the general expression of impa- 
tience, it was impossible to collect the 
grounds of his opinion. . 

Mr. Canning rose, amidst loud calls for 
the question, and said:—Sir, I can assure 
the House, that after the indulgence which 


J have already received during the course 


of these discussions, it is not my intention 


' to trespass at any length upon their atten- 


tion cn this night. Ido not rise merely 
for the purpose of expressing again the 


sentiments, with which I have more than. 


once had occasion to trouble them, or of 
declaring that I shall again vote in con- 
formity with those sentiments. But Iam 
anxious—I feel it due to myself—I deem 
it necessary for the explanation of my 
vote, and the justification of my conduct 
and motives, to protest against nine-tenths 
of the arguments, which have been urged 
on that side of the question which meets 
with my concurrence. My vote is go- 
verned by far other reasons than those 
which I have heard from the other side of 
the Hotse, : 

If lam—as I decidedly am—of opinion, 
that it is not expedient to fetter the exer- 
cise of the royal prerogative in the hands, 
to which we are about to delegate the ad- 
ministration of it, by any of the restric- 
tions which have been proposed to us, it 
is not because I disagree with my right 
hon, friends who have thought it their 
duty to prepare those restrictions, as to 
the undoubted right of this and the other 
House of Parliament to adopt that proposi- 
tion, if it shall seem good and right to 
them so to do, and to couple the delega- 
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tion, which it is their unquestionable pro- 
vince to make, with any conditions and 
limitations which they may think proper. 
to annex to it. agree onthe contra 


‘in by far the greater part of the able 


speech of my right hon. and learned friend,’ 
who sits beside me, (the Master of the 
Rolls)—in all that part of it, which went 
to establish the right of the two Houses to 
appoint a Regent, and to negative the ex- 
istence of a right, or of any thing like a. 
right in any person to claim that appoint- 


“ment at their hands—in all that went to 


prove the possession by the two Houses of 
a perfect and entire discretion to entrust, 
to the Regent of their own-choice, such 
portion only of the executive power as 
they may think it necessary -to entrust to 
him. But I differ from him wholly as to 
the practical application of these doctrines _ 
to the existing case ;—as to the fit use to 
be made of our discretion upon the present — 
exigency. Iam for giving the executive 
power as free and unfettered as possible 
into the hands of the Regent, but not, be- 
cause I think we have no right to with- 
hold, not because I think he has any right - 
to claim, the whole or any part of it, but | 
simply because, in the full exercise of our 
right and our discretion, I think the exi- 
gency of the present times requires, that 
no material portion of the functions of 
executive government should be placed 
in a state of abeyance. 

This is the practical question upon 
which the vote of this night is to decide. 
But surely to the decision of this question _ 
it was not necessary for those who agree 
in favour of the vote, in which I am also 
prepared to concur, for my right hon. friend 
for instance who spokejust now (Mr. Sheri- 
dan) to pursue thecourse of argument, which 
he has pursued through the greater part of 
his speech, and which every feeling of m 
heart, as well as every principle of fair 
reasoning impels me to disclaim and 
disavow. Is my right hon. friend jealous 
of any concurrence of opinion upon the 
present occasion, except such as shall be 
founded on a participation in the dissen- 
tions and enmities of 20 years ago? Is 
it not enough for him to obtain our votes 
in his favour on the question of the present 
day? Does he consider them as not worth 
having unless we will also consent to go 


back with him to the transactions of 17S9, 


and to enter into all the feelings and recol- 
lections of animosity connected in his mind 
with the discussions of that turbulent and 
agitated period ?—unless we will join him 


| | 
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in all that he alledges against his political 
antagonists of that day? Sir, I have heard 
these things from my right hon. friend 
(Mr. Sheridan) with peculiar pain: but 
he is not the first that has resorted to this 
singular species of reasoning.—W hat ad. 
vantage any man, or any set of men, can 
propose to themselves from substituting for 
argument upon the question now actually 
under discussion, attacks upon the cha- 
racters of persons now no more ; and par- 
ticolarly (what from my right hon. friend 
I should have expected less than from any 
other) uponthe memory of that great man, 
who borea principal part in the proceed- 
ings of that period, I am utterly at a loss 
to imagine. Can it be necessary in our 
present difficult and distressing situation— 
a situation sufficiently full of divisions 
and distractions, to rake up the ashes of the 
dead for the purpose of kindling new flames 
amongst the living? For my own part I 
have the satisfaction to feel, that such is 
neither my opinion nor my practice. No 
man can accuse me of having ever gone 
out of my way, in any discussion in this 
House, to speak with disrespect of those, 
who differed from Mr. Pitt when living, 
and who are now gathered together with 
him in the peace and shelter of the grave. 
For myself, and I hope for all those who 
have imbibed their political sentiments 
from the same master, I can confidently 
say that we do not desire to erect an altar 
to the object of our veneration with ma- 
terials picked from the sepulchral mo- 
numents of his rival. The character 
of him, whom we reverence and regret, 
we are satisfied may safely be suf- 
fered to rest upon its positive merits. 
It shines without contrast :—its lustre 
is all its own, and requires not the ex- 
’ tinction of the reputations of others to 
make it blaze with a brighter flame. 

I cannot—I own I cannot, conceive the 
feelings and policy of those, who pursue an 
opposite system. I cannot understand the 
_ wisdom of reviving at this moment those 
party heats and political and personal 
' animosities, which the hand of death, one 
should have thought, might well be allow- 
ed to have closed: and which the progress 
of time might of itself be supposed to have 
Is this the foretaste which 
the hon. and the right hon. gentlemen op- 
posite think fit to give of the spirit in which 
their new government is to be conducted ? 
Entering upon a new scene of things in 
which even if they could forget and cause 
to be forgotten every subsisting hostility, 
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every partiality and prejudice, by which 
the political men now living are divided, 
they would still have difficulties enough | 
to encounter. Do they think their admi- - 
nigtration requires any additional embar- 
rassment? ordo they think, that it will be’ 
a facility to it, that they should array 
against themselves the wishes and the feel- 
ings of every man in this House and in the 
country, who shares those sentiments, 
which it is my pride and satisfaction to 
cherish and to avow for my late illustrious 
and venerated friend? I doubt, Sir, if an 
undeserved attack upon that great man 
can add any thing to the strength of their ~ 
future government; I am sure it adds 
nothing to the force of their arguments on 
the question now before us. 

But my right hon. friend (Mr. Sheridan) 
was not the first to introduce this invidious 
topic into our present deliberations. He 
has but followed the example of an hon. 
and learned member, (sir Samuel Romilly) 
who had last night the merit, if merit it 
can be called, of relieving the dry discus- 
sion of the question now at issue by open- 
ing an attack, as unjust as uncalled for, and 
as singular as either, upon the memory of 
Mr. Pitt. - Sir, I then repressed my feel- 
ings, strong as they were at the moment ; 
and resolved to abstain from any animad- 
version upon the hon. and learned gent.’s 
proceeding. My-hon. friend opposite to 
me (Mr. Wilberforce) had executed that 
duty in a way which left nothing to regret 
or to supply : and-at the period of the de-— 
bate, at which it was my fortune to rise, I 
was more anxious to bring back the atten- 
tion of the House to the real subject of the 
debate, than to lead it back to a topic, 
which I hoped would not be reverted to 
again, and the introduction of which into 
these discussions, while I condemned it in 
others, I would not willingly countenance 
by my own example. But when I find 
that the hon. and Jearned gent.’s example 
is contagious—that even my: right hon. 
friend (Mr. Sheridan) is infected by it— 
that it appears to be a measure of party to 
run down the fame of Mr. Pitt, I could not 
answer it to my conscience or to my feel- 
ings, if I had suffered repeated provocation | 
to pass without notice. Mr. Pitt it seems 
was not a great man! (loud cries of hear, 
hear, hear!) Is it then that we live in such 
heroic times—that the’ present is a race of 
such gigantic talents and qualities as to 
render those of Mr. Pitt in the comparison 
ordinary and contemptible? Who, then, | 
is the man now living—is there any mau 
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now sitting in this House, who by taking 
the measure of his own mind or of that of 
any of his contemporaries can feel himself 
justified in pronouncing that Mr, Pitt was 
not a great man? I admire as much as any 
man the abilities and ingenuity of the hon. 
and learned gent. who promulgated this 
opinion. Ido not deny to him many of 
the qualities which go to constitute the 
character which he has described. But I 
think I may defy all hisingenuity to frame 
any definition of that character, which 
shall not apply to Mr. Pitt—to trace any 
circle of greatness from which Mr. Pitt 
shall be excluded. 

I have no manner of objection to see 
placed on the same pedestal with Mr. Pitt 
for the admiration of the present age and 
of posterity other distinguished men, and 
amongst them his great rival, whose me- 
mory is, I have no doubt, as dear to the 
hon. gentlemen opposite, as that of Mr. 
Pitt is to those, who loved him living, and 
who revere himdead. But why should the 
admiration of one be incompatible with 

_justice to the other? Why cannot we 
cherish the remembrance of the respective 
objects of our veneration, leaving to each 
other a similar freedom? For my own 

art, I disclaim such a spirit of intolerance. 
Be it the boast and the characteristic of 
the school of Pitt, that, however provoked 
by illiberal and unjust attacks upon his 
memory whether in speeches in this House, 
or in.calumnies out of it, they will never 
so far forget the respect due to him or to 
themselves as to be betrayed into recipro- 
cal illiberality and injustice—that they 
disdain to retaliate upon the memory of 
Mr. Pitt’s great rival. 

From the hon. gentlemen I see 

we are not to expect similar forbearance ; 
they are not so tolerant. Their feelings 
appear to be something like those of a Ca- 
tholic archbishop, of whom I have heard, 
in a foreign country, with which a treaty 
was not long ago negociating, in which 
treaty was inserted an article stipulating 
_ the toleration of the Protestant religion in 
that country. . This stipulation was vehe- 
mently opposed by the archbishop; and 
when it was. urged to his eminence that, 
as the Catholic religion was tolerated in 
England, the Protestant religion ought to 
be tolerated by. the foreign. prince, “ The 
« rent, the false religion is bound to tolerate 

the true, but itdoesnot thence follow that 

true. religion ought, to tolerate the 


«“ false” (a laugh). It is on some ad 
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principle of reasoning, I suppose, that the 
gentlemen opposite,considering their creed 
as the only true political faith, and us 
Pittites as heretics, think themselves at li- 
berty to give full licence to their attacks 
on the memory of Mr. Pitt, though never 
provoked to it by any wanton or intem- 
perate reflections upon the character of 
that statesman, who is the theme of their 
praise and the cbject of their worship. 

It is to me matter of equal regret and 
surprise, that any set of men should .con- 
ceive that by such means they can either 
raise themselves or strengthen their party, 
If persons of that description should be- 
come the advisers of the Regent; and if 
the system they mean to recommend is 


| founded not on positive but on negative 


principles, not on a practical considera- 
tion of the true interests of the country, 
but on personal antipathies to those, who 
have heretofore conducted its affairs, on a 
proscription of Mr. Pitt’s foreign and do- 
mestic policy ; and on a constant deter- 
mination to detract from the memory of 
that great man (for so I hope I may still 
call him) my first wish is undoubtedly 
that his royal highness may disdain to act 
upon such advice. But even could I be 
brought to apprehend, that his royal high- 
ness would adopt such a system, if recom- _ 
mended to him, and would act upon it, 
even that consideration would not alter 
my conduct to night upon the question 
immediately before us. My principles 
indeed would compel me to differ from 
such a system of government when carried. 
into effect; and whilst even to such a go 
vernment I trust I should not give a fac- 
tious opposition, I should undoubtedly feel 
it to be a duty to watch its measures with 
jealousy and suspicion. But even in the 
contemplation of that possibility I would 
not now vote for disarming the govern- 
ment of the Regent of any of those powers, 
which are so necessary to its due efficiency, 
and which were originally given to the. 
crown as a trust for the benefit of the peo- 
ple. If all that the hon. gentlemen have 
-had in view is to lessen the satisfaction, 
with which a vote can be given in favour 
of their amendment by any man, who 
agrees with them not in party but in prin- 
ciple on this particular occasion, in that 
view they have succeeded. It is with re- 
luctance, that I concur in a vote supported. 
by such arguments as theirs. But as the 
vote is in my judgment right, I must con- 
quer that reluctance. I think it my duty 
to lend my feeble aid to constitute an 
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executive government as strong as the con- 


stitution allows and the times require: 
confiding in the virtues of the illustrious 
personage to whom the power is to be en- 
trusted, that no ill use will be made of it 
whoever may be his advisers; but confi- 
dent that, whoever may advise him or 
whatever their advice may be, the execu- 
tive power cannot be so strong, but that 
parliament will have strength, if neces- 
sary, to check and to controul it. 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, that he did not 


_ rise to attempt an answer to that blaze of 


zeal which after the right hon. gentleman’s 
silence of yesterday, and after 24 hours of 
calm consideration, had so unexpected] 

burst forth, but merely to defend himself 
against that most unjust attack which the 
right hon. gent. had thought proper to 
make on him. The right hon. gent. not- 
withstanding what he had been pleased to 
say, perfectly well knew that he (sirS.) 
had not the merit, as he had been pleased 
ironically to term it, of introducing Mr, 
Pitt’s name into these debates. The name 
of Mr. Pitt had been put forward by the 
gentlemen on the other side of the House, 
and had been relied on as giving weight 
and authority to the precedent of 1788. 
The right hon. gent. could not but know 
this, for he had so used the name of Mr. 
Pitt himself, and had in some degree 
apologized for departing in any respect 
from a precedent which was supported by 
so great an authority. He should have 
been very much ashamed if he really had 
diverted the attention of the House from 
the real question before it, for the purpose 
of throwing reflections on the memory of 
Mr. Pitt, or of any other individual, but 
the precedent of 1788 resting principally 
on the authority of Mr. Pitt, wHat he had 
said of him was in truth only an answer 
to an argument used on the other side, 
and he had no choice but to answer that 


argument, or by his silence and acqui- 


escence to admit its validity. Even in 
courts of justice when precedents are cited, 
it is usual to discuss the characters and the 
merits. of the judges, on whose authority 
they rest. Few men knew themselves, 
but he must be a very remarkable instance 
of self ignorance, if.he really was a person 
who had a high opinion of himself, or 
who had the folly and presumption to 
think of measuring other mens’ merits by 
the standard ‘of himself. An hon. friend 
of his, one of the members for Yorkshire, 
who had, on the preceding night, without 


feeling the necessity of previous prepara- 
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tion, in the simple language of the heart, 
defended his friend’smemory, had advised 
him to add to his reading, that he might 
be the better able to estimate Mr. Pitt’s 
character, but it could not be necessary 
for him to read, in order to learn the his- 
tory of Mr. Pitt’s administration; he had 
*been himself a witness of it, he bad been, - 
he hoped, no inattentive observer of all the 
transactions of Mr. Pitt’s public life. He 
spoke, ‘therefore, of what he had himself 
seen, and knew, and though the opinion 
he had formed might be erroneous, he had 
stated on what it was founded. He had 
never disputed that Mr. Pitt possessed the 
most splendid talents, but he could not 
recollect how those talents had been em- 
ployed, how the influence which he so 
long enjoyed had been exerted, and what 
opportunities of improving the condition 
of his fellow creatures he had lost, and 
join in that veneration which some men 
felt for his memory. If the right hon. 
gent. had in plain and simple language 
just pointed out the acts of Mr. Pitt’s ad- 
ministration which he (sir S.) had over- 
looked, or if he had only told him, to 
what class of his Majesty’s subjects he 
was to turn to discover increased happpi« 
ness and comfort the effects of Mr. Pitt’s 
talents, or to what part of the empire he 
might look to “ read his history in a na. 
tion’s eyes,” he would have much better 
served the memory of his friend than by all 
this laboured accumulation of eloquence. 
Sir Francis Burdett could not but think 
the zeal of the right hon. gent. opposite 
(Mr. Canning) intemperate and unbecom- 
ing, and he trusted that the manner in 
which it had been met by the hon. and 
learned gent. who had just sat -down, 
would operate as a warning to that right 
hon. gent. not, to suffer himself to be be- 
trayed into such warmth of feeling and 
expression in future. With respect to 
Mr. Pitt, he felt no personal enmit 
against him. He had known him well 
by having been for sixteen years a close 
observer of his conduct and administration. 
But as to the eulogium of the right hon. 
gent., drawn forth as it had been by an 
allusion to Mr. Pitt’s public conduct, he 
must say that it appeared to him not a 
panegyric upon the character of the man, 
but upon the system of government of 
which he was the head. He had no de- 
sire to add to the warmth which had been 
expressed on the subject, and .it was his 
wish to reserve the observations he had to. 
make on the memory of Mr. Pitt, until he 
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had considered the question before the 
House.—The hon. baronet then took a 
view of the Resolutions, commenting on 
the restrictions which they contained, and 
shewing their trifling and vexatious nature 
in some instances, and their dangerous in- 
fluence in others. Of the former kind he 
considered: the restraint on the creation of 
peers, a restraint altogether nugatory and 
. trifling, for the privilege, such as it was, 
in his opinion, should belong to the Re- 
gent. As to that Resolution by which 
such extraordinary power was to be con- 
ferred on the Queen, it was in itself so 
monstrous, that he could not imagine that 
it was possible the House could sanction 
it by their approbation. ‘The comfort of 
-his Majesty would, of course, be consulted, 
but all power and influence of the regal 
character should belong to the Regent. 
He professed his surprise at many doc- 
trines which he had heard respecting the 
regal influence ; when it was now said that 
the influence of the Prince’s council 
was to be of an overwhelming nature, and 
to sweep before it all the barriers of the 
constitution. This language, and the doc- 
trines which it contained, were foreign from 
the idea he had formed of the constitution, 
and not to be found in those authorities to 
which he had been instructed to apply 
for constitutional information. From these 
authorities he had learned, that the hap- 
piness of the people under our form of 
government would be best promoted by a 
strong executive, and a House of Com- 
mons freely chosen, and subject to no undue 
or unconstitutional influence. By the 
measures now sought to be introduced, 
oligarchy, the worst of all possible forms 
of government, was, in fact, introduced. 
The hon. baronet again reverted to the 
administration of Mr. Pitt, asserting that 
its effects were as injurious to the inde- 
pendence of Europe as they were ruinous 
to his native country—an administration 
attended with continental desolation and 
domestic calamity —an administration, 
which had reduced the people of this 
country almost to the condition of the 
Romans under their worst emperors, when, 
as the historian expressed it, they were 
** odio et terrori servi’?’?—an administration, 
which, by its persecution of the rights and 
liberties of the subject, had realised in 
this land of freedom a system of terror 
not to be exceeded by the atrocious 
crimes of Robespiere. He was now, hiow- 
ever, inclined to look forward to better 
days. The times of delusion were rapidly 
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passing away; and the people of this 
country, if restored to their rights, would 


be able to maintain them 
assailants, 
Mr. Ponsonby rose to make an observa. 
tion on what had fallen from gentlemen 
on both sides of the House, with respect 
to the memories of the great statesmen so 
frequently, and, in his mind, so unneces. 
sarily, introduced. It would be wise to 
bury in eternal oblivion all -animosities 
arising from the rivalship of the great 
men alluded to. . Thé question of compa- 
rison had been introduced 
equer ; but, 

as that was ‘foreign from the question be- 
fore them, he would carefully avoid it. 
Their frailties should now rest in oblivion, 
their errors should not be mentioned, 
From this idea, he regretted extremely 
the language of the right hon. gent. (Mr. 
Canning), as well as that which it had 
called forth from his hon. and learned 
friend. But in defending the memory of 
his departed friend, the right hon. gent, 
had endeavoured to fasten an insinuation 
on the memory of his illustrious friend, 
which, from a thorough knowledge of the 
mind of Mr. Fox, he knew to be destitute 
of foundation. In atone of triumph he 


against any 


had asked if this propensity to calumny _ 


was to be the mark of a Foxite; but 
from a long acquaintance with him he 
could say, that of all his virtues none was 
so conspicuous as his entire exemption 
from the low and grovelling passion of 
malignity. He hoped that the right hon. 
gent. would see the injustice of charging 
his side of the House with aspersions on 


the memory of his friend. It certainly 


was far from his intention to heap obloquy ‘ 
on his memory ; he hoped, therefore, that. 
the language of gentlemen on both sides 
would be free from any aspersions of this 
nature, and more temperate and more 
coneiliating. 

Mr. Canning expressed his approbation 
of the conduct of the right hon. gent. ; 
such an acknowledgment was all he de- 
sired. : 

Mr. Whitbread, in reference to what had 
fallen from the right hon. gent. opposite, . 
who seemed to consider himself as exclu- 
sively the friend of Mr. Pitt, rose te say, 
that (though he did not look upon himself 
as exclusively the friend of Mr. Fox), he 
did not wish himself to be regarded as in- 
cluded in the acknowledgment made by 
his right hon. friend. 
The question being loudly called for 
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ngers were ordered to withdraw. The 
pose sien made by lord Porchester was 
negatived without a division ; so that the 
first, second, third, and fourth Resolutions 
passed, as originally proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Upon the 
fifth Resolution, which had been amended 
in the Committee by a majority of 13 (see 
p. 598), the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
divided the House, and his amendment, 
‘which went to restore it to its original 
state (see p. 550,) was negatived upon a 
division by a majority of three. 
For the fifth Resolution as amended in 
the Committée 
Against it 214 
Majority 3 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, Janyary 3. 
[REsoLUTIONS RESPECTING THE REGEN- 
cy.) Lord Clive, accompanied by several 
‘members, was introduced to the bar, when 
he delivered a Message from the Com- 
mons, requesting a Conference with their 
lordships. The Lord Chancellor put the 
uestion, which being carried affirmatively, 
e messengers of the Commons were in- 
formed, that their lordships had agreed to 
hold the desired Conference, and that the 
same should be presently held inthe Paint- 
ed Chamber. The messengers having 
retired from the bar, a deputation was ap- 
pointed to manage the Conference on. the 
art of their lordships, consisting of the 
Pe President, the Lord Privy Seal, earl 
_ Graham, earl of Liverpool, the bishop of 
Killala, and lord Walsingham, and their 
lordships proceeded to the Painted Cham- 
ber for the purpose. The House then ad- 
journed during pleasure. 
| After a few minutes had elapsed, the 
deputation returned, and the Pledes re- 
suming, the Lord President acquainted the 
House, that the desired Conference was 
held with the Commons, who communi- 
cated certain Resolutions voted by that 
House, to which they requested the con- 
currence of their lordships, and which he 
moved might then be read by the clerk. 
The Resolutions voted last night by the 
House of Commons were then read, after 
which, the earl of Liverpool moved, That 
‘this House do to-morrow resolve itselfinto 
a Committee to take into consideration the 
State of the Nation, and. that the Resolu- 
tions now communicated to their lordships 
by the Commons, be referred to the said 
Committee—Ordered, 
VOL, XVIII, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. | 
‘Thursday, January 3. 


{Issuzs or Pustic Money For THs 
Army ann Navy.] The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated to the House, that out of 
the present unhappy circumstances of the 
country, a difficulty had arisen, respecting 
the Issue from the exchequer of certain 
sums for the use of the Army and Navy. 
He begged the House would bear inmind, 
that the sums which he had mentioned had 
been expressly appropriated by parliament 
to the naval and military services. . The 
difficulty to which he alluded had arisen 
between the Treasury and the Exchequer, 
and he felt it his duty to bring the subject 


House to do that which was necessary for 
the public service, which, under the ex- 
isting circumstances, required a Resolu- 


proceeding of the executive government. 
He begged leave to state, that in what he 
had now said, and in what he might here- 
after say on this subject, it was by no 
means his intention to impute blame to 
the person who had differed from him and 
the Treasury in his view of the duties 
which he had to perform ; although he 
lamented that that person had not seen 
those duties in the light which they ap- 
peared to him. He trusted, however, that 
the House would consider it inconvenient 
and unfair to enter into a further discus- 
sion, or even a statement on the business, 
until they should be fully in possession of 
the facts connected with it ; and he thought 
therefore that in the interval between the 
present period and to-morrow, when_ it 
was his intention to bring the subject under 
the consideration of the Committee of the 
whole House (having previously presented 
the few papers which he held in his hand, 
and which might with ease be printed by 
that time), he could not better discharge 
his duty than by abstaining from any 
further comment on the transaction. He 
must however declare, that although it 
had not occurred to him before the pre- 
sent circumstance, that it would be ex- 
pedient to bring this subject under the 
immediate notice of parliament, yet he 
had always anticipated it as his duty to 
submit it to their consideration—not. for 
the purpose of obtaining a previous vote of 
indemnity, but, having incurred the ree 
sponsibility of action, with the view of 
calling on the House to determine whether | 
or ~ ministers had acted justifiably in 
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taking the measures which they had 
adopted? If there was any ebjection on 
the other side of the House to,his making 
‘the present motion without notice, in- 
* jurious as the delay might be, he would 
content himself with giving notice of the 
motion for to-morrow. (Cries of no, no!) 
As’no objection of that kind appeared to 
éxist, he ‘woaldl move—' That there be 
laid before the House a copy of the War- 
rant from thé lords ‘commissioners of the 
treasury directed to the auditor of the 
exchequer, dated the 31st of December, 
1810: together with. copies of the’ cor- 
tespondence that has’ taken place between 
the lords ‘of the treasury, amid ‘the auditor 
of the exchequer, relative thereto.” 
“ Mr. Ponsonby observed, that the right 
hon: gent,’ had certainly ‘mistaken the sen- 
timents of himself and of his friends, if 
he conceived that they would object tothe 
motion on the ground of due notice of it 
hot having been given. “The right hon. 
gent. had said enough: to prevent an 
such idea from being entertained on their 
part. The urgency of the case was evi- 
- dently such as to exempt the motion from 
the ordinary form of the House. The 
‘ right hon. gent. had expressed his in- 
tention of moving that these papers, when 
presented, should be printed. He was of 
course aware that it was impossible for 
him (Mr. Ponsonby) to be in. possession 
of all the facts of the case ; and he trust- 
ed therefore that the right hon. gent. had 
moved for all the documents which were 
necessary to render the House complete] 
masters of the subject. In his mind, it 
would have been much better had the 
Treasury applied at an earlier period to 
the Exchequer, to ascertain the conduct 
which it was likely the latter would pur- 
sue. It was very imprudent to postpone 
such an application until the period when 
the issue of money was immediately wanted 
for the- public service. Had the right 
hon. gent. made this application some 
weeks ago, he would probably by this 
time have been put in possession of the 
expedient for which he now sought. On 
a former occasion the right hon. gent. had 
declared, that no pablic inconvenience was 
likely ‘to arise from the adjournment to 
which he persuaded the House to agree. 
In that opinion the right bon. gent. was 
ee sincere. But what had just been 
rought ynder the notice of the House 
proved that a very great inconvenience 
to the public service was likely to accrue. 
For the right. hon. gent. said, that the 
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issue to which he alluded was immedi« 
ately wanted for an important branch of 
the public seryice. .Now, surely, wag 
no slight inconyenience that the House 
should be called upon to deliver it on a 
motion ofsuch primary consequence, when 
wholly unapprised of the mode which i 
was probable the right hon. gent. mite 
propose to obviate the.difficulty. That - 
the'public service must be provided for 
was evident. ‘[hey could never suffer 
the navy and army to want the necessary 
means of subsistence, but then they ought 
to have been in earlier possession of ‘the 
means of judging asto the most satis. 
factory mode of olktaining this object. 
He therefore repeated his regret, that the 
right hon. gent. had not agitated the sub- 
ject at an earlier period. 
Mr. Tierney wished to. know if the House 
was to understand that the correspondence 
for which the right hon. gent. was about 
to move, comprised in it an official ex- 
planation of the whole of the difficulty 
which had occurred? If it did not, the de- 
fect might possibly be supplied by moy- 
ing for some additional document. 
~ The Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed 
his thanks to the two right hon. gentlemen 
for the forbearance which they had shown 
on the subject. In answer tothe first, he 
declared his conviction that he should be 
able to show to-morrow that he had not 
been guilty of any uthecessary delay. In 
answer to the second, he must say, that he 
did not know that the correspondence for 
which he was about to move would con- 
tain any document completely satisfac- 
tory asto the cause of the existing diffi- 
culty. He would take the liberty of ex- 
plaining that cause to the House in a few 
words ; and if they should be of opinion 
that something more formal was necessary 
than his verbal explanation, he would en-. 
deavour, if possible, to procure a docu- 
ment on the subject. The Exchequer 
Act required that the issue of: public 
‘money should be under the Great Seal, or 
under the Privy Seal, or by authority of 
an act of parliament. It had appeared 
‘to him, with reference to that Act, that 
the warrant of: the Treasury would have 
been sufficient; but he must accompany 
the declaration of this opinion with an 
acknowledgment that the Attorney and 
Solicitor General had stated it to him to 
be their opinion that such warrant would 
‘not be strictly legal. There had been no 
‘instance of an issue under the Great Seal, 
unless for civil purposes. With this con- 
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sideration he had thought that it would be 

roper to’use the Privy-Seal. The use of 
tlie Privy Seal had two advantages; the 
first, that when once the warrant under the 
privy seal had gone to the Exchequer, it 
was to all intents and purposes a legal in- 
strument, although the person by whom it 
had been issued might be hanged for is- 
suing it. The Keeper of the Privy Seal 
was willing to undertake this responsi- 
bility, but he was not the only responsible 

erson; the signature of the Clerk of the 
Privy Seal (Mr. Larpent) was: also ne- 
cessary, and this gentleman did not think 
himself justified by his oath of office in 
taking this step. Therefore, although he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) was 
willing to take all the responsibility on 
himself, yet, owing to this circumstance, 
the Exchequer would of course object 
to an instrument coming before them with- 
out the necessary formalities. Nothing 
therefore remained but that heshould apply 
to that House for a Resolution to obviate 
the difficulty. Should they not consider 
his explanation sufficient, he would en- 


déeavour to prevail on the officer whom he 


had mentioned to write a short official 
note, expressive of the incompatibility 
which he felt between his oath of office 
and the preparation of the instrument re- 
quired of him. 

Mr. Tierney preferred having’ the note 
frém the Clerk onthe table, as it was .ma- 
terial that the’ discussion on this subject 
should be founded on official documents. 

Mr. Scrope Barnard required some fur- 
ther explanation of the transaction. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer declined 
entering intoany further details until\to- 
morrow. He would endeavour to obtain 
as good a document from the Clerk of the 
Privy Seal as he could, but he trusted that 
this circumstance would not occasion any 
delay, as it was material that the question 
should be decided upon to-morrow. 

The motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was then agreed to. After 
which the Papers were presented and or- 
dered to be printed. The following are 
Copies of the said Papers: 

CORRESPONDENCE 
Between the Lords of his Majesty's Trea- 
sury and the Auditor of the Exchequer 
respecting the Issue of Money, for the 
Service of the Army and Navy: 
No. I—Warrant—Z£. 500,000.—Bank of 

England ; on account of the ‘Treasurer 

of ‘the Navy. 
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After our hearty commendations :— 
Whereas by an act passed in the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, intitled, “ An act for 
granting to his Majesty certain sums of 
money out of the Consolidated Fund of 
Great Britain, and for applying certain’ 
monies therein mentioned, for the service 
of the year 1810, and for further appro- 
ptiating the supplies granted in this 
Session of Parliament,’ the sum of 
19,237,934). 5s. 11d. was granted ~to his 
Majesty, for and towards the naval ser-. 
vices therein more particularly mentionéd : 
And whereas it appears by a joint resolu- 
tion of the Houses of Lords and Commons, 
that, “ His Majesty is prevented by his, 
present indisposition from coming to his 
Parliament, and from attending to public, 
business, and that the personal exercise of 
the Royal Authority by his Majesty, is 
thereby for the present interrupted ;” 


And whereas it is indispensably necessary 


for his Majesty’s service, that the sums 
granted as aforesaid should be issaed and 


applied for the purposes authorized by 


the said Act; and that for the urgent and 
pressing’ demands of'the Navy it is ne- 
cessary, in order to prevent the manifest 
and serious injury which the public ser- 
vicé would sustain if such issue of money 
were not made, that the’ sum of 500,000/. 
should be forthwith issued for the service 
of the navy: And whereas during the 
continuance of his Majesty’s indisposition, 
and previous to any authority being ob- 
tained by Act of parliament to authorize 
the signature of his Majesty’s name of 
the application of his Privy Seal, the or- 
dinary and accustomed mode of issuing’ 
monéy out of the Exchequer cannot be 
pursued ; and whereas by the said recited 
Act certain sums therein mentioned aré 
directed to be issued and applied for and 
towards making good the ‘supply granted 
to his Majesty ; and the Commissioners of 
his Majesty’s Treasury, now or for the 
time being, or any three or more of them, 
or the High Treasurer for the time being, 
ate or is thereby’or by other acts therein 
recited, authorised and empowered to issué 
and apply the same accordingly: These 
are therefore, under the particular exi- 
gency of the case, to pray and‘ require 
you to draw an order for paying under 
the Governor and Company of the Bank 
of England, upon account of the right ho- 
nourable George Rose, Treasurer of his 
Majésty’s navy, or of the treasurer thereof 
for the time being, any. sum or sums’ of 
money not exceeding in the whole the 
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sum of five hundred thousand pounds, by 
way of imprest and upon account, for the 
service of the Navy and the victualling 
thereof; and let the said order be satisfied 
cut of any the treasure or revenue in the 
receipt of the Exchequer, applicable to 
the uses and purposes abovementioned : 
for which this shall be your warrant. 
Whitehall Treasury Chambers, the 31st 
day of December 1810. (Signed) Sp. 
Perceva!, W. Brodrick, W. Eliot, S. Barne, 
B. Paget. 
To the Auditor of the Receipt 

of his Majesty’s Exchequer. — 


IL—A like Warrant for 500,000. 
. to be paid to Mr. Long and lord Charles 
Somerset, for army services. 


No. Grenvitxe, Auditorof the 
Exchequer, on the subject of issuing 
money, from the Exchequer, for the 

_ service of the Army and Navy, under 
the Warrants of the Lords of the Trea- 
sury. 

Camelford-House, Jan. 1, 1811. 

Fisher has this moment 
brought to me two Warrants from the 
Lords Commissioners of his Majesty’s 
Treasury, under yesterday’sdate, by which 
I am required, in consideration of the 
circumstances therein stated, to draw an 
order for the issue of 500,000/. to the 
Bank, on account of the paymaster ge- 
neral of the forces, and also a like sum on 
account of the treasurer of the navy ;- for 
which issues no authority under his Ma- 
jesty’s Great Seal, or Privy Seal, or sign 
manual, has as yet been presented, ac- 
cording to the accustomed mode and course 
of the Exchequer in that behalf. 

_ Ihave been, up io this moment, totally 

unapprized of ~any intention on the part 

of their lordships, to transmit to me any 


such warrants, but had on the contrary. 


every reason to believe, from what you 
had statedto Mr. Fisher, that the officers 
of the Exchequer were to be called upon 
to act on this occasion under the authority 
of his Majesty’s Privy Seal, which how- 
ever irregularly it might have been ob- 
tained, would have been, in my judgment, 
imperative upon them.. : 

. It now- becomes necessary for me to 
consider the nature and extent of the du- 
ties which this new and unexpected course 
of proceeding imposes upon me; and I 
must for that purpose request, that you 
will do me the honour to inform me, with- 
in what time it will be necessary, for 
aveiding those inconveniences to the pub- 
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lic service, which are specified in the war- 
rants oftheir lordships, that such orders 
as are beforementioned, should be drawn 
and transmitted to theirlordships? Lhave 
the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, (Signed) Grenvitte, 
The Right Hon. Sp. Perceval, &c. &e. - 


No. IV.—Mr. Percevar to Lord Gren-- 
VILLE, stating the period when an issue - 
should be made from the Exchequer, — 
in pursuance of the Treasury Warrant, 


Downing-street, Ist Jan, 

My Lord—I have had the honour of 
receiving your lordship’s letter of _ this 
day’s date, desiring to know within what 
time it will be necessary, for avuiding 
those inconveniences to the public service, 
which are .specified in the warrants to 
which your lordship’s letter relates, that 


‘the order for issuing the money under such 


warrants should be transmitted to their 
lordships? and I have to state to your lord- 
ship, that according to the usual course of 
supplying the weekly issues, both to the 
navy and the army, it would be necessary © 
that sums should be issued to both services, 
beyond the amount of the existing credits 
at the Exchequer, either to-morrow or the 
next day at farthest ; but although such 
is the usual practice, which I should re- 
gret the necessity of departing from, yetif 
the orders could be so furnished asto admit 
of an actual issue being made upon them 
by Monday next, I do not apprehend any 
serious inconvenience to the public service 
from such’ a short delay. I have the 
honour to be, my lord, your lordship’s 
most obedient and humble servant, (Signed) 
Sp. PERCEVAL. 


No. V.—Lord Grenvittz, Auditor of the 
Exchequer, transmitting a Case on the 
subject of issuing Money from the Ex- 
chequer under Treasury Warrants, 
and requesting the same might be sub- 
mitted to the Attorney and Solicitor | 
General. 


Exchequer, January 1, 1811. 
My Lords,—I have been informed by a 
letter of this date from the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that itis de- 
sirable the orders required by your lord- 
ships’ warrants of yesterday’s date, should 
be transmitied to your lordship either to- 
morrow or next day at farthest, and that se- 
rious inconvenience is apprehended to the 
ublic service, unless the actual issue can 
be made upon them by Monday next. 


Under this pressure I have thought it 
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my indispensible duty to lose no time in 
drawing upsuch a statement of the case, as 
my general knowledge of the subject ena- 
bles me -to do on the sudden. If there 
should appear to your lordships any defi- 
ciency or error in this statement, I beg 
leave-to request that your lordships will 
have the goodness to direct, that the same 
should be supplied by your lordships’ of- 
ficers; and I cannot doubt that your lord- 


” ships will then, in compliance with this my 


humble request, direct that the Case should 
be immediately submitted, by your lord- 
ships orders, to the Attorney and Solicitor 
General, in order that I may have the 
sanction of their legal advice and authority 
in a matter of such novel and unprecedent- 
eddifficulty. 1 have the honour to be, my 
lords, with greatrespect, your lordships 
most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) GRENVILLE, Auditor. 


‘No. VI.—Casz for the Opinion of his Ma- 


jesty’s Attorney and Solicitor General 


The Auditor of the ‘Exchequer is ap- 


ointed by a constitution from the Lords 
ommissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury : 


his office is genera described by Lord |. 


Coke, Inst. 106. His appointment states 
his duty to be, that of writing all and 
every the tallies and counter tallies of all 
whatsoever the bills to be made hereafter 
at the Exchequer of our lord the king, on 
all and every the payments and assign- 
ments to be there made; and of doing 
and exercising all other things to that office 
belonging. 

He has no general instructions accom- 
panying his appointment. 

Special provisions relative to his office 
and duties are contained inthe eighth and 
ninth W. 3, c. 28. particularly insections 
6. 8. and 10. to which your attention is 
desired, as well as to the general tenor of 
the several statutes for the regulation of 
the Exchequer, and also to the stat. 50 
Geo. 3, c. 115, f. 6. 

Copies of the several forms of the War- 
rants under Privy Seal and Sign Manual, 
and of the usual warrant from the Lcrds 
Commissioners of the Treasury tothe au- 
ditor, for drawing orders for the issue of 
money, according ‘to the accustomed 
course of the Exchequer, are transmitted 
herewith. And Mr. Fisher, the auditor’s 
chief: clerk, an officer of long experience 
in the Exchequer, will attend you for the 
purpose of supplying any explanation of 
these instruments or any other information 
which you may require. 


A Copy is herewith inclosed of two War- 
rants from the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury, dated December 31, 1810; and 
requiring the Auditor, under the circum- 
stances therein described, to draw orders 
for the issue of one million of the King’s 
Treasure, for the issue of which no.autho- ° 
rity under his Majesty’s Great Seal, Privy 
Seal, or Sign Manual has been presented, © 
according to the accustomed course of the 
Exchequer in that behalf. 

_ Your opinion is requested, by the An- 
ditor, whether the aforesaid Warrant of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, is a 
sufficient authority imperative on him, and 
therefore a legal sanction for his proceed- 
ing to obey the same; or whether any 
and what discretion is left to him on this 
occasion, for the exercise of which he may 
be responsible in any Court of Law, or to 
the two Houses of Parliament ; they hav- 
ing resolved, that itis their right and duty 
to provide the means of supplying the de- 
fect of the personal exercise of the Royal 


‘Authority arising from his Majesty’s indis- 


pyres: in such manner as the exigency 
of the case may appear to them to require. 
Opinion. 

Having considered the several Statutes 
and Documents to which we are referred, 
and the general practice which we under- 
stand to have prevailed inthe Exchequer, 
as well before as since appropriation acts 
similar to the 50 G. 3, c. 115, have been 
annually passed, we do not think that the 
Warrant of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury, is in law a sufficient authority, 
imperative upon the Auditor, nor conse- 
quently a legal sanction for his proceeding 
to obey the same, nor that any discretion. 
is left to him by the law on this occasion, 
for the exercise of which he will not be re- 
ponsible. V.Gisss. Tasos. Prumer. 


No. VIL.—Mr. Harrison to Lord Grenville, 
transmitting Copy of the Opinion of 
the Attorney and Solicitor General, 
on the Case submitted by him; and 

’ stating the urgent necessity of his com- 
plying with the Treasury Warrant of 
the 31st December, 1810. 


My Lord ;—I am commanded by the 
Lords Commissioners of his Majesty’s 
Treasury, to acknowledge the receipt of 
your lordship’s letter of yesterday, re- 
questing that the Case, therein transinitted, 
should be immediately submitted to the 
Attorney and Solicitor General, in order 
that you may have the sanction of their 
legal advice and authority, in a matter of 
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such novel and unprecedented difficulty ; 


and-to acquaint your lordship, that they’ 


lost no time in complying with-your re- 
quest. And I am now commanded to 
transmit'te’you a copy of the Opinion, 
which they have just received, from the 
Attorney and Solicitor General, stating, 
that they do not think that the Warrant 
of the Lords Commissioners of his Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury is, in law, a sufficient au- 
thority imperative upon the Auditor, nor 
consequently a legal sanction for his pro- 
ceeding to obey the same. 
direct me to add,that their sense of the 
mischief to the public service, whieh would 
arise if any delay should take place in 
the issues of the monies required by their 
- Warrants of the 3ist December, appears 
to render it’ indispensably necessary that 
those Warrants should be forthwith com- 
_ plied with, and that they are consequently 
ready to take upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of any act which may be es- 
sential for that purpose. I am, my lord, 
your lordship’s most obedient and humble 
servant. Gero. Harrison.—Jan. 2,1811. 


No. VIII.—Lord Grenville, stating his 
reasons for not complying with the 
‘directions of the Treasury Warrant 
for issuing Money from the Exchequer. 


Exchequer, 3° January 1811. 

My Lords ;—I had the honour to re- 
ceive, yesterday evening, a letter from 
Mr. Harrison, transmitting to me the Opi- 
non’ of his Majesty’s Attorney and So- 
licitor General, on the Statement which I 
took the liberty of submitting to your 
lordships, for the purpose of being laid 
before them ; and I beg leave’ to express 
the due sense which I entertain of your 
lordship’s ready compliance with my re- 
quest. Having fully considered that opi- 
nion, J-loseno time in humbly apprizing 
your lordships of the final judgment 
which I have formed as to the line of my 
official duty on this occasion. It is matter 
of the deepest concern to me, to be made 
the’ involuntary: cause of any, even the 
shortest delay, in an issue of his Majesty’s 
Treasure, stated to me, from such high 
authority as that of your lordships, to be 
important to the public service. If I 
could be satisfied of the propriety of my 
doing, what is required from me by the 
warrants which I have had the® honour to 
réceive from your lordships, there is ‘no 
personal responsibility which I would not 
réadily incur for the public interests; bat 
I cannot persuade” myself, that I could 
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dbey those warrants, without a breach of 
my official duty in that point,’ which ig 
above all otherspeculiarly obligatory onthe’ 
person placed in the situation of Audite 
of the Exchequer ; nor without a High’ 
and criminal violation both of a’ positive* 
statute, and also of the essential principles 
of our monarchical and Parliamentary Con. 


stitution. 


The act passed in the 8th and 9th of 
king William the 3d, cap. 28, intitiled’ 
« An Act for the better observation of the 
course anciently used in-the Receipt’ o 
Exchequer,” prohibits the issue of the’ 
King’s Treasure, except in pursuance of — 
the special provisions of an Act of par. 
liament, or under the authority of Warrants 
under his Majesty’s Great Seal or Privy’ 
Seal, duly entered in the office of the au- 
ditor, who is thereupon to draw the ne- 
cessary orders. In the present instance 
all these authorities are wanting ; and it is 
proposed that 1,000,000/. sterling of his 
Majesty’s Treasure shall be issued on the 
sole. ground of a warrant signed by your 
lordships. Every step taken towards such 
an issue by an officer of the Exchequer, 
but more especially by the auditor, would 
be in open violation, both of that statute, 
and of the accustomed course of the Ex- 
chequer, for such an act your lordships’ 
Warrant cannot, as I now learn from the’ 
highest authority, afford me any legal: 
sanction. I must, I am told, acton my 
own discretion, for the exercise of whic 
I must alone be responsible. This respon- . 
sibility, if it legally attaches upon me, I 
certainly cannot transfer to any other per- 
sons, and least of all to. your lordships, 
whatever willingness you have expressed 
to take it on yourselves. My attempting 
to do so, would itself be criminal; tending 
to confound the official relations in which 
I have the honour 'to stand towards’ your 
lordships, and to annul those checks which 
the law has established to ensure the faith- 
ful discharge of our respective daties, and’ 
thereby the security of the’ public: trea- 
sure.—But I beg leave humbly to submit 
to your lordships, that the law has in truth 
invested me with no ‘discretion’ on’ this 
question. 

The exigencies ‘of ‘the public service; 
which your lordships have condescended 
to ‘detail to me in'these your warrants, 
are matters of: state; of which, as‘auditor 
of the exchequer, I have’ no knowledge; 
and can take no cognizance ; my official. 
duty is strictly limited to an observance ‘of 
the accustomed forms of the exchequer; - 
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and of the laws which have from time to’ 
time been passed for its .regulation. To 
these I am bound to adhere ; and it is on 
the fullest consideration which this pres- 
sure of time has permitted me to give to 
them, that I am compelled to decline, but 
with all due respect to your lordships, a 
compliance with the requisition contained 
in those warrants to which this letter 
refers. 

Perhaps, however, on an occasion of 
such high and urgent public interest, it 
may not be improper for me, before I 
close this letter, further to submit to your 
lordships my view of the mode in which 
all difficulties on this subject may be re- 


_ moved, in so far at least as any agency 


of mine may be required for the purpose 
of those issues; a mode which I am happy 
to think may still be resorted to, even 
within the period which the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did me the 
honour to point out to me, as that within 
which no serious inconvenience is to be 
apprehended to the public service. 

Your lordships have recited in your 
warrants, the resolution by which the two 
Houses of Parliament have declared the 
melancholy fact of the temporary incapa- 
city of his Majesty for the discharge of his 
high functions. If it be proper for me, in 
my official character, in any manner 
whatever to act on this declaration, I 
cannot separate my knowledge of it from 
that of the accompanying Resolution, by 
which the Lords and Commons did at the 
same time declare, that it was their right 
and duty “ to provide the means of sup- 
plying the defect of the personal exercise 
of the royal authority arising from his 
Majesty’s said indisposjtion, in such man- 
ner as the exigency of the case may appear 
to them to require.” 

To this Resolution all the subjects of this 
realm owe-submission and obedience, and 
while it presents'on the one hand, in my 
judgment, a fresh and insuperable obstacle 
to my obeying your lordships requisition, 
it does, I trust, afford, on the other hand, 
the means of obviating any inconvenience 


‘that could arise from any adherence to 


this my public duty, I should think myself 
doubly criminal, if, while the two Houses 
are actually proceeding in the execution of 
such their right and duty, I were to take 
upon myself to decide, for them, in what 
manner the defect in the personal: exercise 
of the King’s authority shall be supplied, 


in so important a branch as that of the 


issue of his royal treasure ; much more, 


if I were to a myself the power 
of dispensing, for that purpose, with the 
express provisions of the laws by which 
my Official duties are regulated. 

But if your lordships shall think it 
proper to submit this difficulty to the cons 
sideration of the two Houses of Parliament, 
they have deelared, that with them rests 
the right and duty to provide the means of 
removing it. With them resides, under 
the present exigency, the power to com- 
mand those official seals, the use of which 
would constitute an imperative and un- 
questionable authority to the officers of the 
exchequer ; with them rests the discretion 
of judging in what other manner they 
may think it more fit to provide a suffici- 
ent warrant or sanction for any issue 
which they may determine to be requisite 
for the public interests; and I certainly 
should not fail to defer to their pleasure 
with entire submission, and to execute 
with the most implicit obedience, any 
orders which | shall receive from your 
lordships, under the sanction of their au- 
thority. Ihave the honour to be, with 
the highest respect, my lords, your lord- 
ships’ most obedient, and most humble 
servant, GRENVILLE, Auditor. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, January 4. 

[Issuzs or Pustic Money ror THE 
Army anD Navy.] The Lord Chancellor, 
in the absence of his noble friend the earl 
of Liverpool, presented the documents or- 
dered yesterday, on the motion of the 
noble secretary of state, touching certain 
issues of Public Money, for the service of 
the Army and Navy.--Shortly after, the earl 
of Liverpool entered the House, upon which 

Earl Spencer, alluding to the said papers, 
observed, that the nature of the proceedi 
to be proposed had not been explained, 
but he had heard it reported that the House 
was to meet to-morrow for the purpose of 
considering it. He put it, therefore, to 
the noble earl whether it would not be a 
matter of convenience to the House to ex- 
plain the nature of the proceeding which 
it was intended to propose. % 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that a ques- 
tion had arisen respecting the issue of 
money under the present circumstances 
for the public service, and it was possible 
that they might receive a communication 
upon the subject to-morrow from another 
quarter. If that, however, should not be 
the case, it was intended to propose a-Re- 
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solution authorising the issue of the money 
to supply the exigencies of the public ser- 


vice. 
The Earl of Moira suggested that, as 
two questions must necessarily arise, the 
one as to the exigency for the issue of the 
money, and the other as to any culpabi- 
lity alleged to attach to ministers, it would 
be more convenient to confine the pro- 
_ ceeding to-morrow to the exigency. | 
The Earl of Liverpool admitted the con- 
venience of this mode of proceeding, and 
agreed to adopt it. 

Lord Grenville observed that it did not. 
necessarily follow that there would be no 
discussion upon the question as to the exi- 
gency (although he did not mean té antici- 
pete discussion) since from the delay which 

ad taken place, they must come to the 
decision of so novel a question. 

Earl Spencer moved that the Lords be 
cupmene for to-morrow, which was or- 
dered. 


[State or tHE 
RESPECTING THE RecENcy.}] The order of 
the day being read, the House resolved 
itself into a Committee on the State of the 
Nation. The Resolutions communicated 
from the Commons yesterday were read 
by the clerk, as follows: 

Resolved, 1. “ That for the purpose of 
«« providing for the exercise of the royal 
“ authority during the continuance of his 
«« Majesty’s illness, in such manner, and 
«‘to such extent, as the present circum- 
« stances and the urgent concerns of the 
‘mation appear to require, it is expedient 
“that his royal highness the Prince of 
«« Wales, being reilons within the realm, 
_ © shall be empowered to exercise and ad- 
“ minister the royal authority, according 
“to the laws and constitution of Great 
« Britain, in the name, and on behalf of 
“his Majesty, and under the style and 
« title of Regent of the kingdom; and to 
“use, execute, examine, and perform, in 
« the name and on the behalf of his Ma- 
«¢ jesty, all authorities, prerogatives, acts 
~ “of government, and administration ‘of 
« the same, that belong to the King of this 
“ realm to use, execute and perform, ac- 
“cording to the law thereof, subject to 
« such limitations and restrictions as shall 
“be provided. 

_2. That for a time to be limited, the 
“ power so to be given to his royal high- 
«< ness the Prince of Wales, shall not ex- 
« tend to the granting of any rank or dig- 
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“ nity of the peerage of the realm to any 


“« person whatever, except such person or 


“ persons as may perform some singular 


“naval or military achievement. That 


| for a time to be limited, the said power 


“ shall not extend to the granting of any 
‘* office whatever in reversion, or to the 
“ granting of any office, salary, or pre. - 
“‘mium, for any other term than during. 
“his Majesty’s pleasure, except such oft 
“ fices as are by law required to be grant. 
“ ed for life or during good behaviour.” 

3. « That such parts of his Majesty’s 
“ private property as -are not vested in 
*‘ trustees shall be vested in trustees for 
“ the benefit of his Majesty.” 

4. © That the said power shall not ex. 
“ tend to the granting of any part of his 
“ Majesty’s real or personal estate, ex-. 
“ cept as far as relates to the renewal of 
“ leases.” 

5. “ That the care of his Majesty’s 
“ royal person, during the continuance of 
“ his Majesty’s illness, shall be committed 
“ to the Queen’s most excellent Majesty; _ 
“ together with the sole direction of such 
“portion of his Majesty’s household as 
“ shall be deemed requisite and suitable 
“ for the due attendance on his Majesty’s 
“ sacred person, and the maintenance of 
“his royal dignity: and that for the bet- 
“ter enabling her Majesty to discharge 
“ this important trust, it is also expedient 
“ that a council shall be appointed to ad- 
“ vise and assist her Majesty in the several 
** matters aforesaid; and with power, from 
“time to time, as they may see cause, to 
“ examine, upon oath, the physicians and 
“others attending his Majesty’s person, 
“touching the state of his Majesty’s _ 
« health, and all matters relative thereto.” 

The Earl of Liverpool then rose and 
said : My Lords, before I proceed to the 
discussion of the Resolutions which have 
been just read, I think it necessary to 
notice an argument which has been used 
—imputing to those who support the 
course proposed by Restriction a want of 
delicacy, and a conduct disrespectful, 
towards the Prince of Wales. I bear 
towards that illustrious a» as much 
respect as any of your lordships, and must 
contend that the fair and constitutional 
way of arguing this question is to reason 
upon those great public principles, which 
so strongly apply to it, without reference . 
to the individual. All of us are agreed 
that the Prince of Wales is the person in 
whom the exercise of the royal authority, 
during the present melancholy exigency, 
ought to be vested; but as, in arguing 
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any question respecting the prerogatives 
of the crown, the personal disposition of 
him who then wears the crown can have 
no reference to the argument, equally so 
in the present case all considerations per- 
sonal to the individual whom it is proposed 
to appoint Regent ought to be kept out 
of the discussion. The grand maxim of 
our constitution, and which is essential to 
the monarchy, is, that the King can do 
no wrong; but the King may be influ- 
enced by those who advise him, and who 


_are responsible for their advice. ~ Upon 


the same principle of the constitution I 
contend with respect to the Regent, who- 
ever he may be, invested with the exercise 
of the royal authority, that he can dono 
wrong; but he may be influenced by 
advisers. We must, therefore, I contend, 
consider this question in a similar point of 
view to a question respecting the prero- 
gatives of the crown, and as, in the latter 
ease, without any personal reference to 
him who wears the crown, so in the former, 
without any argument directed personally 
towards him whom it is proposed to appoint 
Regent. 

With reference to the object of the Re- 
solutions now before the House, on look- 
ing at all the precedents which at all bear 
upon the question, and consulting the his- 
tory of the country, I can find no instance 
of a Regency without Restrictions, except 
in two cases, which were clear usurpations. 
The great principle upon which our ances- 
tors seem to have acted in this respect, 
and which appears to me to be the great 
principle upon which this question rests, 
was the distinction between the permanent 
possession of the rights of the crown, and 
the temporary exercise of the royal autho- 
rity. A distinction founded upon this as- 
sumption, that it was tlie interest of the 
King, in whom was permanently -vested 
the rights of the crown (vested undoubted- 
ly as a trust for the benefit of the people), 
to preserve and to maintain those rights 
unimpaired and without abuse, but that it 
might become the interest of the Regent, 
from the very nature of the temporary 
duration of his power, to abuse the pre- 
rogatives with which he was entrusted, 
and thus to encumber the exercise or im- 
pede the restoration of the power and 
rights of the crown, on the resumption of 
the royal authority by the sovereign. 
Upon this broad line of distinction be- 
tween the permanent investiture of the 
rights of the crown and the temporary 
exercise of the royal authority, appears 

VOL. XVII, 


to have been founded those Restrictions 
which have accompanied all Regencies, 
I do not, however, mean to assert, that 
there is no instance of a Regency in 
which the entire power of Ka crown 
‘was not granted; but in a case which 
has been alluded to, the act of the 


Ist of Philip and Mary, although the 


entire power of the crown was granted 
to Philip, as Regent, in the event of 
the death of the Queen, leaving an in- 
fant heir, yet I do not believe that the 
right of conferring peerages wasconveyed, 
or was intended to be conveyed, by that 
act. In the Regency acts of the 24th 
Geo. 2, and the 5th of his present Ma- 
jesty, I admit that the power of confer- 
ring peerages was granted, but there was 
established in each instance a council of 
contronl to the Regent. It must of course 
be decided eis to the varying cir- 
cumstances of the times in every instance, 
whether it is most expedient to restrain 
the Regent by means ofa council of con- 
troul, or to invest him with the entire 


eee of the crown, subject to certain 


estrictions in the exercise of it. In the 
case of:a minority which might last five, 
ten or fifteen years it migit be more ex- - 
pedient to restrain the Regent by means 
of a Council of Controul, conferring the 
full power of the crown, than to restrict 
him specifically in the exercise of, that 
power. In the case of a Regency 
likely to last only a short tine, durin 
the temporary incapacity of the crown, it 
has been deemed more advisable. specifi 
cally, but partially, to. restrict the 
Regent in the exercise of the royal autho- 
tity. The principles upon which this 
system have been adopted, have been 
these, that with respect to making war 
and peace, the entering into treaties and 
other matters of great political importance, 
the Regent should be unrestricted, Parlia- 
ment having in itself the means of prompt 
and sufficient controul to prevent any dan- 
ger to the interests of the country, but that 
in those jfrepeagatives of the crown, the ex- 
ercise of which is _irreyocable, and wher 
once done cannot be recalled, and which 
also are for a limited time, not essential to 
the exercise ofthe royal authority, there 
the Regent should be restrained. Upon 
these principles were founded the: prece- 
dent of 1788, a. proceeding formed by 
great men, against whom much unmerited 
calumny has of late been directed, but a 
great part.of whose fame and estimation 
in net country arose out of their conduct 
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‘in that proceeding, and which subsequently 
received ‘the entire approbation of the 
throne. I admit that there is a difference 
in the cifcumstances of the country now 
and in 1788, but at the same time we have 
now not only a hope, but a confident ex- 
pectation of his Majesty’s recovery. 1 
admit that there are other circumstances 
which it is unnecessary now to go into, that 
also make‘a difference between the pre- 
’ sent period and 1788, but these circum- 
stances do not affect the principle upon 
which we ought to act in Ganétituting a Re- 
gency, however they may limit the appli- 
cation of it. The time proposed in 1788, 
during which the restrictions should con- 
_ tinue, was three years—it is now proposed 
to cont:nue them only for a twelvemonth, 
before the expiration of which Parliament 
will have been sitting about six weeks, 
when they will be enabled to consider 
whether any further provision is necessary 
to be made, the great object now being to 
rovide forthe temporary exercise of the 
yal authority, and that there may be no 
impediment to the full resumption by the 
King upon his recovery of the authority of 
the crown. It is, therefore, upon these 
principles that the three first Resolutions 
are founded. “On the fourth Resolution, 
for taking care of the personal property of 
the King, it is not necessary for me to say 
any thing, no objection having been made 
toit. The fifth Resolution, relative to the 
custody of the royal person, and to the 
royal household, is, I confess, not satisfac- 
. tory to mein the shape in which it has 
been sent up from the Commons. Nothing 
can be more erroneous than the supposi- 
tion, that the State Offices of the House- 
hold are unconnected with the domestic 
comforts of his Majesty. The fact is, that 
there is not a menial servant in the Palace, 
not any person who in any way adminis- 
 ters_to the domestic comforts of his Majesty, 
who is not appointed by one of the great 
officers of the Household. Would your 
lordships, then, in the hour of his affliction 
destroy the domestic establishment of the 
‘Monarch, that when he recovers he ma 
find himself a stranger in his family? All 
that is asked, is to leave the Household as it 
is for a linited time. I am aware that in 
former cases the custody of the person re- 
mained ‘with the Regent, but in 1788 it 
was thought most advisable to separate the 
custody of the person from the Regency, 
which precedent it is now also deemed ad- 
visable to follow. Some difficulty occur- 


red respecting the arrangement relative 
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to the Household in 1788, and the same 
difficulty stil! exists. We have, 1 admit, 
only a choice of difficulties, and to make 
‘any arrangement upon the subject would 
require a most complicated ‘measure. If 
his Majesty should unfortunately not re- 
cover within a certain time, some mea- 
sure will of course become necessary upon 
this subject. All I ask upon the present oc- _ 
casion is, that the disposition of the House- 
hold, together with the custody of the 
royal person, should be allowed for ‘a li- 
mited time to remain with the Queen, 
‘The time I propose is twelve months, and 
to obviate any possible objection that may _ 
be raised, upon the supposition of any 
influence arising out of such an arrange- 
ment, hostile tothe formation of a strong 
and effective executive government, which 
it is my wish should be established, I am 
willing to agree that the great officers of the 
Household shall not, during the timel 
have mentioned, be removed. I trust it” 
will not be imputed to her Majesty, 
that-she would improperly use any influ- 
ence arising out of such an arrangement. 
Iam sure that she, in common with all 
your lordships and the country, would 
most sincerely rejoice at the recovery of 
his Majesty, and his restoration to the full 
exercise of his authority. Itismy inten- — 
tion, therefore, to propose an Amendment 
inthe fifth Resolution similar to what I have 
stated. Should his Majesty unfortunately 
not recover, it will then be for Parliament 
to consider the measure which may be ul- 
timately necessary to make such an ar- 
rangement as may be conducive to the do- 
mestic comfort of his Majesty, and at the 
same time surround him with a dignity in 
his affliction which his situation demands, 
and which will be most grateful to the - 
feelings of the country. At present only 
a temporary arrangement is asked for, and 
Iam sure your lordships will feel that 
something is due to the feelings of his Ma- 
jesty, who, during a reign of a duration 
longer than almost any other, has invaria- 
bly displayed the most unremitting atten- 
tion to the comforts and happiness of his 
people, and who has been ever ready to 
make the greatest sacrifices, when they 
could in any way conduce to the interests 
or the welfare ofthe country. 
The first Resolution having been read, 
The Earl of Carlisle observed, that the 
upon which the noble earl re- 
i¢d were not applicable to the present 
case. That of Henry the 6th, which was 
the most applicable as to the circumstances, 
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might in the present case be quoted: ra- 
ther for what was not done at that period, 


- than for. what was done. The lords who 


at that time went down to Windsor to as-. 
certain the king’s incapacity, did not on 
their return make flaws and hiatas; they 
did not assume the royal authority, and 
say to those who inquired about it “ you 
ought to be satisfied, because we are respon- 
sible for the exercise of the royal autho- 


rity?’ but the entire authority of the crown 


was,immediately placed in the hands of 
the duke of York, as regent. He thought 
‘it would have been more manly in minis- 
ters to have proposed to restrain the Re- 
gent altogether from creating peers, on the 
ground that the power of conferring the 
peerage ought to rest with the King alone, 
than to propose the present Resolution for 
a restriction for a limited time, as from 
that Resolution the country could only 
draw the conclusion that there was a sus; 
picion that the Prince of Wales woul 
make an improper use of the power. 
Such a suspicion,, he contended, could 
alone be the inference to be drawn from 
such a Resolution, which he felt it his duty 
to oppose. The precedent of 1788 was of 
no value, being imperfect and incompre- 
hensible ; it originated in party violence, 
and he was convinced that if Mr. Pitt, 
whom he highly respected, and his rival 
upon that occasion, could rise from the 
dead, they would readily acknowledge 
that, upon that occasion, they were both 
in error. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne rose, and ad- 
dressed their lordships to the following 
effect: —My Lords, [ rise, not se much to 
put the House in possession of my senti- 
ments, as for the purpose of calling your 
lordships’ attention to what appears to me 
to be most immediately necessary to be 
considered upon this important subject, 
and. upon this important occasion ; be- 
cause, finding myself unquestionably dis- 
posed to assent, to a certain degree, to the 
principle of the first Resolution now be- 
fore the House, but, with the omission of 
certain words, I feel myself disposed to 
assent to the Resolution with which the 
noble earl who opened this debate con- 
cluded his address to your lordships. I 
feel myself, however, called upon to pro- 
pose to your lordships the omission of the 
words to which I am now alluding, and 
which I shall, hereafter, shortly mention 
to the House, because your lordships-are 
not merely called upon to assent to cer- 


tain limitations, objectionable as they are, |. 


in the view which I have of them, coupled 
with some subsequent Resolutions; but, in 
the view which the noble earl has of 
the subject, your lordships should assent, 
not merely to common limitations, pro- 
tractions, or prolongations only, of the 
known authority in the country ; but you 
are absolutely called upon to create a new 
authority, an authority unknown to the 
law of the land, unknown in the practice 
of the constitution and government of this 
country ; an authority untried by expe- 
rience, and of the effect of which we can 
have no practical knowledge. It is in that 
view, my lords, I call upon you to look a 
the probable consequences of that whic 
you are about to determine; and here I 
feel it a duty which I owe to this House; 
and to this country, to call upon your 
lordships to stop, zm limine, the proposi- 
tion to the extent to which it is offered to 
you by the noble earl who opened this 
debate, for I do warn your lordships of the 
evils with which this proposition is 
fraught; and do say, that the track which 
your lordships are called upon to pursue, 
is most dangerous and 
gerous and mischievous to the crown, to 
this House, to the community in which we 
live, and to posterity ; all of whose inte- 
rests it is your duty to protect, for they 
are interests committed to your care, and 
which, in my humble opinion, can alone 
be preserved by your lordships’ interposi- 
tion this night. 

My lords, after attending and giving 
that weight which is due to what fell from 
the noble earl, and what is always due to 
what falls from that quarter, l own I was 
not convinced by his arguments, and for 
that reason I cannot help calling your 
lordships’ attention to the proposition now 
before you; and that I confess, appears to 
me to be the more necessary, and, indeed, 
becomes a duty incumbent on me, as a 
member of this House, when a proposition 
is submitted and recommended to your 
lordships by the noble earl, by which the 
duties of the crown are separated from the 
prerogatives of the crewn; but, before the 
noble earl can expect your lordships to 
adopt that proposition, it is incumbent on 
him, not only to argue, but to prove, that 
the prerogatives which he thus attacks, 
are injurious to the state. He ought to 
point out to your lordships, in what re- 
spects these prerogatives are now become 
inconsistent with the, genuine principles 
of our constitution. eos ; 


My lords, if I am not much misinform- 
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ed in the constitutional history of this 
country, the crown of this realm is a poli- 
tical and descendible trust. That it is, as 
expressed by my lord chief justice Fortes- 
cue— That the king exercises not only 
regal, but also political power ; this poli- 
tical, as well as Tegal, power is secured to 
him by law, and it is to be exercised by 
him for the benefit of his people.’ That 
is a legal principle which the crown has 
acted upon, secured, as it is, by law, in 
the progress of the history of this country 
from the earliest period downward. My 
lords, that power, regal and political, that 
rerogative, that authority, are given by 
fav to the king; for what purpose? For 
the benefit of the king? No! but to ena- 
ble the king to discharge the duties of his 
high station for the benefit of his people. 
This power, this authority, this prerogative, 
are become not more the possession, the 
property, the interest, of his Majesty, 
than the possession, the property, the in- 
terests of the people of this country. It 
is, therefore, incumbent on the noble earl 
who has offered his propositions to your 
lordships, to shew (he has attempted to 
shew, but, in my humble opinion, has 
failed in the attempt), that there are cer- 
tain parts of the royal prerogatives which 
ought not to have been given to the 
crown. Suchi would, I think, 
be at any time, but most emphatically at 
the present time, an hazardous undertaking 
to the ablest politician. Iam of opinion, 
that no part of the prerogative of the 
‘crown, as at present limited by law, can, 
‘with safety to the true interests of the 
‘state, be dispensed with; and least of all 
‘at this time. What was the great point 
on which our ancestors bestowed, happily 
for'us, so much of their attention, care, 
and labour, at the period of the Revolu- 
tion? What, but that of restricting the 
prerogatives of the crown within the nar- 
‘rowest limits possible, consistently with 
the energy of the state? What have our 
‘ancestors been so much employed in, but 
‘that of examining the principle on which 
‘the prerogatives of the crown were grant- 
ed? Why, my lords, it would be a little 
‘too much to argue, first, that we are right 
‘in recognizing the prerogatives of the 
crown as settled at the Revolution; and 
then, to say, that it becomes useless in the 
“hands of a Regent, who must have as much 
“oecasion for tt as the King can have, for 
"ft is for the benefit, not of the King, or of 
the Regent, but it is af'energy given to 
“the regal power of the’sovereignty, for 
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the benefit. of the people! It would be 
a little too much to say it was useful in the 
hands of the King, and useless, if not mis. 
chievous, in the hands of the Regent, 
No, my lords, it must be always useful or 
always useless, in the hands of either 
King or Regent; and, surely, the noble 
earl will not say, there are any circum- 
stances in the present times, or in the pre- 
sent state of affairs in this country, that 
call for a diminution in the energy of 
executive authority ; or, if the noble earl 
were to undertake to establish the propo- 
sition, that the whole of the prerogatives 
of the crown ought not to devolve upon 
the Regent, that some of it would be use- 
less, and some mischievous, what course 
would the noble earl be constrained to 
take? Why, that the energy of regal au- 
thority ought to be different in the hands 
of the King from that of the Regent— that 
what may be good and useful in the one 
case may be mischievous and useless in 
the other; that what ought to be exerted 
in full vigour, in the one, should be sus- 
pended in the other; for, that is, really, 
neither more nor less than the proposition 
which the noble earl has undertaken to 
prove. i 

Look, my lords, at the Resolution which 
isimmediately to follow that which is the 
subject of our present debate, and then 
your lordships must see, that you are 
called upon to draw this conclusion, and 
to declare it ; that there is, in the present 
time, some circumstences that make it 
matter of indifference, or rather, matter 
of inconvenience, that there should exist, 
in this country, a power of rewarding 
merit. That, by the two first Resolutions 
you are called upon to suspend a power, 
which was never before suffered to remain 
inert in this country, a power which 
must subsist in every well-regulated com- 
munity, and has subsisted every where, 
and particularly in monarchies: I mean, 
my lords, the power of calling forth, and 
of rewarding merit. But here itis pro- 
posed to you to provide means for making 
it the duty of a Regent to punish vice in- 
deed, but to neglect virtue—to call.upon 
him to be active in the exertion of his 
most painful feelings (a duty which, I 
admit, must be performed for the public 
good), and to sufler his most generous and 
noble feelings to remain dormant, the ex- 
ertion of which also, I contend, is high 
conducive to the public good. — You call 
upon the Regent to be vigorous and active 
in every thing that is odious, and lifeless in 
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every thing that is delightful to his feel- 
"ings, to. be vigilant in the punishment of 
the guilty ; but, should he wish to comfort 
oppressed merit—should he wish to call 
forth to public notice obscure genius; or 
to put trust in humble virtue ; here you 
are called upon to stop him, this would 
be a dangerous power to be given to a 
Regent ! Such persons are to be consider- 
ed as dangerous connexions, in which we 
are not to allow the Regent to judge. The 
Regent is to have every power except 
that, the exercise of which would delight 
him. It is saying tothe Regent; « What- 
ever power the exercise of which is irk- 
some, you shall have; but whatever is 
“ most agreeable, you shall be denied.” 
My lords, I cannot think that such a mea- 
sure will be assented to by your lord- 
ships. 

But, there is another part of this subject 
which has been ably commented upon by 
anoble friend of mine,to which I must 
call your lordships’ attention again, I 
mean this, supposing you should agree to 
the principle, that the two Houses of Par- 
liament should dispense rewards to merit, 
then you have to consider the mode in 
which the prerogative of rewarding merit 
isto be exercised ; for it is well worth 

_your lordships while to consider the diffi- 
culties which will occur in drawing pro- 
perly the requisite distinction in the dif- 
ferent degrees of merit in which the two 
Houses are to judge, without any limita- 
tion, and that appears to me to involve 

something bordering upon absurdity ; nor 
can your lordships conceive any thing 
more mischievous to the general interests 
of the pubiic, nor any thing more hostile 
to the spirit and genius of the Constitution, 
than to see this or the 6ther House of Par- 
liament engaged in describing what the 
requisites are to constitute a character of 
renown, entitled to distinction for military 
enterprize, as a person who had conduct- 

‘ed himself in such a mannef¥ as to call on 
the Regent to reward him ; for your lord- 
ships will recollect that, although there 
may be some characters whose merit is so 
transcendant that nobody can doubt it ; 
yet there may be merit justly entitled to 
reward, but the shades of which may be 
such as to make it impossible for a po- 

ular assembly, to distinguish them ; ‘and 
ere, I think, the noble earl himself would 
find difficulty in making all the requisite 
distinctions between the different degrees 
and shades of merit, and without that dis- 
"tinction, it will be impossible to appro- 
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priate duly the reward. Itis true, indeed, 
that we have among us those to whose va- 
lour you owe the conquest of Egypt: 
another, whose laure|s have been earned 
in Spain ; but there may be others who, 
although of less renown, and of inferior 
degree of merit; yet have just claims 
upon their country for distinctions and re- 
wards, and this House would be most un- 
fortunately placed, and so I think would 
the other House of Parliament, if it had 
to judge of the degree of reward to ‘be 
given to every individual whose merit 
claimed it ; and yet that will be the si- 
tuation of the two Houses when they 
shall be called upon to judge, whether re- 
wards have been properly, or improperly, 
bestowed on merit. I de beseech your 
lordships to consider the constitutional 
difficulty which you, and the other House 
of Parliament, will have to encounter in 
this respect, if you adopt the proposition 
recommended to your lordships by the 
noble earl. We are now called upon to 
use our own dispensation with the other 
two branches of the legislature, which, 
your lordships must know, is an anomalous 
course in the practice of the constitution, 
for it cannot be matter of information to 
your lordships, that the whole constitution. 
of this country consists of several and va~ 
rious powers. Nor can it be new to your 
lordships, to be told that the various 
branches of the legislature, by their re- 
ciprocal controul and balance of each 
other, produce that energy which consti- 
tutes the firmness, and that symmetry 
which constitutes the beauty of that ‘stu-. 
pendous fabric, called the Constitution of 
England, and upon the preservation of 
which depends the safety of this country. 
Much of that safety, in its turn again, 
depends on the power of the crown or 
upon those who have the controul of the 
crown, or those who exercise the functions. 
of the crown. The question then is, whe- 
ther the present be a period fit for cur- 
tailing the power of the crown? I think 
it isnot ; for which reason I am against 
the proposition of the noble earl’ which 
proposes a curtailment so considerable 
as that of depriving it of the power’ of 
creating peers. 

So much, my lords, for the curtailment 
of the regal power in this House. “With 
regard to.the other House of’ Parliament, 
it is true, that the Regent is to be allowed 
the power of dissolving that House, but 
that is the only controul which the crown 
has; for, over this House, it has no power, 
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and I would venture to ask yeur lordships, 
whether you think it decent for you, con- 
sidering the circumstances of the country, 
and, particularly the present state of the 
regal power, te emancipate yourselves 
from the constitutional controul of the 
crown, which you do by assenting to the re- 
striction against creating peers, by which 
you tie down and fetter the crown against 
any power to counterpoise yours, while 
you allow the crown. power the 
other House of Parliament, by dissolving + 
it. My lords, 1 am sure that such is far 
from being your lordships’ intention ; 
but I must maintain, that such would be 
the effect of your lordships concurring in 
the vote which is now proposed to you; 
but there is still a further objection to 
our adopting the proposition of the noble 
], and it is inconsistent with all the pro- 
ceedings of either House of Parliament, 
as far as I am acquainted with their Jour- 
nals—I mean with regard to a body of 
officers, none of which are under the con- 
troal of the Crown. Upon this point I 
presume the noble Earl forgot the habi- 
tual course of those officers, for they are 
not in any particular attendance on his 
Majesty, nor capable of seeing his Ma- 
jesty, or of tendering any service to his 
- Majesty at present; they are not a part 
of the general system of the country. I 
am sure that the first object his Majesty 
would look to, on his recovery—I mean 
his complete recovery, because nothing 
but. his compete recovery can bring him 
into contact with these officers of state— 
T aay, his first object would be to learn whe- 
ther the officersof his household, and all 
those who had been attached to him from 
- affection, had been under that sort of con- 
troul which is consistent with the interest of 
the country ; that is, under the controul 
of him who bas the direction of the go- 
vernment ; and give me leave to say, that 
it is a little too much to propose that this 
matter should be taken out of, and divert- 
ed from, the gencral current of authority, 
and turned into another channel; but, 
perhaps, it is to be said, that this subject 
is tocome under discussion hereafter, and 
erhaps too, that this restraint upon the 
egent, with regard to the household, is 
to be taken off; that it may be seen, in 
the: course of the year, how the Regent 
administers this part of his power; thus 
you are to sit in judgment upon the ques- 
tion of, how this prerogative of the Crown 
has been administered; and then I pre- 
sume, you are to proceed to curtail still 
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further that part of the prerogative, or to 
take some measure by which that part of 
the prerogative may be altogether done 
away. All which I say would be anomae 
lous in our constitution, would be danger- 
ous’and alarming. My Lords, you are 
therefore to consider, that the Regent 
whom youare to trust with the most im. 
portant authority—whom you are to trust 
with the management of your army of 
300,000 men—whom you are to trust 
with the management of your navy, of 
130,000—can you trust him with all these 
most important matters,and yet distrust 
him upon the subject of the management 
of the Household ?—Can you believe him 
to have the countenance to deceive you in 
the latter, after you had trusted him with 


the former, and he had not deceived you 


in the most important powers ?—= Vul. 
tus nimium lubricus aspici.”—Why, my 
Lords, this reminds me of the story which 
is related of a great man of antiquity, who 
could manage the concerns of a great 
country, but who could not take any care 
of hisown domestic concerns; and this 
restriction seems to proceed upon some 
such supposition as that, in the present 
restriction onthe Regent, with regard to 
the Household ; but here, my Lords, I 
would guard myself against the supposi- 
tion that I intend to attribute to the noble 
Earl any intention to speak disrespectfully 
of the Prince of Wales--I mean no such 
thing ; but it is important, nay it is pro- 
per for the noble Earl to consider the situa- 
tion of the Prince of Wales, and provide 
against the adoption of any measure 
which may be an unnecessary restraint 
on his Royal Highness, and to consider 
what the discretion of the Prince of Wales. 
recommends to him. Now, as to prero- 
gative—what is the nature of prerogative 
in this case? There can be no danger in 
it, for if it were carried to any dangerous 
extent, it would immediately become the 
object of the®attention of this and the 
other House of parliament. Here it is ob- 
servable, that it is considered in these 
Resolutions, that to grant tothe Regent 
controul over the army—controul over 
the navy—to these matters, great and im- 
portant as they are, no suspicion is excited 
against the power of the Regent ; but the : 
moment it is proposed that the Regent 
should have the power of creating Peers 
and granting pensions, that is a power 
which becomes, at once, dangerous to the 
kingdom. Iam sure that the noble Ear! 
does not mean to insinuate any thing Im- 
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proper against his Royal Highness; but 
still I cannot help thinking there is some- 
thing extremely whinisical in the consti- 
tutional jealousy of the noble Earl, which 
is confined entirely to the creating of Peers 
* and the granting of Sinecure Places; I 
know not what the noble Earl may ‘feel 
upon this subject, but of this I am con- 
vinced, that it would be entirely out of 
the power of the Regent, should he wish 
it,to make noble Lords ‘swerve from their 
duty ; buteven this isan unnecessary ob- 
- gervation, for his Royal Highness would 
be as far from ——X as your lordships 
would be from complying with a wish, 
that this House should, at any time depart 
from the line of its duty. My Lords, let 
it be recollected, that if the noble Earl 
supposes the Prince of Wales may be so 
ill-advised as to be prevailed uponto adopt 
any measure hostile to our Constitution, 
the noble earl must also admit it to be as 
possible that the King should be as ill-ad- 
vised as the Regent. If the one should be 
advised to act contrary to law, so the other 
may be advised to act contrary to law; so 
that the effect of evil advice, may be as 
dangerous in the case of the King as in 
the case of the Regent; for it would be 
as unnatural, but not more so, to say that 
the King would wish to place his second 
son upon the Throne instead of his Heir 
fe en as to say that the Regent would 
wish to prevent the return of his father 
tothe throne. As to the Statutes of the 
24th of Geo..2, and the 5th of his present 
Majesty, which have been quoted as hav- 
ing a bearing upon the present question, 
it is observable, that they relate to cases of 
minority, which do not apply to the pre- 
sent case ; but I would ask, is there in ahy 
one of those acts, or is there any one 
precedent that can be quoted, in which 
it is proposed to separate from the public 
authority, a body of persons who are tobe 
out of the power of the Regent, either a 
Regent witha Council, or a Regent with- 
out aCouncil ; fora Regency witha Coun- 
cil, is as likely to abuse its powers, asa 
Regency without a Council?—I ask, if 
there be any case in which that important 
prerogative, of creating Peers, has been 
separated from the Regal Power of the 
country ? My Lords, we have heard much 
upon che subject of restraints on Regents, 
but I am confiden€ there is no case in 
which the regal power, in whatever hands, 
has been so restrained. 
Why then, my Lords, we come to the 


precedent of 1789, of which, be it Te- 


membered, that whatever might be the 
mode in which it was adopted, yet we are. 
ignorant of the effects which it would have 
produced, for it never had a practical 
trial ; it must therefore be admitted, even 
by its admirers, to be an imperfect pre- 
cedent. I know it has been said, and it 
is an easy thing to say, that ministers have 
an authority to proceed upon that prece- 
dent ; my Lords, without disputing that 
authority, with the noble earl, I would 
take the liberty of reminding him, who 
has rested so much upon the authorities of 
the authors of that precedent, that there 
were very great and venerable characters 
on both sides of that question ; and it was 
a case which was not defended upon the 
principle, but on the expediency of it, 
and the expediency alone. The~ expe- 
diency of that day, and of the year 1811, 
are very different considerations. In the 

ear 1789, the principles of the French 
Revolution had not developed themselves 
—principles which have since inundated 
Europe, and swept away all the govern- 
ments and constitutions of almost all the 
states within it—all except our own, it has 
either swept away, or overturned—our 
constitution it has not been able to shake ; 
a constitution which it is recommended to 
you to night, not to destroy indeed, but to 
suspend in some of its most important 
functions ; but, before you do so, [ think 

our lordships will be induced to pause. 

y Lords, the question is, whether you 
will address his royal highness the Prince 
of Wales, or settle that he shall be the 
Regent of this country, with sufficient 
powers, or with the want of scflicient 
powers, to do justice to that most impor~ 
tant station ? Do you expect less protec- 
tion from the regal authority in the hands 
of the Regent than in those of the King’? 
Do you expect of the Regent, less of vi- 
gilance—less of care—less promptness 
of attention—less vigour of execution 
—less watchfulness of public affairs, less 
anxiety for domestic comfort, than- you 
would expect of the King? No, I ‘can 
venture to say for all your lordships, 
that youdo not. You look to the crown 
for protection in whomsoever the regal 
power may be vested, and which protec- 
tion is the great recommendation to’ the 
monarchy. Why then, my lords, will 
you, after you have imposed on the Re- | 
gent the burthen, withdraw from him the 
means by which, and by which atone, 
that barthen can be supported. ‘Will you, 
after you shall have engaged atid em- 
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ployed the attention, and the anxiety and 
care of the Prince—not for his, but your 
benefit—deprive him of the means of pre- 
- serving your interests with effect? Will 
on after you shall have placed the 

rince upon a pedestal, undermine the 
ground on.which that pedestal is placed ? 

_My Lords, I will. not dwell upon the 
_ frightful evils which such a course of pro- 
ceeding would produce. [I trust your 
lordships will concur with me in thinking 
that the last words of this Resolution, on 
the subject of making provision for the 
custody of the King’s person, and pro- 
-viding, that an arrangement may be made, 
not only for the comfort, but also for the 
‘dignity, of that royal person, which 
during his melancholy affliction, is re- 
quired, may be ornitted; but, at the 
same time, it should be marked by that 
peculiar delicacy that may point out to 
every subject of his Majesty, that he is 
their Sovereign, shewing, at the same 
time, our care and solicitude for his Ma. 
jesty. I trust, therefore, the House will 
agree with me in thinking, that after pro- 
viding for the safety, the comfort, and 
the dignity of the King, the rest of the Re- 
solution should be left out, which I move 
by way of Amendment, and which, I 
trust, will meet the general concurrence 
of all his Majesty’s subjects. My Lords, 
it is with that feeling that I venture to 
move your lordships, that at the end of 
this first Resolution, the words—* subject 
“to such limitations and restrictions as 
shall be provided,” be left out. 

Lord Sidmouth said, that objecting as he 
did, to the Amendment, proposed by the 
noble marquis, and to the arguments by 
which it had been supported, he did not 
mean however to enter into a minute consi- 
deration of the speech which their lordships 
had just heard.—He rose for the purpose 
of refreshing his own mind, by submitting 
to their lordships the view he had taken of 
the momentous subject then under discus- 
sion. He found it indeed impossible to 
remain silent, when such a question was 
to be decided, as the mode of administer- 
ing the government of this country, in the 
name, and on the behalf of the King, who 
had sunk. under the pressure of domestic 


calamity, and had been disabled for a time | 


~ by the feelings of a father from perform- 
ing the functions of a sovereign. Some 
persons, he knew, were of opinien that 
aa the consideration of this subject all 
personal feelings should be excluded. To 
such an opinion he would. not conform, 
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being fully convinced, that in deciding 
some of the points then under discussion, 
these feelings would be useful auxiliaries — 
to the judgment, and he should only take’- 
care that they did not lead him out of the 
plain and direct path of public duty, which 
he was determined to pursue.. 
Our situation he admitted to be ca- 
lamitous: but amidst the gloom with 
which we were surrounded, it was impos- 
sible not to find relief and satisfaction in 
the reflection, that the constitution pos.’ 
sessed within itself the means of providin 
for the exigency. True it was that in all 
communities, whatever might be the vari- 
ous forms of their municipal institutions, 
every right not taken away by positive 
law, nor cancelled by immemorial usage, 
remained inherent in the people. Upon 
the people, therefore, at the present melan- 
choly conjuncture, had devolved the right 
of supplying the defect in the personal 
exercise of the royal authority; but the 
constitution wisely required that it should 
only be exercised through the medium, 
and by the agency of the estates of the 
realm, as represented in the two Houses 
of Parliament. It accordingly belonged 
to their lordships and to the other House, 
to provide an efficient executive power 
during the disability of the King. But 
the possession of a right and the duty of 
exercising it, had not been considered by 
their lordships as synonymous: they had 
manifested upon this occasion a delicacy, 
not weak and unbecoming, but wise and 
constitutional; they were committing to 
record upon their Journals the incapacity 
of their sovereign: and they well knew 
that to indicate a facility in. transferring 
Ity, would be to 
create the danger of letting down royalty 
itself in the estimation and respect of the 
people. They had accordingly paused 
from week to week, in the ardent hope 
that such a preceeding as the present 
might be averted by the cessation of his 
Majesty’s disorder. This hope had been 
unhappily disappointed: and it had, there- 
fore, become necessary for their lordships 
to institute an enquiry into the state of his 
Majesty’s health. The report of the 
Committee appointed for that purpose 
was upon the table, and formed the basis 
of the Resolutions then under considera= 
tion. Those Resolutions were founded 
upon the fact of his Majesty’s incapacity 
to come in person ta his parliament, and 
to attend to any kind of public business, 
and likewise upon the strong probability 
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ef which each of the physicians had ex-. 
pressed his conviction, of his Majesty’s 
recovery.. The melancholy fact of in- 
capacity so established imposed the duty 
of providing without delay the means of 
supplying the defect in the personal exer- 
cise of the royal authority ; and to bis 
royal highness the Prince of Wales, the 
opinions and wishes of the two Houses re- 
resenting the estates of the realm, were 
unanimously.directed for the accomplish- 
ment of this great object. It was, how- 
ever, upon the probability of his Majesty’s 
recovery, resting as it did, on the same 
testimony as that which declared the in- 
capacity, and which was therefore enti- 
tled to the same credit that the proposed 
limitations and exceptions were founded, 
and by which alone they could be justified. 
Those who had compared the report 
upon the table with the reports of 1788-9 
must have been struck by the far greater 
degree of confidence with which the pro- 
bability of recovery was asserted on the 
present, than it had been on the former 
occasion. The circumstances of advanced 
age, and failure of sight, which by many 
had been deemed unfavourable, did not 
appear to be so considered by the physi- 
cians now attending his Majesty, and as 
_an additional ground of hope, particular 
- stress was laid upon the fact of his Ma- 
jesty’s having three times recovered from 
a malady of a similar description. It was 
also not immaterial to remark that in the 
former instance all the physicians, with 
the exception of Dr. Willis, upon being 
asked whether they could state any as- 
signable cause for his Majesty’s indisposi- 
tion, answered in the negative: Dr. Willis 
indeed ascribed it to a life of extreme 
bodily and mental exertion, accompanied 
‘with a diet too abstemious,. and too little 
rest during a period of twenty-seven years. 
A statement the most formidable ; as it 
was justly to be apprehended that the du- 
ration of his Majesty’s illness might bear 
a proportion to the period in which the 
causes of it had been accumulated. In 
the present instance all the physicians 
had concurred in imputing the indisposi- 
tion of his Majesty to the agitation of 
hope and fear during the protracted ill- 
ness of a beloved daughter: and all had 
declared that the circumstance of there 
being such an assignable cause was highly 


favourable to the prospect of recovery. 


It belonged indeed to affection to feel the 

extreme of agony from suspence, as it did 

a mind endued with fortitude and piety, 
VOL, 


to be tranquillized by certainty, and to 

ield with calmness and submission to the 
immutable dispensations of Providence, 
From this comparison, which might be 
further extended, it was evident that the 
probability of recovery, and at no distant 
period, was greater on this occasion, than 
on the former: and it was to be con- 
stantly borne in mind that the justification 
of limitations and exceptions was admitted 
now, as it had been admitted then, to be 
stronger, or weaker, according to the 
greater or less probability of his Majesty’s 
recovery. 

In the agitation of the whole .of this 
subject, the two principles upon which 
the mind should be constantly fixed, 
were, ist, That the King was still upon 
the throne, and that his political capacity 
was unimpaired; and 2ndly, That the 
right which had accrued. to the two 
Houses of Parliament upon this occasion 
was founded solely upon necessity, which 
controuled and limited the authority it had 
created. If these principles were sound, 
he was entitled, and bound to ask upon 
what plea of necessity. it was proposed to 
transfer to the Regent those functions and 
prerogatives which it was intended by the 
Resolutions to withhold? It had been said 
by the noble marquis who spoke last, that 
it was proposed to throw a burthen upon 
the Regent, without...granting him. the 
means by which alone it could be sup- 
ported. Would it however be seriously 
affirmed that the government of this coun- 
try could not be carried on, unless those 
branches of the prerogative which it was 
proposed tg suspend for one year, were 
not instantly granted? He must contend 
that such a view of the purpose for which 
those prerogatives existed, was narrow, 
and unconstitutional. -The noble marquis 
haf also observed that it was by the 
energies of ‘the British constitution, that 
this country had been enabled to resist 
and surmount the dangers arising from the 
‘Revolution in France. But did the noble 
marquis mean to assert, that amongst 
those energies the prerogative of confer- 
ring peerages and places and. pensions, for 
life, was to be considered as one of effi- 
cient importance ; and that the means of 
resistance would have been unavailing, if 
those prerogatives had been in abeyance 
fora single year ? Had it moreover been 
sufficiently considered what was the de- 
gree of authority and influence which the 

egent would actually possess? He would 
of coayye have the choice of his ministers : 
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the power of dissolving parliament the 
patronage of the church, the. law, the 
army the navy, and the. revenue ; and it 
might not be unimportant to compare the 
extent of that patronage in some respects 
at this time with its amount in 1789.— 
Then the army did not consist of 50,000 
men; it was now littie short of 300,000 ; 
the number of our seamen was then 18,000 ; 
it was now 145,000 ; and that of our ships 
and officers in proportion : the amount of 
the revenue was then about 14,000,000 ; 
it was now near 70,000,000 ; And would 
it then be gravely reasserted, particularly 
by those who had been in the habit of 
commenting upon this amount of patron- 
age and mfluence as formidable to the 
liberties of the people, that the means of 
carrying on the government, would be 
insufficient, if the prerogatives in question 
remained in a state ef inaction for the. 
period of one year? On this point he 
would dwell no longer ; were it not for 
the respectability of the quarters. from 
whence the plea which he bad com- 
batted had proceeded, he should be tempt- 
ed to say that its extravagance was such 


as to render it unworthy of observation. 
The only other argument upon which the 
ebjection to the enaenee limitations as 


far as respected the peerage appeared to 
be founded, arose from an apprehension 
that, in the language of his noble friend 
_ who spoke last, it might emancipate that. 
House for atime from all constitutional 
controul; in other words, that in the 
course of the ensuing year, if unhappily 
his Majesty’s indisposition should conti- 
nue so long, there was a danger that a 
majority of their lordships might enter 
into a factious opposition to the govern- 
ment, and avail themselves of the restric- 
tions which they had imposed to thwart 
with effect the measures of the Regent 
whom they had chosen; that in such a 
ease there would be no remedy. Sucha 
supposition, he must say, was too oppro- 
brious and improbable to be admitted ; 
much less could it be madea ground. of 
jegislation. He contended on the contrary, 
that to the temporary, authority of the 
Regent, the danger arising from the pro- 
posed limitations was far less formidable 
and less probable than the want of 
them, would be to the government autho- 
rity of the King. It had been admitted 
that whenever power was conferred it was 
right and necessary to guard against -the 
possible abuse of it. Was it then uncan- 
_ did or unreasonable to suppose, that the 
> 
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advisers of the Regent might be desitoug 
from motives in themselves unexception- 
able to acquire additional weight in one 
of the branches of the legislation ? Might 
they not be actuated by a wish, in itself, 
not only, not reprehensible but laudable, , 
to improve the prospect of carrying into’ - 
effect, principlesand opinions, which they 
might deem’ essential to the interests of 
the country ? But farther, was it unwar. 
rantable to suppose that there might be 
persons in the councils of the Regent, and 
his lordship here positively: disclaimed 
any reference to individuals, who from 
selfish motives, or for party purposes, 
might be eager so to avail themselves of a 
short interval of authority, as to acquirea | 
lasting influence in parliament. and the — 
state ; and would not an incentive to such 
an abuse, be found in the uncertainty of 
their own power, and in the probability 
of its early termination ? It was theres 
fore incumbent upon their lordships to 
prevent the embarrassments to which 
their sovereign would be thus exposed 
upon the resumption of his authority ; 
embarrassments which could’ only be 
counteracted by the increase of an evil, 
already felt, and deplored by every friend 
to the constitution ; and which threatened 
to attain a magnitude, which would really: 


place this House out of the reach of 


constitutional controul: He therefore con« 
tended that the transfer of those branches 
of the prerogative, which it was proposed 
to withhold, had not been proved to be ~ 
necessary, and that if not necessary, it 
could not be made, without the assump- 
tion of a power, which their lordships did 
not constitutionally possess ; that on the 
one hand the probability of embarrassment 
to the authority that was to be considered 
as permanent, was far greater than to the 
authority, which on the other, was to be 
regarded as temporary. Accordingly his 
sense of public duty, arising out of the 
most obvious considerations of expediency, 
and‘above all, out of the nature and ex- 
tent of the right and power which’ had 
devolved upon their lordships, and to the 
other House on this occasion, left him no 
doubt. whatever respecting the course; 
which it was-incumbent upon him to pure 
sue. In referring to the fifth resolution; 
his lordship expressed his satisfaction on 
finding it to be the intention of the noble 
earl (Liverpool) who spoke first-in the 
debate, to move for the restoration of it 
to the form in which it stood in the yeat 
1789, with one modification only, which 
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had been introduced in the other House. 


" ‘The modification to which he alluded, 


seemed to him to be perfectly proper, as 
the power of removal from the offices of 
the houshold by the illustrious personage 
to whom the care or his Majesty’s person 
was to be entrusted, might unquestionably 
be a source of influence highly inconve- 
nient and embarrassing to the govern- 
ment of the Regent. He must however 
strongly object to other alterations in- 
troduced elsewhere into the same Re- 
solutions; because they would place his 
Majesty in a situation, in which thére 
would be the appearance of less consider- 
ation for his dignity and comfort, than 
that which was manifested on the former 
occasion. The noble marquis had observed 
that the difference in the persons compos- 
ing the household, would be wholly unim- 
portant to his Majesty, during the continu- 
ance of his indisposition, and that they 
might be removed as soon as a complete 


- recovery should have.taken place. Was 


there, howeyer, no intermediate state be- 
tweeh the one, and the other, which was 
worthy of consideration? Might there not 
be an interval-between the first indications 
‘ of recovery, and its completion, in which 
the keenest mortification might be expe- 
rienced by the knowledge that many of 
the offices of the household were filled by 
‘persons to whose attendance his Majesty 
fad not been accustomed, and who had not 
been of kis own selection and appoint- 
ment? For this reason amongst many 
others, he deeply regretted the change 
which had been thus made in the fifth Re- 
solution ; and earnestly hoped that the 
Amendment, of which his noble friend 
(the Earl of Liverpool) had given notice, 
would be adopted by the House. 

There was only one other point, upon 
which he would trouble their lordships 
with any observations, It was the degree 
of asperity with which his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters had been treated. for their conduct 
on this most difficult occasion. What he 
said arose solely from a sefse of justice, as 
his own conduct had no reference to the 
individuals in the government, and was 
exactly the same as it would have been if 


any other persons whatever had held the 


same situations. But he must say that he 
should have thought them the most pre- 
sumptuous of men if'they had ventured to 
set up their own opinions in opposition to 
the proceedings of a former period, sanc- 
tioned as those proceedings had been, not 
only by high authorities of that day; by 


the late earl of Camden, and lord Thurlow, 
Mr. Pitt, and a noble baron (lord Gren- 
ville) then filling the first station in the 
other House of Parliament (whose record- 
ed sentiments afforded a model of consti- 


| tutional wisdom, and of the most powerful | 


reasoning) but also by the approbation of 
the sovereign, the support of the two 
Houses of Parliament, and the applauding 
voice of an immense majority of the people. 

His lordship concluded. by saying that 
he should vote against the Amendment 
proposed by his noble friend, because it 
appeared to him to overlook or to dis- 
regard the distinction between the tempo- 
rary authority of the Regent, and the per- 
manent authority of the King: but as in 
his opinion, the original Resolution com- 
what was due to both, it had 

is entire and cordial support. 

Lord Erskine said, that he entirely con- 
curred with his noble friend who had just 
sat down, that all the proceedings of the 
Houses of Parliament ought to be founded 
upon the necessity of the case, and that it 
was a case justified by that necessity to. 
supply the defect in the royal authority ; 
but he was quite at a loss to conceive how » 
the repeated delays whigh his noble friend 
had approved of, could be so supported. 
The King’s incapacity was~admitted te 
create the necessity which bestowed the 
right, and which annexed the duty of fill- 
ing up the royal power, and the moment 
therefore that the incapacity was adjudg- 
ed, not a moment ought to have been lost 
in preserving entire the functions of the 
government. The probable duration of 
the King’s indisposition could have no 
possible bearing upon such a duty, more. 
especially when no probable period could 
be assigned for the recovery. The most 
instantaneous proceeding in such a case, 
whilst it kept at a distance all dangers to 
the constitution, could not retard or by 
possibility affect that restoration to his 
Majesty’s health, which wasalike the wish 
of all his subjects. But supposing the pro~ 
bable period of the malady to be a proper 
foundation for delay in the constitution of 
a regency, he was sorry to be obliged to 
say that his noble friend had no ground 
for assuming an earlier recovery than in 
1788, when the proceedings were imme- 


diately ; the physicians had not ascribed 


the illness of the Princess as the sole cause 
of his Majesty’s complaint. It no doubt 
had produced it, which served if possible 
to enerease the sympathy of every human 
heart, but it was stated by Dr. Willis to 
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have only brought into action the malady 
to which the King-(there existed a predis- 
position): had been subject, to future at- 


tacks of which his Majesty would be pro-. 
bably liable. He knew, he said, that the dis- 


cussion of, or even the allusion to this de- 
licate consideration could not be pleasant 
to any one; In speaking to their lordships 


~ upon it, he felt as if he were addressing a 


large and affectionate family anxious for 


. the safety of their common parent, and 


who could not be expected to welcome 
any thing which cast a damp upon hope; 
but their lordships had a great public duty 
to perform, and he could not conceive any 
topic more inseparably connected with it. 
His Majesty being subject to a return of 
illness after a happy recovery could in no 
way affect his Majesty’s return to the full 
exercise of his authority, which was stated 
as the sole reason for all the restrictions 
contained in the Resolutions, but it ap- 
peared to him to render necessary the 
earliest consideration of some permanent 
rule of regency, to avoid the consequences 
of a similar calamity, by which the prin- 
ciples of the government might be shaken, 
and by which this country might be ex- 
posed to the greatest disasters. 
As to the particular restriction on the 
creation of Peers, he should be much sur- 
rised if it received the sanction of their 
ordships. The only reason given for pro- 
posing it in the House of Commons, was to 
secure his Majesty’s return to the royal 
functions upon his Kappy recévery, and 
the very same reason and the same only 
had been also given to night by the noble 
secretary of state. (Here-lord Erskine 
read from a paper the words of lord Liver- 
pool which he had taken down.) 
He repeated, that he was utterly at a 
Joss to comprehend what possible difficulty 
could: attend the resumption of the King’s 


authority at the happy period of his reco- 


very, and how it could be better secured 
(if any difficulty existed) by restrictions 
on the Peerage? It had been said on a for- 
mer night by his noble and learned friend 
on the woolsack, that his Majesty had not 
the same security upon such a melancholy 
occasion as belonged to the meanest of his 


. subjects. He could have no inquisition. 


He had the highest of all inquisitions. He 
had the two Houses of. Parliament. which 
had the most paramount authority, and 
from both of which his Majesty during his. 
Jong reign had received so many proofsof 
affectionate attachment. What possible 
protection could be greater than the inhe- 
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rent protection of the King’s title, sup- 
ported by the guardian protection of 
liament. But it seemed that that protec., 
tion was not to be depended upon without. 
the restrictions on the Peerage. . This 
‘might be an argument in the House of 
Commons, but it was a direct and palpa. 
ble insult to the House of Lords. ‘There 
“was 2 way in which men might be insulted 
collectively, which no individual would. 
submit to. He. was contented like others. 
to look at the Prince of Wales in the ab- 
stract, and to forget all the honour which 
distinguished him, but in what light was 
he to consider their lordships? If it were. . 
to be insinuated by any body to any lord 
now in the House, that for an advance in 
the Peerage he might be tempted to vote 
his Majesty incapable against the full evi-: 
dence of his recovery, and the testimony 
of his own conscience, no answer could be 
given but a blow. It would be the gross. 
est, the most brutal and the most unfound- 
ed presumption of hyman infirmity. Yet 
upon no other ground whatever was this 
proposed restriction introduced ; no other 
reason had been assigned for it, no other. 
reason than a possible, majority of the 


| whole House of Lords, to such a shocking 


and nefarious proceeding. Yet for this 
the constitution was to be palpably vio-- 
lated. It had been properly admitted in. 
a former debate on both sides of the House 
that the present conjuncture had nothing 
of the character of a revolution, and that 
nothing was to be supplied, but the execu- 
tive power: not anew executive power, 
which might be abridged or altered upon 
a revolution, but the King’s legal office: 
supported by the King’s legal preroga-. 
tives. By what jurisdiction then could the 
Houses of Parliament alter or abridge them,, 
until the royal office was filled to abridge 
or alter them by the authority of law. 

He never, therefore, could possibly sub- — 
scribe to the precedent of 1788. But even - 
if for argument’s sake the authority were. 
tobe admitted, the principle of expedi-, 
ency could never with justice to the au- 
thors of that precedent be applied to the 
present period. The differences were so. 
striking, and had been so often enumerat-_ 
ed, that it was unnecessary to repeat them... 
He had always differed from the late Mr.. 
Pitt, upon the policy which characterised, 
his administration; but he had at the. 
same time so high an opinion of the powers: 

of his mind, and of his skill in considering. 
the public. sentiment upon any great oc- — 


‘casion, that he could not help firmly bes 
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ieving that if Mr. Pitt himself had been 
— ao the proceedings of 1788 would 
not in the present respect have governed 
his conduct. Heshould therefore vote for 
the noble marquis’ Amendment. 
The Lord Chancellor, in rising to state-his 
opinions to their lordships, felt forcibly all 
the difficulty of deciding upon the question 
under consideration, but in delivering his 
sentiments upon it, he begged to be under- 
stood as not being influenced by any feel- 
ing of opposition to any man. He had a 
great and important duty to perform, and 
in addressing himself to their lordships on 
such an occasion would violate that duty, 
if he were not to State plainly his own 
‘opinions upon the question. Without ar- 
guing as to the expediency of the discus- 
sion of what had passed in 1788, he would 
say, that the proceedings at that period 
appeared to him to afford a complete pre- 
cedent as to the subject- matter now in 
- debate; relative to the mode of appoint- 
ing a Regent with greater or less powers. 
He was ready then to state, what he had 
on a former night stated, that, as the law 
adviser of the crown, he considered that 
that precedent was fully established by 
the sanction of the King’s Commissioners, 
the same authority which gave to several 
bills then before Parliament the validity 
and force of Acts of Parliament at this day. 
But he was ready to admit that the prece- 
* dent was not so complete with respect to 
the subject of the debate of that night as it. 
was with respect to the mode of appointing 
the Regent. Upon this subject, the House of 
Commons had proposed and passed a mea- 
suse, which, however, had not received 
the sanction of their lordships’ authority. 
Asan individual he should state it as his 
opinion, that, on general principles, no 


Regency had ever been orshould ever be ap-- 


pointed in this country without restrietions. 
This he should argue, not only on the prin- 
ss pe of the constitution, but on the ground 
of such a maxim, being intimately con- 
nected with those principles which placed 
his Majesty’s illustrious family upon the 
throne, and which he trusted would ever 
preserve them there. Ifany Regency had 
been appoinied with restrictions since the 
revolution, he must say, that his mind was 
incapable of forming an opinion upon 
such subjects. As to the cases which had 
occurred since thatevent, he should now 
proceed to analysethem. The Act of the 
24.Geo. the second provided for a Regency 
which might have continued not less than 
six years ; the Act of 4th Geo. the third 


.the creation of a Statute. 


provided for a Regency which might have - 
continued twelve years. He must beg: 
their lordships then to keep these two facts 
in their recollection, as necessary to ena- 
ble them to decide upon a measure which, 
he trusted in God, it might not be neces-. 
Sary to act upon. 

With respect to the cases previous to: 
the revolution which had been referred 
to and.relied on with so much confidence, 
he begged to remind their lordships that 
the Act of Queen Anne only gave the ad-' — 
ministration of the government to the Re- 
gency ; whilst the Act of Philip and 
Mary was to give the powers of the 
verpment to Philip in trust for and on be- 
half of the issue of Mary during their mi- 
nority. Whereas the act of the 24th of 
George 2, an act which had been drawn 
up by the eminent and able lawyers of 
that day, whom he had ever admired and’ 
respected, and whom every man acquaint- 
ed with the occurrences of that period 
must respect and admire—men, amongst 
whom were lords Mansfield, Northington, 
and Camden, that act provided for a Re- 
gency with limited powers. That aet, 
and the act of the fourth of George 3. gave 
powers under the stile of Regent, which 
were unknown to the common law. 

And upon this point he agreed intirely - 
with Lord Thurlow, who sitting upon the 
woolsack in that House had declared and 
well and truly declared, that there was no: 
officer as a Regent known to the common: 
law of this realm, and that it was merely — 
The Acts of 
George 2, and George 3, if he understood 
them, appointed a Regent to exercise a 
trust under responsible advisers. In the 
first place, they severally enacted; that a. 
council consisting of ten, should begiven 
to the Regent not to advise but to control 
him. He had no authority to do any im-. 
portant act of state without the assent of 
the major part of that council; and that 
majority was never to be less than five. 
He should like to know whether any: 
stronger power of restriction could be de- 
vised. The act of the fourth of George 
the third restricted the Regent from grant- 
ing Pensions or Peerages, from appointing 
Secretaries of State, Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury, Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, Masters of the Rolls for 
England and Ireland, Lords Chancellors 
for either, and several officers. specified in 
the act. These restrictions could: not be 
removed but by an address of both Houses: 
of Parliament, This latter act no doubt 
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a the princess Dowager of Wales 
forsole Regent, but under the limitations 
_ and restrictions which he had enumerated. 
‘The Noble Lord, therefore, could not con-_ 
tend that limitations might not constitu- 
tionally be imposed. | 
 Thosé noble persons with whom he had 
acted, at the period to which he had be- 
fore referred, must surely have changed 
‘in principle, and in the Aahite of think- 
ing, if they were now prepared to deny 
that limitations on the authority of a Re- 
t could be constitutionally imposed. 
he particular shape in which they were 
offered. at present might differ from that 
of 1789, but that it was competent to par- 
liament to enact such ‘restrictions was a 
point of so distinct and prominent a nature, 
as to render it impossible that any mate- 
rial: alteration could have taken place in 
the opinions of those, who so decisively 
recognised and approved it at the former 
period. But how was that precedent 
supported ? The 6th of Anne had provided, 
that lords justices should govern the realm, 
during a certain interval contemplated in 
the act, but it had certainly never been 
in the contemplation of parliament that 
they should exercise in any latitude the 
whole functions of sovereignty. So little 
of the royal character were they entitled 
toassume, that it was enacted, by one of 
the clauses of the bill, that the penalties 
of ‘high treason should be annexed to the 
commission of certain specific acts from 
which they were debarred. So much for 
that precedent on which so much stress 
liad been laid. If the. House looked to the 
cases of the protectors, they would find 


no instances of an unrestricted Regent. 


Nothing like the full and entire possession 
of the regal office had ever been entrusted 
to any person acting only in the name and 
on behalf of the reigning monarch. The 
act of Philip and Mary vesting the Re- 

ency in Philip, enacted that he should 
fold the government on the demise of the 
Queen, during the minority of her heir. 
He was therefore merely intended to be 
Regent, and to exercise the royal pre- 
rogatives, not for himself or at his own 
discretion, but on account of the Prince, 
of whose minority he was to be the guar- 
dian. All the precedents sinee the Revo- 
tution further concurred to strengthen him 
in the conviction, that as a peer of parlia- 


ment, and consistently with the allegiance | 


which he owed his sovereign, he was jus- 
tified in voting for these Restrictions, 
which appeared to him expedient to be 
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provided., It was far from his views and 
principles to forget or overlook the im. 
portance that belonged to the prerogatives 


of the crown, “I am,” said the nobleand - 


learned lord, “the subject of a monarch 
limited by the laws, and by my seat in 
this House am qualified, and in duty bound: 
to discuss the propriety of imposing limits 
on any temporary trust of the powers of 
the executive.” 

Where a Regent by the constitution of 
his office owed his appointment to the two 
Houses, it was impossible to entertain a 
doubt that the two Houses could measure 
and limit the authority which emanated 
only from themselves. He needed not to 
say any thing of the practical difficulties 
that existed ; there was nota man among 
their lordships ; who could fail to appre- 
ciate them justly ; there was notan Eng- 
lish heart in the country that could fail 
to do it, or withhold its sympathies, as to 
their melancholy cause. A noble lord 
had cempared the unhappy situation of 
his Majesty to that of a subject suffering 


under a similar severity,of affliction, and ' 


he would venture to say, that should the 
amendment proposed that night be car. 
ried, his Majesty would be deprived of the 
consolations common and attainable to the 
meanest ofhis subjects. (Hear! hear!) « It 


is,” said lord Eldon, “ the pure and cur- © 


rent doctrine of our history and constitu- 
tion, that the politic eye of the Sovereign 
cannot see the frailties and infirmities of 
the mental man. And if the recovery of 
his Majesty’s health be the object of an 
anxious and a wise solicitude, how does it 
behove us to guard against any decision 
which may infringe the united obligations 
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of public principle and private feeling” - 


There might be men, he was not prepared 
to deny, who, in the strictness of abstract- 
ed doctrines, or in the breadth and uni- 
versality of their philosophy, were capa- 
ble of forgetting the personal feelings of 


the man in the discussion of the political - 


and constitutional interests of the sove- 
reign. Some noble lords had boasted 
that they considered the Prince of Wales 
without any reference whatever to the in- 
dividual ; but although this doctrine may 
be very fine in principle, it amounted to 
aspecies of philosophy, the possession of 
which, practically considered, he had no 
disposition to regard with envy. 

With respect to the disposal of the 


Household, he should only observe that it 


ought always to be borne in mind, that the 
officers were never appointed by his Ma- 
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jesty, and of course not necessarily depen- 
danton him. Scarcely a menial servant 
owed his situation to the King ; he might 
say that his Majesty did not receive even 
a clean shirt from any petson selected by 
himself. Supposing, however, the case of 
an interruption of the Kingly authority for 
six weeks, as it might be of four or of two, 
would any necessity be asserted of sup- 

lying the means of the full exercise of 
ali the prerogatives of the Crown? Would 
it be said, that for this period any danger 
or inconvenience could arise from” per- 
mitting some of them to be dormant or 
inactive ? And if no such danger could 
be apprehended, was the definite exten- 
sion to so short a period the legitimate 
source of alarm? A noble Lord, whom he 
did not then see in his place, had thought 
the precedent.of 1788 inapplicable were 
that noble Lord present, he would ask him 
to what precedent he would look, in the 
case of the Regent’s death (hear! hear!)? 
Was not this a possible case, and one pro- 
per to engage their lordships’ attention? 
Looking to such consequences, he must 
refer to the provision made at the more 
recent periods of our history, to the 24 
Geo. 2. and 5 Geo. 3. What, if their lord- 
ships had begun to act in 1789, as it was 
then recommended by the noble lords on 
the other side, and had surrendered to a 
Regent the unfettered exercise of all the 
royal prerogatives ? - Yet, at that period 
the most sanguine of his Majesty’s‘ad- 
visers did not entertain hopes of his re- 
covery, with any comparison so confident 
as they were now authorised to indulge. 
Had they so alienated the appropriate 
functions of their monarch, he was bold 
enough to say, that the resumption of his 
royal authority must have been impeded. 
It was now, he must remind their lordships, 
no longer said, that the powers of the 
Crown were too great, that its influence 
had too extensively increased, ‘sentiments 
with which he unquestionably had never 
accorded ; but on the contrary a new po- 
sition seemed to be taken, namely that 
the authority of the Regent could not be 
left too unlimited. He would simply ask, 
whether it was fitting that all the cautions 
taken, and all the barriers established in 
1788 ought now to be neglected and over- 
looked, and anew system of arrangement 
founded on principles subversive of the 
former, introduced ? And this at a period, 
when the restoration of ‘the King’s health 
was an event more within the scope of 


probability than before. He wished that 


noble lords would take intotheir conscieng 
tious consideration the: reflections which’ 
these topics suggested ; he had’ endea~ 
voured to impress them with all the energy: 
which he possessed, and was satisfied at 
least with discharging what he felt tobea ~ 
most. solemn and important duty. He 
would put it, and confidently put it to 
noble lords; -whether, if they: were in 
the beginning of last week in the same 
situation as on the 20th of February, 
1789, they would not have had much lesss 
hopes of his Majesty’s recovery than they: 
had last week. Yet, though on the 20th 
of February a-commission hadopened the 
Parliament under the authority of the 
Great Seal, on the 10th of March the 
happy recovery of his Majesty was noti- 
fied to Parliament. The statement which 
he had thus humbly submitted to their 
lordships appeared conclusive to his mind : 
those noble lords who concurred with him 
would support the Resolutions moved by 
his noble friends ; those on the contrary 
who differed from him in-his view of the 
subject would agree in the address, 

Ear! Spencer declared his sense of the 
magnitude of the question: on which the‘ 
House was called to decide, but could not 
be of opinion that the bias of personal 
feelings was at all necessary to enable 
them tocome to a proper determination. 
He disliked the argument founded on their 
previous’ adjournments—for he had 
posed that delay which was thus used as 
ge in favour of continued protracs 
tion. He trusted that he was not less 
sensible than others of the sufferings which 
all classes united to deplore, and that the 
expression of opinion in that House would: 
never be so far perverted as to justify in- 
sinuations against any noble lord’s huma- 
nity. He could not help regarding - the 
speech of the noble and learned lord, as 
built entirely on a fallacy that accompa~ 
nied and pervaded every ‘branch’ of his 
argument. That noble and learned lord 
had argued from the regency acts of Geo. | 
II. and Geo. III. that no regent had ever 
existed in the eye of the law, without re-’ 
strictions. The noble and learned lord 
seemed to be forgetful of the distinction 
between a prospective limitation of powers 
to be entrusted, and a limitation on the 
actual exercise of authority. He had also 
studiously abstained from any attempt to 
shew that the power of creating peers had 
not always existed since the revolution, 
however that power might have been 
vested. It was true that councils had been. 
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; appointed, but in all those cases there had | 


been no restrictions, and the permanenc 
of the sovereign power was unimpaired. 
He was one of those who thought, how- 
ever rash and unfounded the opinion 
might appear, that many sinecures and 
pensions might be withdrawn from the 
royal patronage with advantage, when the 
King was seated on his throne, which ought 
not to be taken from the Regent holding 
only a temporary authority. He would at- 
‘tack the royal prerogatives in their vigour, 
notin their weakness and suspension. Last 
of all, would he attempt to injure the no- 
dlest of them all, the highest and brightest 
ornament of sovereignty, whose lustre he 
hoped would never be tarnished by. any 
interruptions or temporary difficulties. It 
was a point on which he was not delivering 
a sudden or premature opinion; he had 
thought deeply on the question in 1783-9, 
and subsequent consideration had served 
to confirm his adherence to those opinions 
of which he now felt himself called on 
unexpectedly to renew the expression. 

{Several noble lords rising together, a 
short conversation took place with respect 
to the right of priority, which was at 
length determined by lord Walsingham, 
the Chairman of the Committee, in favour 
_ of the earl of Selkirk.*] - 


. * The following is a correct statement 
of the circumstances which took place 
upon this occasion, and they are material, 
as having settled an important point with 
respect to the internal regulation of the 


House. After an interval of vociferation 


from various parts of the House, usual in 
such cases, an appeal was made to the 
Chair ; in answer to which lord Walsing- 
. ham said, that he did not consider himself 


as having any authority to call upon one 


noble lord to speak in preference to ano- 
ther, that being a question which the House 
alone could determine. Several noble 
lords spoke tothe point of Order, con- 
curring generally in the opinion, that 
though by the rules of the House, this 
question rested ultimately with the House, 
- andthe Chancellor, or Chairman in Com- 


mittees, had no absolute right to determine * 


it (as the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons has) ; yet that the noble lord in the 
Chair or on the Woolsack ought, in the 
first instance,-to point out the noble lord 
who appeared to him to have risen first, 
and to adjudge the preference accord- 
ingly ; though always subject to the plea- 
sure of the House, in case an appeal should 
be made against his determination. — 
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‘The Earl of Selkirk opposed the Amend- 
ment. ‘The question being now upon the. - 
general principle of Limitations, he would. 
not enter inta any discussion of the criti- 
cisms, to which some of the Resolutions 
might in their details be open: he would 
only observe, as to the 5th Resolution, 
that he was. satisfied with it, as it had 
come up from the Commons; and he 
must oppose the Amendment, of the Seere- 
tary of State, if it went to vest a material 
branch of the patronage of the crown, in 
other hands than those of the Regent, who. - 
is to exercise the functions of the crown. 
—With these qualifications, he approved 
of the general principle of the Resolutions, 
which did not seem to him to go beyond 
the necessity of the case—The propriety. 
of limitations followed, as a necessary 
consequence of the temporary nature of 
the power of the Regent. Some of the 
prerogatives of the crown were such, that 
they could not be safely vested in any ~ 
but a permanent authority. This was 
particularly the case, as to the right of 
creating peers—one of the most delicate 
of the powers of the crown, and so pecu- 
liarly liable to the suspicion of abuse, that. 
at no very remote distance of time, a pro- 
position for a permanent limitation of this - 
branch of the prerogative had actually re- 
ceived the sanction of the House. That 
proposition, indeed, had ultimately been 
rejected; and with great propriety: but 
on what principles had it been rejected? 
—The main argument against it was, that 
the crown, from a regard to its own per- 
manent interests, must be cautious in the | 
exercise-of this prerogative; since every 
instance of excess must tend to derogate 
from the importance and efficacy of the 
prerogative itself in future: an.argument 
which would have been wholly inappli-« 
cable, if- the crown had not been a per- 
marient authority. This prerogative was 
also on the same occasion, defended as 
necessary for: preserving the balance of 
the constitution, against the effects of - 
aristocratic combination—an important 


object, certainly, but one, which can only 


come into view onrare and extraordinary 
occasions. It would be extravagant to 
suppose that in this view any serious dan~ 
ger can arise from suspending the exercise 
of this prerogative for one year.—Upon 
the whole we are justified by the analogy 
of the constitution, in presuming that our 

ancestors would never have vested this — 
power in the crown, except on the ground 
of its permanancy: and it is a natural 
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conclusion. from this, that it ought not to ). 


be included in a temporary delegation of 
the royal functions.—The noble earl fully 
admitted the principle laid down by the 
noble marquis (Lansdowne) that the pre- 
rogatives of the crown had been vested in 
- it for the benefit of the people, and were 
necessary for their security ; and the ar- 
- gument, which had been founded on that 
principle, that it was necessary to pre- 
serve these prerogatives entire in the 
hands of the Regent, would have been un- 
answerable, if the question had now been 
concerning the establishment of a perma- 
nent Regency; but it was not applicable 
to the case of a temporary delegation of 
authority, where some deviation from the 
principles of a permanent government be- 
comes unavoidable.—The consequences of 
this. important distinction had been over- 
looked by the noble marquis: or rather 
perhaps, he took it for granted, that the 
Regency must be permanent: yet the 
evidence certainly did not warrant such 
an assumption. It had been said, indeed, 
by anoble and learned lord (Erskine) that 
we ought to settle the Regency on perma- 
nent principles, because it was stated in 
evidence that in the event of his Majesty’s 
recovery, there would. still remain a dan- 
ger of future relapses. . This circumstance 
must be admitted to open considerations 
of great importance: but they did not be- 
long to the present discussion. No con- 
tingent probability of relapse could jus- 
tify usin assuming, contrary to the evi- 
dence, that his Majesty’s present indispo- 
sition is likely to be’ permanent; and that 
is the point by which our present deter- 
mination must be regulated.—The danger 
of relapse may indeed hereafter deserve the 
serious attention of Parliament: but be- 
fore any national inconvenience can pos- 
sibly arise from this cause, a constitutional 
remedy for the evil, will come regularly 
within the competence of Parliament. 

The Earl of Clancarty did not present 
himself to the notice of their lordships 
from having the vanity to suppose that he 
eould advance any thing of considerable 
importance in the present discussion, un- 
touched upon by other noble lords.- But 
he was desirous of not giving a silent vote 
upon the Resolutions sent up from the 
Commons, and to explain the ground upon 
which his conduct should be governed, 
because, the line which he should think 
it his. duty to pursue, was. not upon the 
whole in agreement with those who had 
spoken on either side of the House, 

VR 


He agreed with, and was ready to adopt - 
the Resolutions of the lower House, as 
they were sent up, and now lay upon their 
lordship’s table. 

He conceived, that placed in the situa- 
tion in which their lordships stood, they 
had a double duty to perform, first to. sup- 
ply the temporary defect in the exercise 


.of the royal authority, and secondly, and 


in concurrence with this, and so far as 
might be consistent with the public weal 
during the short interval for which they. 
were to provide, so to guard against the 
abuse of power during that interval, as to 
prevent the acts of a'temporary, and as it 
was hoped, on all hands, a short govern- 
ment, from embarrassing and impeding the 
march of the permanent authority, when 
it should please Heaven to restére his Ma- 
jesty to the personal exercise of his royal 
functions.—-The bare statement of the 
principle appeared to him to carry con- 
viction with it of the necessity of its adop- | 
tion—No man was less in the habit of 
making professions than he was, he was, 
however, quite as ready as those who had 
the good fortune and distinction of being 
honoured with his confidence, to acknow- 
ledge the virtues of his Royal Highness, 
and he was willing in the fullest manner 
to admit it as his firm opinion, that if the 
whole of the regal prerogatives were 
vested in him without restriction, they 
would be exercised with the greatest de- 
gree of moderation and forbearance ; nay, 
he would go further and state his belief 
that the advisers of his i Highness, 
whether selected from the one, or the 
other, or from neither side of the House, 


would, under such circumstances, be disin- 


clined to abuse the unrestricted authority 
of their principal, and why? because ‘it 
must be obvious to them, that their mode- 
ration and forbearance would be the onl 

means by which they could carry wi 

them the public feeling, or acquire to them- 
selves the good opinion of the country. 
But their lordships were not met for the 
purpose of paying compliments, or of 
acting upon probabilities;. they were 
not, as it had been properly remarked, 
assembled there for the purpose of making 
a King, but for that of supplying during 
an interval, which all hoped would be of 


the shortest duration, the exercise of such 


of the royal functions as might during that 
interval.be necessary to be exercised for 
the public .interests.—The necessity of 


creating Peers, or. granting places usually 


hageaing pleasure, for life, and bestow- 
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ing reversionary grants, could not be set 
requisite during the interval; it 
“could not be denied that the exercise of 
— to do both, might unless restrained 
e abused, and if abused, would necessa- 
rily embarrass and impede the due pro- 
ss of the permanent- government of 
the King, when the exercise of his legiti- 
mate authority should again come to be 
‘personally exercised by him.—Acti 
therefore under a right created by, an 
limited by the same necessity which gave 
it birth, it was the bounden duty of their 
lordships, tesponsible ‘as they would be, 
for any abuse which might occur, not to 
act upon probabilities, but on certainties, 
‘and to withhold in the present instance the 
possibility of acting otherwise than con- 


sistently with the permanent interests of 


his Majesty’s government, and those of the 
‘country at all times inseparable from them. 

Abstracted therefore from all prece- 
dent, if this was an intire new case now 
- to be discussed for the first time, he should 
have no hesitation in advising this course 
‘to be pursued, and supporting a line of 
‘conduct thus founded in principle. 

Upon the subject of precedents he 
should say but little ; he perfectly agreed 
‘with ‘a noble viscount (Sidmouth) on the 
eros’. bench, that with the precedent of 
1788-9 upon their journals, ministers 
could ‘not otherwise have acted, than by 
‘taking this precedent as the foundation of 
their proposal to Parliament.—He should 
‘not detain their lordships by attempting ‘to 
-Te-argue the statutable Regency enacted 
“in parliament, which had been so ably no- 
ticed by the noble lord who usually sits 
~On'the woolsack, all of which, however, 
‘he contended were strong precedents in 
‘favour of Restriction—But a challenge. 
‘been out on the other side, 
vand especia anoble earl who e 
“duce ‘a single instance in which all the 

wers'and prerogatives of the crown were 
_ “not'parted with by Parliament, and vested 

4m those ‘who were to conduct the Govern- 
“ment during;the incapacity‘or suspension 
of the royal ‘authority in theKing. It 
. might, he observed, be a sufficient answer 
“te ‘this challenge, to say, that there was 
nota single instance in the records of our 


‘history where the whole executive autho- } 


“rity and prerogatives of the crown were 
‘ever vested in a single person other than 
‘the King. But, he asked, is the case as 
the noble lords ‘have supposed? Is there 


“no instance of the Parliament having 
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withheld parts, nay even ‘perhaps the 


-whole of the royal prerogatives? He did 


riot adduce what he was going to have 
the honour of presenting to: their. lord. 
ships as a precedent for the House to . 
follow in the present proceeding, bat 
merely as an answer to the challenge of 
the noble lords opposite, and directly in 
point to the principle of restricted Re. 
gency. If the rolls of Parliament were 
searched with any degree of accuracy, . 
during the minority and subsequent inca. 
pacity of Henry the 6th, it would 
found that Parliament retained, if not the 
whele, certainly the greater part ‘of the 
royal prerogatives in their own ‘hands, © 
It ts true indeed, that inthe former in. 
stance the administration of government 
was vested in the dukes of Bedford and 
Gloucester, as protectors or chief of the 
council, anda council named by the upper 
House; and in the latter, in Richard 
dake of York and a council similarly ap- 
pointed.—But there was a wide difference, 
‘as had been justly reasoned’ by the noble 
and learned lord (Chancellor) between 
investing the power to administer the 
government, and placing the whole powers 
and prerogatives of the crown at the 
disposal of any man, or set of men.—Ac- 
cordingly during all those times we see 
the Parliament disposing ef places, of 
pensions, granting an allowance of booty 
captured in war, thus 'meddling with the 
highest functions of the crown, as those 
connected with the exclusive prerogativeof 
peace ‘and war, and farther mm the instance 
of sir John Cornwall creating ‘him a peer 
by the title of baron Fanhope, 10 Henry 6. ' 
And in the latter period during the King’s 


incapacity, and some days before the ap- 
‘pointment of the protector, we find the 


King’s eldest son actually created Prince 
of Wales and earl of Chester, and in-all 
these instances directions were given by 
Parliament ‘that the Privy and Great 
Seals should ‘be -applied for carrying 
the respective grants into execution in 
the name of the King.—Hlow after this, 
‘he asked, can it be insinuated that Par- 
liament have at all times parted with the 
whole of the royal ‘authority in cases \of 
minority or of the San, suspension 
of the kingly powers? e again re- 
peated that he did not adduce this as@ 
precedent in the present instance for Par- 
liament to follow, but as’a complete an- 
swer to the challenge thrown out by the 
noble lords opposite. 
His lordship observed that his reason- 
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ing had, hitherto bees, applied in support 
a restricted Regency, and in faveur of 


the specific. Restriction against creating 


peers, and grantin es in reversion 
and for lifer a therefore vote 
againstthe Amendment to the first Reso- 
lution, proposed by the noble marquis 
(Lansdowne). He should also vote against 
the Amendment which the noble earl, 
who opened the debate (Liverpool) had 
stated it to be his intention to. move to 
the fifth Resolution. 

The neble earl (Liverpool) bad not told 
the House, whether in proposing to leave 
all the. great, officers of the Household 
under the direction of, though immoveable 
by, her Majesty ; it was his intention to 

ose any additional officers of state, 
of the nature of those of his Majesty’s 
Household to attend the Regent during 
his temporary exercise of the royal func- 
tions. If such was not his intention, he 
could not bear that the exercise of the royal 
authority conducted in the name and on 
the behalf of his Majesty, should even for 
a time be stripped of. all that splendour 
and state with which for wise purposes it 
had ever been conceived they should be 
surrounded. If, on the other hand, it was 
intended to give the Regent a Household 
adequate to all the purposes of state; set- 
ting aside any argument built upon the ad- 
ditrenal expence of such an establishment, 
he should conceive any svich arrangement 
highly objectionable.. Called upon to 
exercise the functions of the King, not in 
his own name or on his own behalf, but 
in the name and on the behalf of his Ma- 
jesty ; he conceived that the Regent 
should be surrounded by no state. of his 
ewn, but by the splendour and, state of 
his Sovereign, in whuse name ‘and on 
whose behalf the powers of government 
were to be conducted by the Regent. 
He could not cvnsent to sce a competition 
raised between the grandeur of the Regent 
and that of the King, or the splendour of 
our legitimate though sick Sovereign 
eclipsed and obscured by the Regent. 

If then the great officers of the House- 
hold were to be placed about the Regent, 
to add state and dignity to the execution 
of the trust committed to his discharge, 
it should seem, asa necessary consequence, 
that he should possess the power of their 

and removal. 


he arguments in sopport of the Re- | 


strictions on the power of creating peers, 
&c. were not applicable to any restric- 
tion here. They go upon the principle 


of - preventing the future, progress of 
the government when happily again re- 
stored to his Majesty’s personal exercise, 
from being embarrasséd, and impeded;:: 
but here no evil consequences: could fol+ - 
low even from the abuse of the Regent’s 
power over the great officers of the House< 
hold, and the very same. reason existed 
for entrusting him with the power, as 
signed in, the course of his speech by the 
noble earl (Liverpool) for giving him’ 
power over the political servants of the 
state, viz. that no permanent inconvenience 
could follew such power, as his. Majesty 
might in a moment, om his recovery, ree. 
store every thing to the state most accor. 
dant with his own wishes. 

With the exception of the single argu- 
ment founded on the difficulty of sepax 
rating such officers of the household as 
might. be neeessary to give splendor to 
the Regent, while entrusted with the exers 
‘cise of the royal functions, from those 
equally necessary for the dignity of his. 

ajesty while under the guardianship of 
the Queen,—their Lordships had not heard 
a single argument in support of the noble — 
earl’s proposed amendment, and this argue 
ment had answered by themselves, 
_ by their admitting their practicability, nay. 
'even themselves intending hereafter to 
| propose this very separation: All that 
' had been further urged in support of this 
, conduct had been addressed to their lord- 
ships’ feelings. Bus it appeared to him, 
that those best consulted his Majesty’s 
feelings, who endeavoured to uphold the 
constant recollection of him in the hearts 
of his people : and not allowing the per- 
son who, from the necessity of the case, 
was for a time to be clothed with his au- 
thority and to exercise the royal func« 
tions, in his name, and on his behalf, ta 
be surrounded with any other splendor, 
than that belonging to him, and to his 
Kingly office. 

This appeared to him to be the good 
sense of the thing, most consistent with 
the respective situations both of the Kin 
and Regent, most calculated to accord 
with his Majesty’s feelings, and the most 
coristitutional mode of proceeding, as the 
most in unison with the unity of the moe 
narehy: 

He should therefore vote against the 
Amendment moved by the noble marquis 
(Lansdowne) and. equally that 
hereafter proposed to be moved to the 5th 
Resolution by the noble earl (Liverpool). 

The Duke of Norfolk spoke against the 
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Restrictions in general as uhnecessary, 
particularly the 5th Resolution as it stood 
originally, as investing his Majesty with 


adegree of parade and splendour altoge- 
‘ther unsuitable to his present unhappy 


situation. -In his opinion, very serious 
inconveniences might arise, from curtail- 
ing, in the person of the Regent, the king- 
ly prerogatives. 

Lord Holland then rose and said, that, 
afterall that had fallen feom many of their 
lordships upon the subject of their respec- 
tive feelings and sympathies for his Ma- 
- jesty’s sufferings, he might, he trusted, be 
allowed to lay claim to as large a share in 
the general concern for the King’s illness, 
_ and the general anxiety and solicitude for 
his recovery, as any of the noble lords op- 


posite’ could reasonably pretend to, or be | 


allowed to entertain. He agreed per- 
fectly with the noble earl who brought 
forward the Resolutions, that the two prin- 
cipal objects for which they were to pro- 
vide were, first, the general and para- 
mount object that the public weal should 
receive no injury; and, secondly, that all 
necessary measures should be resorted to 
for the purpose of securing to the King, 
upon his recovery, the unobstructed and 
complete resumption of his royal functions, 
To those two points he was willing to re- 
fer all the observations he had to make, 
and in doing so, he could have wished that 
in the expression of his sentiments the 
noble and learned lord on the woolsack 
had been contented with that or some such 
course. The learned lord, however, had 
not excited any expectation which the 
tenor of his speech had disappointed. -He 
had frankly acknowledged at the outset, 
that it was not his intention or his wish to 
argue the question. He was anxious only 
to convey to their lordships the impres- 
sions it had made upon his feelings, and to 
that extent the noble and learned lord had 
fully succeeded ; but as it would be an in- 
justice to the acknowledged talent and 
acuteness of that noble lord, to suppose 
that he could speak long upon any sub- 
_ ject without arguing upon it, so he (lord 
Holland) admitted that the noble lord had 
argued, but argued in such way as to shew 
that no noble lord who did not approve of 
each, and all of the resolutions, could vote 
in support of the question now before their 
lordships. 

For his own part, he had no hesitation 
to declare that the ground, upon which he 
felt himself bound to make astand against 
the proposed Resolutions, was the. princi- 


ple, that without imminent’ danger tothe . 


constitution, the monarchical branch of it 
could not be deprived of its constitutional 
powers and prerogatives. This, as a great 
and cardinal general position, had not been 
denied by the noble lords opposite, though 
they had contended, that the difference of 
existing circumstances may give rise to a 
case of justifiable exception, and on that 
ground the noble and learned lord approv- 
ed of the restrictions, because the exercise 
of the regal authority was to be but tem. 
however, was the very reason 
why he epposed the limitations, When - 
he used the word limitations, he did not 
mean as operating upon the Regent, but — 
upon the royal authority.. The royal au- - 
thority cannot be limited or restrained 
within narrower limits than those, withir 
which the laws have already confined it, 
or may hereafter confine it. If there was 
one principle of the constitution more 
clearly established than another, it wasthis, 
that the royal authority could net be 
abridged or curtailed without its own con- 
sent; and no measure which had a ten- 
dency, for any period, however short, to 
limit that power without its own consent, 
should ever have his support. 
Here he felt it necessary, before he - 
should proceed further, to offer some ob~ 
servations upon those arguments, which, 
not without some surprise, he had heard 
that night from the noble viscount (lord 


Sidmouth) on the cross bench. That noble 


lord had pursued a train of reasoningy 
which appeared to him to lead to conclu- 
sions of the mest pernicious tendency to 
all limited monarchies, and indeed to alt 
well-constituted governments whatever. 
It was said, by that noble lord, that they | 
had no right to make an unqualified transe © 
fer of that authority, which was the King’s 
rightful property. What! weretheir lord- 
ships then to be told, that the powers and 
authorities vested by the law in the King, 
for the well-government of this realm, were 
the property of the King? ‘They were not 
his property. The constitution vested in 
him no such property ;- but consigned 
them to him, as a trust, to be used by the 
King for the benefit of the people, and this 
consideration restored the question to its” 
true and proper ground. The preroga~ 
tives of the King were a part of the rights 
of the people; and all encroachment upon 
the one, without the King’s consent, did 
appear to him to be nothing less than an 
invasion of the other. The right of that 
House to alter or abridge that part of the 
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people’s privileges might well be ques- 
bat right to have, at 
all times, the monarchy integral and un- 
impaired, as the constitution gave it, was 
indisputable. Their lordships had, in con- 
currence with the other House, passed a 
Resolution assuming and asserting the right 


of both Houses to supply the defect'in the 


rsonal exercise of the royal authority. 
He thought that Resolution at the time in- 
expedient, if not unwise—and now what 
had been the result?—After their bold 
avowal of that right, they had timorously 
receded from the full exercise of it—they 
had reasoned for the undoubted right, and 
that in its fullest extent, and then by a 
gross non sequitur concluded, that the 
greater the certainty and the latitude of 


~ the right, the more cautious and confined 


should be their exercise of it. The high 
tone, in which it was asserted; was imme- 
diately lowered when they came to act 
upon it, and then they confessed as it were, 
by the measures they pursued, that they 
eould do no more than deal out some pitiful 
remnant of the prerogative—some con- 
temptible shreds and patches with which 
they would invest the officer whom they 
professed to enable to restore the govern- 
ment. He would not now revive the ques- 
tion of right, or stop to consider what sort 
of practical commentary the proceedings 
of both Houses made upon the right they 
had assumed, but of this he was clear, that 


there existed one right which no man could 


be bold enough to dispute, and that was, 
the right of the people to the whole con- 
stitution of their country.—The preroga- 
tives of the crown were essential parts of 
that constitution, and when their lordships 
were proceeding to make provision, for 
the restoration of the executive, the people 
had a right to require that the constitution 
be restored along with it. 

But the noble and learned Lord had 
thought proper to refer to the cases of Re- 
gency in the reigns of George the first and 
George the second. He was sorry the 
learned lord had not thought fit to make 
any so pointed a reference to a preceding 
instance, the Regcncy Act of Queen Anne, 
the 6th of Queen Anne, which vested the 
Regency in certain Lords Justices on the 
demise of the Queen, before the arrival of 
the elector of Hanover—in this instance the 
tenure was not only more temporary, ‘but 
the time was defined and known, and yet 
it appeared from the words of the act, that 
‘all power and authorities were vested to be 
exercised in asfall and ample a manneras 


these prerogatives and powers were te be 
exercised by those who were to succeed. 
There might besides have onthe former oc- 
casion been points of dissension, concerning 
‘which all were now agreed, that the Prince 
of Wales should be Regent, and tHatthe 
Prince should be sole Regent.. There'was 
noidea, he believed, of putting the Regency 
in commission—suppose the Great Seal 
was put into commission, this would not 
' diminish the authority of the Chancellor, 
but if that part of his duty which was 
granted by Special Commission, and which 
related to bankruptcies, the care of luna- 
tics, and the guardianship of wards—If the 
King were advised to transfer that part 
of his duty from the Chancellor to any 
other person, here there must be an essen- 
tial diminution of the official power, 
though no injury would necessarily be 
done to the people’s interests by such a 
division of the office, and in this case there 
would be no rights wrested fram the pub- - 
lic, but the restrictions on the Regent 
amounted to an abridgment of the functions 
of the crown, which functions were a part — 
of the undoubted rights of the people. It 
had been contended indeed by the noble 
and learned lord, that the office of Regent 
was wholly unknown to the Common Law. 
But of this he had his doubts. The in- 
stances of the Earl of Pembroke, of the 
Duke of Gloucester, and Duke of York, 
clearly shewed at least that the office of 
Custos Regni was not unknown to the con- 
‘stitutional practice of thisrealm. And here 
he could not help adverting as well to the 
character of the restrictions as tothe nature 
of the reasoning by which at other times 
those restrictions were attempted to besup- - 
ported. They certainly bore upon the 
face of thema republican feature, which 
ought rather to deter than to invite imita- 
tion. Nothingcould be more dangerous 
to that sentiment, which attached them to 
the constitutional limited monarchy of this 
country, than that mode of arguing, which 
held out the throne toa number of candi- 
dates, and seemed to say, that, as in chus- 
ing a coachman we were not bound to 
prefer the son of a coachman, so in ap- 
pointing a Regent to fill the Royal Office 
we were not bound to prefer the son of a 
King. This mode of reasoning, in the 
view he entertained of the subject, was no 
less void of feeling, than the course of 
observation which had called forth the 
censures of those, who had resorted to it. 
In truth it appeared to him that the noble 


| and learned Lord, in speaking of the feel- 
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ings with which he had been so violently 

tated, had been rather too exclusive in 
his mode of laying clainr to them, That 
noble and learned lord could certainly not 
fairly nor justly engross to himself all fine 
and tender feeling upon a sabject of such 
general regret and public calamity. For 
himself he must say that he had uniformly 
observed, that the best test of a man’s grief 
was not to be sought for in the vehemence 
or the frequeney of his expression of it. 
He had rather found, ifhe might judge at 
least from his own personal experience, 
that the affection, which weighed upon the 
heart, seldom rose into any noisy or bois- 
terous testimonies of its existence—that it 
was at once deep and still, and that silence 
was the genuine eloquence of sincerity. 
Whenever he had felt the most he had 
been most silent. He could not, therefore, 
allow the Noble Lord to tell him that as a 
man and a subject he did not feel for the 


sufferings of his Sovereign—if, however, so 


much was to be claimed by the Noble Lord 


upon the ground of feeling, some indul- 


gence might be allowed to those nearest 
and dearest to the monarch, who were yet 
obliged tomake their feelings give way to 
the necessity, and were prohibited from any 
approach to the royal person—this in- 
stance was one to shew that, afflicting as the 
case was,.it was yet to be treated as a case 
of necessity. - 

The m8 earl (lord Liverpool) indeed 
had spoken of the speech of the King in 
approval of. the proceedings in 1788, and 
of the address from that House, as an es- 
tablishment of that precedent; and yet 
the mode of address to the Prince, to take 
on him the Regency, was objected to as 
informal. Here the noble lord went over 
the arguments already before the public, 
shewing that the King’s Speech was, pro- 
perly considered, but the speech of the 
ministers, and but a panegyric passed by 
themselves upon their owneonduct. There 


‘was, however, one cireumstance in which 


the boasted precedent of 1788 could not 
be brought to bear upon the present case. 
Tt was said, that, at that time, the measures 
then proposed had met with the general 
applause of the country. He believed they 
had. .The people might then have been 
pleased with those measures, but were. they 
80 now ?—quite the reverse—the general 
voice of the country was against them. 
The noble lord. (lord Liverpool) might 
smile, bat he assured him, he himself was 
then furnished with several petitions 
against them—-some of them from the 
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up petitions of an opposite kind whem 
Wil jam III. first came to our deliverance, 
He was willing to try it by that test, 


though he admitted that the popularity of » 


any measure was not an infallible criterion 
of its propriety ; but if the noble lord 
was to frequent any of those meetings 
where those petitions had been resolved, 
he would not laugh at them, Yet not. 
withstanding those and other marked dis-. 
parities between the existing circums« 


stances and those which prevailed at the | 


time of 1788, still the authority of Mr. 
Pitt was held forth to sanction the adepa 
tion of his plan under circumstances 
wholly dissimilar—his name was used ag 
a Shield to protect defects no reasoning 
could excuse ; the bare name of Mr. Pitt 


was thought sufficient to obviate every — 
objection.—It reminded him of an anec- — 


dote respecting a boy who wrote a Greek 
theme, which he shewed to doctor Bentley, 
as made up of extracts from Pindar ; the 
doctor objected to the bad Greek ; Sir, re+ 
plied the boy, it is Pindar—to the false 
grammar ; still he was told it was Pindar 
—to the false accents ; still he was told 
it was Pindar ;—to every fault discovered, 
to every objection started, the ready reply 
was “ Pindar ;” and on the doctor being 
moved and more urged with Pindar, be at 
last said, “ Well, Sir, if this be Pindar, 
Pindar was a bold fellow, and you are an 
impudent one” (a laugh). The noble 
lord: next adverted to the absurd appre- 
hension of the King on his recovery be-+ 
ing obstructed in his resumption of his 
powers, and treated this objection in the 
same manner in which it had been al- 
ready answered. He concluded by con- 
trasting the conduct and opinions of those 
who had affected to take such alarm at the 
introduction of a bill to abolish reversions, 
as an attack upon the reyal prerogative, 
and who were now the foremost in fot+ 
warding a measure, the direct tendency 
and operation of which was to abridge 
and restrict the most essential branches of 
the prerogative. 


The Earl of Harrowby, began by-stating 


that he could not agree with the 

baron who had just sat down, in the view 
he had taken of the grounds upon which 
their lordships were to vote upon the pros 
posed Amendment. That noble lord had 
said, that no person who was not ready to 
vote for all the subsequent restrictions, 
could vote for keeping in the words pros 


posed to be left out, It wason the cons 


jimit it, 
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trary, as appeared to him, undeniable, that 


“no person who was not prepared to ne- 


tive every part of the subsequent re- 
Soeietions, could consistently vote for the 
‘omission of those words. No noble lord 


ay ‘had yet objected to the Resolutions re- 


specting the private property of the 


King, or respecting the continuance of a 


part, at least, of the household, under 
‘the controul of the Queen. These were 
certainly restrictions ; for, without the 
subsequent Resolutions, they would both 
under the general terms of the first Reso- 
lution, fall into the hands of the Regent. 
‘It therefore would be a complete contra- 
diction if we struck out from the first 
Resolution every word which implied any 
limitation to the power of the Regent 
‘with a view of proceeding afterwards to 
The noble lord had also stated 
‘an objection in bar to our power of limi- 
tation. He thought that when we had de- 
‘clared it to be our right and duty to pro- 
vide the means of supplying the defect 
of the personal exercise of the royal au- 


‘thority, we had expressly limited our rights’ 


and duties to the mere supply of that de- 
fect, and were restrained from doing any 
thing but appointing a Regent with the 
‘whole authority of a king. The very 
Jetter of that Resolution would not, how- 
‘ever, bear him out in this construction ; 


_ for we clearly reserved the exercise of 


‘our discretion in the concluding words, “ in 
such manner as the exigency of the case 
‘should appear to require.” Besides, this 
‘Resolution was, totidem verbis, the same as 
‘was passed in 17885; and as it was’ then 
followed'by a variety of other Resolutions, 
imposing restrictions, this contempo- 
Taneous exposition of its meaning was 
irresistible. The noble lord had also stated 
that a complete fallacy pervaded the ar- 

ents of his noble and learned friend 


’ (the Lord Chancellor), when he had ar- 


gued from the Regency Actsof Geo. II. 
and Geo. that the whole authority _ of 
the King had never been granted toa single 
person. This was, however, correctly 
true; and the fetters imposed upon a Re- 
gent, by the appointment of a permanent 
council, which he could not remove, and 
without whose consent (in some cases, of a 
majority of five, in others, of a majority 


' Of the whole body), he could do nothing, 


‘were much greater than those which were 
how proposed to be laid upon the exer- 
cise of a few branches of the prerogative. 


‘Such, however, was the importance given 
“by the noble lord to these few branches, 
4 


}that all the rest were in only 
shreds and scraps and patches; for those 
were the terms in which he characterised 
the powers of war and peace, and the en- 
tire controul of the army, the navy, and 
the revenue of the empire. But it had 
been argued, that although the powers 
were not al! vested in one person by these 
acts, yet that all the powers were vested 
somewhere. Even this was not correct, 
for the Regent and his council were not 
invested by either of those acts with an 
uncontrouled power of legislation. They 
were expressly debarred from giving the 
royal assent to the repeal of specified 
acts’; and if there were any simple limi- 
tation, it was sufficient to negative the 
principle of a’ Regency absolutely unli- 
mited. But er ee | that had not been 
the case, he could still contend that those 
acts did not apply to the present case. 
They were passed by a complete legisla- 
‘ture, consisting of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, whose power was entire and to be 
exercised according to their uncontrouled 
discretion. "We were notin that state — 
Every act we did was informal ; our 
power was derived solely from necessity, 
and every step we took beyond the war- 
rant of that necessity was not only in- 
formal but illeg@- e required much 
stronger grounds to justify the grant of the 
authority we. gave, than the refusal of 
what we might think proper to withhold. 
The noble lord had said, that we must 
keep two objeéts in view; first, that the 
interests of the people might be secured ; 
and, secondly, that the King might upon 
his recovery resume his power. In an 
enlarged view of the question, these ob- 
jects were one and the same, for in pro- 
viding for that resumption we were pro- 
viding for the interests of the people. But 
if we congented for a moment to consider 
them separately, we should find, that 
with respect to the first, the true principle 
was, that sufficient power should be given 
to carry on the government during the 
interval ; and with respect to the second, 
that no power should unnecessarily be 
given to any temporary authority toe do 
that which the permanent authority, when 
restored, could not undo. This consider- 
ation applied immediately to the’ first 
restriction, that of making peers. What 
were the uses of this prerogative? To 
enable the King: to reward signal sera 
vices, naval or military. This power 
was withheld in 1788.—Why ? Because 
we were then at peace. It was pro- 
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posed not to be withheld 
of 


we .were. at war; because services 
this nature were the only services in. 
which the merit which claims reward 
could be fixed to a particular action, and 
where the gratitude of the public might 
feel impatient to be embodied in some dis- 
tinguished mark of the royal favour. Ano- 
ther use was, to reward services in other 
professions, the eminent discharge of offi- 
cial duties, or the display of political ta- 
lents ; or to fortify that House by the ac- 
cession of persons of high birth, great pos- 
sessions or extensive influence, in order to 
preserve its relative importance to the 
other branch of the legislature. For these 
purposes the existence of such a preroga- 
tive was eminently useful in the various cir- 
cumstances which might occur during a 
series of years; but could any man say, 
that a suspension of this power for a single 
year could disable'the Regent from carry- 
ing on his government? Look to expe- 
rience—the present administration had | 
been decried by their opponents, as defi- 
cient in strength and power. Had they 
found it necessary in four years to prop 
up their weakness by any such exertion of 
the prerogative, why, then, for one year, 
should it be necessary for the Regent? 
There was, however, another ground upon 
which this prerogative Mad been distinctly 
claimed by a noble marquis in an early 
part of the debate. He had stated it to be 
necessary, in order to give the crown a 
controul over the deliberations of this 
House. That cases might occur in the 
course of time (rare, however, they must 
be), in which the use of this prerogative, 
for this object, might be justified by ex- 
treme necessity, he was not disposed to 
deny., But were they likely to occur in a 
_ single year? Nothing but the declaration 
of the noble marquis could have led him to 
suppose it. But he was now compelled to 
- fear, that it might not only be possible, but 
robable, that the advisers of the Regent’ 
might introduce measures, to which they 
were perfectly aware that the House, as at 


present constituted, could never be brought. 


to consent, and which could only be 
crammed down their throats by the intro- 
duction of overwhelming numbers. The 
noble baron had said, that those restric- 
tions were intended to secure the resump- 
tion of the King’s power. This he denied ; 
in that respect they were unnecessary ; 
for, with them or without them, where 
was the man to be found who would dare 
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$@ oppose such a resumption? But they 


(736) 
were necessary to make that resumption. 
effectual, to prevent such obstacles being: 
opposed to the full exercise of the royal 
power, as to render that. authority, when. 
resumed, merely nominal; or to force the 
King, by the abuse of his prerogative in. 
the Regent, to abuse it still further: him.. 
self. How could he counteract a nume. 
rous creation of Peers, but by a creation. 
still more numerous? If we looked forward 
to the melancholy possibility, stated by 
the noble baron, of future returns of the - 
same indisposition, the necessity of this 
restriction would be still more evident, 
The advisers of the Regent, but for a single. 
month, may fill the House with their poli- 
tical adherents. The advisers of the King 
arecompelled tothesame. This fresh influx 
is repeated from time to time; this House 
becomes the sport of contending parties, 
till tossed backwards and forwards by the. 
impulse of those conflicting waves, its ho- 
nour, its dignity and independence are 
overwhelmed and wrecked for.ever. We 
did not do our duty if we omitted to guard » 
against the possibility of so dreadful, so 
irremediable an evil. His lordship next 
proceeded to consider the Resolution re- 
specting the household. He objected to it, 
as brought from the Commons, both be- 
cause it proposed to make some immediate 
alteration in the household of the King, 
and because it proposed to make. the . 
same provision for the period now -ex- 
isting, in which he had strong grounds 
to hope for the recovery of his Majes- 
ty, and for the possible period, in which 
we might have equal. grounds to fear 
the contrary. No provision could be 
made which, would apply to both these 
eriods: we must either do what. would 
Be too much for the first, or too little for 
the second. But his main objection went 
to any interference whatever with it at 
the present moment. He was happy to 
find that in the whole course of this debate, | 
a reference to the feelings of his Majest 
hdd not been thought disorderly. Suc 
a reference had not been so in 1788 ; and it 
had been particularly sanctioned by @ 
noble lord, whose situation at that time. 
in the other House, made the preservation : 
of order his peculiar duty. They had 
then been told to consider the feelings of 
his Majesty, if he should find that parliar 
ment had availed itself with eagerness and 
avidity even of the shortest interval, to .— 
new model the officers attendant upon his . 
person, and by a miserable-economy, to — 
degrade their Sovereign from those cit> 
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cumstances of splendour which belonged 
to the rank in which he was born, and to 
the station which he stilloccupied.. Yet 
this was what we were called upon to do 
toa certain extent by the Resolution, as 
it then stood. For such was the connec- 


tion between the different offices of the | 


household, from the highest to the lowest, 
that we could not make the separation 
proposed, ‘without new-modelling — the 
whole. This we might be compelled to 
do at some future melancholy period. 


- But where was the necessity to show our 


eagerness and avidity to do it? Even 
without the authority of this great exam- 

le, how was it possible for us to: exclude 
from this debate the consideration of his 
Majesty’s feelings?“ One of our declared 
objects was to provide for the resumption 
of his power,-upon the happy moment of 
hisrecovery.. Uniess our wishes. were a 
mere pretence, and our prayers to Hea- 
ven only an idle mockery, and an impious 
insult, we must consider what would be 


the effect of our decision, in promoting or 


obstructing thatrecovery ! Ifwe were about 
to do that which might, which must, nay, 
which ought, to obstruct it, if his Ma- 
jesty had the feelings not of a King, but 
of aman; if we created a cause, which 
must produce an almost necessary effect, 
how could we justify to ourselves this 
wilful blindness ? How could we avoid 
feeling that, by unnecessarily creating 


. the cause, we were responsible for the ef- 


fect? If this argument prevailed in 1788, 
what ought to be its weight now? His 
Majesty found then upon his recovery, 
that his Parliament had paid him every 


tribute of tenderness and respect, and was 


graciously pleased to repay them with the 
expressions of his warmest gratitude. 
Upon his recovery from his present indis- 
position, what. would he ‘find? That the 
same tenderness and respect has heen no 


longer shewn. If his feelings would have 
been acute then, what must they benow ? 


What must be his additional pangs when 
he reflects, thattwo and twenty years of 
additional exertions for the welfare and 
prosperity of his people, of ‘additional 
claims to their gratitude, had deprived 


him of his best reward—the proofs he 


then received of their affectionate attach- 
ment! What had he done to forfeit itr 
What had been the events of those two 
and twenty years? He had steered his 


people in safety through the storms of war 


and revolution ; and his throne had been 
preservedeven more by the veneration in- 
VOL, XVIII, 


spired by his virtues, than by the gigantic 
abilities which upheld it. His lordship 
concluded by conjuring the House not to 
lose sight of. these considerations, and by 
declaring that he should vote against the 
Amendment proposed by the noble *mar- 
quis to the first. Resolution, and’ for the 
Amendment proposed by the Secretary of 
State to the fifth. hie 

- Lord Grenville then rose and said, that, 
before he entered upon the subject more 
immediately under the consideration of 
their lordships, he felt it necessary to 
notice the manner in which the opinions 
that he had formerly advanced in another - 
place, had been that night exaggerated by 
the noble lord opposite, with an intention 
by no means obscure. It would have 
been much more “manly, if those, wlio 
had intended to embarrass him by this 
manceuvre had not covered their design 
with the. language of praise. Embar- 
rassed, however, he was not. -He had 
ever been of opinion (although this opi- 
nion had no application in the present 
instance), that to purchase consistency at — 
the expence of integrity, could be*gra- 
tifying to those alone who preferred the 
opinion of others, to the approbation of 
their own hearts. Far be from bim sueh 
a wish. The only question which an ho- 
nest man could in such circumstances put 
to himself, and which, in his public life, 
he ever proposed to himself, was, What 
isthe interest of my country, and conse- | 
quently what is my duty ? Never would 
he be deterred by any fear of being 
charged with inconsistency, from deli- 
vering his free and unbiassed opinion. 
If he saw-reason to abandon former sen- 
timents, he would not scruple to avow, 
that. more mature deliberation, and, it 
might be, more extensive knowledge, had 
taught him. that they were erroneous. ‘To 
Say. that any one must be bound by his 
first judgment, was to say that the life of 
that man must be spent in vain, and that 
from the opinion which he expressed on 
the day of his entrance on a public ca- 
reer he must never subsequently deviate. 
The man who could admit this principle 
could never improve. Such had not been 
the principles of the best legislators of this. 
and other countries. No individual, whose 
memory was dear -to the world, ever ex- 
isted.of whom it might not be shewn 
that he had the manliness at some period 
or other of his life to avow former error. 
The history of the last 50 years would 
furnish sufficient examples of this fact. 
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He trusted, however, that no. one would 
suppose he said all this, as applicable to 
the circumstances .in which he found him- 
self placed ; for he declared, that he ad- 
hered strictly to all the principles which 


he: had asserted on the same subject. in. 


1788. Onone part of the subject, and 
that the most important, he had already 
declared his opinion both in’ parliament, 
and in another manner by a publication 
which made it more widely known. He 
had declared (with all due deference to 
the respectable authorities by which he 
‘had been opposed), that he had not the 
least doubt, that on the two Houses of 
Parliament devolved the necessity of pro- 
viding for all the deficiencies which might 
occur in the legislative and executive au- 
thority. In what manner the latter was 
to be supplied was a grave consideration, 
but he was convinced that the power in 
the two Houses of supplying it, could be 
limited only by the necessity. As an 
immediate consequence from that principle 
he had no doubt that the power of limiting 
the Regent resided in the Lords and Com- 
mons. The power of supplying the royal 
incapacity arose from the melancholy ne- 
cessity of the case; it must, then, be 
guided by the necessity. If they had the 
power to create, they most certainly had 
the power to limit the Regent: He knew 
of no general principle fer supplying a 
Regent ; he could trace no such principle 
in the history, or in the laws of England. 
In an emergency like the present, there- 
fore, they must come to the people ;' not 
-to the people, in the coarse and general 
acceptation of the word, but tothe people 
represented in parliament, the people 
speaking in the forms of the constitution. 
He could not find in all the records of the 
parliament, that principle which, saying 
that the royal function must be supplied, 
stopped there, and left no alternative but 
‘to make the power of the Regentco-exten- 
sive with the powerof the King. This he 
would not argue in the usual form ; he 
would not go into the discussion of a train 
of precedents ; he would argue it solely 
on the reason of the thing. ‘fhe prece- 
dents which were adduced were, with 
scarcely an exception all inapplicable in 


all their parts. The precedents of Regents. 


appointed during the infancy of the future 
monarch, could not apply to’ the case 
of an heir apparent of mature age. 

single principle was superior to the whole 
list of precedents. It struck his reason as 
a direct solecism, that the people should 
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have the power of creating a Regent, but 
yet no power of investing. him with and 
regulating those attributes, which were | 
suited in. their judgment to his office; no 
power of defining, no. power of limiting 
and circumscribing his functions, 

But the House had been boldly called 
on to turn to the precedent of 1788, and 
adhere to it, under the penalty of being | 
declared unable or unwilling to do their 
duty. Was that precedent of 1788 to 
bind those who lived under the new dif. 
ficulties of 1811? .That precedent. rest. 
ed upon the peculiarities of the times, 
and must be bent to them as they existed 
now. A great deal too much, had, inhis 
opinion, been said in another place, in the 
course of the debates on this subject, about 
personal character. He thought ita me- 
lancholy. proof of the situation of ‘this 
country. He should have hoped that it 
would. have been possible to refer to the 


opinions of all the great men who differed 


from one another in 1788, without imput- 
ing to any one improper motives. He was 
happy to think, that no intemperance of 
this sort had taken place among their 
lordships. Measures might be fully and 
effectually debated, withoug pressing on 
character. Let the measures meet with 
the discussion which they deserved, but 
let them not press heavy on the memory 
of the mighty dead. He knew. both the 
illustrious rivals, and he should be unwor- 
thy of the honour of knowing the great 
leader of the opposition of that day, if he 
did not speak of him in his grave, with the 
consideration due to such a man. He 
would remind those who now slighted his ~ 


“memory, of the words of Bolingbroke, to 


some fawning slanderous parasite, who 
talked of the great duke of Marlborough’s — 
faults. « He had faults, 1 suppose,” said 
Bolingbroke ; “ but he was so great a 
man that I have forgot what his faults 
were.” Nor was the mind of any man, 
who was anxious now to: form his best 
opinion on the important subject in debate, — 
to be borne down by the authority of great 

names, aud strong opinions hazarded in a 

time of ‘vehement party spirit, such as he 

(lord G.) had never witnessed since, nor 

never hoped to see again. 

But there’ was in the Resolutions upon 
the table, an adherence to the letter of the 
precedent of 1788, anda. departure from 
the principle, which would vindicate him 
from all charge of inconsistency in voting 
against the reselutions. It was. the noble 


lord on the epposite side who had depart> — 
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ed fully from the principle: and. he 
should presently shew-that the very per- 
sons who brought forward the present 
Resolutions as founded on the precedent 
of 1788, felt:that that: precedent was so 
inapplicable to the present time, that, in 
framing the Resolutions, they departed 
from the essential principle of that prece- 
dent; and for that very reason he should 
oppose one of the Resolutions. But he 
should not rest on this authority ; he 
would ‘appeal to the common sense of 


’ their lordships, whether the circumstances 


of the present times were not essentially 
different from those of 1788 ?. A noble 
viscount (lord Sidmouth) had taken a 
‘narrow view of that difference when he 
spoke only of the change in the amount 


of our establishments and of our revenues. 


He would push that consideration further, 
and ask what rendered that increased es- 
tablishment necessary ? He would ask, 


. if there was an individual in the country 


who, by possibility, could be called to 
the councils of the Regent, who would 
not be happy to change the present es- 
tablishment for the establishment in 
1788; if he could by a touch of the 
same wand also get rid of the other 
circumstances, in which the present pe- 
riod differed from that period? How 


_ then could he be justly accused of incon- 


_ Was not a property, but a trust. 


sistency, if under different circumstances 
he entertained different opinions? His 
opinion with respect to the Restrictions 
must depend on their nature and expedi- 
ency. There was, however, one of the 
proposed Restrictions, for which, in one 
shape, he would vote: but for which, in 
the shape in which it lay on the table, no 
earthly consideration should induce him 
to vote—he meant the Resolution relative 
to the creation of peers. It was not to be 
doubted that certain privileges might be 
withheld from the Regent, for the express 
purpose of shewing that the authority was 
delegated, not original. It was desirable, 
that a distinction should be plainly made, 
between delegated and original govern- 
ment. In all countries, it was true, but 
particularly in this, that the regal power 


present melancholy circumstances, it be- 
came necessary to deposit that trust for 
the time in the hands of a Regent. But 
the principle continued the same 5 it was 
still, for the benefit of the people; and 
by that, thé extent of the power was to 
be measured. It would scarcely be ne- 
essary for him to say, that. if ‘personal 
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confidence were the groand on which the 
present question was to be argued, no 

degree ot confidence could in his opinion 

be too great to place in the illustrious in- 

dividual to whom: this high and exalted 

trust was to be confided. But he repeated 

that there ought to be a marked difference 

between original and delegated authority. 

A greatmistake had arisen in the course 

of the discussion, with respect to the li- 


/ Mitation in 1788, on the Restriction upon 


the creating of peers ; and even the noble 
Lords who rested so much on that prece- 
dent, now brought forward their Reso} 
tion altered in that. very point on whi 
the divisions took place in that House, 
namely, whether there should be a limi- 
tation to the Restrictions or not. ‘By their 
own confession, therefore, they admitted 
that the circumstances of the two periods 
were materially different.. His vote would 
much depend on the time for which the 
Restriction was to be imposed. It had 
‘ been repeatedly insisted on in the course 
of the debate, that the Restrictions of 
1788, were originally. proposed for three 
years. This was a total mistake. The 
Restrictions were intended by their fra- 
mers to be unlimited. The duration, in- 
deed, of the Restrictions was afterwards, 
on the suggestion of some highly respect- 
ed members, limited to three years. 
This was then conceived to be equivalent 
to their being unlimited altogether. The 
great object was to throw the Restrictions 
altogether beyond the longest probable 
duration of the King’s malady. An in« 
genious member too had been so much 
struck with this connection of three years, 
and an unlimited time, that. he said, if 
the Lords once passed the three years li- 
mitation, they would-grow into the habit 
of excluding his Majesty’s subjects from 
the peerage, and not give up the Restric» 
tion during the life of his Majesty. There 
was nothing in the nature of the case, 
which fixed the time for putting an end 
to the Restrictions. But now every thing 
was different. The probable duration of 
the King’s illness was ascertained. The 
limitations were defined with a view to | 
the duration of his illness, and on this 
point the circumstances of the present 
case differed materially from those of the 
former precedent. 
But with respect to the limitation of 
the power of ruising to the peerage there 
was one point of which he must speak. It 
was the principle, it was the glory of this 


great and happy country, that there was 
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not a man in it, let his situation be how- 
ever humble, who might notexpect to rise 
by talent into the highest offices of the 
“state. There was not a peasant’s son who 
might not aspire to sit one day as high as 
any, even the highest of their lordships. 
It was in this that the spring and principle 
was to be found, which supported the 
people of this country under all the pres- 
sure of their burthens. That House re- 
ceived no small share of its splendour from 
eminent men, who_had risen into it from 
the humble ranks of life. By the Reso- 
lution, however, making an exception in 
favour of those who may achieve eminent 
naval or military services, the path of ho- 
nour, and the object of laudable ambition 
"was circumscribed. That pride which 
every Englishman felt in the knowledge 
of the doctrines which he had just asserted, 
was suppressed, and the most fatal prin- 
ciples were introduced. Were their lord- 
ships prepared thus to circumscribe the 
path to honour ? Were they prepared thus 
to stigmatize themselves by ‘establishing 
so invidious a distinction? Were they 
_ prepared to declare that those who held 
peerages for civil services, either as legal 
men or as statesmen, held them by a title 
less worthy than that of the great and 
eminent persons who had been justly dis- 
tinguished: for their naval and military 
achievements? He was sure that he would 
not be understood as depreciating the 
merits of the heroes of the country. With 
the utmost respect for them, he was not 
ready to say, that their professions were 
exclusively the most honourable or the 
most advantageous. There were other means 
‘of rising to rank in the peerage, and those 
perhaps not inferior to military and naval 
distinction. .No man could think lightly 
of the merit, which had placed the duke 
of Marlborough, or. the representative of 
lord Nelson in that House. But the son of 
Jord Chatham need not-shrink before 
either of them in point of paternal glory. 
Was the peerage, then, to be confined to 
‘military and naval merit? If the Prince 
chose to find a suitable depository for the 
seals, no doubt he might find able charac- 
ters in that House, but was he to be prevent- 
ed from looking for a proper persen among 
other classes of his Majesty’s subjects ? 
The noble lord on the opposite side told the 
‘House that the hero must die. without his 


rewards if this exception were not allowed. 


.The rewards might. however be given to 
his family, No reward, could interfere 
with theactof providence; the hero dying 
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in the arms of victory, must find his pride 
and joy in ending his life in. the same 
‘service in which he passed it. For his 
reward, he must rely on the gratitude of 
his country. The principle proposed to 
be introduced was a dangerous novelty to 
which he would never consent. He ad- 
mitted however, that the power of creating 
peers, and the power of granting places 
and pensions during life, were well chosen — 
parts of the royal authority, on which to 
impose Restriction, if any Restriction were 
necessary, because the nature of the in- 
tended government was temporary, and: 
the powers to be restricted were perma. 
nent. Upon the whole, his objection to 
the words of the Resolution was, that 
they pledged him to some Restriction, 
whereas, unless that Restriction was pro- 

erly qualified—unless the author of the 

esolution followed it up on a just princi- 
ple, and unless they withdrew from it the 
odious exception to which he had just al- 
luded, he could not vote for it. As to the — 
regulation respecting the King’s personak 
property, it met with his hearty concur-” 
rence. 

With respect to the Resolution relative 
to the household, “he hesitated not to say, . 
that-he would give a decided preference to 
the proposition which came from the House 
of Commons, over that which was to be 
brought forward by the noble Secretary - 
of State, (the earl of Liverpool) and which 
was a departure from the precedent that 
noble earl professed to follow. He had no 
sort of objection to all the pathetic ad- 
dresses which had been made to their lord- 
ships. God forbid that he should object to 
any expressions of feeling, which. fell 
from the noble Lords opposite upon this 
most affecting subject. On the contrary, 
he felt himself bound to believe that they - 
were only the genuine effusions of the 
hearts of those who uttered them. He 
would also say, that he agreed in princi- 
ple, and would maintain in practice; all 
those provisions that were necessary to fa- 
cilitate the recovery of his Majesty, by 
securing to him every degree of comfort 
and convenience during his unfortunate © 
indisposition. He would go a step further: 
—a King was placed by Providence ina 
most afflicting situation, and their -lord- 
ships owed not only to him every means 


_of comfort and restoration, but also for his ° 


benefit and that of his subjects, the main- 
tenance of his regal dignity. In the words 
of lord Thurlow, he would say, that the 
person they were to consider vpon was 
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« asick King.” He was not to be left 
like another individual to the number of 
relatives who might crowd around him, 
He ‘was to be placed in the care of the 
Queen, but they were bound to recollect, 
that by their measures they were to pro- 
vide for a sovereign on his-bed of sickness 
(Hear !) around whom in his unfortunate 
situation, they ought, nevertheless, to 
throw the ensigns of his royal dignity. If 
there were any one Resolution that did 
not, in express words, provide for this, 
he should move to supply the deficiency, 
or he would say, that nothing could in- 
duce him.to vote for it. But having con- 
sidered and reconsidered that Resolution, 
and having heard it criticised by the noble 
Tords opposite, he still was ata loss to 


conceiye how it was deficient in the as- 


sertion of the -principle, the detail of 
which must be a matter of subsequent re- 
gulation—a regulation that he was aware 
would be accompanied with some difficul- 
ty.. It appeared to him, that although the 


situation of the King might require fewer 


attendants, :yet that it was necessary he 


‘should be attended by personsof the same 


rank and degree as at present, in order to 
preserve a marked difference between the 
sovereign and any of his subjects. He 
was ready to admit that when the question 
of the household came more particularly 
before them, it would involve matters of 
very grave consideration. It was not so 
easy as some persons supposed to separate 
the splendid parts of the establishment 
from the domestic ones. In some respects 
it was impracticable to be done. _ He 
should object to a proposition that he had 
understood would be made, because it did 
not in fact secure to the Queen that con- 
troul over the menial domestics that it 
professed to give her. Whenever they came 
to that consideration, they must not sepa- 


‘rate the state from the King ;. but, though 
- fewer attendants might be necessary, yet 


as he before observed some of that rank 
and dignity on the scale of subjects should 
remain to mark that difference which ex- 
isted between the household of a King and 
the household of his subjects of the highest 
rank. © This should be done for the sick 
bed of the sovereign. In the vote he should 
give, he should vote for the Resolution of 
the Commons, because it contained a re- 
cital of provisions for the comfort, and 
still more for the dignity of his Majesty ; 
but if the Bill to be founded on that Reso- 
lution, did ‘not follow up .the principle, it 


should meet with his decided opposition. 


The Ear! of Liverpool then rose to reply. 
He apologized to their lordships for hav- 
ing already taken-up so much of the time 
of the House, and for offering again to 
trespass upon their attention at that late 
hour: but he was anxious to correct some 
errors, into which noble lords had fallen 
with respect to what he had said. That 


‘the office of the King was a trust for the 


benefit of the people, he had never denied. 
He had only endeavoured to shew the 
difference between the offices of a king 
and a regent. As-to the question of expe- 
diency respecting the appointment of a 
regent, he had never contended that the 
principles upon which he founded his pro- 
positions of regency rested on expediency. 
The expediency of the case, in his mind, 
related to the extent only to which the 
limitations were to be applied. The noble 
earl then proceeded to comment on the 
objections of the noble baron; as to the 
custody of the King’s person. The reso- 
lution to which the noble baron objected, 
was copied verbatim from the precedent of 
1788. The principle was to lay down on 
record, that in giving power, they gave 
only what it was necessary to give, and 
thence resulted the principle and propriety 
of restraint. If they succeeded in esta- 
blishing an unlimited regency, at some 
future period they would have to consider 
the virtues or vices of the person who was 
to be made Regent, in order to shew wh 
they denied to one what they had conced- 
ed to another. There was no course to 
pursue, but to impose the. restrictions, in 
the general terms “ for a time to be limit- 
ed.” On the subject of the Household, 
he should propose an Amendment which 
would leave the state of the Household as 
it then was,and if the Bill should be brought 
in, there would be opportunity to make 
any alterations that might appear reason- 
able. He put it to the feelings of noble 
Lords whether it was not better to adopt 
the arrangement for a limited time. It 
was a great object, with the confident ex- 
pectations’ that were to be entertained of 
his Majesty’s recovery, to do nothing 
which might obstruct that desirable event. 
The first Resolution embraced the general 
principle, the 3d and 4th had not been 
strongly objected to; and as to the 2d re- 
lative to the exception in favour of the 
grant of peerage for naval or military ser- 
vices, he had no objection to accommodate 
it to the suggestions of noble Lords. — 

The Committee then divided -on the 
marquis of Lansdowne’s Amendment to 
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the First Resolution; namely, to leave 
out the Words “ subject to such Restric- 
« tions and Limitations as may be here- 
after provided.’” 
Contents 
Not Contents 102 
Majority in favour of the marquis —— 
of Lansdowne’s Amendment... 3 
List of the Majority. 
Craven 
Chichester 
Nelson 
Hereford 
Bolingbroke 
Maynard 
Hampden 
Duncan 
Anson 


Lake 
Say and Sele 
Crewe 
Ponsonby (Imokilly) 
Ailsa (Cassilis) 
Headfort 
Charlemont 
Kingston 
Roden 
Hastings (Moira) 
Suffolk Clifton (Darnley) 
Thanet Dutton (Douglas) 
Essex Boyle (Corke) 
Lindsey Ponsonby (Besb.) 
Carlisle Holland 
Scarborough Ducie 
Albemarle Hawke 
Coventry Foley 
Jersey Ashburton 
Carysfort Grantley 
Alvaniley Bulkeley 
Keith "Somers 
Hutchinson Boringdon 
Erskine Heathfield 
Androssan Braybrooke 
Lauderdale Grenville 
Granard Thurlow 
Cholmondeley Auckland 
Oxford Mendip 
Tankerville Dundas 
Bristol Yarborough 
Cowper Downay 
Stanhope Gwyder 
Waldegrave Cawdor 
Fitzwilliam Carrington 
Guilford Seaforth 
Hardwicke Buller (Ormond) , 
Darlington Lucan 
Spencer - Conyngham 
Clarendon Donoughmore 
Abergavenny BISHOPS. 
Fortescue Rochester 
St. Vincent Exeter 
Rosslyn 


York 
Clarence 
Kent 

Sussex 
Cambridge 
Cumberland 
Gloucester 
Norfolk 
Somerset 
St. Alban’s 
Bedford 
Devonshire 
Winchester 
Buckingham 
Lansdowne 
Stafford 
Townshend 
Hertford 
Derby 


Oxford 
List of the Minority. 
Beaufort - Salisbury 
Newcastle Bath 
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Abercorn ' 
Corowallis 
Pembroke. 
Bridgewater 
Northampton 
Westmorland 
Winchelsea 


_ Chesterfield 


Sandwich 
Abingdon 
Powlett 
Dartmouth 
Aylesford 
acclesfield 
Pomfret 
Graham 
Effingham 
Warwick 
Buckinghamshire 
Egremont 
Harcourt 
Radnor 
Bathurst 
Talbot 
Camden 
Mount Edgecombe 
Digby 
Mansfield 
Liverpool 
Powis 
Lonsdale 
Harrowby 
Wentworth 
Sidney 
Sidmouth 
Cathcart 
Willoughby de 
Broke 
Tynedale 
Haye 
Scarsdale 
Boston 
Brownlow 
Rivers 
Dynevor 
Walsingham 
Bagot 
Rodney 


| Elliot 


Gordon 


(as 


Montague 
Kenyon 


Verulam . 


Douglas, of Loch- 
- levin 
Mulgrave 

Selsey 

Hood 
Stewart, of Moray 
Saltersford 
Harewood 

Rolle 

Wellesley 


Bayning 


Bolton | 
Eldon 
Wodehouse: 
Northwick 
St. Helens 
Redesdale 
Arden . 
Gardner 
Gambier 
Home 
Strathmore 
Dalhousie 
Selkirk 
Balcarras 


Aberdeen 
Saltown 
Sinclair 


Napier 
Glandore 


Longford 


Limerick 

Clancarty 

Ross 

Cahir 

Archps..Canterbury . 
York 


Hereford 
Gloucester 
Chester: 
Bangor 
Worcester 
Salisbury 
Norwich 
Killala. 


Strangers were not re-admitted after 
this division, but we understand, that 


respecting the 


| upon the Second Resolution being read 
Restriction upon the 


grant of Peerages, the earl of Liver 


pool moved an amendment 


reviously 


contended for by lord Grenville, to omit 


| the exception in favour of persons distin- 


uished for military services. 
"Lord Grenville stated, that being of opi- 
nion that some restriction upon the grant 


| of Peerages was necessary, and his only 


objection to the Resolution as it now s 


{ being removed, he should feel 
{ obliged to vote for it ; desiring it at the | 


himself 


) 


| 
Bishops, London 
Durham 
) 
’ 


that great as the pain was which it gave 


* to the House, the earl of Liverpool said, 
‘heshould move to restore the words which 


- go he would not assent to the idea of its 


being extended to a longer period than six , 
months, whenever the consideration of the 
: Bill afforded the opportunity of fixing the 


time of its operation. 
"The wasuais of Lansdowne then stated, 


him to express a difference with an autho- 
‘rity which he valued and respected, upon 
every account so highly as that of his 
noble friend, and although he agreed with 
him, that cases might arise in which more 
or less of restriction might be necessary, 
yet conceiving the suspension of the power 
of granting Peerages, a suspension of one 
of the most.essential and constitutional 
prerogatives of the crown, and a suspen- 
sion not called for in this instance, by any 
just apprehension of danger from the ex- 
ercise ; he should for the same reasons that 
had induced him to propose the Amend- 
ment which the Committee had adopted, 
propose to negative this Resolution, and 
take the sense of the Committee.. The 
Committee then divided, 
Contents LOG 
Not Contents LOO 
Majority for the Resolution ... 6 
Upon the third Resolution respecting 
ensions, the marquis of Lansdowne said, 
that he felt the same objection to it with 
the former, but as it rested upon the same 
inciple with that which the Committee 
ad just agreed to, he would not give them 
the trouble of dividing again ; and it was 
agreed to. The Resolution respecting 
Personal Property was then agreed to 
without a division. 

On the Fifth Resolution, respecting the 
royal Household, the earl of Liverpool 
moved to restore the words as they had 
originally stood, so as to take the whole of 
theroyal Household out of the hands of the 
Regent, in the same way as the Chancel- 
-lor of the Exchequer had moved to amend 
the Resolution in the Commons. On this 
motion the Committee divided. For the 
Resolution as it came from the Commons, 

Contents: 110 

Majority 

Upon these Resolutions being reported 


the Committee had agreed to leave out 
in the First Resolution. 


The Marquis of Lansdown: then said, 
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~ game time to be understood, that in doing 


that as he was anxious to save the time of 
the House, and. it was desirable to get 
through the Report that night, he would 
not take the sense of the House upon the 
motion of the noble earl, being aware that 
since the majority of the Committee had 
agreed with him in the Amendment he 
had proposed, they had been indnced to 
agree to two distinct restrictions and limi- 
tations, by which means the Resolutions — 
might appear inconsistent with eachother, - 
and. several noble lords who voted with 
him at first, might upon this. ground not 
be disposed to do so now, he would, 
therefore, retaining to its full extent his 
epinion as to the propriety of omitting the 
words : so far wave any opposition to the 
noble lord’s proposition to restore them, as 
not to take the sense of the House upon it, 

Earls Spencer and Moira then expfress- 
ed their concurrence in the expediency 
of not taking the sense of the House, 
while they retained the opinions they 
had expressed by their votes in the Com- 
mittee. The earl of Liverpool’s Amend. 
ment was then carried without a‘division. 

The Earl of Liverpool now stated his in- 
tention, should there be a difference of 
opinion upon the further Amendment 
which he meant again to propose to the 
fifth Resolution, to call for proxies. Lord 

Erskine, lord Holland, lord Stanhope, 
and the marquis of Lansdowne expressed 
their opinion, that proxies could not be 
called for, the House having appointed a 
Committee to enquire whether in the pre- 
sent circumstances, proxies could be called 
for, and having come to no decision upon 
their Report. 

_ Lord Efskine said, that he should be 
very sorry to say any thing which: could 
bring into question the immemorial privi- 
lege of peers in appointing proxies to re- 
present them when absent, but that even. 
admitting for argument’s sake that the 
House was assembled in parliament, he 
had always understood that the exer- 
cise of that privilege was subject to be 
modified, and had often been modified 
by the votes and orders ‘of the House; 
and surely there never wasan occasion 
which so imperiously called for the exer- 
cise of that modification. All privileges 
disgusting to reason and justice ought to be 
kept in check. He said he-could well 
reconcile the privilege of proxies, when 
they only added the‘ votes of absent peers 
to count in the decision of an original 
question ; but. what could be more cal- 


culated to bring the privileges of proxies 
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whole privilege of proxies. 
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into utter contempt, and to cover it with 


the derision of the public, than to see a | 
most momentous question decided by a. 


majority of the Lords present, after the 
most solemn arguments, and in ten mi- 
nutes afterwards.to see the same proposi- 
tion negatived by the very same assembly, 
‘without an additional living man coming 
into the House, by the parties beaten in 


argument abusing the proxies trusted to. 


them by absent Lords, who had heard 
none of the reasons for the decision, on a 
subject so critical and momentous, and who, 
most probably, if present, would have 
confirméd the decision which their names 
were employed to overthrow (hear ! hear !) 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he was 
quite sure that what his noble friend had 
now said, he would at any other time be 
ready to agree was calculated to over- 
throw the whole doctrine of proxies. It 
might have a momentary effect, but was 
in fact nothing but a direct denial of the 
His. noble 
friend well knew that proxies could not 
be received on Committees, and that when 


it came to the House it was a perfectly 


original question before the Lords, whe- 
ther they would agree with what a Com- 
mittee had decided, and that on such oc- 
casion new Lords often intervened by their 
presence and their votes. So that in fact, 


‘the argument went to a complete denial of 


proxies altogether. : 

Earl Stanhope said, the noble Secretar 
of State could not call proxies ; fpr though 
the Report was on the table with regard 


- to proxies, it had not been taken into- 


consideration nor agreed to ; he said that 
bishops might as well vote without their 
lawn sleeves ; and mentioned an instance 
where he had prevented a right reverend 
prelate from voting without his canonicals. 
—To get rid of this embarrassment, 

The Earl of Moira moved, that the de- 


bate upon the subject be adjourned during 


pleasure, for the purpose of considering 
the question, of proxies. The House di- 


vided, 
For the Adjournment 102 


.The earl of Lauderdale and lord Mal- 
grave were appointed tellers, the earl of 
Lauderdale refused to take proxies; lord 
Malgrave contended for them. No peers 
could speak but the two tellers : the con- 
test was long and loud, but the point being 
stated to the House by the Lord Chancel- 
lor, from the woolsack, and the numbers 
actually voting stated, a motion was made, 
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That ‘proxies be now called over by the 


clerk, and the following Report from the 
Committee was read : had 


« By the Lords Committees appointed to 


search for Precedents respecting the - 


-use of Proxies in cases similar to the 
present, and report to thie House ; 


“Ordered to Report—That the Com: 
mittee have met, and inspected the seve- 
ral-forms of proxies, and having examin- 
ed the Journals, can find no precedent 


~ 


exactly similar to the present, excepting 


that of 1788-9, at which period proxies 
appear to have been entered from the 4th 


December down to the 3d February, on ~ 


which day a commission was read for 
holding the parliament, purporting to be, 
« By the King himself, with the advice of 
‘the Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
«Commons, assembled according to the 
‘ prorogation aforesaid.’ From this pe- 
riod to the end of the session, proxies 
were continued to be entered ; from the 
20th November, on which dav the Lords 
were assembled, to the 10th March, there 
does not appear to have been any division 
in the-House; on which 10th March a 
fresh Commission was issued, signed by 
the King himself, for declaring further 
causes for opening the parliament. On 
the 10th of July 1789, upon a question 
whether certain petitioners should be 


heard by their counsel against the third 


reading of a bill, intituled, ‘An act for 
‘making and maintaining a navigable 
‘canal from or from near to Cromford 
‘ Bridge, in the county of Derby, to join 
‘and communicate 
‘canal, at or near Langley Bridge ; and 
© alsoa collateral cut from the said intend- 


“ed Canal at or near Coduor Park Mill, a 
‘to or near Pinxton Mill, in the said: 


‘county,’ a division took place in the 
House, by which it appears the Lords 


resent on that day were 33; the Lords . 


in the whole House were 22. Proxies 
were given, and it appears that the earl 
of Morton and lord Cathcart, who each 
held a proxy, entered on tie 29th De- 
cember 1788, were present in the House 
that‘day.. The number. of proxies held 
by all the Lords present were 19, and the 


with the Erewash. . ° 


number of Lords who held those proxies | 


| 13. The number of proxies given were 


11. ‘The Committee-also feel it proper to 
draw the attention of the House to the 
case of 1660, at which period there does 
not appear to be any proxy book or. mi 
nute book existing amongst the records of 
your lordships’ House.” 
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The House then divided : 
For the Motionof calling Proxies 99 
Against it LOZ 
The earl of Moire was then about to 
ropose a general Resolution respecting 
oxies ; when the earl of Liverpool stated 
his intention not to call for them again ; 
upon which the debate upon the Report 
was resumed, and the earl of Liverpool’s 
Amendment negatived without a division. 
—The Report of the Resolutions was then 
brought up and agreed to; after which 
their Nordships adjourned at 5 o’clock on 
Saturday morning. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, January 4. | 
[Issuzs or Pustrc Money For THE Ser- 
Vick oF THE Army AND Navy.] Onthe mo- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
following Letter was presented to the 
House: 


“Copy of a Letter from the Deputy 
Clerks of the Privy Seal, of the 4th 
January 1811; stating their Reasons 
why they could not prepare Letters to 
pass the Privy Seal, for the Issue of 
certain Sums of Money for the service 
of the Navy and Army. 


° Privy Seal Office, 4th Jan, 1811. 


« Sir; In  achyrgue of your request, by” 


eommand of the Lords Commissioners of 
his Majesty’s Treasury, that we should 
state, in writing, the reason which induced 
usto acquaint the Lord Keeper of the 
Privy Seal, that we could not execute the 
command to prepare Letters to pass the 
Privy Seal, for the issue of certain’ sums 
of money for the Navy and Army ; we 


have no difficulty in complying with your 
. | ¢ Lord the King, his heirs and successors, 


request. 


“The course of official routine, before | 
we present the Letters of: Privy Seal to the . 


Lord Keeper, is as follows; “A Warrant, 
signed by the King, and countersigned by 


three Lords of the Treasury, is directed to | 


the Clerk of the Signet, ordering him to 
prepare a Bill for the Royal Signature, to 
cause Letters of Privy Seal to pass. The 
Clerk of the Signet then prepares a trani- 
script of this bill, which being signed 
with his name, as exainined, after having 
his Majesty’s Signet affixed to it, is di- 
rected to the Lord Keeper of the Privy 
‘Seal. Upon’ receiving this, the Clerk of 
the Privy Seal has a transcript of it pre- 


pared ; but previous to examining it, it is | 
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customary for him to send a Docquet, 
which in- point of fact isa copy of the 
Docquet subjoined to the Bill, which is 
prepared by the Clerk of the Signet for 
the Royal Signature. This Docquet com- 
meno€s with the words following: 

“*His Majesty’s warrant for issuing, 
&c.’”’—and terminates, Subscribed 
for Mr. *, by Warrant under his Ma- 
jesty’s Royal Sign Manual;” counter- 
Ls by three Lords of the Treasury. 
This Docquet. is compared with the Doc- 
quet tothe King’s Bill, afore-mentioned ; 
and the Clerk of the Privy Seal in wait- 
ing, writes at the end of it « Examined ;” 
signing his tame. Upon this being re- 
turned signed by three Lords of the Trea- 
sury, the letters of Privy Seal are con- 
pared with the Signet Transcript, and 
being likewise signed by the said Clerk, 
are laid before the Lord Keeper, in order 
that the Privy Seal may be affixed thereto. 

« Our objection to signing the Letters 
of Privy Seal, therefore, was, that we cons 
ceived it would be departing from the 
official line of our duty, and acting con- 
trary to the express letter and spirit of 
our oath, if we signed these Letters of 
Privy Seal prior to the usual Docquet 
being returned to the office, countersigned 
by three Lords of the Treasury. We con- 
sidered this of the greater importance, as 
we have always conceived the Docquet to 
be a certificate, under the hands of their 
lordships, that the Royal Signature had 
actually been affixed. 

“« Moreover, as the Lord Keeper always 
fetainsthe Signet, and Docquet, as his 
vouchers for affixing the Seal; and the 
entty of the Docquet is the only record 
remaining in the office. 

«The tenor of the oath is as follows: 

«¢ You shall be trne to our Sovereign 


‘Kings and Queens of the united king- 
« doms of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
« them faithfully serve to the best of your 
¢ power,‘as one of their Clerks in the office 
‘of Privy Seal; and during the time you 
‘ shall continue in the same, you shall not 
‘prefer nor colourably present to ihe 
‘Keeper of the Privy Seal or Commis- 
* sioners for the execution of the office of 
« Keeper of the Privy Seal for the time 

«being any manner of thing to pass the 
¢ Seal, but such offly as you shall have suf- 
* ficient Warrant for, by writing or by 
« mouth granted or given by the King’s 


* The Clerk of the Signet. 
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‘ Majesty, or some of his Highness’s Coun- 
‘cil in the Court of Requests—You shall 
‘ not disclose any of his Majesty’s causes 
‘to you commanded to be kept: secret, 
« until such time as publication be thereof 
~*made. ‘And you sball not seek to break 
* any order used for the attendance of the 
‘Clerks of the said office, or by colour 
‘thereof take any profits growing by the 
* Seal of the said office, and thereby de- 
‘fraud them of the whole due*or any 
‘ parcel thereof.—So help you God, and 
the holy Evangelists.” 
(Signed), By the Clerk.” 


«This day of inthe year 
of the reign of king George » the 
said F hath taken the oath above 
expressed, and subscribed his name before 
met Keeper of ‘the Privy Seal; 
and hath also taken the oaths appointed 
by an Act of Parliament, intituled, An 
Act for abrogating the Oaths of Supre- 
macy and Allegiance, and appointing other 
Oaths.” (Signed) § 
We have the honour to be, Sir, &c. | 
Joun Larpent. 
Joun Jas. Larpent.”- 


After the reading of the above Letter, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the 
order of the day for the House to resolve into 
aCommittee of the whole House to take 
into consideration the Correspondence be- 
tween the Lords of the Treasury and the 
Auditor of the Exchequer, (see p. 677). 
On the question being put, 

Mr. Tierney assured the right hon. gen- 
tleman that he wished not to throw any 
difficulty inthe way of his motion, orof the 

roposition to be considered under it ; but 
g thought the House should be on their 
guard how, under the present .circum- 
stances, they gave into the practice of going 
into Committees on various subjects. They 
had, at the commencement of the business, 
determined to confine themselves to the 
single case of appointing a Regent, and 
had therefore formed themselves into a 
Committee on the State of the Nation, and 
he thought this business would be much 
better adapted to that than to a Committee 
of the whole House. ; 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer appre- 
. hended the circumstances before the House 
were suflicient to justify such a proceeding. 
if the right hon. gentleman would suggest 


4 Clerk’s 
+ Hereinsert the Lord Keeper’s name. 
§ By the Lord keeper of the Privy Seal. 
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any course more in conformity to the prac- 
tice of the House, he should be ready to 
avail himself of such suggestion, if to act 
upon it should be equally practicable, 
The information before the House jus- 
tified the course he proposed from ne. - 
cessity, as it was necessary that cer. 
tain issues should be made which could 
not be made without the concurrence of 
Parliament. It was proposed to go intoa 
Committee, that the circumstances of the 
case might be taken into consideration asa 
prima facie proceeding. It was his inten- 


“tion to move in that Committee that autho- 
_tity be given to make certain issues. It 


was always considered best to discuss such 
subjects in a Committee. He agreed with 
the right hon. gentleman, that the subject 
might be more properly taken into consi- 
deration in a Committee on the State o 
the nation, had not that Committee been 
adjourned to Tuesday. Under such cir- 
cumstances, he conceived a Committee of 
the whole House fully competent to pro- 
vide for such anemergency. That which — 
the House could do in itself, he thought 
could quite as well be done through the in- 


termediate discussion of a Committee. He © 


was however perfectiy ready to give his 
acquiescence to any better mode that 
might be proposed, 
Mr. Tierney agreed with the right hon, 
gentleman, that nothing should be don 
which was not justified by the necessity or 
the case. If, however they went into g 
Committee of the whole House on that oc- 
casion, the right of doing so might be as-' 
sumed hereafter in other instances. He 
could wellcomprehend the advantages of 
discussing such subjects in a Committee, but 
he objected to going into a Committee of 
the whole House on that which ought to be 
referred to the Committee on the State of 
the Nation. He thought there could be 
no harm in their then going inté a Com- 
mittee on the State of the Nation, and 
wished to know of the Speaker, if the 
order for Tuesday could be discharged ? 
The Speaker apprehended that it was 
not the ordinary course of the House to dis- 
charge its orders for the purpose of accer 
lerating the discussion ofthat which might 
come before it. The House was the best 
judge of its own proceedings. It was diffi- 
cult to givean opinion on the present case 
as a matter, or on a ground, of precedent ; 
the Convention Parliament, at the Revolu- 
tion, had confined their procgedings to the 
single point of filling up the vacancy in 
the-third estate ; in the. Restoration: Par- 
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liament they ‘entered into the considera- 
tionof a great many money matters and 
other subjects. According to the present 
usage of the House, he thought they could 


~ not gointo a Committee on the State of the 


Nation, that Committee having been ad- 
journed to Tuesday, without departing 
from the customary practice of the House, 
but in all cases he conceived Parliament 
had ever proceeded according to its own 


_ views of the necessity of the case. 


- The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that there was but a choice of difficulties. 
Notice having been clearly given, that the 
Committee on the State of the Nation would 


sit on Tuesday, if they decided upon going 


into the Committee on the State of the Na- 
tion, then it would virtually be but a Com- 
mittee of the*whole House. ‘The little im- 
portance of the mode which they might pre- 
fer, was however such that he should really 
feel ashamed of standing up against any 
considerable numberof gentlemen who 
might feel anxious to adopt.a mode diffe- 
rent to that which he had proposed. 

- Mr. Adam was of opinion that there was 
a great deal more than form in this objec- 
tion of his rt. hon. friend, and if there was 
reality in it, the House ought to consider 
it. He would therefore submit, that the 
House should resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee on the State of the Nation, and 
thought the Adjournment to Tuesday, was 
no bar to such a proceeding. Great im- 
portance seemed to him to attach to the 
name of the Committee the House should 
‘now open. It had been agreed to go into 
the State of the Nation only, and if it was 
now agreed to open any other Committee, 
as was no knowing where they might 
end. 

Mr. W. Smith thought, that as the Com- 
‘mittee on the State of the Nation was ad- 
journed only for a particular purpose, 
there was no sound reason why the House 
might not resolve themselves into the same 
Committee for other purposes. 


Mr. Yorke had no objection to the. 


adoption of any mode ‘most analogous to 
the practices of the House. He was con- 
‘tent to go into a Committee on the State 
of the Nation, if that could be allowed by 
the forms of the House. It was very un- 
important whether the Committee were 
ealled a Committee on the State of the Na- 
tion, or a Committee of the whole House, 
though had not the Committee on the 
State of the Nation been adjourned to Tues- 
‘day, he would have given that the pre- 
ference. If they went into a Committee 


on the State.of:the Nation, the order must 
necessarily be discharged, andthe subject 
taken up denovo. He should havethought 
from the statements that had been made, 
there could be noobjection to a Committee 
of the whole House, if a special entry of 
the reasons they had for doing so had been 
made. 
Mr. Ponsonby was not of opinion that 
the question was quite so immaterial as 
some members seemed: to think. They 
had all seen in the late discussions how 
much weight precedent carried with it. 
Where a precedent could be adduced, 
numbers would be found ready to follow 
it right or wrong, because others had 
acted so before. If they went into a 
Committee of the whole House improperly 
in one instance, they might claim‘a right 
to do so in another. He approved of the 
idea thrown out by the last speaker, of 
making a special entry of the reasons 
which induced them to do as was proposed, 
if they went into aCommittee of the whole 
House. That idea had with him great 
weight, as if they drew up a proper ex- 
planation of their conduct, and the rea- 
sons by which they were influenced, it 
would be as satisfactory to posterity as to 
themselves. 

The Speaker said, that a departure from 
their ordinary course of proceedings might 
be justified by the circumstances of the 
case. The House could, however, adopt 
a middle course, by going into a Commit- 
tee of the whole House, and entering on 
their Journals, that this was done on ac- 
count of the Committee on the State of 
the Nation having been adjourned to 
Tuesday. 

Mr. C, W. Wynn concurred in the 
suggestion. 

Mr. Sheridan, though no man could bow 
with more deference to the chair than he 
did, differed from the Speaker with respect 
to the circumstances in which they were ~ 
placed. If they wentinto a Committee of 
the whole House, when they ought to go 
into a Committee on the State of the Na- 
tion, entering on their Journals that which 
it had been proposed te insert as a reason 
for their adopting that line of conduct, no 
one could tell how far the principle might 
hereafter be carried, and what might be 
the inconveniencies which thence might 
arise. In point of fact, he contended, 
that no adjournment of the Committee on 
the State of the Nation had taken place. 
It was true that they had reported pro- 
gress, and expressed their intention of 
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sittin in on Tuesday, by asking leave 
to on that but still he 
maintained there was nothing to prevent 
their sitting before. If, for instance, the 
King had happily recovered while they 
were so situated, would any one tell him 
that they could not sit again till Tuesday. 
He did not see any impropriety in their 
resolving themselves into a Committee on 
the State of the Nation immediately, if in 
consequence of new matter arising such 
a course of proceeding should appear ex- 
pedient. J 

The question was put that the House 
should resolve itself into a Committee of 
the whole House, and carried without 
opposition. The House then resolved 
itself into the said Committee. Upon 
which, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer immedi- 
ately rose for the purpose of submitting to 
the Committee the Resolution, of which 
he had given notice on this subject, and 
which the peculiar urgency of the case 
rendered indispensable. The discussions, 
which had already taken place, must have 
put those who heard him in possession of 
the grounds upon which he had formed an 
opinion, that it would have been extremely 
desirable, if possible, to avoid bringing 
this question under the consideration of the 
House. It must be obvious to the Com- 
mittee, why he conceived it an infinitely | 
better course for the responsible servants 
of thecrown to take upon themselves the 
consequences of making certain issues for 
the public service, and to risk the censure 
or wait the indemnity of parliament, ra-_ 
aher than to procrastinate public business | 
by putting the House to the inconvenience | 
of discussing such topics from time to time. | 
This impression was particularly: ‘strong 
upon his mind, as it was absolutely im-' 
possible, that great and manifest public’ 
anconvenience. must not result from the 
‘circumstance of more and more of the 
powers of the executive, successively de- 
volving upon, and being exercised by the 
two Houses of Parliament. By the Papers 
which had been laid on the table, the 
Committee were in ipossession of the 
grounds upon which the application be was 
to make, rested ; but as some hon. mem-. 
‘bers might not have yet:had an opportu- 
mity of making themselves acquainted 
with the nature of the case, or with the) 
peculiar circumstances which gave rise to. 


the present demand, he thought it would | 
not be amiss, nor unnecessarily occupy | 
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(160. 
premise a few brief observations explana. 
tory of the case, in order thatevery mem. 
ber of the Committee might be competent 
to decide upon it correctly.—It was hardly 
possible, he must observe, for any hon, 
gent. within the walls of that House 
suppose that ministers could think them. 
selves competent to raise one farthing of 
money from the public without the concur. 
rence of parliament. Than such an idea 
nothing was more remote from their 
thoughts, and on this head he was confi- 
dent no man who heard him could enter. 
taina doubt. Ail that ministers had re- 
quired was, that certain sums of money, 
which had already ara ae for cer- 
tain purposes *b iament, should be 
order applied to those 
poses for which they were granted, 
ee making this requisition, there was a 
defect in point of form—that, however, 
which was wanting was merely an act of 
form, as the act relating to such issues had 
directed expressly that the necessary issues 
should be made by the Lordsof the Treasu- 
ry. He wished it to be distinctly under- 
stood, that it was only required that | 
certain sums should be issued for cer- 
tain services, for which they were intend- 
ed,—that it had been the usage of the 
Exchequer to issue such sums upon such | 
requisition—and that it could most un- 
doubtedly be done by the authority of 
parliament, without its having been di- 
rected to be done by the King. Jt could 
be done by virtue of -that authority which 
had been long spews 0 to belong to 
them, and not by any authority hereafter 
to be acquired. The signature of the 
King was therefore a mere matter of form, 
and of as little importance as it could pos- 
sibly be in any one instance, if it was 
not of less than in any other.: In the ge- 
neral view of what he conceived to be the 
direct course for ministers to pursue, the 
Order had been issued to the Exchequer 
from the Treasury. He had always thought 
that would be sufficient, and this he had 
intimated in a former debate. The man- 
ner in which that intimation had been — 
received, seemed to imply adoubt. as to 
whether that authority would be obeyed. — 
In consequence of this, he had thought it 
his duty 'to ascertain the fact. Finding 
himself deceived in his expectation, -he 
had then endeavoured to get the Privy 
Seal to the Warrant. The Keeper of the 
Privy Seal thought himself ‘at liberty 
apply it as appeared necessary, but the 
Clerks:of the Privy Seal:seemed to think 
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themselves forbidden, by their oaths, to 
ebey in this instance the instructions of 
the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, This 
was an objection which could not easily 
have been removed. It remained then to 
be considered, whether there was any 
other course, by which the issue could be 
obtained for the publie service, but unfor- 
tunately none could be discovered strictly 
speaking legal and valid. The opinions of 
his hon. and learned friends (the Attorney 
and Solicitor-General) upon a considera- 
‘tion of the acts, were clear as to that point. 
When he found, therefore, that he could 
not obtain the Privy Seal, and felt that it 


_ was essential for the public service that 
the thing should be done, he caused the 


two warrants to be issued from the Lords 
of the Treasury, requiring under the ex- 
isting exigency, the issue of the sums re- 
spectively mentioned in the warrants. In 
reply to these warrants, a Letter was re- 
ceived by the Lords of the Treasury from 
the Auditor of the Exchequer, in which 
he expressed “‘ That he had, up to that 
“ moment, been totally unapprised of any 
“ intention on the part of the Lords of the 
« Treasury to transmit to him such war- 
“rants; but had every reason to believe 
«that the officers of the Exchequer were 
“to be called upon to act upon this occa- 
“ sion under the authority of his Majesty’s 
“privy seal, which, however irregularly 
it might have been obtained, would have 
“been, in his judgment, imperative upon 
“them. It therefore became necessary 
“for him to consider the nature and ex- 
“tent of the duties which this new and 
“unexpected course of proceedings im- 
« pesed upon him, and therefore he re- 
“quested to be informed within what time 
“it would be necessary for avoiding in- 
“ conveniences to the public service, that 
* such orders should be drawn and trans- 
“ mitted to their lordships.””—To this let- 
ter it was answered from the Treasury— 
“ That according to the usual course of 
“ supplying the weekly issues, both to the 
“army and navy, it would be necessary 
“ that sums should be issued beyond the 
* amount of the existing credits, yet if 
“ orders could be so furnished, as.to admit 
“of actual issue by the following Mon- 
‘« day, he apprehended no serious incon- 
“veniences could arise from so short a 
“delay.” To this followed a Note from 
the Auditoriof the Exchequer, wishing for 
the Opinion .of the law officers of the 
crown, and the Opinion of the Attorney 
and Soliciter General having been taken, 


in consequence of this request of the Au- 
ditor of the Gahanna they were for- 
warded accordingly. The next Note is 
the correspondence was from the Auditor, 
who having perused the Opinion of the 
Attorney and Solicitor General, and the 
whole of the documents communicated to 
him, gave it as his opinion, that the war- 
rants of the Lords of the Treasury were 
not sufficient to authorise him to order the 
issue required. In a ietter which accom- 
panied the communication from the Lords 
of the Treasury, it had been stated, That 
“their lordships’, sense of the mischief 
** which would arise to the public servicg 
“if any delay should take place in the 
“issue of the money, required by the 
** warrants, dated December 3], 1810, 
‘‘ appeared to render it indispensably ne- 
“ cessary that those warrants should be 
“ forthwith complied with, and that they 
“were consequently ready to take upon 
“« themselves the responsibility of amy act 
“which might be necessary for that pur- 
“ pose.” He (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) had certainly thought, till the 
receipt of the answer to that letter, that 
the noble Lord at the head of the Exche- 
quer would have complied with that requi+ 
sition. He had no intention of passing 
any censure on the conduct of that noble 
lord, after the Opinions given by the At- 
terney and Solicitor-General; yet when 
the Lords. of the Treasury had offered to 
take upon themselves the whole responsi- 
bility of the act, he had hoped that the 
course, which that noble Lord would have 
taken would have been to comply with the 
requisition in consideration of the urgent 
necessity of the case, ‘but at the same time 
to make a protest against the informality or 
illegality of the proceeding, in order dis- 
tinctly to.mark,that he was no party tothe 
transaction, and to cast the responsibility 
altogether upon those, under-whose autho- 
rity he hadibeen induced to act. That the’ 
Auditor of the Exchequer would ¢ven in 
such a case be in some degree responsible 
for acting he was not prepared to deny, 
but it must be abvious upon.any fair view 
of all the circumstances, which he had 
detailed to the Committee, that the great 
weight of the responsibility would have 
rested, where it unquestionably ought to 
rest, with the (Lords.of the Treasury. The 
noble Jord, however, felt differently, and 
feeling differently had thought proper to 
decline a compliance with the requisition. 
For:his own pact he would aot presume,to 
say that he might not-have been wrong in 
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the view which he had taken of this sub- 
ject. Whatever may be the opinions of 
other gentlemen, the grounds upon which 
he had acted appeared perfectly satisfac- 
tory to hisown mind. His conduct had 
been regulated throughout this business to 
the best of his judgment with a scrupu- 
lous regard to the principles of the consti- 
tution. If he had been capable of actin 
ditferently—if instead of acting as he ha 
done, he had come originally to parlia- 
ment, he should havé expected that his 
conduct (in not relying on the acts of par- 
liament which justified that conduct in his 
own mind) would have been censured as 
one of the greatest acts of pusillanimity 
that ever disgraced a public officer, thus 
to fear applying the money voted by par- 
liament for certain purposes to the ser- 
vices for which it had been granted. He 
would here read to the House two clauses 


‘from the Care and Appropriation Acts, 


The first was from cap. 45 of the act pass- 
- ed last session, for raising twelve mil- 
lions (if he was not mistaken) by loan. 
{Here he proceeded to read the clause, 
which enacted that it should be lawful 
for any three or more of the Lords of 
the Treasury, or the High Treasurer 
of England, to issue certain sums of 
money for certain purposes.] He wished 
it to be observed, that it was there enact- 
ed, that it should be lawful for three or 
more Lords of the Treasury to order such 
issues. (He then proceeded to read the 
‘clause in the Appropriation Act, which set 
forth, that certain sums were to be applied 
to the purposes, for which they were 
voted, by the Lords of the Treasury.) 
From the evidence thus afforded, and from 
every thing else, he thought, that in point 
of strict law he should have laid himself 
more open to censure, if he had originally 
come to parliament for authority to per- 
form an act of executive government, 
when he had the forms for the requisite 
issues thus pointed out to him by the acts 
he had cited. When, however, his learn- 
ed friends (the Attorney and Solicitor Ge- 
nerals) had given him their opinions on 
the subject, and convinced him that war- 
rants so issued were not valid, he had still 
felt that that was the line of-conduct pro- 
per to be pursued, as it was the mode most 
analogous to that pursued in ordinary 
cases. Such were his ideas on the subject; 
and if, instead ef acting conformably to 
those ideas, he had thrown unnecessarily 
more of the executive power into parlia- 
ment, and tremblingly abstained from or- 
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dering such issues as he felt the emer. 
gency of the case required, from a dread 


-of their censure, that censure would have 


been richly deserved. With this feeling 
he had taken upon himself to issue the 
order he had given. That he might have 
done that which in the opinion of some 
was unconstitutional, unprincipled, and 
illegal, he was aware, but he trusted that 
his justification would be found in the ne. 
cessity of the case.—-The principles upon 
which he had acted were those, which ap. 
peared to him most consistent with hisdaty 
as a member of his Majesty’s government, 
and best calculated to promote the’ public 
service; and, however, it may please gen- 
tlemen to assimilate or compare him to 
Reubell or any other member of ‘the di- 
rectory of Revolutionary France, he would 
assure those hon. gentlemen that he should 
not be deterred by any such imputations 
from pursuing what his conscience told 
him was the line ofhisduty. In the same 
spirit of fairness he and his colleagues 
had been called usurpers, who had taken 
the whole executive power into their own 
hands, but he trusted the House would not 
be greatly surprised at finding he was but 
little alarmed at such imputations. This 
was one of the usurpations of which he 


-had been guilty—this was one of the 


stretches of power which might be laid 
to his charge. He knew of no public in- 
conveniences that had arisen from their 
usurpations, as they had been called. He 
had never said that no inconveniences 
would arise from the indisposition of his 
Majesty, but he had said, that no sudden 
inconvenience was to he expected to arise 
within the period for which he on a former 
occasion proposed to adjourn, equal to 
that which might be expected to result 
from the adoption of any precipitate mea- 
sures. - He was certain gentlemen would 
not have any hesitation in coming to some 
resolution for allowing the requisite issues 
to be made. He was confident it would | 
not be said, that no resolution of the-nature - 
of that which he intended to propose 
ought to be come to by the Committee. 
What public inconvenience was to be ex- 
nee from it ? He had been asked, why 
e had not brought the subject forward at 
an earlier period ? He would readily an- _ 
swer that question. He had thought the 
mode of proceeding which he had re- 
commended strictly legal till he was 
better informed by his learned friends. 
He had, therefore, in the first instance an- 
ticipated no difficulty. Afterwards when 
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he found there was a difficulty, he had ex- | 


cted it would have been removed by 
means of the privy seal. Failing there 
again, he had caused the warrants to be is- 
sued on their own responsibility by the 
Lords of the Treasury. When hedid this 


~ he was aware of the nature of the step he 


took, but it was one which he felt autho- 
rised by the necessity of the case at the 
eriod when it was taken.—Had he taken 
such a step a fortnight ago, there would 
not have been the same necessity, at that 
period, of calling upon the auditor, and 
consequently not the same justification 
of the act. Feeling, therefore, the full 
force of this consideration, he had thought 
it proper to make such an application at a 
finiea when he felt it was justified by ne- 
cessity, while at the same time it afforded 
them an opportunity of discussing its ex- 
pediency in Parliament. Ithad been said 
that those who professed the greatest. ve- 
neration for the precedent of 1788, were 
acting in direct opposition to it in 1811.— 
That they were taking a course gontresy 
tothe one pursued at that period. ~ He 
would be glad to know if there were any 
authority for that assertion.—Had_ those 
who’ made that assertion any means of 
proving that what was now proposed was 
the reverse of what would have been re- 
commended by the administration of that 
day. Ifthey had any such authority, let 
it be immediately produced. If no such 
step was taken at that period, it did not 
follow that the step now taken would not 
then have been adopted under similar cir- 
cumstances. If no such measure had 
been recommended by the government 
or the parliament at that time, it might be 
that no such measure was called for by the 
circumstances of the times, and therefore 
that was not authorised then which was 
justified by necessity now.’ The change 
which had taken place in the situation of 
things, might easily account for this. At 
that period we were in a state of profound 
peace, at the present day the country was 
‘Involved in war. Then no serious incon- 
yeniences could be apprehended from the 
delay of issues as in the present instance, 
and therefore there was nothing to justify 
the proceeding which was now found ne- 
cessary for the public good. With respect 
to the administration of the domestic 
concerns of the country, it went on with- 
out the immediate interference of his Ma- 
jesty. His patents given under the great 
seal, &c. &c. enabled all the departments 
of government to continue to exercise 


their authority. thus legitimately gained. 
There were some instances in which the- 
royal signature was of necessity required 
to enable the officers of the crown to go 
on with the public business. The judges, 
however, were not interrupted in the ad- 
ministration of justice ; their commissions 
fully authorising them to continue the ex- 
ercise of their judicial functions.. In 
March 1789, previous to his Majesty’s re- 
covery, the judges went their circuits, as 
they usually do under the authority of the 
great. seal, and he could not think the 
judges of England would have done this 
had it been illegal. There were alsomany 
serjeantsand law officers, on those occasions, 
usually put into the commissions by the 
King’s sign manual; these officers were 
at that period supplied, though they could 
not be put in the usual way, and this cir- 
cumstance proved to demonstration that 
that great law authority of whom mention 
had in the course of these discussions been 
made so often, felt that necessity could au- 
thorise him to act as he did, and todo 
that which was not regular, and which, 
under other circumstances, might be cen- 
sured as illegal. Actuated by a similar 
feeling, the then lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land had given orders which he conceived 
to be essential to the public service, with 
respect to the troops to be sent to and re, 
ceived from America. or 

In the order which he had directed to 
be issued from the treasury to the exche- 
quer, and in the letter which followed, he 
had given the officers of the exchequer 
authority to make the issues, for which, 
though undoubtedly they would in some 
degree be answerable, the lords of the 
treasury avowed their willingness to take 
the whole of the responsibility upon them- 
selves. That he thought was the proper 
line of conduct for persons in office to pur- 
sue. A person situated asthe was, ought, 
in his opinion to say, when he found it 
necessary to issue any order; so and so 
must be done, I cannot legally authorise 
the doing of it;* but you know the cir- 
cumstances of the casé, and you must 
trust to a covering anthority hereafter, 
and hold yourself justified by the necese 
sity of the case.—This, however, was not 
to be done but in a case of necessity. He 
thought it important that they should con- 
cur, if he took a right view of the subject, 
in thinking that parliament ought not to 


be unnecessarily applied to for an exer- 


tion of the executive power. ‘There were 
those who contended, that.if the army in 
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ought not to be sent, if the Houses were sit- 
ting,.without an application to parliament. 
js went to say, that the sanction of parlia- 
ment should be gained before any thin 
should be doneat any time, by the King. If 
they could not send out troops atany time 
without the authority of the King, under 
any circumstances, as much embarrassment 
might possibly arise within the first fort- 
hight that the parliament had adjourned, 
_ #8 within the six weeks of which so much 
had been said. Could it be said that mi- 
‘histers should come down and say to par- 
liament, that reinforcements were neces- 
sary to be sent to Portugal, and move a 
resolution empowering them to send out 
troops, if it should appear expedient ? 
Would it not be said that a minister who 
would thus seek to get an anticipatory 
vote, acted more improperly than he who 
said he was placed in an embarrassing si- 
tuation, but having no present means of 
getting out of it, as he could not immedi- 
ately resign, acted as circumstances seemed 
to require, and took the responsibility upon 
himself. He who would come down to 
gain first the sanction of Parliament to 
that which might become necessary, would 
lead them to vote in the dark, or he must 
lay before them the whole of the docu- 
ments relating tothe army, showing the 
situation in which they then were, the 
nature and extent of the requisitions made 
by its command, the plan on which it was 
proposed to act—whether an offensive or 
defensive system was to be adopted—in 
short every thing connected with the sub- 
ject must be laid before them, that every 
point might be discussed, the effect of 
which would be to Jet the enemy know in 
afew hours what was intended to be done, 
ot what were the formidable apprehen- 
sions entertained. He hoped it would 
appear obvious, that it was better that mi- 
nisters should act on their own responsi- 
bility, than to have the affairs of the coun- 
try carried on insuch a manner. 
case in which they stood at present was 
acase of actual necessity. e money 
required was essential to the public ser- 
vice, ad could be obtained b 


no other 
theahs than those by which they endea- 
Youred to gainit. He was persuaded 


_ that it most appear to the House highly | 


dient for ministers to be obliged to 
come-every week or so to parliament on 
such an occasion. It was er that 
the Lords of the Treasury should have the 
power of ordering issues, notwithstanding 
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the forms of the exchequer, and it was 
better that that power should be at once 
atm by one vote, than by repeated rego. 
utions, in consequence of repeated ap. 
plications to parliament. Feeling this, hig 
resolution would begin by stating it to be 
necessary, under existing - circumstances, 
that certain sums granted for certain spe. 
cified services should be issued and a 
lied to the services for which they had 
een granted ; and that it was expedient 
the Lords of the Treasury should issue 
warrants, for such issues, which the officers 
of the exchequer should be bound to obey, 
He would now move his resolution, which 
was rather long, but which he trusted would 
meet with the approbation of the Com. 
mittee.—The right hon. gent. then moved, 
—* That it is the opinion of this Com. 
mitee, tliat it is necessary, inthe exigencies 
of the present conjuncture, that, until due 
provision shall be made for supplying the 
defect in the royal authority, such sums 
as have been appropriated for the services 
of the Navy and Army, by the act of last 
session of parliament, and other acts for 
enabling his Majesty to raise three millions, 


‘should be issued, in conformity with said 


acts accordingly ; and that it 1s expedient 
that the Lords Commissioners of his Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury should be réquired to is- 
sue their warrants to the Auditor of the 
Exchequer, for the payment of such sums 
as the roe een! may render necessary ; 
and that the said Auditor and Officers of 
the Exchequer are authorised and com- 
manded to pay obedience to the warrant 
in this behalf, and to pay such sums as 
appearnecessary, according to the war- 
rants of any three or more of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury, which they 
my issue from time to time. ' 

‘On the question being put upon the 
Resolution, 

Sir John Sebright said, he thought thé 
course which the right hon. gent. had pur- 
sued was the best, the wisest, and the man- 
liest that could be adopted under the cir- 
cumstances: it met with his entire and 
most decided approbation. He wished 
that provision had been made to meet the 
exigency earlier, but as matters stood the 
right hon. gent. had done his best for the 
good of the country, he stood forward 
fairly, he did not shrink from responsie 
bility, and was entitled to the applause of 
the country. Admiring, as he freqaently 
had occasion to admire, the manly, fair, 
and candid manner in which that right 


hon. gent. had acted upon former occa- 
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sions, he trusted that neither he nor the 
House would think it impertinent in him 
to have expressed his opinion upon the} 


present. 

Earl Temple said, that if the right hon. 
gent. felt himself in a distressing situation 
with respect to the issue of money ne- 
oom for the public service, it would be 
incumbent on the House to go a little back 
and consider what were the circumstances 


which led to this distressing situation. 


Parliament met on the Ist of November, 
the day to which they had been proro- 
gued. Frequent adjournments had been 
proposed by that right hon. gent. and. 
agreed to upon his distinct assertion, that 
no practical inconvenience would result 
from those adjournments. It now appear- 
ed under the right hon. gentleman’s own 
hand, that an issue of public money must 
be made contrary to the practice of the 
Exchequer; that the usual forms in making 
such issues must be deviated from ; or that 
a great public inconvenience would be suf- 
fered. The right. hon. gentleman, in- 
deed, had endeavoured to obtain the 
money without recurring to parliament ; 
but in this attempt he had not succeeded. 
Notwithstanding the urgency of the oc- 
casion and the necessity of his being fur- 
nished with the means of meeting it, the 
right hon. gent. had gone on' without ap- 
prising the House of the real state of the 
case, while he could command a guinea, 


_ and it was not till his money was exhaust- 


ed, and he wasno longer. aware of any re- 
~ means of drawing more from the 

chequer, that he had thought proper to 
apply to parliament for authority to call 
upon the Exchequer for the issues indis- 
pensably necessary for the public service. 
The right hon. gent. however, had said, 
that as the sums of money had been ap- 
propriated by Act of Parliament for those 
services, he thought the warrants of the 
Lords of the Treasury were legal, until 
he was informed by the Attorney and So- 
licitor-General that they were not legal. 
He had also said, that it never entered his 
head that the Auditor of the Exchequer. 
would refuse to issue the money on these 
warrants, and it was on that account that 
he did not state to the House an inconve- 
ence which he did not anticipate. If he 
felt so little doubt upon this point, why did 
not he think of the warrant inthe first in- 
stance > How came it, on the contrary, 
that it was to the Privy Seal he looked in 
the first place ; and that it was only when 


he could not obtain the Privy Seal, in con- 
VOL, XVIII. 


‘sequence of the scruples of the clerk, and 
when he could not get the Great Seal - 
either, then and not sooner, he should have 
thought of the warrant. It appeared evi- 
dently, then, that. he must have known of 
the illegality of the treasury warrants, and 
ought therefore to have anticipated diffi- 
culties in obtaining issues of money by 
their means.—But it was asked, why should 
not the officers of the Exchequer subject 
themselves to the same responsibility which 
the Lords of the Treasury were ready to 
take! It was very easy to see the dif- 
ference. The pe sar of the public exi- 
gency must of course be responsible for 
their measures. Why did they not sooner 
fill up the deficiency in the Royal Au- 
thority? If the Royal Authority had been 
supplied by the proper repregentative as. 
soon as it ought to have been supplied, 
this difficulty would never have occurred ; 
and it would be too muchto expect that 
the Auditor of the Exchequer was to take 
upon himself any part of the responsibi- 
lity which was occasioned solely by the 
delays of ministers. The right hon, gent. 
had said, that the difficulty did not occur 
in 1788 ; but then it must be remembered, 
that that was a period of profound peace, 
and consequently such issues were not 
wanting to pay the army and navy as 
were now wanting. The financial neces- 
sities of the country in 1511 were so very 
different from what they were in 1788, 
that in this point the precedent would not 
apply at all. It had been allowed by the 
right hon. gent. as an abstract proposition, 
that while Parliament was sitting it was 
the duty of ministers to apply to them 
in cases of difficulty ; but the right hoa. 
gent. had also put cases to shew, that the 
abstract principle would not apply to ‘the - 
present circumstances. He stated, that if 
reinforcements were to be sent to the Con- 
tinent it would be injurious to the public 
service to have any disclosures made in 
Parliament. But here again the same 
question occurred, was it right to keep the 
regal authority so long unsupplied ? If, 
while ministers were sending reinforce- 
ments to the Continent, they had pro- 
ceeded pari passu in filling up the execa- 
tive government, no one would have 
blamed them for what their duty as minis- 
ters required them-to do in the interval. 
If however they chose rather to make a 
most unnecessary. delay in supplying the 
royal power, they might certainly execute 
some of the functions of royalty on.their 


own 3 butthey were not te 
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expect other persons to share with them in 
this responsibility——The real question, 


which the committee was in that instance 


to consider, lay in a very narrow compass. 
Every loan bill and appropriation act 
stated, that the authority by which the 
money was to be issued should be under 
the signature of three Lords of the Trea- 
sury. Another act however stated, that 


money should issued under the 
i 


~ 


Great Seal or the King’ssign manual, or 
by the positive directions of an act of 
Parliament. The constitution and the law 
did therefore clearly mean to put some 
check upon the Lords of the Treasury. If 
it were not so, they would have the entire 
revenue of the country completely in their 
own hands. It was now allowed by the 
right hon. gent. on the authority of the 
Attorney and Solicitor General,.that the 
warrant was not legal. Now, what was it 
that he wanted the Auditor of the Exche- 
quer todo ? Why having himself brought 
the country into the exigency, he calls 
upon lord Grenville to help him for what- 
ever time he chooses to retain the power 
in his own hands, by issuing money from 
the Exchequer in a manner contrary to 
Jaw, and to the practice of the office. 
This was what he could hardly expect 
lord Grenville to do. The officers of the 


Exchequer would prefer bemg governed 
by the constitutional power of Parliament, 
rather than by the unconstitutional and 


assumed power of the right hon. gent. If 
there was not some check or limitation on 
the powers of the right hon. gent. he 
would have no occasion to fill up the de- 
ficiency in the royal authority at all. He 
might goon for weeks, for months, or 
years without a Regent, if-he was enabled 
on his own warrant, or the warrant of three 
Lords of the Treasury, to draw the whole re- 
venues of the nation out of the Exche- 
quer, and apply them as he thought pro- 
per. He wished, however, that it should 
be recollected, that no public inconve- 
nieace had happened on this account, and 
that Parliament had now been sitting for a 
considerable time, and ministers had only 


themselves to blame for not stating this 
difficulty sooner. 


Mr. Hose said, that his right hon. friend 
had in the first instance tried to obtain the 
Privy Seal, after having failed in which 
he naturally had recourse to the Auditor 
of the Exchequer. The words of the 


acts which hisright hon. friend had-quoted, 


did authorise the Lords of the Treasury to 


issue money, but the noble lord contended 


other. 
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that the words should not be so inter: ° 
preted, and that the authority of the Privy 
Seal, or the Sign Manual, was essentially: 
required. He (Mr. Rose) could hardly: 
think, that words so plain, as those of the 
acts to which he alluded could have any 
other meaning than that ascribed to them 
by his right hon. friend. The act of Wil. 
liam, it was true, directed that no money 
should issue from the Exchequer unless 


‘upon the authority of acts directing its 


application, but here were the particular 
acts which gave that authority. What 
said the words of the consolidation act ? it 
said that the dividends should be issued by 
the Lords of the Treasury, and by no 
Did these words admit of no more 
than one interpretation. To the conduct 
of lord Grenville he did not attach the 
slightest blame; he had no doubt but 
that he was actuated by a wish to do his 
duty, but the words of the law were so 
positive that he was not surprised at the 
application made by his right hon. friend. 
What he rose principally to shew was, 
that the Lords of the Treasury were in the 
habit every half year, atthe payment of 
the dividends, of acting against the prin- 
ciple to which they were now attempted 
to be restricted. 

Mr. Ponsonby observed, that there were 
some parts of the speech of the right hon. 
gent. which he was compelled to notice. 
When he first read the Loan and. the Ap- 
propriation Acts, he certainly was not 
clear but that the treasury might issue’ 
warrants for the disbursement of money 
from the Exchequer ; and it was not until 
he heard the opinions and the very res- 
pectable law authority of the Attorney 
General and the Solicitor General to the 
contrary, as grounded on the invariable 
practice of the Exchequer, that his opi- 
nion to the contrary was decided. To 
their authority he bowed with great de- 
ference ; but after all, that did not affect 
the merits of the question before them in 
the shape of a Resolution, as proposed by 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. ‘That Resolution shewed more 
strongly than-all the logic and all the elo- 
quence of all the members of that House 
put together, the necessity that existed 
of supplying without delay the deficiency 
that existed in the executive government. / 
Nothing could more forcibly demonstrate 


_the imprudence ofthe course they hadbeen ~ 


persuaded by the hon. gentlemen opposite 
to'take—to pass by the plain, simple, 


obvious, and constitutional mode of pre- 
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ceeding, sanctioned by the precedent of 
one of the best parliaments that ever the 
country saw, for the purpose of preferring 
a mode founded on fiction, and inconsist- 
ent with the law, the constitution, and even 
with common sense or reason. Look at 
the Resolution—you thereby “ require the 
lords commissioners of his Majesty’s trea- 


sury to issue their warrants to the audi- 


tors of the receipt of the exchequer, for 
the payment of such sums as the exigency 
of the case may render necessary ;” and 

o on to state that “ the said auditor and 
officers of the Exchequer are hereby autho- 
rized and commanded to pay obedience to 
the warrants in this behalf.”’—Here, then, 
were the Houses of Parliament, in direct 
words, undertaking the executive autho- 
rity, and commanding the officers of the 
Exchequer to issue monies. Were those 
of his side of this House during the late 
discussions wrong, when they said, that if 
the mode recommended by the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
followed, it would lead to the usurpation 
by parliament, of the power of the crown? 
He indeed, did not expect that the truth 


-of their opinion would be so soon verified ; 


that it would be so speedily proved, that 
if they took the step recommended to 
them, they would be compelled to follow 
it up by doing what was not warranted by 
the law or the constitution. When the 
right hon. gent. last night made his state- 
ment, he (Mr. Ponsonby) was struck with 
the exigency of the case ; but he had no 
idea that the right hon. gent. would at- 
tempt to obviate the difficulty by sucha 
measure as he had now proposed. He 
supposed he would rather have asked an 
opinion or declaration of the House, that 
when it met legally asa parliament it 
would do all in its power to indemnify 
those responsible for the act, which 
might be resorted to under the pressure of 
the necessity of the case. But it never oc- 
curred toc-him that a Resolution like this 
would be offered—a Resolution to assume 
the authority of the three estates, and of 
the crown acting in full concert with the 


.. legislative bodies. With such a Resolu- 


tion he could never concur. Much had 
been said of the courage of ministers, 
in being willing to encounter all responsi- 
bility on this occasion. When responsi- 
bility was incurred for the purpose of 
serving the country, no man would ap- 
plaud more than himself the minister who 
fearlessly incurred it for the public good. 


‘But he did not give such praise in the 
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present instance, when the right hon. 
gent. had brought the difficulty upon him- 
self and-them, and it was only his own 
conduct which rendered responsibility at 
all necessary. The right hon, gent. had 
told them he was not answerable for the 
delays. sanctioned by parliament. This 
was true : he was not responsible for what 
parliament had agreed to on his statement, 
he could only be responsible for giving 
false information to induce arliament to 
do what they would not otherwise have 
done.—But this was not the question 
now. They had to consider whether they 
would vote this Resolution or not. For 
himself, he felt an invincible objection to 
it, and he cared not whether they assumed 
the royal authority to command the of- 
ficers of the Exchequer to act, or took the 
Great Seal into their hands—to both he 
had insuperable dislike. He would object 
alike to the one and the other; and for 
this reason—because they had an obvious 
mode of avoiding both, by romptly, 
safely, and immediately -supplying the 
deficiency in the royal auenne- In that 
case the three estates being full and com- 
plete, the constitutional orders necessary © 
for the public service might have been 
legally given; but by the course now 
taken, they were involved in acts against 
the constitution, as well as against com- 
mon sense and reason. The question had 
ben puzzled with legal definitions and 
arguments, but he was sure that no plain 
man, not perplexed with these subtleties, 
could hesitate for a moment between the 
two courses. The one presented a clear 
unembarrassed mode of surmounting their 
difficulties; the other was a phantom 
which would lead them to no good result, 
He objected -to the Resolution as growing 
out of their original error—out of their 
original sin. It was impossible to sanction 
it ; but, whether high or low—whoever 
it was in office who fid any thing for the 
public service, he would at a future pe 
riod go as far as any man to indemnify 
them for such acts. 

Mr, R. Dundas said, that the objection 
of the right hon. gent. to the issuing a 
command by the Hotse, must fall to the 
ground when they referred to the letter 
of lord Grenville. It was there asserted 
by the noble Lord, that “with them, re- 
sided, under the present exigency,, the _ 
power to pasha those official seals, the 
use of which would constitute an impera- 
tive and unquestionable authority to. the 
officers of the exchequer.” The House 
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had no r€ason to think, that the bare de- 
claration of an opinion as recommended 
by the right hon. gent. would ensure the 
obedience of the officers of the exchequer, 
on the contrary, there was every reason 
to conclude, from the Letter to which he 
alluded, that they would submit to a posi- 
tive mandate alone. The privy seal was 
not, as the noble earl (Temple) had stated, 
the first expedient resorted to. One would 
suppose, by the defence into which that 
noble earl had entered of the conduct of 
his noble relation, that the conduct of that 
noble relation was attacked ; but nothing 
could be more clear than the expressions 
of his right hon. friend upon that head, 
he having distinctly avowed that he at- 
tached no blame whatever to the auditor 
of the exchequer, but believed him to 
have done what he felt to be his duty. A 
resolution expressing merely the opinion 
of the House, besides being liable to the 
-objections he had already stated, would 
have no tendency to remove the scruples 
of those officers wno considered that their 
oaths stood in the way of their compliance 
with the warrants from the treasury. But 
it had been said, that the present transac- 
tion was a proof of the inexpediency of 
the proceeding they had already taken, 
and great complaints had been made 
against the delay of ministers. A right 
hon. gent. had taken a very proper dis- 
tinction upon this head, when he said, that 
ministers were not responsible for the delay 
to which Parliament assented, unless 
they had made false statements for the 
urpose of procuring it. What his right 
n. friend had said with respect to incon- 
venience, was not that none would occur, 
but that none would occur of sufficient 
magnitude to counter-balance the evil of 
precipitancy in resorting to a Regency on 
the moment. The noble Lord had said, 
there was no knowing where such a power 
asthat proposed by the resolution, would 
stop, but there was evidently a limit be- 
yond which it could not be pushed, for 
the resolution went only to money granted 
by Parliament, so that there was no danger 
ofits going on from week to week or 
from month to month, when the extent of 
the power applied for was so clearly de- 
fined. The noble Lord was further desirous 
that Parliament should act themselves ; 
but to him it appeared indisputable that it 
was thé right and duty of the House to 
supply the defect in the executive, not to 
execute the duties of the executive in 
their own persons. 
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Sir Arthur Piggott conceived . that his’ 
right hon. friend was perfectly right not’. 
to attach any blame to the noble lord (Gren. 
ville) who had proved that he understood: 
the law, and, as it now appeared, had 
acted with the sanction of the law officers 
of the crown. No money, he would con. 
tend, was ever issued from the Exchequer 
without the authority of the Great Seal, or 
the Privy Seal, by his Majesty’s authority, 
The construction of the acts cited could’ 
not go tothe exclusion of the royal au- 
thority, and no authority, such as was 
stated, was ever vested in three Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury ; they had no more: 
right to issue money without the authority 
of the King, than any other three persons,’ 
When his right bon. friend had said thatno 
inconveniencies could result from delay, he’ 
no doubt was of opinion that money could 
have been so issued, and therefore he 
might have been sincere, but he was not 
accurate. The warrant was a measure, 
which if it was justified by necessity, was 
not sanctioned by law. The right hon. 
gentleman had said he would take the re- 
sponsibility onhimself, and this he thought 
might have satisfied the Auditor of the Ex. 
chequer: But what sort of responsibility 
was that of an officer, whose duty it was 
to take care that the money should issue 
legally, after conniving at its illegal issue, 
if fhe should plead that those very men 
on whose behalf he had permitted the ille- 
gal issue had taken the responsibility upon 
themselves, that not he, but they were an- 
swerable ; would this be admitted to be 
a satisfactory defence? Was it not too ridi- 
culous to be thought of ? Would it not be 
said that he should answer for his own ~ 
acts, and that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could no more take this responsi- 
bility upon himself than any other indivi- 
dual. The money applied for would admit 
of no delay in the issue ; but the manner 
in which they were called upon tograntit, 
was a practical proof of their former un- 
constitutional proceeding ; it was an early 
and he hoped would prove a a 
warning. He dreaded the extent to whic 
this power, if the principle were once ad- 
mitted, might be carried ; they might take 
upon themselves the whole executive go- 
vernment to make peace and war, to create 
Chancellors if necessary, in short todo 
what only one parliamentary assembly had 
ever done before them, the assembly of the 
Long Parliament. pat 
Mr. Yorke said.that he would not follow — 


~the hon, and learned gent. through all 
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is arguments, a considerable part of 
however adapted to former or fu- 
ture questions, was not applicable to the 

resent. In the latter part of his speech 
he had gone into a detail of the inconve- 
niences arising to the public from the 
course already pursued, but whatever 
might be the opinion of that hon. and 
learned gent. upon this subject, he must 
contend that he had a right to justify that 
course upon the Resolutioris already agreed 


to by the House. The second Resolution 


declared that it was the right and duty of 
the two Houses to provide for any defi- 
ciency in the. royal authority in cases 
where absolute necessity oceurred. It 
followed from this, that those who were in 
office should continue to act on their own 
responsibility, and the Houses should only 
be applied to in cases of necessity. A 
case of extreme necessity had now arisen, 
and this of course justified the application. 
The hon. and learned gent. who spoke 
last, had taken a great deal of pains to de- 
fend the character of lord Grenville; but 
the defence was quite needless, because no 
attack on it had been made. The noble 
lord was certainly the best judge of his 


own actions and the fittest person to de-- 


cide whether he ought to take the respon- 
sibility on himself or not. At best, he 
could only have incurred a legal or formal 
responsibility; because the money which 
he was solicited to issue, had in the first 
instance been actually appropriated by 
parliament. But even should he issue 
the money under an order of the two 


Houses of Parliament, he was still respon- 


sible ; because the legal issue required the 
the Sign-Manual or the Privy 
Seal. e hon. and learned gent. had 
laid down a rule with respect to the issue 
of money, in which he was not correct. 
He had said that no money had ever been, 
or could be issued out of the Exchequer 
without the authority of the Privy Seal or 
the Sign Manual, but all the dividends to 
the creditors were issued without such au- 
thority; and, as his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Rose) had observed, every half year pro- 
duced cases to which this rule did not ap- 
pry: The continuance of the practice of 
affixing the authority of the King’s Seal in 
other instances subsequent to the Appro- 
priation Act, was perhaps to be accounted 
for from habit. It had been said that par- 
liament should not command; he would 


‘confess it should not command nor inter- 
fere at all unless necessity required, but 


the chests would not be opened without 
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the order, and the order should be made 
so strong and imperative as to leave no 
doubt of it being complied with. Besides, 
there were instances in which parliament: 
had done the same thing before when the 
necessity existed. At the time of the 
restoration parliament gave the most de- 
cisive commands. The difference be- 
tween the two cases was, that at that time 
there were no officers of the crown in ex- 
istence, but now they were obliged to 
come to the House by the desire of the 
officers themselves.-—He had now stated 
his cursory view of the subject, and in 
doing so he hoped he had not departed 
from that temper which he was happy to 
see had been so generally observed dur- 
ing the present debate. He augured, in- 
deed,from their good temper, a most fa- 
vourable omen. It was cheering to see 
that as their difficulties increased their 
patience and their mildness augmented. 
Some gentlemen opposite seemed to think 
that the present necessity had been origi- 
nated by ministers, and the delays which _ 
their deceitful representations had occa- 
sioned. Every adjournment, however, 
had been agreed to by the House; and, 
most undoubtedly, the grounds of those 
adjournments had been stated by ministers 
on the most correct view which they could 
r take of the subject. As to the present 
difficulty, it was impossible for them to 
have foreseen it. No minister could fore- 
see that any man, with a reasonable mind, 
could have started the objection which 
lord Grenville did. In saying this he did 
not mean to attach the slightest blame to 
the noble lord: no doubt he acted on his © 
own view of the case, and he was certain- 
ly the fittest person to judge as to what 
dans of responsibility he would incur. 
Mr. Tierney did not think the Commit- 
tee exactly knew to what extent they 
were going to pledge themselves and the 
country: they thought, he apprehended, 
that they were only going to empower 
ministers to draw from the Exchequer 
sums of money which had already been 
appropriated by parliament. The power 
which they were authorizing was very 
different: it was no less than giving to the 
gentlemen opposite the entire disposal of 
the vote of credit, to the amount of three 
millions of money. This money had been 
voted for no one particular service; it was 
given in confidence to his Majesty. If 
the Committee had equal confidence in 
the right hon. gentlemen opposite; why, 


well and good: so be it. In the state in 
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which the House now was, a necessity 
had indeed arisen-—the die was cast, there 
was no alternative. Those three millions 
might now be whole, untouched, unapplied 
-——or they might possibly be half-spent: 
they were voted for no specific s=rvice, 
and might be applied to any, at the will of 
his Majesty. There were other topics to 
which he might advert: he might advert, 
for instance, to the army extraordinaries; 
but it was not his intention to detain the 
House: he had merely risen to state that 
one fact; and to remind them of that 
which they might possibly overlook, 
namely, that they were giving to the mi- 
' nisters unlimited controul over three mil- 
_ lions of money. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn defended the part 
which hdd been taken by his noble rela- 
‘ tion lord Grenville, and maintained that 

the right hon. gent. should, when he asked 
for the adjournment, have stated to par- 
liament the dilemma in which the go- 
vernment was placed. Had the right hon. 
gent. so done? Qn the contrary, he had 
declared that no inconvenience would 
arise; and what was the result? , Why it 
was manifest that nothing but a choice of 
evils remained. Nothing should have in- 
duced the step which the right hon. gent. 
had taken, but the necessity being imme- 
diate and absolute. He felt a difficulty in 

utting into the hands of the Lords of the 

reasury so absolute and uncontrouled a 

wer as the Resolution would give, and 
should therefore, upon bringing up the 
Report, move an Amendment, to limit the 
issues to naval and military service. 

Mr. Rose, in explanation, contended, 
that the words of the Loan Act were fully 

sufficient to authorise and justify the draw- 
ing the’money from the Exchequer by 
virtue of a Treasury warrant. 

Mr. Whitbread could not, consistently 
with his sense of duty, concur in the Reso- 
lution proposed by the right hon. gentle- 
man. The words of the acts which had 
been so confidently quoted, he contended, 
did not warrant the construction which had 
been put upon them, still less the course 
which had been attempted to be pursued 
by ministers in order to obtain money 
from the Exchequer. If the Treasur 
Warrants were a sufficient authority, or if 
the right hon. gent. even thought so, why 
had he not in the first instance resorted to 
them? Why had he endeavoured to cast 
all the responsibility on the officers of the 
Exchequer? The right hon. gentleman 

had admitted, that at first it was incontem- 
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plation to procure the authority of the Great 
Seal, but that the noble Keeper of it would 
not grant. The affixing it without the di. 
rect sanction of the crown, he knew was 
illegal, and he did not think proper there. 
fore, to commit himself. The right hon. 
gent. disappointed in this quarter, turned 
himself to the Keeper of the Privy-Seal. 
The same reluctance, which prevented the 
Lord Chancellor from granting the Great 
Seal, was not felt by the Lord Privy Seal, 
That noble lord was ready to sanction the 
proceeding, but unfortunately for the right 
hon. gentleman’s object, the sanction of 
the Lord Privy Seal alone was not sufficient 
to pass the Privy Seal. The Clerk of the 
Privy Seal executing the duties of his office 
under the obligation ofan oath could not 
with a safe conscience pass the Seal. Mr, 
Larpent refused to sanction the proceeding 
with his signature, and here the right hon, 
gentleman came to a dead stop at once, 
‘Then it was, and not till then, that the right 
hon. gentleman bethought him of the effi- 
cacy of the Treasury Warrants. There 
too he was disappointed in his hopes, as he 
was wrong in his law. The Auditor of 
the Exchequer would not obey those 
orders, and his refusal has since been jus- 
tified by the authority of the law officers 
of thecrown.. He did not mean to impute 
the least blame to lord Grenville ; but he 
must say, that his opinions in 1788, and 
which it seemed he still upheld, had led to 
this palpable, incurable, irremediable ab- 
rsurdity. Hislordship would notissue the 
money on a Treasury warrant, but he 
would issue it on the order of the two 
Houses. Now he (Mr. Whitbread) denied 
that any such power existed in the two 
Houses. It wasacase of conscience with 
him, and he would not give it up. Sup- 
pose lord Grenville, had said nothing 
about the two Houses: suppose he had 
said that he would issue for no other au- 
thority but the Sign Manual ; how would 
the case have been? The responsibility of 
ministers was very differeng from that of 
lord Grenville. If lord Grenville had is- 
sued the money on aun insufficient order he 
would have become a public defaulter to 
that amount, and his estates would have 
becomeliable. In consequence of his opi- 
nion of their authority, lord Grenville had 
thus sent the lords of the Treasury to the 
two Houses, for an order, acting under 
which, he imagined he became irresponsi-, 
ble. In this opinion he could not agree. 
Suppose the two Houses agreed in the re- 
solution, and that some % the inferior offi- 
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cers denied the right, and refused to obey 
' jt; how would the matter stand ? . The 
House could not turn them out ; and thus 
the whole of the emergencies of the nation 
" must remain unsupplied. To such a state 
were they reduced by the course pro- 
posed by the right hon. gent. and his 
friends, How could he remedy it ? Why, 
atonce by adverting to the mode pro- 
ed, of addressing the Prince to assume 
the Regency, and thus with the utmost ce- 
lerity supplying the executive. If this 
was not done, ministers, afterdeclaring that 
during the exigency the two Houses must 
have royal power, mightthen prolong that 
exigency as long as they chose. 

Mr. Horner did not wish to say much at 
that late hour. It was his opinion, that 
whatever might be the circumstances that 
led to the present difficulty, it was neces- 
sary the money should be had, that the pub- 
lic service might sustain nvinjury, and the 
speediest way would certainly be the best. 
In order to satisfy the House, however, 
that this Resolution was expedient, the 
right hon. gentlefnan ought to have shewn 

the necessity of the case, If all the other 
executive officers had declined committing 
themselves on this subject, it was neces- 
sary for the public service that the House 
should interfere. He did not see however, 
why the great Executive Officers should 
not act in this case, as authorised by the 
act of king William ; and much lessdid he 
see any reason why tke Lord Chancellor 
should not have used the Great Seal on this 
occasion. Before the House, therefore, 
should take any step in this busines, it had 
a tight to require why the Lord Chancel- 
lor had not acted upon his own responsibi- 
lity. Itwas much more natural that the 
Lord Chancellor should take upon himself 
the responsibility than lord Grenville, who 
was in this case, properly speaking, merely 
an instrument. He wished also to have 
stated what objection the Privy Seal could 
have to the issuing of the order. He could 
see that Mr. Larpent was justified in his 
refusal to make out the order, but he did 
not see that the same reason should be urged 
by the Lord Privy Seal. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to 
reply to the questions which had been 
asked by the hon. and learned gent. respect- 
ing the Privy and Great Seals. As to the 
Great Seal, the right hon. gent. observed, 
that the Lord Chancellor did not refuse the 
Great Seal on account of any responsibi- 

‘lity which might have attached to himself, 
but for this reason, that the application of 
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the Great Seal was not legal for the pur- | 
poses for which this money was to be ap- 
plied, and the act of king William did not 
give authority for such application. On 
reading that act the Lord Chaneellor wished 
to be informed what precedents were in 
existence with respect to the issuing of 
public monies under the Great Seal. If 
there were no precedents, then he was of 
opinion that a warrant issued under such 
circumstances would be an illegal order 
on the Exchequer. That opinion might 
or might not be erroneous, but it certainly 
was a sufficient reason for the non-inter- 
ference of the Lord Chancellor. With res- 
pect tothe Lord Privy Seal, the noble 
lord at the head of that department was 
ready to have issued aseal, but he saw no 
means of putting what was called “ the | 
Examinator” at the bottom of the instru- 
ment ; and by the act of parliament the 
duty of the Clerk ofthe Privy Seal was that 
he must prepare the letters patent. The 
difficulty, therefore, was to provide that 
authority which should be received at the 
Exchequer as legal, and which the proper 
officer for issuing the monies dared not 
disobey. Neither of these would have 
commanded his obedience. The right 
hon. gent, trusted that the hon. and learn- 
ed gent. who put the question would see 
that the proceeding rested on the fairest 
grounds, that the Resolution must necessa- 
rily pass, and, therefore, that be, for one, 
would not withhold his vote-—The hon. 
gent. opposite (Mr. Whitbread), indeed 
had raised another question; but the 
precise difficulty which suggested it would 
not, he trusted, arise in the breast of any 
officer. The difficulty was this, that the 
authority of a Resolution of this House 
even, might not be sutficient to command 
the obedience of the subordinate officers 
in the Exchequer. That such a practical 
difficulty should or could possibly arise, 
for his own part he could not conceive ; 
because if such a thing could happen, 
the situation of the country would be most 
alarming and perilous. In case of such a 
refusal on the part of these officers to 
obey the Resolution of parliament, there 
would be no salvation for the country in 
the situation in which the government now . 
stood, but on the principles contained in 
lord Grenville’s letter, viz. that whatever 
is necessary must be done, and that neces- — 
sity created the authority.—If gentlemen 
would but look at the absurdness of their 
objections, and of the means by which 
| they would supply the exigency of the 
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case, they would see they created diffi- 
culties, for they say, ‘ All that you and 
the rest of his Majesty’s ministers have to 
do, is to address the Row of Wales, get 
a Regent, and then the impediment is 
removed.” What a notion must the gen- 
tlemen have of the consciences of the Ex- 
chequer officers, to suppose that the Ad- 
dress would help them out of their dilem- 
ma. The Address would suit the purpose 
- of the hon. gentlemen undoubtedly, but 
- the necessity would be left just the same, 
and, the House must be the only proper 
jadges of what would best meet that ne- 
cessity. ‘There was no man, he was sure, 
would deny this proposition, that if the 
authority of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment was not sufficient to command obe- 
dience, then it was impossible to stir in 
the present difficulty—the wheels of go- 
vernment were in that case in a dead lock. 
—It was perfectly clear that there was 
no act done under an Address, which 
could, constitutionally speaking, be so 
binding on their officers as that directed 
by the two Houses. If it was to be ad- 
mitted that the clerk of the pells, or any 
other inferior officer, should demur to the 
authority, see to what a dilemma the 
country would be reduced. No money 
could be got out of their hands. Hedid 
not suppose that it would be argued that 
the two Houses of Parliament had not the 
power of taking the seal out of the Chan- 
cellor’s hands ; how then could it be con- 
tended that the Regent alone might take 
it upon an Address. Why, the very ad- 
mission that an Address gave him the au- 
thority, implied that the power lay in the 
parliament. Gentlemen might deny the 
proposition, but he defied them to prove 
the contrary..—The right hon. gent. then 
proceeded to animadvert upon the obser- 
vations which had been made relative to 
the delays which had_ occurred in bring- 
ing forward the Resolutions on the subject 
. of his Majesty’s incapacity. ‘These delays, 
however, he might fairly state to be the 
acts of that House, unless it was intended 
to be maintained or could be proved that 
he had falsely procured the first adjourn- 
ment. If that could be established against 
him, he was ready to admit that he was 
criminally responsible, but with respect 
to the delay of the first fortnight, there 
could be no charge. As to the second 
delay, he should most distinctly say, that 
the statement which he had made to the 
House to procure that ve fell short of 
the authority which he had, and still has 
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in possession from the sicians for it, 
He had stated much acd and not ple. 
beyond the informations, which he re. 
ceived from them. As tothe third Ad. - 
journment, an examination took place 
before the privy council, and it would not 
be said that any false information was de- 
rived from thence. But, then, gentlemen 
had made some observations upon what 
had fallen from him in respect to his 
statement, of no public inconvenience hay- 
ing arisen ; and now say they, “ You shew 
that it has arisen, by calling on parliament. 
to provide for that inconvenience.” Now 
(said the right hon. gent.) we have this 
monstrous, abominable, aggravated, and 
marked case before us—there it is ina 
most dreadful and hideous shape !. What 
is it? If gentlemen would not give the 
King the chance of recovery, why then 
they were right to consider the delays as 
an inconvenience. But what was the 
great public inconvenience incurred by 
the delay? Why, this, that ministers had 
found it necessary to come to parliament. 
for an authority for the issue of monies 
for services which they had directed should 
be done. 

Mr. W. Smith combated the argument 
that if the House had no power to assume 
the legislative, or regal prerogative, it had 
no power toselect or nominate a magistrate. 
The two cases, however, in his opinion, 
were extremely different. Responsibility 
was the great object in the executive, and 
when the House selected a magistrate, this 
responsibility was preserved through the 
medium of his council, but if the House 
itself assumed the executive, there could 
be no responsibility, as no person could be 
responsible that acted under the authority 
of parliament. 

he Chancellor of the Exchequer in expla- 
nation stated, that he did not there was 
no difference between their doing the acts 
of royalty themselves, and appointing a 
Regent in whom that power should reside, 
but that if they had not aright to do the 
one, in case of emergency, they would 
not have a right to do the other. ‘The pre- 
sent application he had avoided till he. 
found it absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Wilberforce observed, that no ad- 
vantage should be taken of the present 
difficulty against ministers, as their oppo- 
nents had never stated that the mode of 
proceeding that had been adopted would 
expose the House to the necessity of in- 
terfering in acts belonging to the execu- 
tive. The hon. member farther observed, 
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that his right hon. friend had not wished 
to trouble the House, and was willing, 
had it been in his power, to transact the 
whole business on his responsibility.- He 
had come to parliament, but not till he 
had found it necessary. The public ser- 
vice required their interference. He there- 


fore saw no objection that could be made 
to the resolution, which should have his sup- 

port accordingly. 

Sir John Newport approved of the con- 


duct of lord Grenville, who had not only 


acted from his own judgment, but also 


upon the authority of the Attorney and So- 
licitor Generals. The responsibility was 
his own, and if he had acted wrong, he 
was liable to be called to aceount. He 
saw no right the Houses of Parliament 


had to interfere, as by doing so they would 


only be giving ministers a power to pro- 
long the present blank in the executive. 
_ The question being then called for, the 
_resolution was again read, as well as se- 
veral amendments proposed by Mr. 
Wynne. The firstwas, that the sum of 
three millions be omitted, and that there 
be inserted instead of it, 500,000I. for the 
army, and 500,000l. for the navy. The 
second was, that these words be omitted, 
as the exigencies of the respective ser- 
vices may require.” The whoie of the 
Amendments went to limit the sums to be 
-drawn by the Treasury, and to ensure their 
application. The Amendments having 
been negatived without a division, the 
uestion was then carried also without a 
division, and the Report was brought up 
and ordered to be communicated to the 
Lords, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

; Saturday, January 5. 
Mr. Long and several other 
membersof the House of Commons, brought 
upa Message desiring a Conference, which 
was agreed to, and the Lord President, 
the earl of Liverpool, the bishop of Kil- 
lala, lord Napier, lords Eliot and Maul- 
gtave, were appointed, managers, who 
went forth tothe Painted Chamber. . On 


their return earl Camden reported the 
communication of the Resolution agreed 


to by the Commons last night, relative to 
the issue of money from the Exchequer. 


_A Message was sent to the Commons, de- 


i 


siring a Conference on the subject matter 

of the Conference on Thursday, which 

being agreed to, the same Lords were ap- 

pointed managers, and the Serjeant at 
SVIM, 
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Arms, having announced that the Com- 
mons were waiting the Conference in the 
Painted Chamber, the managers went 
forth. On their return soon. afterwards, 
earl.Camden reported the communication 
tothe Commons of the determination of 
the House last night on the Resolutions re- 
lative to the Regency. 

[Proxtes.] The Lord Chancellor gave 
notice that he should on some day not 
very distant, call the attention of their 
lordships to the situation in which the. 
House at present stood as to Proxies, and 
should submit to them a motion on that 
subject. He should, on an early day in 
the ensuing week, fix the day for his mo- 
tion, and should at the sametime, describe 
more fully the object of it. 

Lord Mulgrave expressed his satisfaction 
at understanding that this subject was to 
receive the attention of the noble and 
learned Lord. The House was at present 
situated in a very unpleasant predicament, 
and one in which he thought it unbecom- 
ing of that House to remain. It had al- 
ways been the peculiar characteristic 
of that House, and its distinguishing pri- 
vilege, that, as they were not a representa- 
tive body, but sat in their own. right, so, 
proxies with them were to be admitted on 
every occasion. He hoped the noble and 
learned Lord’s motion would come on be- 
fore any other important business, 

The Earl of Moira deprecated the idea 
of discussing this. subject after what had 
passed last night. He presumed to think, 
that.while such important discussions as 
those which had lately occupied that House 
were going on, the allowing the votes of 
those Lords who had attended to and ma- 
turely weighed the proceedings, to be 
overturned by proxies coming from ab- 
sent Lords, was not only improper in itself, 
but unbecoming the character of the 
House, whose deliberations ought to be 
characterised, in so important a. crisis, by 
every possible degree of decorum. 

The Marquis.of Lansdowne did not object 
to a discussion of the question, though 
he thought the attempt of last night un- 
justifiable, in as far as it was attempted 
to take the House by surprise. ~ 

The or CumBERtanp, though he op- 
posed the admission.of proxies last night, 
still approved of the discussion of the 
question of the right of their being re- 
ceived, 

The or Kent thoughtthediscussion 
of the question: improper at. a. moment 
like present, when the ptoceedings of 
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the House ought to be.marked by every 
possible degree of decorum, and by a 
consciousness of the importance of their 
deliberations, ; 

The or Crarence justified the vote 
he gave last night, against the admission 
of proxies, on the ground that under cir- 
cumstances similar tothe present and with 
such important questions under discussion, 
it was not consistent with the spirit of the 
Constitution, that peers should be allowed 
to vote who were not present. 

Earl Spencer also adopted the same line 
of argument, and contended that the 
House was-to be considered as virtually 
in conimittee, and therefore that the peers 
had no right to vote by proxy. 


Lord Redesdale, and the earl of Liver- 


pool, on the other side, contended that to 
vote by proxy was a right inherent in 
peers, of which they could not be divested 
by the circumstances of the present-con- 
juncture.—The Lord Chancellor on being 
requested to’ name a day for his motion, 
gave notice for Friday, and added that he 
would state his intended motion on Thurs- 
day. 


[Issues or Punttc Money ror THE 
vicE oF THE Army AND Navy.} The Re- 
solution of the Commons respecting the 
Issues of money from the Exchequer, 
being read by the clerk, the Earl of 
Liverpool! moved, Tuat their Lordships do 


_ now take this Resolution into considera- 


tion. Earl Spencer suggested, that the 
House ought to go into Committee on the 
Reselution. The Earl of Liverpool had 
no objection, and moved to that effect. 
Lord Grenville observed, that the neces- 
sary documents hud not been laid upon 
the table. The Earl of Liverpool taid 
some Papers relating to the subject en the 
table. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne contended, 
that some necessity ought to be stated be- 
fore the House proceeded to the discussion 


of a measure so novel and ‘extraordinary 


as the present. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he had no 
objection to state that the Issue of the 
Money in question was necessary for the 
public service. 

- The House then resolved itself into a 
Committee, to which all the Papers were 
referred, and the Resolution from the Com- 
mons was again read. 

The Earbof Liverpool, ov entering into 
the discussion of the subject, was de- 


sirous of removing an impression that had \ 
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got abroad, that the object of this 

was to vote money out of the pockets of 
the.people ; its object being merely to au. 
thorise the issue of money from the Ex. 
chequer for the public service, which had 
been already voted and appropriated by 
Parliament. This question was brought 
before the two Houses in consequence of 
the necessity of the case, the money being 
urgently wanted for the public service, 
Circumstances had arisen which rendered 
absolutely necessary the bringing the pre. 
sent subject before parliament. Fie was of 
opinion, that during the incapacity of the 
Sovereign, the authority of the Crown 
was necessarily vested in the two Houses 
of Parliament, with whom it rested to 

ply the defect in the personal exercise of 
the Royal Authority as circumstances 
might require. This right however, he 
cenceived did not extend, neither would 
it be fitting or convenient that it should, 
to the detailsof the executive government. ° 
Those details must rest with the confi- 
dential servants of the Crown, who were 
responsible for the ‘measures which it 
might be necessary for them to adoptfor | 
the safety or well being of the country. 
In the present instance, it having become 
necessary to issue money from the Exche- 
quer, for the payment of the army, nary, 
and ordnance, the Commissioners of the 
Treasury issued their warrant for the pur- 
pose, it being conceived, that under the 
Act of William $, their warrant would be 
a sufficient authority. But the law officers 
of the Crown having given an opinion to 
the contrary as to the legality of such 
warrants, his Majesty’s ministers bowed to 
that opinion. He however, still enter- 
tained an opinion, although it might be 
that of a person: ignorant of the subject, 
that under the words of the act the war- 
rant would have been in itself a sufficient 
authority ; but he ‘admitted that the uni- 
form usage of the Exchequer had been to | 
the contrary. It was then proposed to 
‘use the Privy Seal to sanction the war- 
rant, which would have been a direct 
and sufficient authority to all the subordi- 
nate officers. He did not mean to find 
fault with those scruples of the individual, 
by which the use of the Privy Seal, in 
the manner proposed, had been prevented. | 
In the conduct of ministers upon this oc- 
casion however, he should contend, that 
there had been nothing but what the ne- 
cessity of the case required. There was 
no secret, no mystery—no underhand pro- 


ceeding in.the ‘transaction ; it was per- | 
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fectly well known that the money was 
wanted, and must be issued under the press- 
ing exigency of providing for the public 
service. But this was nota proceeding: 

ented—-in the years 1788 and 


1789, the ministers at that time were 


equally compelled to act upon their own 
responsibility, under the circumstances 
of a melancholy incapacity of the Sove- 
reign, similar to the present. 
under those circumstances, took upon them- 
selves the responsibility of an act of state, 
as great as that of entering into a treaty. 
It was necessary, in order that the spring 


' assizes might be held in 1789 for the trial 


of offenders, that a commission should 
issue from the Crown. It was impossible 
to obtain the Sign Manual, and it was de- 
termined to put the Great Seal to the 
commission, which Lord Thurlow, the 
then Chancellor, did, and the Judges ac- 
cordingly went the circuits under that 
Commission. He mentioned this, to shew 
that the same opinion was then held with 


respect to the duty of the confidential 


servants of the Crown, to carry on the de- 
tailed duties of the executive government 
under the circumstances of the melan- 
choly incapacity of the Sovereign, so far 
as the necessity of the case required. He 
at the same time held it to be their duty, 
to do only those acts which were necés- 
sary to the well-being of the country. In 
the present case, it was an act of necessity, 
that thismoney, which had been already 
voted and appropriated by parliament, 
should issue from the Exchequer to supply 
the exigencies of the public service, and 


he trusted, therefore that there would be. 


no objection on the part of their lordships 
to give to the measure the weight of 
their authority by sanctioning the Resolu- 
tion. As to any charge of delay, Parlia- 
ment had sanctioned-whatever delay had 


occurred, upon grounds and for reasons 


which to them were satisfactory. His 

hip concluded, by moving to agree 
to the Resolution, and to insert therein the 
words, “The Lords spiritual and tem- 

ral.’ 

- Lord Grenville then rose and said: My 
Lords, nothing that has fallen from the 
noble Secretary of State tends in the 
smallest degree, to alter the opinion which 
I formed at the outset of this business. I 
still think that his Majesty’s ministers have 
acted ina manner as completely injurious to 
the real interests of the country and as 
directly subversive of the principles of the 


constitution, as they could possibly have. 


They, | 


done, if they had really sought out the 
most effectual mode of doing wrong. As, 
however, the issue of the money in ques-. 
tion has already been delayed as long-as 
the convenience of the public will admit, 
Iam unwilling to throw further impedi- 
ments in the way of the public service : 
but at the same time [ cannot avoid en- 
tering my solemn protest against the. 
particular course of proceeding resorted to 
on this occasion. [ trust, that another 
opportunity will be afforded to your lord- 
ships, to enter more fully into the discus- 
sion of this important subject, than can 
possibly be done in so thin a House. I 
hope too, that when the question shall 
hereafter be brought under your lordships’ 
consideration, it will be treated with all 
that solemnity and deliberation which so 
peculiarly and so essentially belong to a 
question of such material interest and im- 
portance. I shall content myself, there- 
fore, on the presentoccasion, with entering 
my solemn protest against the whole _pro- 
ceeding, and, true to the principle of 
avoiding any opposition, which might 
have the effect of retarding an issue ne- 
cessary for the public service, shall ab- 
stain from making any observations in the 
slightest degree calculated to impede that 
essential object. But I beg to assure your 
lordships, that in pursuing this line on this 
occasion, I do so under a confident ex- 
pectation that I shall soon have another. 
opportunity of combating with less incon= 
venience to the public service, and of re- 
futing with more satisfaction to myself 
doctrines of such a dangerous and uncon- 
stitutional a tendency, as those attempted in 
the present proceeding to be established. 
by his Majesty’s ministers. ; 
Thenoble Secretary, my Lords, has upon 
this, as upon former occasions, entered into 
a detailed defence of the various delays 
which have already taken place in conse- 
quence of the successive adjournments of 
arliament on the suggestions of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers) The noble earl, how- 
ever, has in this instance, as in every 
former case, totally failed giving any 
satisfactory reason foe the adoption of such 
extraordinary and irregular proceedings. 
Every pringiple of that noble lord and of 
his colleagues’ conduct has been closely © 
and essentiaily connected with the object 
of delay ; and I trust, that I shall be able 
to shew tv your lordships, that, so far 
from its being true’ that parliament had 
adopted these adjournments upon full and 
correct information of the real state of; 
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public affairs, these ‘adjournments were 
acceded to only because parliament was 
completely deceived as to the extent or 
existence of these public inconveniencies 
which had arisen, or were likely to arise. 
I shall now, my Lords, proceed to the 
matter of discussion more immediate] 

under your lordships’ consideration this 
day, and I may premise that I have to do 
the noble Secretary of State the justice to 
say, that by nothing that has been ad- 
vanced by: him during the course of the 
discussions which have taken place, have 
I been imposed upon. If I have been at 
~ all imposed upon, it is by having put upon 
me the necessity of vindicating myself 
with respect to my own conduct so far as it 
has been on this occasion as connected 
with the proceedings of this House, al- 
luded to. The noble earl has distinctly 
admitted this night, that what I conceiv- 
ed to be contrary to law, is even in his 
own opinion contrary to law. But I un- 
derstand the noble earl to say that what- 
ever doubts he had at first entertained on 
' this subject, these doubts are now over- 
ruled by the great legal authorities to 
which he-has adverted. So far I agree 
with the noble earl upon this point; but 
at the same time beg to assure him, that, 
_ whatever might be my opinion upon the 
points oflaw, (not being wholly unused to 
them,) if I did noteven conceive those 
authorities legal, I should certainly have 
complied with the advice given by them. 
Although I might have retained my own 
opinion, yet I should have considered 
‘myself bound to be guided by the opinions 
of the Attorney and Solicitor General. It 
is completely agreed that that, which I 
conceived to be illegal, was confirmed as 
illegal by that very authority to which I 
was torefer, and by which it was fit I 
should be bound. The noble Secretary 
has relied much upon the general words of 
‘the act of appropriation, and has founded 
his argument upon them. I do firmly 
believe that I shall prove to every lawyer 
that the practice of the Exchequer cannot 
be varied in its proceedings by any forced, 
restriction of the words of that act of 
parliament. It is laid down by the 
highest authority, that it js necessary 
that that should be done by a clear 
.and. distinct enactment—and that the 
words of the act. were not introduced 
for. the purpose the noble. earl contends 
for is plain, because they never have hi- 
therto. by such a construction varied the 
..€ourse of practice of the Exchequer. 
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These acts having so passed, during this. 
reign the practice or course of the Ex. 
chequer has remained unvaried, and no . 
issue of money has been made but under 
the King’s authority. I conceive that the 
course is, that the sums for every purpose’ 
paid into the Exchequer, with the single. 
exception of the revenue of the consoli- 
dated fund, are granted to the King, 
With respect to the consolidated fund they 
are employed for the payments specified 
to be made from that fund; for it is never 
vested in the King, but remains at the dis- 
position of parliament. It never comes to 
him except by a new Resolution in a sub- 
sequent session of parliament: voting the 
surplus in his Majesty, for the public ser. 
vice. With that exceptionthen,] say,all the 
monies granted, are granted to the King, 
Upon this subject three things are there- 
fore necessary to be observed ; the one is 
an Act of Parliament, giving authority for 
the appropriation to certain services of 
the several sums of money; for which that 
money was granted respectively. Even 
if the money were granted generally, it 
would be necessary to state that it was to 
the King; and if for a special purpose, an 
Act of Parliament would also be necessary 
to designate the service for which it was 
granted. The second thing to be observ- 
ed is, that the authority of the King in his 
capacity of King, and not individually his 
personal act, signifying his pleasure as to 
what is to be executed, is necessary ; for 
except by the King’s own public act, the 
King’s money cannot be issued from his 
Exchequer. The third thing isthe power 
and duties of the various officers, who after 
the King’s act is performed, are to give 
effect in this respect to the King’s com- 
mands. In thai stage comes the appro- 
priation act, which directs what the forms 
of the issues shall be, and contains provi- 
sions empowering the Treasury to act ac- 
cording to those forms; but not so as to 
supercede that indispensible requisite the 
Sovereign’s authority. . - - 

I have thus explained this subject short- 
ly, to show how it happens, that the words 
of an Act of Parliament, which appears 
at first sight to give the power of issuing 
money, are nevertheless otherwise con- 
strued by the Exchequer, and not only by 


the Exchequer, but by the law officers of 


the Crown, so as to give no power what- 
ever except the sanction of the King’s 
name preceded the execution of it. For 
my present purpose to enter into nume- 


rous details would be unnecessary; butl ff 
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take this opportunity of protesting again 
most solemnly before your lordships, that, 
whatever course ministers may think ne- 
cessary to take upon this occasion as te 
this particular issue from the Exchequer, 
J am sure there isno man, who knows 


“me, who can suppose that I should inter- 


pose a captious difficulty to any proceed- 
ing rendered necessary from. the pressure 
of the moment. I assure your lordships, 
that no such conception has entered into 
my mind. If I could have reconciled the 
proceeding as compatible with those prin- 
ciples which I have long acknowledged in 
this House, before the necessity was known 
upon this point, I do assure the noble earl 
and the House, that no disposition existed 
in my mind to interpose an captious dif- 
ficulty. The reason, that I could not re- 
concile this procedure to my mind is, and 
jn confirmation of it I have now the 
authority of the law officers of the crown 
declaring, that the act was illegal, and 
secondly, that the office, in which, I was 
called upon to do that act, was not an office 
of the description which is held by the 
noble Secretary of State, when he describes 
himself and his colleagues. My real opi- 
nion is, that even in the view taken by 
the noble earl, the King’s officers could 
not have taken upon them such acts of 
government as that under discussion, But 
they are at least political officers and 


have a responsibility, upon which they 


are bound to act, and by which they may 


_ be justified in doing those acts which in 


others would be utterly unjustifiable. 
Upon these grounds I do conceive, that, 
even, if this defect is this night to be sup- 
plied, or if it were before to have been 
supplied, in any .manner it will be, and 
would have been far more properly sup- 
plied, if not by the intervention of parlia- 
ment, by the act of some responsible of- 
ficerof government, If there be any thing 


- more clear and determinate than another 


in my office of Auditor of the Exchequer, 
it is this, that it is purely ministerial, and 
ef such great and important trust, that 
upon the due discharge of its duties de- 
pends the security and preservation of 


Ahe public treasure, the just and conscien- 


tious payment of the public monn 
old 


_ There is nothing, that I am bound to 
‘so sacred as this principle, that I am by 


law and by duty to consider the usual 
course of the Exchequer as it is establish- 
ed by some acts, and as it'may have been 
varied or confirmed by others. State exi- 
gency, or state necessity, may be fit con- 


siderations for those, who hold state of- 
fices, but for those who hold such offices 
as I do, to tamper with an Act of Par- 
liament, would be quite inconsistent ‘with 
our duty to our sovereign and to the pub- 
lic. In the first place, the act required of 
me was illegal, and-secondly, if such act. 
were to be done at all, it ought to have 
been done by those, who could take upon 
themselves the political responsibility, and 
not by those, who hold such official func- 
tions as I did. ; 

The noble Secretary has, I think, much 
confounded the. principles laid down upon 
this subject, if he imagines that it is con- 
venient and expedient, that in such a 
crisis asthe present the two Houses of Par- 
liament should take upon themselves to 
perform all the functions of the executive 
government. No man has ever stated, 
that such a proceeding could be sanction- 
ed by the principles, or the practice of 
our constitution. It is unfit for the two 
Houses of Parliament to take upon them- 
selves these functions ; and in my opinion 
it is also illegal for any other persons to do 
it. Ihold this to be the principle of-our 
proceeding, that we have nothing to do 
with passing any act under the Great Seal, 
and | wish to follow this principle up in 
every case. You have, my Lords, no com- 
mand overthe Great Seal, for it is constitu- © 
tionally anappendage of the executive go- 
vernment. It isnot more clearly the peculiar 
privilege of that government to order a 
soldier to marchor a ship to sail, than it is 
certain you cannot constitutionally order 
the Great Seal to be put to sucha commis- 
sion asthat now under consideration. It 
would be above our reach. It is noact of 
the ministerial but of theexecutive govern- 
ment. And why is it, that you are about 
to do it? Not because yougmean to say 
that you are to take upon you every act of 
the executive government ; but because 
the principle; upon which this proceeding 
is founded, is the necessity, upon which 
you act. Itis that, which creates your 
power, and that necessity must of conse- 
quence be co-extensive with your proceed - 
ing. Isay, thatif it appear to be neces- 
sary to issue this money or-to do any other 
act of the executive government, namely 
directing the Great Seal to be put toa 
Commission, for my mind is incapable of 
imagining a distinction. I cannot conceive 
upon what principle you can do one act of 
duty any more than you can do another if 
rendered equally necessary and equally 
urgent. Nothing can limit this princi- 
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, but the fair application of the princi- 
e itself. My view of the effect of the 
calamity that has befallen his Majesty 
was this, that we are in a situation, to use 
the words of Lord Camden, in which all 
the fanctions of the execative government 
are completely suspended :—that, no 
act of that Government can be done, but 
under the authority ef the two Houses of 
Parliament, acting as the representatives. 
of the estates of the realm ;—and that they 
are to exercise that power of authorizing 
acts of the executive government in as nar- 
row and limited a degree as it is possible for 
_ them to exercise those functions consistently 
with the safety of the country. The conctu- 
sion I draw from thisis, that it is, aboveall, 
the duty of the two Houses of Parliament to 
relieve the country from its presentdiffi- 
culties in as shorta time as possible, during 
the crippled state of the executive govern- 
ment. I mean to accede to the resolution 
now submitted to your lordships, because 
I feel the inconvenience of delaying the is- 
suing of public money, when it can be put 
in the power of Parliament to order or di- 
rect the issue which is not now in the 
power of the Crowe. I feel the inconve- 
nience that has been created, but I con- 
demn in the highest degree the conduct 
of those, by whom that necessity has been 
imposed upon you. I contend, that long 
before this, if not for the conduct of his 
Majesty’s ministers, there might have been 
an executive government in the country, 
established in such a manner, that no o 
jection could have applied nor any diffi- 
culty be felt as to the issue of this money. 
But I think you must agree to this resolu- 
tion, as far as the case of necessity war- 
rants. If the case goes beyond the ne- 
cessity, then it is in my judgment liable 
to every objegtion, which any one can take 
against it upon any principle whatever. 
From the manner, inwhich the resolution 
is worded, I think, however, that it does 
proceed very far beyond the mere object 
of stating that necessity. All thatI shall 
say further upon this subject, is, that if I 
give miy consent to this resolution, I do 
it upon the principle of the necessity, -and 
do not accede to it in the smallest degree 
upon any other principle whatever. 

Lord Redesdale, after admitting that no 
blame could be imagined to attach to the 
noble baron (Grenville), stated, that he 
did not consider the whole executive func- 
tions as completely suspended. Many of 
them were still carried on upon the autho- 
tity of the King’s political capacity-and 
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it was only necessary to supply the defect 
in those cases, which required the King’s 
This was one. of 
those cases—but he suggested, that in 
point of form, instead of giving effect to 
an illegal warrant, it would be better to 
order the issue to be made through the 
mediam of the privy seal, and he hoped . 
that an amendment to attain that object 
would be moved. 
Lord Grenville said that the same ob. 
jection as to the form of the present reso- 
lution, had occurred to him—and that he 
would himself have moved the amendment 
suggested by the noble and learned lord,’ 
had he not been restrained by the predicas 
ment in which he stood, from urging any 
thing that could by any possibility be 
construed into a desire to interpose unne« 


cessary difficulties. 


The Lord Chancellor was as ready to do 
justice to the motives of the noble baron | 


(Grenville), as his noble and learned friend 


could be. He admitted, that officers in 
such situations as that of Auditor of the 
Exchequer, were to be guided by different 
principles from those that under special 
eircumstances must regulate the conduct 
of the great state officers, The question 
now was, whether they should agree to 
command the issue of this money, which 
had been declared to be necessary for the 
public service? How that necessity had 
arisen was a distinct question, completely — 
open to discussion on a fature occasion, 
when the whole conduct of ministers should 
be brought under the review of their Jord- 
ships. In answer to those, who might ask 
why he had not made use of the great seal, 
he had to observe, that it did not appear 
to him how he could have employed the 
great seal to draw money from the exche- 
uer, for such services as these. He had 
thought that the Privy Seal might have 
been used, and the person holding it, he 
believed, would not have refused—but the 
difficulty, of which their lordships were 
aware, had arisen, and this application for 
the interference of the two Houses had be- 
come absolutely necessary. 
Ear] preferred the proceeding 
by a privy seal to that of giving effect to 
@ treasury warrant in the manner pro- 
posed, because more similar in principle 
toa commission for opening the Parlia- - 


ment, and more consistent with the usual 


forms of the exchequer. But he thought 
the whole course adopted by ministers 
completely wrong, and it was no slight 
proof of the most unconstitutional and ille- 
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nature of their proceedings, that they 
had been checked by such obstacles as 
these. It had ‘been said that the noble 
earl who held the Privy Seal, would not 
have refused to employ it. He himself 
had held the Privy Seal, and he referred to 


the oath of office taken by the Keeper, to 


see whether there was not some reason to 
have apprehended a difficulty in that 
oint. The words in the oath, to which 
Pe particularly requested the attention of 
their lordships, were these, * that the per- 
son holding the Privy Seal should not use 
it without the King’s special command.” 
He would not take upon himself to deter- 
minegsvhat construction others might put 
upon these words, but he thought no 
er on earth would have induced him 

to use the Seal without the King’s special 
and direct authority. There was no such 
clause in the oath taken by the Keeper of 
the Great Seal, but even in that oath there 
was one, which might have raised some 


doubt. After stating that the conduct of 


his noble fried (Grenville) had been per- 
fectly correct in every particular, he did 
justice to the candour of the ministers, in 
admitting that the vote of this night would 
not in the least screen their conduct from 
future investigation; but he would have 
more applauded that candour, if the noble 
Secretary of State had for the present ab- 
stained from that detailed defence of the 
ministers into which he had entered. The 
two Houses had voted, that it was their 
right and duty to supply the defect of the 
royal authority ; but they had not there- 
fore determined that they should take 


upon themselves to do an executive act; 


and yet this they were now for the first 
time called upon to perform, though they 
had been repeatedly told by the ministers, 
that no serious inconvenience could arise 
from the delay in supplying the defect in 
the royal power! They were now, by 
the criminal concealment practised by 
ministers, reduced to a most dangerous 
dilemma ; and the only way to get out of 
the difficulty was to trace back their 
steps, and address the Prince of Wales to 
assume the executive authority, as their 
ancestors had addressed the prince of 
Orange in 1688. 


The Earl of Westmoreland, called on as | 


he had been by the noble earl, could not 
He should not, 
however, go over topics, which had alrea- 
dy been amply discussed, but should con- 
fine himself merely to the consideration of 
what might have appeared to. be his duty 
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as Keeper of the Privy Seal, confided to 
his care. Forone, he should be ready to 
meet the charge of the noble lord, as to 
the conduct of ministers in the whole of 
this transaction; nay, he challenged in- 
quiry, being confident that it would ap- 
ar that the whole of their proceedings 
ad been not only free from blame, b 
what was far. more, that they had been 
meritorious. He was free to declare, that, 
so far as he was concerned, the necessity 
of coming before parliament, or of having 
recourse to the issuing of a warrant by the 
Lords of the Treasury, could have been 
averted by the exercise of the Privy Seal, 
he, as being entrusted with the keeping 
of that seal, should have been-willing to 
have taken the responsibility of affixing 
seal himself. Ministers had a 
uty to perform; 4 must have per- 
formed that duty, oor must have let it 
alone ; if they did perform it, they there- 
by incurred a great responsibility ; but the 
only question was, were they not bound to 
incur this responsibility for the good of 
the country, trusting to the country for an 
indemnity—or would they not desert their 
duty, if they were to leave the country to 
its fate in a time of emergency? He 
would have thought himself uoworthy of 
the trust reposed in him, could he have 
hesitated about encountering this respon- 
sibility ; and it was enty from the scruples 
of another person, whose province it was 
to prepare the instrument, that he had 
not, by taking the responsibility on bim- 
self, prevented the necessity of the pre- 
sent application to parliament. As to the 
oath alluded to by the noble earl, he 
could enly say, that the duty of Privy 
Seal was pointed out by an explanatory 
act of parliament, referring him to took at 
the signet, which, if regular, was all that 
was required, so that the duty of the Privy 
Seal seemed rather of a ministerial nature. 
Lord Holland wished that the noble 
earl, like the noble and learned Jord fate 
on the woolsack, had cenfined himself 
strictly to the question before the House, 
leaving the merits or demerits of ministers 
to be considered on some future occasion. 
He, however, should follow the example 
of the noble and fearned lord, and should © 
leave the conduct of ministers to be judged 
of in its proper place. He could not help, 
however, expressing his surprise at the 
suggestion of another noble and learned 
lord, that the House should issue its orders 
to the Keeper and other officers of the 
Privy Seai to act.in this matter contrary to 
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' their oaths of office ; he who was so great 
an enemy to the dispensing with oaths 
appointed to be taken by persons in other 
~ circumstances ! That noble and learned 
lord had also thought that his noble friend 
(earl Spencer) had seen a complacency in 
the noble and learned lord’s countenance, 
in consequence of a supposed concurrence 
_ in some of the statements of that noble and 
Jearned lord. Could the noble and learned 


lord, or could the House, suppose that he 


(lord Holland) should feel complacency 
either in his face or in his heart, at finding 
not a single argument or statement of his 
assented to ; but when every single part 
of his statement of the other night was 
verified and proved—how much reason 
had he now to exhibit such complacency ? 
For how completely in every part did the 
proceedings of this night verify his pre- 
dictions of a former night, if the plan then 
recommended by him was not adopted ? 
But he could not in his countenance ex- 
hibit such complecency, for he was inca- 
pable of feeling it in his heart. He felt for 
the situation in which the country was 
placed, in consequence of the novel and 
unconstitutional mode of proceeding which 
the two Houses had adopted. ‘The di- 
lemma to which the House was now re- 
duced—the emergency, in consequence of 
-which they were now called onto provide 
the means of authorising the issues of pub- 
lic money for the naval and military ser- 
vices of the country—the necessity, which 
was now pleaded as an excuse for the two 
Houses of Parliament assuming to them- 
selves the exercise of the royal functions— 
he had warned the House that this neces- 
sity must sooner or later occur, and must 
assuredly overtake them before they had 
supplied the deficiency in the executive 
wer, if they did not adopt the course 
had pointed out. ‘That course his 
noble friend .had now conjured them to 
revert to. He mostfervently concurred in 
that recommendation. By adhering to 
the plan they had first adopted, they 
could only run further. into error ; and 
necessity would be pleaded upon the back 
of necessity, till at length the assumption 
of the power of the King would become 
with them a thing of course—a matter of 
every day’s practice. The wording of 
the Resolution he conceived to be ex- 
tremely objectionable. The term “ com- 
mand” was one which had never been 
used, even by the Long Parliament, till the 
very moment when they were about to 


deprive the King entirely of his sovereign 
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authority. By addressing the Prince of 
of the, military and naval affairs of the — 
country, and also to order the issues of 
the public money for the service of the 
state, even till their bill should pass, ifthe 
Houses of Parliament were resolved to 
proceed in that manner, all such difficul. 
ties as the present “would be guarded 
against, and he conjured the House to 
adopt this mode of proceeding. 

The Earl of Rosslyn begged to draw the 
attention of their. lordships only to one 
circumstance which had not yet been re. 
marked on, namely, that they were called 
on by the present Resolution to go infi- 
nitely beyond the object avowed by the 
noble Secretary ; for, instead of the Reso. 
lution being confined to the sums in the 
Appropriation Act alone, it comprehend. 
ed the three millions granted by the vote 
of credit also. Were their then, 
without even any alledged necessity, to 
put this sum at the disposal of ministers, 
thereby superseding to that extent the 
authority of the sovereign, in the eventof 
recovery, over a sum confided by parlia- | 
ment to his royal discretion ? 

The Earl of Liverpool explained, that 
the disposal of any part of this sum was, 
by the Resojution, confined to the services 
of the navy, army, and ordnance, to.defi- — 
ciencies arising in which services it was 
customary at this season of the year to 
apply any part of the vote of credit which 
remained undisposed of. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne referred to 
the sentiment which had been so. often 
stated. in the course of these discussions,’ 
namely, that whatever was created by 
necessity, necessity must limit. Now, if 
this maxim were to be applied to the pre- 
sent case, it would not follow that because 
a certain sum of money might be immedi- 
ately necessary fur military or naval ser- 
vices, that therefore ministers should have 
a general authority to call for what sums 
they pleased, even out of the vote of credit 
for that purpose. The vote of credit was 
pt supposed to be given to provide 
or unforeseen events, and not for the re- 

ular expenditure of the army and navy. 
t was supposed, that this sum enabled his 
Majesty to give what subsidies circum- 
stances might require to foreign states; _ 
and the surplus, to be sure, was.to be car- 
ried to the general expences of the year. 
However irregular this application might 
be, yet rather than stop the issue of. mo- 
ney actually necessary for the army or 
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navy, he would vote for it; but he did 
not conceive himself called upon to vote 
for more than the actual necessity re- 
quired. Without, however, wishing to 
rotract the discussion, he would move an 
amendment (principally with the view of 
its being put upon. the journals) which 
would bring the vote up to the necessity 
which had been stated to exist. His 
amendment was, “ that the Lords of the 
Treasury should. be empowered to issue 
their warrants for the sum of one million, 
one half of which to be applied to the 
service of the army, and the other half to 
that ofthe navy.” 
The Earl of Lauderdale could not con- 
ceive that the authority for making the 
issues for the naval and military services 
should be limited to the period when the 
deficiency in the royal authority should 
be supplied, alone, but should contem- 
late the recovery of his Majesty also. 
He should therefore move an Amendment 
to that effect. . | 
Lord Holland said, he should also on 
the Report move an Amendment, that the 
word “ command” in the Resolution be 
changed into the word “ order,” it being 
his wish that this Amendment should ap- 
ear on the Journals. 
_ The Resolution was then put and agreed 
to. On bringing up the Report, the 
Amendments of the marquis of Lans- 
downe, and of lords Holland and Lauder- 
dale, were severally put and negatived 
without a division. The Report was agreed 


~ 40 without any Amendment, and a Mes- 


sage was ordered to be sent to the Com- 
mons, requesting a Conference on the sub- 
ject of the said Resolution. 


[PRorest aGAINsT THE RESOLUTION RE- 
SPECTING THE IssuE OF MONEY FOR THE 
Service or THE Army AND Navy.] The 
following Protest was entered on the 
Journals 


Dissentient’ 

“1, Because the principle on which the 
Resolution is founded, would justify the 
assumption of all the executive powers of 
the crown by the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, during any suspension of the per- 
sonal exercise of the royal authority. 

“2. Because this unprecedented and 
unconstitutional measure might have been 
avoided without injury to the public ser- 
vice, by resorting (as was suggested in 
debate) to the mode of proceeding sanc- 
tioned by our ancestors in 1688, namely, 


‘an address to his royal highness the prince 
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of Wales, to take upon him the civil and 
‘military administratien of affairs, and the 
disposal of the public revenue, until the 
means of supplying the defect inthe ex- . 
ercise of the royal authority should be 


finally adjusted. 
CAMBRIDGE Ho 
York LauDERDALE 
KENT KEITH 
CLARENCE ALBEMARLE 
Sussex ERsKINE 
GLoucESTER “Dunpas 
CHOLMeNDELEY DARLINGTON 
SPENCER _Dawnay 
Ross.iyn Hastincs 
Ponsonsy _ Say and Sete.’ 
SEAForTH 


His royal highness the duke of Cum- 
berland intended to have signed the Pro- 
tests, but came a minute or two too late. 

[ProrestT AGAINST THE RESTRICTIONS 
upon THE Recent.] The following Pro- 
test was also entered upon the Journals, 
against the motion made yesterday, by 
the earl of Liverpool, to insert in the first 
Resolutien respecting the Regency, the 
words, “ subject to such Restrictions and 
« Limitations as may be hereafter pro-~ 
“ vided.” 

“ Because we think ourselves called 
upon to protestin the most solemn manner 
against the principle of suspending, during 
his Majesty’s indisposition, any of those 
lawful prerogatives of the crown. which 
the constitution vesis in the King, not for 
his personal benefit, but asa trust on’be- 
half of the people,—and to declare, that 
in our opinion, if such prerogatives are nee 
‘cessary, and advantageous to the people 
under the permanent government of a 
King, they are equally beneficial and more 
necessary under the temporary and pre- 
carious authority of a Regent, especially 
ina period of extensive warfare and great 
national embarrassment. 

CLARENCE ErskINE 

LauDERDALE Rosstyn 

SPENCER.” 

ALBEMARLE 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, January 

{Minvutes.] On the motion of the 
earl of Liverpool, a Message was, sent to 
the Commons, desiring a Conference in the 
Painted Chamber, on the subject matter of 
the Conference on‘Saturday. On the re- 
turn of the two masters in Chancery sent 
with - Message, Mr. Cox reported that 
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the Commons agreed to a Conference.: 
Shortly Mr, Qaarme, the de- 
 puty usher of the Black Rod, announced 
at the Bar that the Comitions were waiting 
the Conference in the Painted Chamber, 
and the following Lords, appointed ma- 
nagers of the Conference, viz. the Lord 
President (éarl Catiden), the Lord Privy 


Seal (earl of Westmoreland), earl Graham } 


(duke of Montrose) earl Bathurst, the 
earl of Liverpocl, the bishop of Killala, 
lord Napier, and lotd Walsingham, went 
forth. Onthéir réturn soon afterwards, 
earl Camden feported that they had com- 
municated to the Commons the agreement 
of the House to the Resolution relative to 
the Issue of Public Money, filling up. the 
blank with the words,“ the Lords Spiritual 
_ aiid Teiiiporal.”’ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, January 7. 
[Minvures.] A Message was received 
from the Lords, requiring a Conference on 
the subject mattér of the Conference on 
Saturday last. Mr. Long, Mr. S. Stanhope, 
&c. wete appointed to manage the Con- 
_ ference. On their return, Mr. Long re- 
ported that the Lords had agreed to the 
esolutidh cémimunicated on Saturda 
relative to the Issue of Money from the 
Exchequer, filling up the blanks with the 
words “ Lords Spiritual and Temporal.”— 
A Petition was presented from the Totwn 
aiid Corpdration of Nottingham, praying 
afainst Restrictions onthe Prince Regent’s 
authority.—On the motion of the Chan- 
éelfor of the Exchequer, the Resolution as 
améhded by the Lords, relative to the 
creation of Péeerageés, leaving out the 
words “ excepting fur signal naval and 
thilitary achievenrents,” was agreed to 
Without any dbjection. 


- [Appress To THE Prince oF WAtEs.} 
The Chancellor of the Exchéquer rose and 
observed, that as both Houses had at length 
concurred in the mode of proceeding that 
was deemed most expedient, the next step 
which it would be necessary to adopt 
would be the appointment of Committees 
by the two Houses, to attend his Royal 

ighness the Prince of Wales, and ac- 
quaint him with the Resolutions agreed to 
empowering him'to assume the government, | 
and expressing their hope, that from his | 
regard to the interests of the country, he | 
would undertake that important trust, He | 
then moved, that a Committee be accord- 
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ingly appointed.—Also a simila¥ motion 
was then tiiade, respecting the Address t 
her Majesty.—Ordered that these Resoliix 
tions be commanicated to the Lords af - 
a Conference, and their concurrence dé.’ 
sired.’ 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, January 8. 
[ApprEssEs To THE Prince oF Watis, 
AND TO THE QuEEN.] Lord Clive and se- 
veral other members of the House of Com. 
mons, brought up a Message, stating, that 
the Commons had agreed to the Amend- 
ment made by the Lords in the second 
Resolution relative to the Regency.—Also 
a Message, desiring a Conference on the 
subject matter of the last of the Conferé 
ences on Saturday, which, on the motion 
of the earl of Liverpool, was agreed to, 
and appointed to be held in the Painted | 
Chamber, and the Commons informed 
thereof by the Lord Chancellor. : 

Tie following Lords were appointed 
Managers of the Conference, namely -— 
The Lord President (earl Camden), the 
Lord Privy Seal (earl of Westmorelani), 
duke of Montrose, earl Harcourt, the earl 
Liverpool, the bishop of Killala, marquis 
Wellesley, lord Napier, and lord Walsing- 
ham, who went forth. 

On their return earl Camden reported | 
the communication of two Resolutions 
from the Commons, the one for attending 
the Prince of Wales, to communicate to 
his Royal Highness the Resolutions of the 
Commons, and to request his Royal Highs 
ness to take upon him the duties of the 
Regency during the King’s illness, sub- 
ject to the Restrictions and Limitations to 
be enacted by an Act of Parliament, and 
the other for attending the Queen, praying 
her Majesty to take upon her the care and 
custody of the King’s person, with such 
part of the Household (as mentioned in 
the Resolution) to be regulated by an Act 
of Parliament. 
~ On the motion of the earl of Liverpool, 
the Resolutions were agreed to, filling up 
the blanks with the words “« The Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal,” and a Message 
was sent to the Commons, desiring a Cons 
ference in the Painted Chamber, on the 
subject matter of the last Conference. 
The two Masters in Chancery, sent with 
the Message, having returned, Mr. Cox 
reported that the Commons agreed to the 
Conference. The same Lords were ap- 
pointed managers, who went forth. 
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‘AND TO THE QuEEN.] Lord Clive went up 


their return earl Camden reported the 
communication of the Agrnpmant of the 
Lords to the Resolutions of the Commons, 
"On the motion of the earl of Liverpool, 
the Lord President and the Lord Privy 
Seal were appointed to attend the Prince 
of Wales, in conformity with the terms of 
the Resolution, and the earl Harcourt and 
earl Morton to attend the Queen with the 
Address, and a Message was sent to the 
Commons informing them thereof. 


[Proxigs.] The Lord Chancellor stated 
the nature of the four motions which he 
gave notice he should move on Friday, 
relative to the subjectof Proxies. The 
substance of them was, to declare the 
right of Peers to vote by Proxy upon all 

uestions, except where precluded by a 
tanding Order, or by adecision of the 
House, taken before such question should 
be put.—That upon any motion being 
made previous to any question being put, 
that Proxies should not be called, it should 
be competent for any Lord to move the 
previous question upon such motion, and 
that upon taking the decision upon such 
previous question, it should be competent 
to call Proxies, and that upon any ques- 
tion being put (there being no standing 
order or previous decision against calling 
Proxies), the tellers upon Proxies being 
called, must take them. His lordship 
also moved, That the Report of the Com- 
mittee relative to Proxies, be taken into 
consideration on Friday, which was or- 
dered, and likewise the circular letter, 
written by the Lord Chancellor, on the 
first of November, desiring the attendance 
of the Lords on the 15th, but it appeared 
the letter was on the Journals.—Their | 
lordships then adjourned till 10 o’clock on 
Thursday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, January 8. 
[AppREssEs To THE Prince oF WALES, 


to the House of Lerds, to acquaint them, 
that the Commons had agreed to their 
Amendment in the second Resolution, and 
to request a Conference with theit lord- 
ships. On his return, he reported that 
their lordships had agreed to hold the 
Conference immediately in the Painted 
Chamber. 

‘On the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the following members were 


‘| dress agreed to by 


appointed a Committee to manage the 
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Conference, and went forth for that pur- 


‘pose, viz. Lord Clive, the Chaneellor of » 


the Exchequer, Mr. Seeretary Ryder, the 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, Mr. Brode- 
rick, Mr. Paget, Mr. Lushington, Mr, 
W. Pole, Gen. Wemyss, and lord Dysart., 
On their return, lord Clive reported, that 
they had communicated to their lordships 
the two Resolutions agreed to by the 
House of Commons last night, respecting 
the Addresses to his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, and to her Majesty the 
Queen; and had requested the concur- 
rence of their lordships thereto. 

A Message was received from the Lords, 
desiring a present Conference in the 
Painted Chamber, on the subject matter 
of the last Conference. It was ordered, 
that the Conference should be agreed to, 
and the messengers were called in and 
acquainted therewith. The members of 
the last Committee were appointed to ma~ 
nage the present Conference, and went 
forth accordingly. 

On their return lord Clive reported that 
their lordships had agreed to the two Re- 
solutions which had that evening been 
presented to them, by filling up the blanks 
with the words “ Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and,—” 

A Message from the Lords soon after 
announced, that their lordships had ore 
dered the Lord President and the Lord | 
Privy Seal to attend his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales with the several Re- 
solutions agreed to by the Lords and 
Commons, for the purpose of supplying 
the defect of the personal exercise of the 
royal authority during his Majesty’sillness, 
on the part of their lordships, and desired ~ 
that that House would appoint a propor- 
tionate number of their members to go 
with them. Also, that they had otdered 
earl Harcourt and earl Morton to attend 
her Majesty with the Resolution ard Ad- 
the Lords and Com- 
mons, respecting the care of his Majesty’s 
royal person, and the direction of such | 
part of his Majesty’s household as might 
be requisite for the comfort of his Majesty, 
and for the maintenance of the royal dig- 
nity ; and desired that that House would 
appoint a proportionate numberof their 
tnembers to go with them. 

On the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the four following members 
were ordered to go with the two noble 
lords to wait on his Royal Highness.the 
Prince of Wales, viz. The Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary Ryder, 
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‘Mr. R. Dundas, and the Master of the 
Rolls. The four following members were 
ordered’ to go with the other two noble 
lords to“wait on her Majesty, viz. lord 
John Thynne, lord Palmerstone, lord 
Clive, and colonel Desbrow.° 
Aujourned to Thursday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, January 10. 


{Minures.] Their lordships assembled 
at ten o’ciock this morning, in pursuance 
of the adjournment of ‘Tuesday, and soon 
afterwards the Lord Chancellor took his 
seat on the woolsack. In the absence of 
the Deputy U-ier of the Black Rod the 
Serjeant at Arms announced at the Bar a 
Message trom the House of Commons. It 
was ordered that the Messengers be called 
in. Lord Lovaine, and several members 
of the House of Commons, brought up a 
Message, acquainting their Lordships that 
the Commons had appointed the Chan- 
celler of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Ryder, Mr. Robert. Dundas, and the 
Master of the Rolls, to go with the Lords 
mentioned in a former Message, to wait 
upon his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, with the Resolutions and Address 
of both Houses, for supplying the defect 
in the, personal exercise of the Royal 
authority ; and also that they had ap- 
_ pointed lord J. Thynne, lord viscount Pal- 
merston, lord Clive, and colonel Desbrow, 
to go with the Lords, to wait upon her 
Majesty with the Resolution and Address 
of both Houses, relative to the direction 
of such part of his Majesty’s household 
as may be requisite for the comfort of his 
Majesty, and the maintenance of his royal 
dignity. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday, January 10. 
[Minvtes.} At ten o’clock the Speaker 
took the chair. On the motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Resolu- 
tions of Tuesday last were entered as read. 
Anda Message was sent to the Lords, by 


lord Lovaine, apprising their lordships of. 


those Resolutions. — Adjourned. | The 


House met again at the usual hour. 


[New Writ ror Giovucester.] Mr. 
Howard moved, that the Speaker do issue 
his writ for a member to serve in  parlia- 
ment for the county of Gloucester, in the 
room of viscount Dursley, now earl Berkley.. 
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The Speaker inquired if the hon. member 
intended the usual words “ now summoned 
up tothe other House of. Parliament” to 
be added to his motion, he 

Mr.. Howard thought a writ of sum. 
mons from the Lords not necessary to jus- 
tify his motion, as the instant an indivi- 
dual became a peer of the realm, his ‘seat 
in the House of Commons became vacated’ 
of course. That a summons was not nes 
cessary, he conceived to be evident, from 
the circumstance of such writs never bes 
ing issued on account of Scots peers. The 
motion, he thought might be opposed, if 
injurious to the individual whose place it 
proposed to supply, or if- it were attended 
with public inconvenience. If it could 
in any: way be prejudicial to the interests 
of lord Dursley, he would not make such 
@ motion, and far from its being inconvee 
nient to the public, he felt it to be direct} 
the contrary. If the writ were not granted, 
the county of Gloucester might go unre- 
presented (at the pleasure of an indivi. 
dual), for months, or till the end of the 
present parliament. 

The Speaker said the reasons which 
had influenced him in offering the sug- 
gestion he had thrown out, arose from the 
circumstance of its being the constant 
practice to add the words he had mention- 
ed toevery such motion. In proof of this 
he cited a variety of instances, and direct 
ed the clerk to read certain passages from 
the Journals relative to the issuing of a 
writ for Stamford in the room of general 
Barclay now earl 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer saw no 
grounds for departing from what had been 
their usual course. It appeared from their 
Journals, that a something had been uni- 
formly desired beyond the mere statement 
of the death of the peer to whose rank, 
a member was to succeed. If there were 
any reasons for supposing there was any 
backwardness in the party to issue outa 
writ of summons, it might be proper for 
the House to inquire into the subject, but 
even then they would pause if a doubt 
could exist. This, in the present instance, 
they knew was not the case, and if here- 
after it should be decided that the earl- 
dom of Berkley did not belong to lord 
Dursley, in that case the county of Glou- 
cester would be robbed of its representa- 
tive. ~The parliament would be opened: 
in a few days, and the question could 
then’ be set at rest by the tribunal most 
competent to judge of its merits. ~Under 
these circumstances, he apprehended it 
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ld be proper to wait the decision of 
He concluded by moy- 
ing the previous question. : 

_ Mr. Whitbread said, the question was, 


_ whether the county of Gloucester should 


have a representative in parliament, or go 
unrepresented for a length of time? The 
name of lord Dursley, when the ‘House 
was called over, had been very properly 

assed by, which was an acknowledgment 
of his being no longer a member ; and in 


~ no case could lord Dursley be at present 


the representative of Gloucester, sitting 
there as the eldest son of lord Berkley. 
If he were not such, he was disqualified 
‘from sitting there ; and if he were, he 
could no longer be a member of that 
House, being now earl Berkley. It was 
highly inexpedient that Gloucester, in the 
present state of things, should remain un- 
represented. They always held it to be 
their first duty to fill up the vacancies in 


their own body, and on those grounds he. 


should support the motion. 

Mr. C.W. Wynn was of opinion, that if 
a new member should be elected, if it 
were proved that lord Dursley’s seat was 
not vacant, such election must be void, 
and it would be for the House to deprive 
him of his seat. It might be necessary 
for them to enter into a discussion of the 


merits of the case if there was any thing 


like a combination to prevent the issuing 
ofa new writ. But what was the case at 


; —_ It had been thought inexpedient 


ast year to enter into the question of lord 
Dursley’s claims, and it was certainly not 
less sonow. No delay whatever appeared 
tohave taken place. If they went into 
the subject, a Committee of Privileges 
must be appointed to ascertain whether or 
not he had the right. Under the present 
circumstances his place ought not to be 
declared vacant. He thought the motion 
premature, and should therefore vote for 
the previous question. 
Mr. Abercromby thought if there was a 
doubt on the decision of the House, it 
ought to be in favour of the people of 
Gloucester. The question ought to be 
considered as it affected them, and not as 
it affected lord Dursley. He hoped they 
would consider what would be the effect 
of their decision, and thought they would 


not do their duty if they did not agree to 


the issuing of a new writ. 

' Mr. Horner supported the motion, first 
on the ground that a peerage rendered an 
individual incapable of sitting in that 
House; secondly, on the ground that lord 


Dursley was to be considered as a Peer, 
till it had been decided that the contrary 
was the fact; and thirdly, on that of his 
having been ont 4 recognised as the 
eldest son of the Ear! of Berkley. 

Mr. Long spoke in favour of the previous 
question. ‘The course pointed out by the 
Speaker, had not only been invariably 
pursued, but that practice had been re- 
cognised by an Act of Parliament passed. 
in 1784. 

Sir S. Romilly contended that in no in- 
stance could lord Dursley be regarded as 
the representative of the county of Glou- 
cester. It was a mere question as to form ; 
and though forms ought to be properly 
attended to, he thought Gloucester ought 
not to be deprived of its share in the re- 
presentation, for form’s sake. , 

The House then divided, when the num- 
bers were— 

For the previous question.,....... 24 
Against 

The original motion was of course car- 

ried, and the House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday, January 11. 
The Duke of Norfolk presented a Peti- 
tion from the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Common Council of the City of London, 
praying for an unrestricted Regency in 
the person of the Prince of Wales, which 

was read and ordered to lie on the table. 


[Tut Prince or WatEs’s ANSWER TO 
THE Appress oF BOTH Hovuses.] Earl 
Camden reported, that the Deputation 
appointed by both Houses had waited upon 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
and thathis Royal Highness had been 
pleased to return the following Answer : 


« My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

receive the communication which the 
two Houses have directed you to make to 
me, of their joint Resolutions, on the sub- 
ject of providing for ‘ the exercise of the 
‘ Royal Authority, during his Majesty’s 
‘ illness,’ with those sentiments of regard 
which I must ever entertain for the united 
desires of the two Houses, | 

«« With the same sentiments I receive _ 
the expressed ‘ hopes of the Lords and 
‘Commons, that from my regard for the - 
‘ interest of his Majesty and the nation, I 
‘should be ready:to undertake the-weighty 
‘and important trust proposed to be in- 
vested in me,’ under the Restrictions and 
Limitations stated in those Resolutions. 
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_« Conscious that every feeling of my 
heart would have prompted me, from duti- 
ful affection to. my beloved Father and Se- 
vereign, to have shewn all the reverential 
delicacy towards him inculcated jn those 
Resolutions, I cannot refrain from express- 
ing my regret, that I should not have 
been allowed the opportunity of manifest- 
ing to his afflicted and loyal subjects that 
such would have been my conduct, 

«Deeply impressed, however, with the 
necessity of tranquillizing the public mind, 
and determined to submit to every personal 
sacrifice consistent with the regard 1 owe 


‘to the security of my Father’s Crown, and | 


the equal regatd I owe to the welfare of 
his people, I do not hesitate to accept the 
office and situation proposed to me, re- 
stricted as they are, still retainiug every 
opinion expressed by me upon a former 
and similar distressing occasion. " 

« In undertaking the trust proposed to 
me, I am well aware of the difficulties of 
the situation in which I shall be placed ; 
but I shall rely with confidence upon the 
Constitutional advice of an enlightened 
Parliament, and the zealous support of a 
generous and loyal people. I will use 
all the means left to me to merit both. 

« My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

«¢ You will communicate this my answer 
to the two Houses, accompanied by m 
most fervent wishes and prayers, that the 
Divine Will may extricate us and the na- 
tion from the grievous embarrassments 
of our present condition, by the speedy 


restoration of his Majesty’s health.” 


[Tue Qveen’s Answer TO THE ADDRESS 
or zoTH Hovuses.] The Earl of Harcourt 
reported that the deputation appointed by 
both Houses had presented the Address 
to the Queen, and that her Majesty had 
been pleased to return the following An- 
swer: 


«« My Lords and Gentlemen, | 
«© That sense of duty and gratittide to 
the King, and of obligation to this country, 
which induced me in the year 1789 rea- 
dily to promise my most earnest attention 
to the anxious and momentous trust at that 
time intended to be reposed in me by par- 
liament, is strengthened, if possible, by 
the uninterrupted enjoyment of those 
blessings which I have continued to ex- 
perience under the protection of his Ma- 
jesty since that period: and I should be 
wanting to all my duties if I hesitated to 
accept the sacred trust which is now of- 

fered tome, 
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«¢ The assistance in point of council 
advice, which the wisdom of Porlianes 
proposes to provide for me, will make me 
undertake the charge with greater hopes 
that I may be able satisfactorily to fulfil 
the important duties which it must impose’ : 
upon me. 

“ Of the nature and importance of that 
charge, I cannot but be duly sensible, in. 
volving, as it does, every thing which js 
valuable to myself, as well as the highest 
interests of a people endeared to me by s0 
many ties and considerations ; but by no. 
thing so strongly as by their steady, lesen 
affectionate attachment to the best of 
Kings.” 

The Resolutions, together with the above - 
Answers, were, on the motion of the earl - 
of “Liverpool, ordered to be printed, 


[State or THE Nation-—Commission 
FOR OPENING THE PaRLIAMENT.] The 
order of the day having been read, the 
House resolved itself into a Committee 
on the State of the Nation. 

The Earl of Liverpool, on moving the 
Resolution for putting the Great Seal toa 
Commission for opening the Parliament, 
thought it unnecessary to take up their 


| lordships’ time by making any observations 


upon a subject which had already been. 
so fully discussed.’ The Resolution he 
was about to move, was similar to that of 
the 2ist of January, 1789. He thought 
it only necessary to give some explanation 
as to one point. In 1789, the names of 
his royal highness the duke of York, and 
one of his Majesty’s brothers, were in- - 
serted in the form of the Commission, set 
out in the Resolution, but those illustrious 
persons having risen, and desired that 
their names might be omitted, they were | 
struck out. This was a proceeding which 
it was desirable to avoid, and therefore he 
had previously consulted upon the present 
occasion with the illustrious dukes, now 
members of the House, who being desir- 
ous that their names should not appear in 
the Commission, they had not been in- 
serted in the Resolution. The Resolution, 
therefore, was proposed in the form of that 
which was passed in 1789, and not, as it 
was then moved. His lordship concluded 
by moving, “ That it is expedient that 
Letters Patent should issue under the Great | 
Seal of the United kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, in manner and form fol- 
lowing (reciting the usual form of a Com- 
mission for opening parliament, omitting 
the names of the.royal dukes, and adding 
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» the words, © By the King himself,” by 
of the fer: Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and Commons of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Treland.”) | 
- Earl Grey rose and said :— 

My Lords, in rising to offer myself to 
our attention, itis not my intention to 
enter at lengh into a discussion of the ques- 
tion before the House, in the present ad- 
yanced state of that important business with 
which it is connected. For however 
strongly I may feel the danger and the im~ 
ropriety of the measures already adopted, 
F ast too well apprised ofthe necessity of 
coming toa prompt determination, to be 
willing to interpese any cause of additional! 


. delay. My absence during the debates 


which have taken place already, in which 
so many of my noble friends on this side of 
the House opposed the principle of the 
proceeding proposed by ministers, with a 
depth of learning, and a splendour of elo- 
quence equally deserving of admiration, 
makes it now incumbent on me to declare, 
that intheir sentiments I fully and entirely 
concur. Now that the period is arrived 
when this House is called upon to join in 
affixing, by its own authority, the Great 
Seal to aCommission, for the purpose of 
procuring the sanction of the royal name, 
it is impossible for me to neglect this op- 
portunity of entering my formal protest 
against that proceeding. A proceeding, 
my Lords, which, in my estimation, formed 
upon all the inferences that I can draw 
from the analogies of the constitution, the 
spirit of our laws, and the practice of our 
ancestors, is at once unprecedented and 
unjustifiable. It goes, inmy opinion, under 
the form of law, to violate all law ; pro- 
fessing to preserve the constitution, it 
counteracts its most essential principles; 
and, pretending a scrupulous regard tothe 
monarchy, it tends to subvert the founda- 
tion on which it stands. The arguments 
so ably and perspicuously urged by my 
noble friends against this novel and alarm- 
ing doctrine, have created a limit to this 
declaration of the sense I entertain, which 
Ifind it unnecessary to exceed. I ‘shall 
therefore confine myself to this simple re- 
cord of the opinion I hold, that, if in accom- 
plishing the object of supplying the present 


unhappy defect inthe executive govern- 


ment this House consents to put the King’s 
Great Seal to a commission for opening 

arliament under the usual forms, it will 
tmakea palpable and wanton inroad upon 
the integrity of the constitution. Even 
according to the principles of those who 
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advocate this measure, a more desirable 
course might readily be suggested. The 
same end might have been long since ob- 
tained, the identical act which we are now 
circuitously endeavouring to perform, 
might have been, ere now, atcomplished 
in a manner infinitely less objectionable, 
and upon the principle ‘recommended by. 
the noble Lordsopposite themselves. Since 
they so violently objected to the ‘plan of 
addressing the Prince of Wales to assume 
the Regency, surely it would have been a 
less exceptionable mode than the present 
to have issued a Commission under the 
Great Seal for the purpose of nominating 
and appointing his Royal Highness Re- 
gent. Then, my Lords, we might have 


met at onée a true, legitimate, and consti- 
tutional Parliament, and thethird branch |~ 


of the Legislature might have been pre- 
served entire. The sanction of the royal 
assent might then have been obtained 
without a second gross violation of the 
constitution, and we should have had to 
lament but one transgression of its bar- 
riers. Having risen, as I béfore stated, 
merely to express my disapprobation of 
the course adopted on this melancholy 
occasion, by the joint Resolutions of the 
two Houses, I shall conclude with stating 
my conviction that it is justified by no 
constitutional precedent, and that it fur- 
nishes an example of the mostperilous im- 
port on future emergencies, We see. 
among its consequences that persons have 
placed themselves in the seat of majesty, 
and exercised all the functions of govern. 
ment, practically superceding the regal 
authority by the flagrant usurpation. 

The House then divided, 
Contents DE 
Non-Contents 

Majority lS 

The Resolution was then ordered to be 

communicated to the House of Commons, 
and the House adjourned to Monday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, January i1. 
[Mixutes.] The Sheriffs presented a 
Petition from the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Commons of the City of London, 
against the measure of a restricted Regency, 
which was read, and ordered to lie on es 
table.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
infortned the House, that pursuant to its 
order, the Committee had waited upon his 
royal highness the Prince of Wales, with 
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an Address, requesting that he would take 


~wpon him the office of Regent, according 


to the Resolutigns of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment; te which his Royal Highness had 
been pleased to return the following An- 
awer. [See the Proceedings of the Lords.] 
—Lord Clive stated, that the Committee 
appointed to wait upon the Queen and pre- 
sent the Address, had‘done so, and that her 
Majesty had been pleased to return the 
following Answer. [See the Proceedings 
of the Lords.} © - 


‘[Srate: or THE Nation—Commission 
ror Oreninc THE The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, after the-order 
of the day for going into a Committee on 
the State of the Nation had been read, 
expressed his wish to be guided by the 
course which the gentlemen on the other 
side intended to pursue, whether to pro- 

se that the House should meet to-morrow, 
or whether they should adjourn till Monday. 
The next business would be, to agree with 
the other House in apreiree’ a Commis- 
sion to open the Parliament. If a Reso- 
lution to that effect should this night be 
adopted by the other House, they might 
meet to-morrow. But if gentlemen on 
the other side meant to debate the ques- 
tion at any length, they were all aware 
how inconvenient it would be to have a 
long discussion to-morrow ; and in that 


case he would propose to adjourn till 


Monday. 

Mr. Whitbread, as no other gentleman 
had risen, stated for himself, that he did 
not intend to go into the subject at length. 
After. the discussions which had already 
taken place,he should, as far as depended 
on him, think it sufficient to protest against 
the measure, and declare his dissent by 
his vote. Being on his legs, he wished to 
ask, whether, in the Bill, which he suppo- 
sed would be brought into the House, in 
the early part of next week, the right 
hon. gent. meant to make any provision 


for conducting the government in case of 


the recurrence of a similar calamity, that 


the country might not be again placed in 


such a situation as that in which we had 
been for some time past ? The right hon. 
gent. would probably recollect, that- he 
(Mr. W.) had given notice. of introducing 
a measure of this nature, whether his Ma- 
jesty recovered or not. 

_ Mr. Adam suggested, that it would be 
totally improper to introduce such a 
measure in the present mutilated state of 
Parliament. What might be the inten- 
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tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
he knew not, buthe had no doubt as tothe 
impropriety of introducing any such pro. 
vision at present. 

Mr. Whitbread-said, that his hon. and 
learned. friend had misunderstood him, 
He had merely asked what might be the 
intention of the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer, without saying that he would con. 
cur with him, if ea ba proposed to intro. 
duce such a provision in his Bill. But it 
was proper that the House should be fully 
aware of all that the right hon. gent, 
meant to bring forward in his expedient, 

Mr. Sheridan said, in answer to the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche. 
quer, that-he could not answer for the 
intentions of other members, but he 
thought it likely that some would wish to 
enter their protest against the measure, 
For his part, he should feel himself bound 
in consistency to repeat the opinions he 
had formerly maintained, upon what aps 


peared to him the greatest and boldest ine . 


road upon the constitution which it was 
possible to have been attempted. At the 
same time he could not say, that the de. 
bate would be of such importance as to 


call for an adjournment to Monday. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that as the right hon. gent. ci 

his intention of making a stand against a 
measure which he described as vitally and 
fundamentally wrong, there was no know- 
ing to how long atime the debate might be 
protracted. He would therefore propose, 
that the order for going into a Committee 
on the State of the Nation should be post- 
poned to Monday next. Before he sat” 
down, he would answer the question of 
the hon. gent. opposite. It was never in 
his contemplation to introduce into the 
Bill which was to be brought in, for the 
purpose of meeting a particular necessity, 


any provision of a more extended nature 


than the case itself demanded. He agreed 
with the hon. and learned gent. that there 
would be an impropriety in bringing for« 
ward such a question at a time when par- 
liament was not complete in all its parts. 


‘When it was whole and entire, it would 


then be competent to make such provision 
as was deemed expedient ; but, until that 


was the case, he should forbear from offer , 


ing any proposition not strictly within the 
necessity upon which they were acting. ; 
: Mr. Sheridan expressed his surprise that 
the right hon. gent. should postpone the 
Committee to Monday, upon the ground 
of his statement, when his statement bore 


ad signified 
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irectly the! contrary way. He had said 
that, 
many members would. enter their protest, 
yet no debate would: take place which 
could. justify an adjournment to Monday. 
Theright hon. gent. had said there was 
jo knowing what debate might ensue, but 
he (Mr.’S.) would take upon him to say, 
tHat if it was protracted to any length it 
must:be by the answers of the right hon, 
gentlemen opposite, not by the protest of 
those upon hisside. Upon the:whole, there 
appeared no pretence of such a postpone- 


Phe Chancellor of the Exchequer felt him- 


self not only justified in his motion, but was 
convinced, that he would have acted with 
precipitancy if headopted any other course. 
The right hon..gent.: had represented the 
intended measure as fundamentally wrong, 
of course, he could not prescribe the num- 
ber of those who should succeed him, 
nor appreciate’ the force which his own 
arguments wight produce upon the judg- 
ment of the House. _ 

The question was then put and carried 


without a division. Adjourned to Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, January 14. 
_ [Minutes.] _On the motion of the earl 
of Liverpool, a Message was sent to the 
Commons desiring a Conference presently 
inthe Painted Chamber, on the subject 
matter of the last Conference. The two 
Masters in Chancery (Mr. Steele and Mr. 
Thomson) sent with the Message, having 
returned, Mr, Steele reported that the 
Commons agreed toa Conference. , Mr. 
Quarme, the Deputy Usher of the Black 
Rod, shortly afterwards announced at the 
Bar, that the Commons were ready for the 


. Conference in the Painted Chamber,—The 


following Lords were appointed Managers 
of the'Conference, namely, the Lord Privy 
Seal (earl,of Westmorland), the earl of 
Mount Edgecombe, the ear! of Liverpool, 
the earl of. Glandore, the bishop of Kil- 
lala,lord Napier, and lord Walsingham, 
who went forth. Ontheir return soon af- 
terwards, the earl of Westmorland re- 
ported that they had communicated to 
the Commons the Resolution passed by the 
Lords on Friday, and had desired ‘their 


concurrence. 


“HOUSE OF COMMONS,, 
_ Monday, January 14. 
Alderman Combe pre- 
VOL, XVIII. 


it was probable | 


sented the Petition of the Livery of Lon- 
don, praying that: the: Prince of Wales 
may be appointed Regent, without Re+ 
stri¢tions or Limitations. The Petition was 
-ordered to be Jaid on the table»—-A Mes- 
sage was brought from. the Lords, desiring 
a Conference with:this' House. The ma- 
nagers of the last;Conference were a 
pointed to manage*the present one.-—On 
their return; lord Clive read at the bar the 
Resolution of the-House of Lords, entered 
into on Friday foropening the Parliament, 
which Resolution the Lords desired this 
House. to concur: with.—Tbe Resolution 
was brought up, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the State of the Nation. 


[State or tue Nation—RescLution 
RESPECTING LETTERS PATENT FOR. OPEN= 
ING THE ParLiaMENT.]. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer moved the order of the 
day for the House to go into a Committee 
on the State of the Nation. ‘The House 
having gone ‘into the Committee, and:the 
Resolution of the House of Lords brought 
up by lord Clive, having been referred 
to the said Committee, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose, atid 
adverting to the Resolution which the 
chairman was about to read, suggested to 
the Committee; that there would be no 
necessity for reading the whole of it, as it 
had been read at the bar, and was merely 
a recitation of the Letters Patent for open- 
ing the Parliament. The right hon. gen- 
tleman then observed, that he should not 
deem it necessary oto preface- the motion 
which he was about to make with many 
observations, as during the whole course 
of the proceedings, taken on this occasion, 
the Committee must be aware it would 
ultimately lead to the one he would now 
propose. No doubt every gentleman was 
of opinion, ;that. after the concurrence 
which‘ had/‘taken place between the two 
Houses, and after the communications 
made to his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales and ber Majesty of the Resolutions 
ot the two Houses, that aResolution would - 
be proposed similarto the one just read at 
the bar. The course of proceeding adopt- 
ed in 1789, was‘ exactly in point with 
that now under: consideration ; and no 
part of the precedent was more complete- 
ly established at that time than this : that 
under a commission similar in point of 
form, the parliament was opened; con- 
tinued to sit, even after the happy period 
of his Majesty’s recovery, and transacted 
‘business without any reference to succeed> 
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ing commissions. He trusted therefore, 
that in making the motion, the Committee 


* ~qould see the policy of acceding to it. He 


should simply move, “ That the Com- 
mittee do agree with the Resolution 
brought up from the Lords, ordering the 
issuing of Letters Patent for a Commission 
to open the Parliament.” 

On the question being put, 

Mr. Sheridan expressed his astonishment, 
that on. the last day the House met the 
yighthon. gent. should wish for delay, on 
account of the length to which the debate 
might be carried, when this day he seem- 
ed only anxious to cut it short. The 


‘right hon. gent. might have made the pro- 


position on Saturday, if he intended that 
it should pass sub silentio on his part. The 
course, however, which he had now taken, 
appeared to him not a little. 
for he did expect, as reference was made 
to the precedent of 1788, and as man 


_ gentlemen now in parliament had not the 


honour of seats in the House at that time, 
that he would have condescended to de- 
tail the mode of proceeding so as to have 
given those gentlemen an idea of it. 
With respect to this part of the precedent 
of 1788, he could not agree with the right 
hon. gent. for he thought the Houses of 
Parliament stood now in a very different 
situation. At that time the majority in 
both Houses was so great as to render op- 
position useless; besides, a right hon. 
friend of his had withdrawn from illness, 
and there were other causes operating 


which did not authorise gentlemen to 


make the stand which they now found 
themselves compelled to make. There 
‘was one circumstance which had occurred 
within the last fourteen days, in another 
place, which bore him out in his as- 
sertion. Did gentlemen recollect how 
very near the two Houses were differing in 
opinion upon the subject of the Restric- 
tions to be imposed on the Regent ; and 


af a difference of opinion had. actually 


taken place, would it not have-extinguished 
all the functions of the government ? This 


‘was deserving of serious consideration ; 


for if it had occurred, he could not see 
how the right hon. gent. could have pro- 
vided a remedy for the evil. He defied 
him to have produced any thing upon 
earth in the shape of a government ac- 


‘cording to the constitution of the coutnry. 


It was impossible that the two Houses 
could legislate unless there existed some- 
where a power to dissolve the parliament, 
and there was no such power in existence 
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on the occasion to which he had alluded, 
If, then, this disagreement was so near 
taking place, might he not fairly presume 
that in future stages of the bill for settling 
the Regency, such an occurrence might 
again take place? If so, then it was the 
duty of the House to provide a mode of 
proceeding, likely to extricate them from 
the irksome situation in which they might 
possibly be placed. It was not to be de. 
nied that the House had usurped and exer- 
cised the functions of royalty, and it was 
desirable that they should hasten to that 
point in which they must resign their — 
usurped power. It was true that ministers 
had compelled that usurpation ; and bet- 
ter it was that it should be in the hands of 
one of the branches of the legislature than 
in their hands, because it was more con- 
stitutional, He would not differ with the © 
right hon. gent. as to the expediency of 
that usurpation. But to what did the de- 
ficiency in the execution lead ? It was 
true that lord Grenville, in refusing to 
obey the order of the Treasury, had done 
no more than what was right. The defi- 
ciency gave an opportunity to ministers to 
exercise the royal functions when they 
committed that monstrous and unconstitu- 
tional act of seizing upon the King’s Ex- 
chequer, and issuing the monies therein 
deposited. This was the danger to be 
apprehended in tolerating such a princi- 
ple ; because ministers might take upon 
themselves the whole of the Executive 
government, and completely subvert the 
third estate of the realm, by totally ex- 
tinguishing the kingly power. With this 
view of the case, it became the House to 
see which was the best mode of proceed- 
ing : whether by the circuitous mode now 
proposed by the right hon. gent. or by an 
Address to his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, te open the parliament. In 
suggesting this Amendment, (which he 
did not, however, intend to make) he did 
not mean to propose, that his Royal 
Highness should open the parliament as — 
Regent, but as Heir Apparent, until the 
wisdom of parliament should otherwise 
rovide ; consequently, that he should 
not hold the power longer than until the 
bill for that purpose should pass. The 
right hon. gent. it seemed, took it for 
granted, that lord Eldon would put the 
Great Seal to the commission, and he, 
(Mr. S.) did not mean to dispute.the fact. 
But was the right hon. gent. sure that 
the noble and learned lord would not refuse 
(from motives of conscience he would 
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suppose) to put the seal to a legislative act 
after the parliament was opened? Was 
the right hon. gent. aware, that the noble 
and learned lord might demur ? Did he 
know that an act passed under such cir- 
cumstances was in the teeth of the law, 
High Treason against the Constitution ! 
It had been decided, in the reign of Henr 

the Sixth, and in Charles the Second’s 
time, that the two Houses cannot legis- 
late without the third estate. Did the 
right hon. gent. suppose that my lord 
Thurlow could have put the Great 
Seal to the Bill? He much doubted 
whether that ~~ man would have 
complied. The learned law officers of the 
Crown opposite had not condescended to 
illuminate the House lately upon the sub. 
ject with any of their vast stores of rhe- 


- toric and legal learning. What was their 


opinion of the subject? Besides, there 
were other circumstances which might 
arise: the Lord Chancellor might die (such 
a circumstance had occurred in the reign 
of Henry VI.); what could the right hon. 

ent. do upon such an occasion? would 

e forcibly enter the house of the defunct, 
and seize upon the Great Seal? There 
were, indeed, many cases which he 
might suppose to arise, so as to render the 
difficulties great. It was well known that 
Mr. Larpeat had from conscientious mo- 
tives refused to accede to the issue of the 
Privy Seal in a certain case, because it 
was against his conscience, viz. against 
the solemn obligations of his oath. Did 
the right hon. gent. mean to say, that the 
Lord Chancellor, because he was keeper of 


~the King’s conscience, was not to have a 
_ conscience of his own?. Indeed, when 


he recollected the many difficulties that 
might intervene before the final adjust- 
ment of the executive government, he 
could not do other than suggest to the 
right hon. gent. the necessity of providing 
for the worst. Gentlemen must recollect, 
how nearly the nation was suffering lately 
in consequence of the overthrow, not of 
the cabinet, but of the noble and learned 
lord, and of the right hon. gent. in their 
carriage on Hounslow Heath. To be sure, 
though the loss of the right hon. gent. and 
his noble and learned friend would have 
been severely felt, still what would the 
Houses have done for the Great Seal? (A 
laugh). It was impossible to cast one’s 
eyes over the Daily Journals, and not be 
afflicted with some such melancholy ti- 
dings like the one just described. It was 
but the other day that the noble and learn- 


ed lord (so said the Papers) was passing 
in the street, ruminating and thinking 
upon the dreadful abyss into which he 
was about to be plunged (by the recur- 
rence of a calamity which the nation had 
encountered 22 years before), by doing 
some such another job as his noble prede- 
cessor'had done, when he was nearly run 
over by a coal-waggon. Whether the 
noble and learned lord was pushed down 
by a phantom of his own creating or not, 
he could ‘not determine; but the effect of 
his ruminations might have been detri- 
mental, if Providence had not interfered, 
to the interests of his country.—He only 
alluded to these possible cases to shew 
in what a situation the eountry was 
placed, if the plan of the right hon. gent. 
was the only right and constitutional mode 
of proceeding which was left to the two 
Houses to adopt. He submitted these ob- 
servations to the right hon. gent., in hopes 
that he might still adopt that mode of pro- 
ceeding which he had suggested. It was 
not his intention to divide the House upon 
the subject, and therefore he should nos 

ut the Amendment to which he had al- 

uded into words. He only submitted to 
the right hon. gent., that it was not too 
late still to get into the right road. 

- The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply 
to the observations of the right hon. gent., 
was not prepared to admit, that the course 
he had adopted this day was extraordi- 
nary, in not dpening the proposition more 
in detail. He appealed to the Committee, 
whether the ground upon which he post- 
poned the proposition, was not to give an 
opportunity to that right hon. gent. and 
his colleagues, to make what he was pleas- 
ed to denominate * a stand” against the 
proposition. That was the reason of the 
postponement; as it was understood by 
gentlemen on the opposite side, that the 
length to which the discussion on their 
part would run, might make it inconve- 
nient to meet on Saturday. With this 
view, then, he’ must also be allowed to 
express his astonishment, that the right 
hon. gent. in making this “ stand”’ and in 
suggesting the propriety of another course 
of proceeding, should have concluded his 
speech, and sat down without making any 
Amendment. If the right hon. gent. had 
condescended to inform the House on 
Friday, that the course he had now taken 
was the way in which he meant to make 
his stand for the constitution,” then he 
should not have put off the business—(A 
laugh) thinking, from the specimen which 
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the right hon. gent. had. just. given, that 
ihe necessity for delay had not been made 
apparent... The right hon. gent. had how- 
ever, made use of arguments which. he 
begged the Committee, would attend to, 
These arguments, uttered with much force 
and violence, the, right hon. gent: had 
stated, were used for the purpose of,.pro- 
moting union of sentiment in both Houses: 
but what, in point of, fact, was the effect? 
Why, to induce the Committee, to disagree 
with the House of , Lords—(Hear, hear, ) ; 
for that was the practical eflect of the right 
hon. gentleman’s. speech, The right hon. 
gent. had. taken great. pains.to state the 
possible inconveniences which might arise 
to the country in consequence of a differ- 
ence between the two Houses ; and at the 
moment when the two Houses were agreed, 
he then suggested a course of proceeding 


which must. indubitably produce that dif- 


ference. The Committee, then, without 
any proposition from the right hon. gent. 
were to be fascinated his arguments 
into a difference with the other House. In 
the name of commonsense, he must enter 
his protest against such arguments, “ Let 
us,” said the right hon. gentlemen’ oppo- 


site, differ from the House of Lords. as 


soon as convenient, and that will be sure 
to. produce harmony!’’ But what was the 
course .of the right hon, gent.’s speech? 
why, -he, in proceeding, feigned to feel. 
how weak and shallow his arguments 
were, and in conclusion, instead of sup- 
porting manfully the constitution, refused, 
as he had. promised on the Friday preced-. 
ing, to “ make bis stand.”—(A laugh.) 
That. this was, the fair interpretation of 
the. right hon. gént.’s arguments could not 
be: denied. —But then, said the right hon. 
gent. .opposite, “ the House is in.a differ- 
ent situation to what-it stood fourteen days 
ago, and therefore -you bad «better adopt 
my suggestion, which, however, I will not 
follow up myself.” Why, the very adop- 
tion of the suggestion would tend to’pro- 
duce. what the right /hons gent. seemed 
anxious ‘to; avoid; namely, difference of 
opinion and delay! If any of the difficul- 
ties which seemed so much to alarm the 
right hon. gent. were. to arise, and the 
Prince of ;Wales was called upon to.use 
the Great Seal, how could he get at it by 
Address, ‘earlier than by the present mode 
proposed ?, Perhaps the right: hon.. gent. 
would-inform him, as he had,the means of 
communication with bis, roval! highness ; 
but thereal questidn was, whether it'would 
be more respectful to the Prince of Wales, 
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to invest his royal highness. with, 
powers of government, by Bill, or by Ad. 
dress? For his part, he did apprehend the 
more respectful way would be by.Bill, es 
pecially as the Princes of the Blood had 
from motives, of delicacy, desired. their 
names not to be included in, the. Commiss 
sion for opening the Parliament.. Would 
the Committee think it more decorous that 
the act should be done by his royal high. 
ness alone? With respect to what the right 
hon. gent. bad said about the reluctance 
of my lord Thurlow to put the Great Seal 
to an act of the two Houses, it was not, in 
his opinion, necessary to inquire what that 
noble and learned lord would have done 
in 1788; but he believed that it was not 
likely that the then Lord Chancellor would 
have let the proceedings have gone so 
far as to make it necessary, if he had the 
doubts, to refuse the Great Seal to an act, 
which, under circumstances like the pre- 
sent, the two Houses of Parliament. 
judged expedient should be passed. inte’ 
law. ‘The noble and learned lord, he 
could not, believe, would have so, conduct. 
ed himself; it might have happened that 
if the health of his Majesty should be so 
far recovered as to induce hopes of a rey 
storation to the functions of government 
in a moderate time, then he might. think 
it necessary to come to parliament and » 
state his opinion and his reason for de 
murring te put the Great Seal. But. for 
the right hon. gent. to suppose that any 
noble and learned lord holding that high 
official situation, would refuse, was sup- 
posing too much. . Greatly as he respects 
ed. the abilities of, that great character, 
he would not even suppose such a case; 
he: would not believe it either of that noble 
lord or of his; noble friend the present 
Chancellor. The right hon. gent. could 
not seriously mean to suppose that his 
noble friend would intend to defeat or de- 
fraud the constitution. As to. the, other 
fanciful cases of death put by the. right 
hon. gent., he did not feel himself justified 
in anticipating more difficulties than, the — 
Houses really experienced; but if sucha 
serious calamity should occur, he should 
have no difficulty in proposing the rer 
medy. Without stating that remedy now, 
it would be enough for him to say, “that 
sufficient for the day is the evil thereof’? 
(Hear! hear!) The Resolution now 
posed to be adopted, he trusted ,was such 
as the Committee would not hesitate to 
sanction.’ 


Sheridan, in explanation, denied 
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that he ever intended todivide the, House. 
He had:on distinctly stated, that 
he should make his stand, by which he 
meant that he would enter his protest 
against the measure. With respect to the 
force and violence which the right. hon. 
gentleman imputed to him, that force and 
violence was, in. fact, produced by the 
right hon. gentleman himself; for he 
would appeal to the Committee, whether 
hig speech was not. a mere milk and wa- 
ter speech compared with that which the 
right hon. gentleman had let forth and 
éxhausted without any provocation. Be- 
fore he proceeded further, he must pause 
to notice an observation of the right hon. 
gentleman’s, implying that he, (Mr. S.) 
was understood to have the means of ac- 
cess and communication with his royal 
highness the Prince of Wales, accom- 
panied with an insinuation, that his opi- 
nions declared in that House were in some 
measure to be received as having had his 
Royal Highness’s sanction. With respect 
to access or communication, the right hon. 
gentleman, perhaps, forgot that he had the 
honour of being a servant of his Royal 
Highness’s, a higher honour he never 
wished to aspire to—and that he was also 


- one of his council, and that when he be- 


came so, he had taken precisely the same 
oath as he had taken when he became a 
privy counsellor to his Majesty. This he 
applied only to the presumed access and 
communication, which he ioped would 
justify both, independently of the pro- 
tecting friendship with which his Royal 
Highness had condescended to honour him. 
for so many years, and which formed the 
firs: pride of his life. But, with respect 
to. the insinuations that what fell from 
him in that House, was entitled in any re- 
spect to be considered as the sentiments 
of his Royal Highness, he felt himself 
bound most seriously and solemnly to 
deny any.such construction. He was con- 
fident that his Royal Highness had too 
just and constitutional notions to dictate 
opinions to any member of that House : 
and he should ‘feel himself guilty of the 
utmost arrogance, if he allowed it for one 
Moment to be thought that he had the 
presumption to permit it to be considered 
that any thing he uttered in his place in 
that House, was meant to be regarded as 
conveying the sentiments of the illustri- 
ous person alluded to. He spoke his sen- 
timents in the House of Commons as a free 
and individual member of it, and he trusted 
upon as independent a principle as any 


other member belonging to it, The;right 
hon, gentleman had argued as if he. had 
committed a» gross inconsistency, in first 
deprecating and expressing a desire to 
guard against the possibility of coming to 
an opén difference with the House of Lords, 
and in consequence of. this apprehension 
advising a rejection of a Resolution which 
had passed that House. He begged leave 
to remind the, right bon. gentleman that 
he had endeavoured chiefly to impress upon 
the House, that having come to certain Re- 
solutions, and adopted certain Restrictions 
on the power which they were about to 
confer, it had now to determine upon the 
best mode of rendering those measures 
most complete and effectual. The learn- 
ed and right hon. gentleman had told 
them, that if they pursued the plan which 
he recommended, the same objection 
would apply,as the Great Seal would even 
then be affixed by authority, emanating 
from the two Houses. , Surely, howeyer, 
the right hon. gentleman had forgotten the 
history of the country, and the numerous 
instances in which, without the use of the 
Great Seal, acts of sovereignty had been 
performed. It had been admitted that an 
equal validity might be made to attach to 
a similar exercise of power by his Royal 
Highness. King William was addressed 
by the Convention, who after offering him 
the Declaration of Rights, were dissolved, 
and a legitimate parliament immediately 
called. He should feel much regret if it 
could, for a moment be believed that in 
any. thing he had said.that night, he had 
reflected on the noble and learned lord 
who held the Great Seal. So far from 
haying any such intention, he felt the 
highest respect for the professional and 
private character of that noble person, 
whom he believed to be as competent.to 
his high office as any of his predecessors 
who had ever sat. in the other House, 
With respect to the right hon. gentleman’s 
incredulity of what he had said of lord 
Thurlow, it was to be remembered that. he 
referred. only to the act of parliament, 
not to the commission for opening pattia- 
ment. -He had_ reason. to, persist in. his 
persuasion of the scruples and difficulties 
which that noble and learned lord. would 
haye been sensible. of on the occasion of . 
affixing the Great Seal, in order to give 
the royal sanction to a legislative act. 
The right hon. gentleman had endea- 
voured to put the question in a new light, 
by asking, if it would be a proceeding ree 
spectful to the Prince of Wales, to propose 
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that be should do that which his royal 


brothers had unanimously declined to do, 
in withdrawing their names from the com- 
missions? He was ready to acknowledge 
the ingenuity of the right hon. gentleman, 
but could not help feeling surprised that 
he should have studiously evaded answer- 
ing the legal objections which he had 
thrown out for his consideration. He had 
quite forgotten to say a word on the sub- 
ject of those statutes which made it even 
treasonable to assert an exclusive right of 
legislating on the part of the two Houses. 
He was not particularly disposed to hold 


cheap the law of the right hon. gentleman, 


and was ready to say, that in his late allu- 
sion to Reubel, when designating the pre- 
sent. Ministry as a Directory, he had not 
meant any thing offensive to his feelings. 
He was among those who entertained a 
high respect for the amiable qualities and 
private virtues of that right hon. gentle- 
man, and could easily conceive how pos- 
sible it was for him to forget his law in the 


‘multitude of his political avocations, and 


in the pressure of those great exigencies, 
which he was bound to provide for in ma- 
naging the state in all its departments— 
not omitting the Exchequer—(A laugh.) 
He seemed to have sanguinely expected 
that lord Grenville, upon his assurance of 
indemnity, would have complied with his 
order, but lord Grenville, on wisely ap- 
plying to the Attorney and Solicitor Ge- 
neral, discovered that the indemnity was 
worth nothing, and that the right hon. 
ee ne was not infallible, at least as a 
egal authority. A parliament, he recol- 
lected, had once existed which excluded 
lawyers from sitting in it, who in revenge 
named it the “ Parliamentum indoctum.” 
If this appellation was justly applied, it 
was impossible to deny that the present 
parliament might be fairly entitled « Par- 
liamentum super doctum.” (A laugh). 
Indeed, the only question was, whether 
the House, or at least the country, had not 
too much of a good thing, in having a Ca- 
binet esupeeed principally of lawyers. 

The Resolution was agreed to, and the 
House being resumed, the Report was 
received, and a Conference ordered with 
the Lords on the subject. 

The Chancelior of the Exchequer then ob- 
served, that as the Conference might be 
obtained, early, to-morrow, he saw no ob- 
stacle to open the commission on the same 
day; and on Wednesday the Bill might 
be brought in and read a first time. If, 
however, he should experience any diffi- 


culty in accomplishing this, he should — 
have no objection to read the Bill twice 
on Thursday, and to expedite its progress 
with all practicable dispatch. He begged 
also to remark, that as it might be ima. 
gined that the Call of the House would 
not be imperative after opening the Com. 
mission, he should move to-morrow that 
the Call be enforced on Thursday next. 

Sir T. Turton suggested, that the com- 
mencement of the quarter-session on 
Wednesday next, might render it impos. 
sible for many members to attend on . 
Thursday. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he should regret the absence of any 
member on such an occasion, but he did 
not see that it furnished any sufficient 
ground for retarding the proceedings of 
the House.—Adjourned. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, January 15. 


[Minutes.] Lord Clive and severat 
other members of the House of Commons 
brought up a Message, desiring a Confe- 
rence on the subject matter of the last 
Conference.—On the motion of the earl of 
Liverpool the Conference was agreed to, 
and appointed to take place forthwith in 
the Painted Chamber, and the messengers 
trom the Commons being again called in, 
were informed thereof by the Lord Chan- 
cellor.—After some time Mr. Quarme, the 
Deputy Usher of the Black Rod, announced 
at the bar that the Commons were ready 
for the Conference in the Painted Cham- 
ber.—The Lords appointed to manage the 
Conference, namely, the Lord President 
(earl Camden), the Lord Privy Seal (earl 
of Westmoreland), the earl of Mount Edg- 
cumbe, lord viscount Cathcart, the bishop 
of Killala, lord Napier, and lord Kenyon, 
went forth. On their return soon after- 
wards, earl Camden reported the commu- 
nication on the part of the Commons, of 
their agreement to the Resolution passed 
by the Lords on Friday last, for opening 
the Parliament, with an Amendment, to 
which they desired the concurrence of the 
Lords.—-On the motion of the earl of Li- | 
verpeol, who stated that the Amendment _ 
was merely the correction of a clerical 
error, the Amendment was agreed to, and 
a Message was sent to the Commons to 
inform them of the concurrence of the 


(Tue Lorps’ Commissionsrs 


/ 
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on OPENING THE PartiamENnt.] The Lord 
Chancellor rose and said: “ My Lords ; 
Forasmuch as for certain reasons his Ma- 
jesty cannot be present here, a Commis- 
sion has been issued, under the Great Seal, 
for opening the Session of Parliament. Is 
it your Lordships pleasure to adjourn to 
robe?”—-The House adjourned to robe, 
and soon afterwards the Lord Chancellor 
again entered, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Lord President, the Lord Privy Seal, 
the Duke of Montrose, and the Earl of 
Liverpool took their seats in their robes as 
Commissioners in the name of his Majesty. 
—The Lord Chancellor, in the name of 
the Lurds- Commissioners, directed Mr. 
Quarme, the Deputy Usher of the Black 
Rod, to inform the Commons that the 
Commissioners desired their attendance in 
the House of Lords. Soon afterwards the 
Speaker and a great number of members 
of the House of Commons came to the 
bar. Upon which, 

The Lord Chancellor said, “« My Lords 
and Gentlemen ; Forasmuch as for certain 
causes his Majesty cannot conveniently 
be present here in his Royal person, a 
Commission has been issued, under the 
Great Seal, authorizing the Lords in the 
said Commission named, to declare the 
causes of your meeting, and to do in all 
respects in his Majesty’s name, which 
Commission you will now hear read.” 

The Commission was then read by the 
clerk at the table. After which, 

The Lord Chancellor said, « My Lords 
and Gentlemen ; Acting by virtue of the 


authority given to us in his Majesty’s 


Commission whieh has been now read, 
amongst other things, to open and declare 
the causes of your meeting, we have only, 
in the present discharge of our duty, to 
call your attention to the afflicting cir- 
cumstance of his Majesty’s Indisposition, 
and to the necessity of making due and 
suitable provision for the care of his Ma- 
lesty's sacred person, the maintenance of 
iis royal dignity, and the exercise of his 
royal authority, in such manner, and to 
such extent, as the exigency of the case 
appears to require.” 

The Commons withdrew from the bar. 
The Lord Chancellor having resumed his 


_ seat on the woolsack, the earl of Liverpool, 


according to ancient usage, at the opening 
of every session, moved the first reading 
of a Bill for the better regulation of Select 
Vestries, which was read a first time.— 
On the motion of the earl of Liverpool, 


sary that Letters Patent should issue under 


lord Walsingham was reappointed Chair- 
man of the Committees for the session ; 
and the usual orders at the commence- 
ment of every session were directed to be 
issued.—The Lord Chancellor gave notice 
of his motion relative to Proxies for to- 
morrow se’nnight, and moved that the 
Lords be summoned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, January 15. 


[Resotution respectinc Letters Pa- 
TENT FOR OPENING THE PagLiAMENT. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer called -the 
attention of the House to a clerical error 
in the Resolution adopted last night, au- 
thorizing the Great Seal to be put to a 
commission for opening the Parliament. 
This error existed in the Resolution as it 
came from the Lords, and rendered the 
sentence in which it took place perfect 
nonsense. Before, therefore, the Lords 
were apprised of the concurrence of the 
Commons in the Resolution, it was desira- 
ble that the absurdity should be corrected. 
The sentence to which he alluded ran 
thus,— That it is expedient and neces- 


the Great Seal of the United Kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland, called Great 
Britain.’ Now, whether it was intended 
to call the Great Seal, Great Britain, or 
to call the United Kingdoms Great Bri- 
tain, the error was equally manifest, and 
he should move to leave out the super- 
fluous words. In the first place, however, 
it would be necessary to discharge the 
order for apprising the House of Lords of 
the concurrence of the Commons in the 
Resolution; and he would thereupon 
move, that the said order be discharged. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he did not rise to 
oppose the motion. At the same time he 
confessed, that he could see no impro- 
priety in allowing the language of the 
Resolution to bear as near a resemblance 
as possible to the general character of the 
whole proceeding. 

The order was then discharged; the — 
superfluous words “ called Great Britain,” 
were omitted, the Resolution as amended 
was agreed to, and lord Clive was sent to 
the House of Lords to request a Conference 
on the subject. 


{Execution or a Convict.] Mr. 
Sheridan observed, that as the House 
was unemployed in the absence of the 


noble lord, he would avail himself of the 
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opportunity to mention a circumstance, 
the occurrence of which had made a deep 
impression on his mind. Phis circum- 
stance was, that a convict had been al- 
lowed to suffer death during a period 
when all access was closed to the fountain 
of mercy. He had himself written a letter 
upon the subject on Sunday, to the right 
hon. Secretary of State opposite ; aad he 
returned him his thanks for the ready and 
polite attention which he had received, 
although their opinions were dissimilar. 
He would not give any formal notice on 
this subject. He would turn it over in his 
mind, and consult his friends upon it, and 
possibly might, at soure future period, 
bring it under the consideration of Par- 
liament. 
_ The Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed 
his unwillingness that a false impression 
should be allowed to remain for a single 
- Ynoment upon the public mind, with re- 
spect to the proceeding adverted to by 
the right hon. gent., and therefore al- 
though the forms of the House precluded 
any thing like discussion or argument, he 
might perhaps be admitted to state, that 
what had taken place was in strict execu- 
tion of the letter of an act of parliament. 
On occasions, such as that alluded to, the 
judges had full power to respite a convict 
if it appeared to them that such a respite 
ought to be granted; and although the 
ultmmate fountain of mercy might be 
closed, yet all the intermediate channels 
were open. In this’case, however, there 
had not been any application, either judi- 
cial or otherwise, with a reference to the 
statement of circumstances favourable to 
the unhappy convict whe had subjected 
himself to the sentence of the law. He 
repéated his anxiety, that no false impres- 
sions should go forth on the.sabject ; but 
that it should be clearly understood that 
what bad been done was done in strict con- 
formity to the provisions of an act of 
parliament, which declared that the pu- 
nishment of murder should take place 
within a certain period after conviction. 
_ Mr. Sheridan declared, that he would 
be the last man in the world to throw out 
insinuations in a case on which he should, 
perhaps, after all, not think it advisable to 
adopt any parliamentary proceeding. He 
was fully aware that the act required the ex- 
ecution of the sentence in a certain time. 
He was aware also that the judges had it in 
their own breast to respite if they thought 
proper. Nor did his observations proceed 
om any consideration - the merits’ of 
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the case. He putthem wholly out of the | 
question. © Instead of imagining that there 
could be any doubt whether the crime 
was murder or manslaughter, he would 
suppose that it was the most foul and atrg. 
. ¢ious murder that could possibly..be com. 
mitted. The question was, whether under 
the present. circumstances the sentence 
ought to have. been carried into execution? 
Was not the right hon, gent. aware that 
the right hon. Secretary of State near:him 
had very properly granted two réprieves 
to a person under. sentence of death in 
Scotland ? And why not.in this recent in: 
stance ? The crime of murder had been 
more than once pardoned in the present 
reign. M‘Quirke, who was convicted of 
a murder at the Middlesex election, was 
pardoned by his Majesty ; and Kennedy, 
who was convicted of murdering a watch- 
on Westminister-bridge, alihough not 
recommended to mercy by the Judge, yet 
obtained access by other means to the 
fountain of mercy, and was pardoned. He” 
considered it as the strongest instance of 
the lame and crippled state of the mo- 
-narchy, that the fountain of mercy should 
be stopped, and that a Secretary of State 
should think himself obliged. to assume 
the first of all the royal prerogatives. The 
gentlemen opposite had declared, that in 
cases of great necessity, they would not 
hesitate to take on themselves the respon- 


executive government. He imputed no 
blame to them for this declaration. It 
was necessary that the army and navy 
should be paid. But here was an assump- 
tion of the royal prerogative not called 
for by the necessity of the case. Where 
would have been the evil of reprieving 
this unhappy man for a fortnight, when a 
legitimate authority would have existed 
to pronounce on his fate ? The country was 
placed in a deplorable situation, when a 
subject thus imagined that he was justified 
in unnecessarily assuming the first pre- 
rogative of the crown. , 

Mr. Secretary Ryder, after what had 
been said by the right hon. gent. could 
not refrain from makinga few observations. 
The right hon. gent. had accused him of 
acting differently with respect to the per- 
son under sentence of death in Scotland; 
and the unhappy man who was yesterday 
executed ;' that in the latter instance he 
had suffered the law to take its course, 
and that in the former he had taken on - 
himself the responsibility of extending 
the interval between the sentence and the 


sibility of exercising the functions of the — 


‘ 
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unishment. But the two cases were per- 
different. - In the case of the man 


¢ondemned to death in Scotland, after. 


‘consulting those who were'concerned in 
the prosecution, he had thought it incum- 
bent upon him not to assume the prero- 
gative of pardoning, but to suspend the 
execation of the law. As to thé other 
case he had taken all possible pains (with- 
out any application from the unhappy indi- 
vidual) to ascertain whether there were 
any possible grounds to admit of the ex- 


tension of mercy. °He had been inform. 


ed by the Recorder, that he and the learn- 
ed judges who assisted him on the bench, 
had not the slightest doubt of the guilt of 
the individual. Indeed, had they enter- 
tained the slightest doubt of his guilt, it 
would have been their duty (and he was 
sure that it would have been their incli- 
clination) to exercise the power entrusted 
to them by law, of granting a reprieve. 
But considering that it was as foul a mur- 
der as had ever been committed, they 
thought it incumbent on them to suffer the 
law to takeits course. He submitted to 
the House, when the Judges, who were 
necessarily the best acquainted with the 
merits of the case, thought fit thus to pro- 
ceed, whether it would have been con- 
sistent with his duty to suspend the opera- 
tion of the law, and to have obstructed 
the course of an act of parliament, which 
required (for very wholesome reasons), 
that in cases of murder the ‘punishment 
should take place the day after the con- 
viction ? He conceived that what had oc- 
curred ought to have occurred. He con- 
ceived that in ordinary cases the ordinary 
operation of the law ought te proceed ; 
and that where no notice was taken by 
the court of circumstances of alleviation, 
he would not be justified in any interfer- 
ence. He conceived also that the learned 


_ judges would not have been justified in 


respiting the convict on the ground urged 
by the right hon, gentleman. . 


(OpEninG or THE Session.] Lord Clive 
appeared at the bar, and reported that the 
Lords had agreed to the desired Confe- 
rence. ‘The same Committee was ap- 
pointed to manage the present Conference 
as that which managed the last; and im- 
mediately went forth with the amended 
Resolution.—On their return, lord Clive 
informed the House, that they had left 
the amended Resclution with their lord- 
ships, desiring their concurrenee there- 


~ with.—In a few minutes a Message from 


VOL, XVIII. 


-mind of the earl of Hardwicke, then 


the Lords announced their lordships’ con- 
currence in the Amendment made by the 
Commons to the Réesolution.—After which 
the Deputy Usher of the Black Rod made 
his appearance, and desired the attendance — 
of the House of Commons in the House 
of Lords, to hear the Commission of the 
Lords Commissioners read. 

The Speaker and all the Members pre- 
sent accordingly attended. On their re- 
turn, the Clandestine Outlawry Bill was 
read a first and second time pro forma. 

The Speaker then acquainted the House, 
that that House had been in the House of 
Peers by desire of the Lords Commis- 
sioners, appointed under the Great Seal 
for opening the Session of Parliament, 
when the Lord Chancellor had made a 
Speech, of which, to prevent mistakes, 
he had procured a copy.—(The Speaker 
here read the Speech, for which see the 
proceedings of the House of Lords.) 

Mr. Sheridan wished to know, whether 
in the opinion of the right hon. gent. op- 
posite, the Commission which had already 
been issued, contained sufficient power to 
authorise the royal assent to be given to 
any legislative proceeding without the 
necessity of issuing a second commission ? 
It was well known that great doubts existed 
on-this subject at a former period in the 


Lord Chancellor. He was desirous of as- 
certaining the sentiments of the right hon. 
gent. opposite upon it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer clearly 
understood that it would be necessary to 
constitute a second Commission, for the 
purpose of giving the royal assent to any 
proceeding of the two Houses. He was 
about to propose the introduction of a 
Bill, by which a legislative remedy would 
be applied to the evils which resulted, 
both in this and in other cases, from the 
suspension of the Royal Authority, and 
he should immediately proceed to— 

The Speaker, interposing, observed, that 
the usual course of he House at the com- 
mencement of a Session was to. establish 
itself, by the appointment of its Commit- 
tees; Grand Committees, &c. 

The Committees and Grand Committees 
of Religion, Trade, Privileges, &c. were 
then appointed, and. the usual Sianding 
Orders of the House were read and 
agreed to. 


[Tak Recency Bict, as BROUGAT IN. BY 
THECHANCELLOR OF THE The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, that 
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the. Bill, leave to bring in which, he was 
about to solicit, and the.ample discussions 


which bad already taken placeon the sub-. 


ject, rendered it unnecessary for him to 


say one word more than merely to ‘move, 


“ That leave be given to bring ina Bill 10 
«« provide for the Administration of the 
** Royal Authority, and for the cave of 
« his Majesty’s Royal Person, during the 
continuance of his Majesty’s illness, and 
«: for the resumption of the exercise of the 


« Royal Authority by. his Majesty.” 


~ 


-motion, because he conceive 


_, Mr. W. Smith rose, not to oppose the 
that the 
preceeding of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment to supply the deficiency in the exe- 
cutive authority had been much too dila- 
tory, but to express his regret that ano- 
ther course, by which a number of incon- 
veniences would have been avoided, had 
not been adopted in preference to the 
present. 

_ The motion was then agreed to; and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Secretary Ryder, lord Clive, the Master of 
the Rolls, and the Attorney and Solicitor 
General, were instructed to bring in the 
Bill. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
immediately brought up the Bill; and, on 
his motion, it was read a first time, and 
ordered to be read a. second time to-mor- 
row, and to be printed. The following is 
a copy of the said Bijl: 


To provide for the Adininistration of 
the Royal Authority, and for the Care 
of His Majesty’s Royal Person, dur- 
ing the continuance of His Majesty’s 


Illness ; and for the Resumption of | 


_the Exercise of the Royal Authority 
by his Majesty. 


« Wuenzas by reason of the severe in- 
disposition with which it hath pleased God 
to afflict the King’s most excellent Ma- 
yesty, the personal exercise of the Royal 
Authority by his Majesty is for the pre- 
sent so far interrupted, that it becomes ne- 
cessary to make provision for assisting his 
Majesty in the administration and exercise 
of the Royal Authority, and also for the 
careof his royal person during the con- 
tinuance of his. Majesty’s indisposition, 
and for the resumption of the exercise of 
the Royal Authority by his Majesty ; 

« Be it therefore Enacted, by the King’s 
most excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual 
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the general anxiety for the introduction of 
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and Temporal, and Commons, in this pre- 
sent Parliament assembled, and by thig 
authority of the same, that his royal high. 
ness George Augustus Frederick Prince of 
Wales, shall have full power and authority, 
in the name and on the behalf of-his Ma. 
jesty, and under the stile and title of 
“ Regent of the United Kingdom of Great 
« Britain and Ireland,’”’ to exercise and ad- 
minister, according to the Laws and Con. 
stitution of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, andthe dominions of 
his Majesty, the royal power and au. 
thority to the Crown of the said United 
Kingdom belonging, and to use execute 
and perform allj authorities prerogatives 
acts of government and administration of 
the same, which lawfully belong to the 
King of the said United Kingdom to use 
execute and perform ; subject to such Li- 
mitations Exceptions Regulations and Re- 
strictions, as are hereinafter specified and 
contained ; and all and every act and acts 
which shall be done by the said Regent, 
in the name and on the behalf of his Ma- | 
jesty, by virtue and in pursuance of this 
act, and according to the powers and au- 
thorities hereby vested in him, shall have 
the same force and effect to all intents and 


_ purposes as the like acts would have if done 
‘by his 
e 


and shail to ail intents 
and purposes be full and sufficient war. 
rant to all persons acting under the au- 
thority thereof; and all .persons shall 
yield obedience thereto, and carry the — 
same into effect, inthe same manner and 
for the same purposes as the same persons 
ought to yield obedience to and carry into 
effect the like acts done by his Majesty; 
any law, course of office, or other matter 
or thing to the contrary notwithstanding. 
« Provided always, That as to all au- 
therities given and appointments made, 
and all other acts matters and things 
usually done under the authority of the 
royal Sign Manual, the signature of the _ 
Regent in the form following ; that is to 
say, G. R. by G. P. Rt, shall be as valid 
and effectual and have the same force and . 
effect as his Majesty’s royal Sign Manual, 
and shall be deemed and taken to be to all 
intents and purposes his Majesty’s Royal | 
Sign Manual, and be obeyed as such. 
« Provided always, and be it declared 
and enacted, That every person, holding 
any office or place under any appointment 
or authority from his Majesty, shall con- 
tinue to hold the same, and to use exercise 
and enjoy, all the powers authorities pri- 
vileges and emoluments thereto belonging, 


| 
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this act ; ubless and ‘until the Regent 
shall signify his pleasure to the contrary. ° 
. Provided always, and be it further 
Enacted, That when his Majesty shall be 
restored to such a state of health as to be 
capable of resuming the personal exercise 
-of his royal authority, and shall have de- 


-clared his royal will and pleasure there- 


upon, as hereinafter provided, all and 
every the powers and authorities given by 
this act, for the exercise and administra- 
tion of his royal power and authority, or 
for the using executing and performing 
the authorities prerogatives acts of govern- 
ment and administration of the same, 
which belong to the King of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland to 
use execute and perform, or for the care 
of his Majesty’s royal person, shall cease 
and determine ; and no act matter or 
thing, which under this act, and previous 
to such declaration might be done in the 
administration of his Majesty’s royal 
power and authority, or in the using exer- 
cising or performing any such authorities 
prerogatives acts of government or admi- 
nistration as aforesaid, or in the care of his 
Majesty’s royal person, by virtue and in 
pursuance of this act, shall, if done after 
such declaration of his Majesty’s royal 
will and pleasure, be thenceforth valid or 
effectual. 

“ Provided always, That all persons 
holding any offices or places ‘at the time 
of such declaration, under any appoint- 
ment or authority of the Regent under the 
provisionsof this act,-shall continue to hold 
the same, and to use exercise and enjoy all 
the powers authorities privileges and emo- 
luments thereof, notwithstanding such de- 
claration of the resumption of the royal 
authority by his Majesty, unless and 


‘until his Majesty shall declare his royal 


will and pleasure to the contrary ; and all 
orders acts of government or administra- 
tionof his Majesty’s royal authority, made 
issued or done by the said Regent, or her 
Majesty, before such declaration, shall be 


‘and remain in’ full force and effect, until 


the same .shall be countermanded by his 
Majesty. 
- Provided also, and be it enacted, That 


_ No acts of regal power prerogative go- 


vernment or administration of government 
of what kind or nature soever, which 


_ might lawfully be done or executed by 


the King’s most excellent Majesty, per- 
sonally exercising his royal authority, 
shall, during the- continuance of the Re- 
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gency by this aet established, be valid an’ 
effectual, unless done and executed in th 
name and on the behalf of his Majesty, by — 
the authority of the said Regent, according 
to the provisions of this act, and subject 
to the limitations exceptions regulations 
and restrictions hereinafter contained. 

« And be it further enacted, That the 
said Regent, before he shall act or enter 
upon his said office of Regent, shall take 
the following oath of office : 

‘I do solemnly promise and swear, That 

will truly and faithfully execute 

‘the office of Regent of the united 
‘ Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
‘land, according to an Act of Parlia- 
‘ment passed in the Fifty-first — 
‘of the Reign of His Majesty King 
* George the Third, intituled, An Act 
‘ [here insert the Title of this Act]; 
‘and that I will administer, accord- 
‘ ing to Law, the power and authority 
« vested in me by virtue of the said 
* Act; and that I will in all things to 
‘ the utmost of my power and ability, 
‘consult and maintain the safety ho- 
‘ nour and dignity of his Majesty and 
‘ the welfare of his people. 

; « So help me GOD.’ 
Which oath shall be taken before his Ma- 
jesty’s most honourable Privy Council ; 
whoare hereby required aad empowered 
to administer the same, and to enter the 
same in the books of the said Privy Coun- 
cil. 

« And be it further enacted,- That the 
said Regent shall be deemed and taken to - 
be a person having and executing an office 
and place of trust within England, and 
shall take and subscribe such oaths, and 
make and subscribe such declaration, and 
do all such acts as are required by the laws 
and statuces of that part of the United 
Kingdom called England, to qualify per- 
sons to hold offices and places of trust ; and 
to continue in the same in such manner as — 
in and by the said laws and statutes are re- 
quired, and under such pains penalties for- 
feitures and disabilities as are therein and 
thereby appointed and ordained. 

** And ‘be it also enacted, That it shall 
be lawful for the said Regent to take and 
subscribe such oaths, and make and sub- 
scribe such declaration, in and before his 
Majesty’s most honourable Privy Coun- 
cil; and that the certificate of his having 
received the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, inany of the royal chapels, signed 
by the person administering the same, — 
shall be sufficient evidence of the said Re- 
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gent’s having received the Sacrament ; 
and that such certificate shall be registered 
in the books of the said most bonourable 
Privy Council; and that such taking and 
subscribing the said oaths, and making 
and subscribing the said declaration, and 
taking the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
as aforesaid, shall beto all intentsand pur- 
poses as eflectual as if the same had been 
respectively taken made and subscribed, 
in the manner now required by law for the 
qualification of persons to hold offices and 
places of wust, and to continue the same. 

« Provided always, and be it enacted, 
That until after the if Parliament 
shall be then assembled, and shall have 
been sitting for weeks immediately 

revious to the said or if Par- 

iament shall be then assembled but shall 
not have been so sitting for weeks, 
then until the expiration of weeks 
after Parliament shall have been so as- 
sembled and been sitting; or if Parlia- 
ment shall not then be assembled, then 
until the expiration of weeks after 
Parliament shall have been assembled and 
sitting, next after the said the Re- 
gent shall not have or exercise any power 
or authority to grant, in the name and on 
the behalf of his Majesty, any rank title 
or dignity of the Peerage, by letters pa- 
tent, writ of summons, or any other man- 
ner whatever, or to summon any person to 
the House of Lords by any title to. which 
such person shall be the heir apparent, or 
te determine the abeyance rank title or 
dignity of Peerage, which now is ov here- 
after shall be in abeyance, in favour of 
any of the coheirs thereof, by writ of sum- 
mons or otherwise, 

“ Provided also, and be it further en- 
acted, That the said Regent shall not, un- 
til after the said or the expira-. 
tion of such weeks as aforesaid, 
have power or authority to grant, in the 
name or on the behalf of his Majesty, any 
office or employment whatever, in rever- 
sion, or to grant for any longer term than 
during his Majesty’s: pleasure, any office 
employment salary or pension whatever, 
except such offices and employments in 
possession for the term of the natural life 
or during the good behaviour of the 
grantee or grantees thereof respectively, 
as by law must be granted: Provided 
always, That nothing herein contained, 
shall in any manner affect or extend to 
prevent or restrain the granting of any 
pensions under the provisions of an act 


passed in the 39th year of the reign of his 
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present Majesty, intituled, «An Act 
‘ the Augmentation of the Salaries of re 
‘ Judges of the Courts in Westminster 
‘ Hall, and also of the Lords of Session, 
‘Lords Commissioners of Justiciary, and 
‘Barons of Exchequer in Scotland ; 
‘and for enabling his Majesty to grant 
« Annuities to Persons in certain Offices in 
‘ the said Courts of Westminster Hall, on 
‘their Resignation of their respective Of 
«fices ;’ and of another act passed im the 
48th year of the reign of his present Ma. 
jesty, intituled, ‘ An Act for enabling his 
‘ Majesty to grant Annuities to the Judges 
‘ of the Courts of Session, Justiciary, and: 
‘ Exchequer in Scotland, upon the Re. 
‘signation of their Offices ;’ and of an. 
other act, passed in Ireland, in the 40th 
year of the reign of his present Majesty, 
mntituled, An Act to enable his Majest 
‘to grant Annuities to the Lord High 
‘Chancellor, and to the Judges of the 
«Court of King’s Bench, Master of the 
‘ Rolls, Judges of the Courts of Common 
‘Pleas and Exchequer, Judge or Com. 
‘ missary of the Court of Prerogative, the 
‘ Judge of the Court of Admiralty, the 
« Chairman of the Quarter Sessions of the 
‘ County of Dublin, and Assistant Barris. 
« ters of the several other Counties, on the 
‘ Resignation of their respective Offices ; 
‘ and to amend an Act passed in the 36th 
‘year of his present Majesty, intituled, 
«¢ An Act for increasing the Salaries of 
‘*the Chief and other Judges of the 
«« Courts of King’s Bench and Common 
« ¢ Pleas, and: of the Chief Baron and other 
«« Barons of the Court of Exchequer in 
this Kingdom.’ ’ 
“ And be it enacted, That nothing in 
this Act contained shall exteud or be con- 
strued to extend to empower the said Re- 
gent, in the name and on the behalf of his 
Majesty, to give the Royal Assent to any 
bill or bills in Parliament, for repealing 
changing or in any respect varying the’ 
order and course of succession to the crown 
of this realm, as the same stands now 
established by an-act passed in the 12th 
ear of the reign of king William the 
ird, intituled, « An Act for the further 
‘ Limitation of the Crown, and better se» 
‘curing the Rights and Liberties of the 
‘ Subject ;’ or to any act for repealing or 
altering the act made in the 13th _ of 
the reign of king Charles the Second, 
: «An Act for the Uniformity of 
‘Public Prayers and Administration of 
‘ Sacraments, and other Rites and Cere~ 
‘ monies, and for establishing the Form of 
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making ordaining and consecrating Bi- 
‘ ome Priests and Deacons, in the Church 
«of England ;’ or the act of the fifth year 
of the reign of queen Anne, made in Scot- 
land, intituled, * Am Act for securing the 
‘Protestant Religion and Presbyterian 
« Charch Government.’ 

« Provided also, and be it enacted, 
That if his said Royal Highness George 
Augustus Frederick Prince of Wales, shail 
not continue to be resident in Great Britain, 
or shall at any time marry a Papist, then and 
in either of such cases, all the powers and 
guthorities vested in his said Royal High- 
ness by this Act, shall cease and deter- 
mine. 

« And whereas it is expedient that the 
care of his Majesty’s Royal Person should 
be committed to the Queen’s Most Ex- 
cellent Majesty, together with the sole 
direction of such portion of his Majesty’s 
Household as shall be deemed requisite 
and suitable for the due attendance on bis 
Majesty’s Sacred Person and the mainte- 
nance of his Royal Dignity; Be it there- 
fore enacted, ‘Phat the care of his Majes- 
ty’s Royal Person, and the disposing or- 
dering and managing of all matters and 
things relating thereto, shall be and the 
same are hereby vested in the Queen’s 
Most Excellent Majesty, during the con- 
tinuance of his Majesty’s indisposition ; 
and that the sole direction of the portion 
of his Majestv’s Household, hereinafter 
mentioned, shall be and is hereby vested 
in her said Majesty, and her said Majesty 
shall have the full and sole power and au- 
thority, by any Instrument or Instruments 
in writing signed and sealed by her Ma- 
jesty, to nommate and appoint, in case of 
any vacancies arising by resignation or 
death, all the Officers and Persons be- 
longing to his Majesty’s Household, in the 
respective departments thereof, whose ap- 
pointment nomination or removal have 
heretofore been made by his Majesty ; 
except and the nomi- 


Nation and appointment by her Majesty, 


in manner and form aforesaid, shall be va- 
lid and effectual to all intents and pur- 
poses as if the same had been made or 
done by his Majesty in the accustomed 
manner; and the several Persons so ap- 
pointed shall be entitled to the like prece- 
dence privileges salaries wages profits 
and all other emoluments, as the several 
Persons now holding and enjoying the 
same offices are respectively entitled to : 
Provided always, That her said Majesty 


' shall not have apy power or authority to 
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remove any Officer in any department of 
his Majesty’s Household, by this Act 
made subject to the nomination or 
seg of her Majesty, who shall have 
een nominated and appointed by his 
Majesty: Provided also, That during the 
continuance of this Act, no appointment 
shall be made to the office of Lord Cham- 
berlain to his Majesty’s Household, now 
vacant, but that all the duties of the said 
oflice shall be performed by the Vice 
Chamberlain; and that during the con- 
tinuance of this Act, no Person holding 
the office of Groom or Gentleman of his 
Majesty’s Bed Chamber shall be subject 
to be removed; and no vacancy whieh 
shall arise by death or resignation of any 
of the Grooms or Gentlemen of his Ma- 
jesty’s Bed Chamber, shall be supplied or 
filled up, or any appeintment or nomina- 
tion made to supply any such vacancy. 

« And whereas the execution of the 
weighty and arduous trusts, by this Aet 
committed to the Queen’s Most Excel- 
lent Majesty, may require the assistance 
of a Council, with whom her Majesty may 
consult and advise; Be it therefore en- 
acted, That in order to assist and advise 
her said Most Excellent Majesty, in the 
several matters aforesaid, there shall be, 
during the continaance of his Majesty’s 
illness, a Council, consisting of 

whieh Council shall from time to 
time meet as her Majesty shall be pleased 
to direct, and shall also have power to 
meet im manner by this Act directed ; 
and if it should happen that any of them 
the said should 
depart this life, or by any Instrument in 
writing communicated to her Majesty, 
signify their intention to decline .to act, 
then and in such case it shall be lawful 
for the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
from time to time, by an Instrument in 
writing signed and sealed by her Majesty 
revokable at her will and pleasure, to nomi- 
nate and appoint some one Person, being 
or having been a member of his Majesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council, to be a 
member of the said Council, to advise and 
assist her Majesty as aforesaid, in the 
room and place of each and every of the 
said Counsellors so departing this life, or - 
declining to act as aforesaid; which no- 
mination and appointment shall be forth- 
with certified by an Instrument in writing, 
signed and sealed by her Majesty, to. the 
Lords of his Majesty’s Most Honourable 
Privy Council, and shall be entered im the 
books of the said Privy Council. 
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« And be it further enacted, That each 
and every member of her Majesty’s coun- 
cil shall, within the space of 
after his appointment by virtue 
of this Act, or by virtue of her Majesty’s 
nomination and appvintmént, in manner 
aforesaid, take the following oath, . before 
the Lord High Chancellor or Keeper of 
the Great -Seal, or Commissioners for 
keeping the Great Seal of Great Britain, 
or the Lord President of his Majesty’s 
Privy Council, or the Chief Justice of the 
court of King’s Bench for the time being, 
_respectively, or either of them, who are 
hereby severally and respectively required 
and empowered to administer the same, 
when required so to do by any person so 
appointed a, member of her Majesty’s 
council as aforesaid; and the person 
administering such oath, shall give to the 
member taking the same, a certificate of 
the same having been so taken, signed 
with his hand; which certificate shall be 
forthwith: transmitted to his Majesty’s 
Privy Council, and entered in the books of 
the said Privy Council : 
‘I A. B. do solemnly promise and 
€ swear, That I will truly and faith- 
‘ fully counsel and advise the Queen’s 
“most excellent Majesty, according 
‘to the best of my judgment, in all 
‘ matters and things relating to the 
‘trusts committed to her Majesty, 
‘touching the care of his Majesty’s 
‘ royal person. 
«« And be it further enacted, That 
or more of the members of 
~ the council appointed to assist her Majesty 
in the execation of the trusts committed to 
her Majesty by this act, shall meet on 
some day in the first week in April one 
thousand eight hundred and eleven, and 
upon the first day of every third month 
thereafter ; and shall at every such meet- 
ing, declare the state of his Majesty’s 
health at the time of each of such meetings 


respectively, and shail forthwith transmit 


a copy of such declaration to the president 
of his Majesty’s most honourable privy 
council, or in his absence to one of his 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State ; 
who shall thereupon cause the same to be 
inserted in the books of the Privy Council, 
and to be published in the London Ga- 
zette. : 
. © And be it further enaeted, That her 
Majesty’s Council, or any 

or more of them, shall have power and 
authority at all times, when they shall 
judge it necessary to call before them and 
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to examine upon oath, the physicians and 
all other persons attendant on his Ma. 
jesty, during the continuance of his jj}. 
ness, touching the state of his Majesty’s 
health ; and all matters relating thereto ; 
(which oath any member of the said coun. 
cil is hereby authorised and empowered 
to administer.) 

“ And whereas it is necessary that ef. | 
fectual provision should be made, that 
his Majesty may resume the personal ex. 
ercise of his- royal authority, as soon as 
his Majesty is restored to such a state of 
health as to be capable of resuming the « 
same; Be it therefore enacted, That 
when it shall appear to her Majesty the 
Queen, and to any or 
more of the council appointed by this act 
to assist her Majesty in the execution of 
the trust Committed to her Majesty by 
this act, that his Majesty is restored to 
such a state of health as to be capable of 
resuming the personal exercise of the 
royal authority, it shall and may be law- 
ful for her said Majesty, by the advice of 
any or more of her said 
council, to notify the same by an instru- 
ment under her Majesty’s hand, and 
signed also by the said 
or more of her Majesty’s said council, and 
addressed to the Lord President of his 
Majesty’s most honourable Privy Coun- 
cil for the time being, orin his absence 
to one of his Majesty’s principal Secre- 
taries of State ; and the said Lord Presi- 
dent or Secretary of State shall and is 
hereby required, on the receipt thereof, 
to communicate the same to the said 
Regent, and to summon forthwith a Privy 
Council ; and the members of his. Majes- 
ty’s most honourable Privy Council are 
hereby required to assemble in  conse- 
quence of such summons ; and the ‘said 
Lord President, or in bis absence the said 


| Secretary of State, is required, in the 


presence of any or more 
Privy Councillors so assembled, to ‘cause 
the said Instrument to be entered on the 
books of the said Privy Council. 

« And be it further enacted, That. if at 
any time after the said instrument under 
the hand of her Majesty, and of 

of her said council shall have 
been received and entered as aforesaid, 
his Majesty shall think proper, by an in- 
strument under hisSign Manual, to require 
the Lord President of his Majesty’s most 
honourable Privy Council for the time 
being, or in his absence, one of his Ma- 
jesty’s principal Secretaries of State, to 
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summon a council in his Majesty’s pre- 
sence, consisting of any number of persons 
not less than whom bis 
‘Majesty shall name, and who shall be or 
‘shall have been members of his Majesty’s 
most honourable Privy Council, the said 
Lord President or Secretary of State shall] 
and he is hereby required to summon such 


ung accordingly , and as well the said 


rd President or Secretary of State, as 
the other persons so summoned, shall 
and they are hereby required to attend at 
the time and place appointed by his Ma- 
jesty ; and such persons so assembled 
shall be and be deemed to bea Privy 
Council, for the purpose hereinafter men- 
tioned. 

. “And be it further enacted, That if 
his Majesty, by the advice of 
of such Privy Council so assembled, shall 
signify his royal pleasure to resume the 
personal exercise.of his royal authority, 
and to issue a proclamation declaring the 
same, such proclamation shall be issued 
accordingly, countersigned by the said 
of thesaid Privy Coun- 
cil, and shall, together with the proceed- 
ings of >her Majesty’s Council, and of the 
Privy Council, in relation to such instru- 
ment as aforesaid, be published with such 
proclamation in the Gazette ; and a copy 
of such instrument shall be sent to the 
Lord Mayor of the City of London ; and 
all the powers and authorities given by 
this act, ‘shall trom thenceforth cease and 
determine, and the personal exercise of 
the royal authority by his Majesty, shall 
be and be deemed to be resumed by his 
Majesty, and shall be exercised by his 
Majesty, to all intents and purposes as if 
this act had never been made. 

“ And be it further enacted, That if his 
Royal Highness George Augustus Fre- 
derick Prince of Wales shall depart this 
lde during the continvance of the Re- 
gency by this act established, or cease to 
be Regent under any of the provisions 
thereof, the Lords of his Majesty’s most 
honourable Privy Council shall forthwith 
cause a proclamation to be issued, in his 
Majesty’s name, under the Great Seal of 
Great Britain, declaring the same ; And 
if her Majesty the Queen shall depart this 
life during the time that the care of his 
Majesty’s royal person shall be committed 
to her Majesty, according to the -provi- 
sions of this Act, the Regent shall forth- 
with order and direct a proclamation, 
under the Great Seal of Great Britain, to 


be issued and published, declaring the 
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same ; “Andin case the parliament in 
being at the'time of the issuing of any 
proclamation, declaring the death of the 
Regent or of her Majesty, or,at the time 
of the publication of any notification in 
the Gazette, or issuing of any proclama- 
tion for the resumption of the personal 
exercise of the royal authority by his 
Majesty, shall then be separated, by any 
adjournment or prorogation, such parlia- 
ment shall forthwith meet and sit ; ar if 
there shall be no parliament in being, 
then and in such case the members of the 
last preceding parliament shall forthwith 
meet and sit. 

“ And be it enacted, That the said 
members of any parliament, which shall 
have been dissolved, so meeting and sit- 
ting, shall be deemed and taken to be 
the two Houses of Parliament, to all in- 
tents and purposes, as if the former par- 
liament had not been dissolved; but that 
they shall not continue to sit as the said 
two Houses, or be deemed and taken as 
such, for any longer time than 
months after the day on which they shall 
so meet; and that they shall be subject to 
be sooner prorogued or dissolved. 

« And be it also enacted, That in case — 
of the death of her Majesty the Queen, 
the care of his Majesty’s royal person, 
and all and every the powers and authori- 
ties in aud by this act vested in her Ma- 
jesty, touching the care of his Majesty’s 
royal person, and the disposing ordering 


rand managing all matters and things re- 


lating thereto, shall be and the same are 
hereby vested in her Majesty's council, 
until due provision shall have been made 
in relation thereto by parliament: Provid- 
ed nevertheless, that in such case, nothing 
in this act contained shall extend or be 
construed to extend to empower the Re- 
gent, or the said council, to nominate ap- 
point or remove any of the officers or 
persons of his Majesty’s Household, by 
this act made subject to the nomination 
appointment or removal of her Majesty, 
until due provision shall have been made 
by parliament in that behalf. : 
«And be it further enacted, That if 
any person being a member of the House 
of Commons, shall accept of any office of 


profit from the Crown, by the nomination 


and appointment of the Regent in the 
name and on behalf of his Majesty, or-of 
her Majesty the Queen, during the conti- 
nuance of the Regency hereby established, 
the election of such member shall be and- 
is hereby declared to be void, amd 2 new 
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writ shall issue for anew election, in such 
_and the like manner as if such person had 


been appeinted to such office by his Ma- | 


esty. 
and be it further enacted, That the 
- several letters patent, letters of Privy Seal, 
and all other lawful authorities, of what 
nature or kind soever, which have been 
granted or issued: by his Majesty, by vir- 
tue whereof any payments of any sum or 
sums of money are directed to be paid out 
of the monies applicable to thé use of his 
Majesty’s civil government, for the use of 
the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, or 
for the use of any of the branches of his 
Majesty’s royal family, shall continue to 
be and the same are hereby enacted to 
continue and be of full force and effect 
respectively, during the continuance of 
the Regency by this act established ; and 
that warrants shall be issued by the Lord 
High Treasurer or Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury, for the payment of the 
- several sums therein respectively contain- 


ed; which warrants the said Lord High. 


Treasurer or Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury are hereby respectively required 
to issue at the usual and accustomed times, 
- and in the usual and accustomed manner. 
_ And be it further enacted, That the 
Lora High Treasurer or Lords Commis. 
sioners of his Majesty’s Treasury shall 
direct, and they are hereby required .an- 
nually to direct, on or before the 


the sum of sixty thousand pounds to be 
issued, out of the monies of the civil list 
revenues, to the keeper of his Majesty’s 
privy purse for the time being; and that 
the said keeper of his Majesty’s privy 
purse shall and he is hereby authorized 
and directed, during the continuance of 
the Regency by this act established, to 
issue and appiy the sum of 

in the year, in such 
half-yearly or quarterly payments, to such 
persons, and in such manner, as he had 
. issued and applied the same by the autho- 
rity and direction of his Majesty; and 
that he shall pay and he is hereby autho- 
rized and directed to pay the sum of 


at the expiration of each and every, 
quarter, to such person as her most excel- 
lent Majesty. the Queen shall, by any in- 
strument signed and sealed by her Ma- 
jesty, authorize and direct to receive the 
same, to be by her Majesty’s direction. 
applied in such gifts charities and allow- 
ances, as her Majesty may judge the same 
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would have been applied to by his Majes. 
ty ; and that the remainder of the aforesaid 
sum shall be invested by the said keeper 
of his Majesty’s privy purse, in some of 
the public funds or government securities, 
in. the name of the keeper of his Majesty’s 
privy purse for the time being, iu trust for 
his. Majesty; and that the net surplus of 
the revenues of the duchy and county pa. 
| latine of Lancaster, shall be from time to 
time paid, under the order of the Chan. 
cellor and council of the said duchy, into 
the hands of the keeper of his Majesty’s 
privy purse, whose receipt shall be a suffi. 
cient discharge for the same, and shall b 
him be invested in some of the public 
| funds or government securities, in manner 
aforesaid; and that the governor and 
company of the Bank of Engiead shall 
place the said several sums on an account 
to be raised in the books of the said go- 
vernor and company, intituled, * The ac. 
‘count of the keeper of his Majesty’s 
‘ privy purse ;’ and that upon the death 
resignation or removal of the present and 
every other keeper of his — privy 
purse, hereafter to be appointed, all and 
every the said stock or stocks and sum or 
sums of money arising from the dividends 
which shall accrue thereon, shall imme- 
diately vest in the successor of the present 
or any future keeper of his Majesty’s 
privy purse respectively, and the keeper 
of his Majesty’s privy purse for the time 
being is hereby required to lay out and 
invest the dividends so accruing as afore- 
said from time to time, in the purchase of - 
other stocks and securities, on the like ac- 
count; and that the keeper of his Ma- 
jesty’s privy purse for the time being, 
shall from time to time execute declara- 
tions of trust of all such funds and secu- 
rities, declaring that the same are held in 
trust for his Majesty, by instruments tobe 
executed under his hand and seal, to be 
deposited with her Majesty. 
« Provided always, and be it enacted, 
That the said keeper of his Majesty’s 
privy purse shall, on or before the 
and on or before the i 
in every succeeding year during the con- 
tinuance of this act, take an oath before 
the barons of the Exchequer, or one: of 
them, in the form following: 
«1A. B. do swear, That according to 
- €the best of my knowledge belief or 
‘ information, no part of the money 
‘ which has been issued to me for the 
 _ € service of his Majesty’s privy purse, 


‘ by virwe of an act, intituled, ¢ An 
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_ © act [here insert the title of this act] 
«between the and the 
es has been applied, di- 
‘rectly or indirectly, for the benefit 
«use or behoof of any member of the 
«House of Commons, or so far as I 
‘am concerned applicable directly 
‘ or indirectly to. the purpose of sup- 
‘ porting or procuring an interest in 
‘any place returning members to 

« parliament. 

So help me God.’ 

« And whereas an act passed in the 
thirty-ninth and fortieth years of the reign 
of his present Majesty, intituled, ‘ An act 
«concerning the disposition of certain real 
‘and personal property of his Majesty, 
‘his heirs and successors, and also the 
‘real and personal property of her Ma- 
«jesty, and of the Queen consort for the 
“time being:’ And whereas it is necessary 
that provision should be made for the care 
of the real and personal estate and pro- 
perty of his Majesty, during his indispo- 
sition, and for the preservation thereof for 
the use of. his Majesty, and for his Ma- 
jesty’s future disposal; be it therefore 
enacted, That all persons having the care 
or management .of his Majesty’s real or 
personal estate or property, or any part 
thereof, shall be and are hereby made and 
declared to be subject to the controul 
order direction appointment and removal 
‘of the several and respective trustees of 
the real and personal estate and property 
of which they are respectively in the care 
and management; and shall from time to 
time, and whenever required so to do, ac- 
count to the respective trustees of the 
several and respective parts of the real 
and personal estate and property of which 
they so have the care and management, 
for all the rents issues profits dividends in-~ 
terest and sums of money arising or ac< 
cruing therefrom respectively ; and shall 
apply pay over lay out invest or otherwise 
dispose of the same, for the use of his Ma- 
jesty, in such manner as shall be from 
time to time ordered and directed by such 
trustees respectively, and as to such trus- 
tees shall appear most adviseable and be- 
neficial for the care and improvement of 
such real and personal estate and property, 
and the preservation thereof, for his Ma- 
jesty’s future disposal; and all the real 
and personal estate and property of his 
Majesty, in relation to which no disposi- 
tion shall have been made by his Majesty 
before his illness, or which shail not now 
be vested in any trustee or trustees for his 
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Majesty’s use, shall immediately from and 
after the vest in * 
for the use of his Majesty, and for the 
protection and care thereof during his 
Majesty’s illness, and preservation thereof 
for his. Majesty’s future disposal; and all 
persons in the care and management of 
any real or personal estate or property, 
so vested in such trustees as aforesaid, 
under this act, shall in like manner as 
aforesaid be subject to the order controul 
direction appointment or removal of such 
trustees as last aforesaid, or an 
or more of them, and shall account to such 
trustees in like manner as is hereinbefore 
directed, in relation to such real and per- 
sonal estate and property as was vested in 
trustees before the and shall 
in like manner as aforesaid apply pay over 
lay out invest, or otherwise dispose of the 
rents issues profits dividends interest and. 
sums of money arising or accruing there- 
from respectively, according to the order 
and direction of such trustees as aforesaid. 

‘«* Provided always, That all dividends, 
arising from any Public Funds or secue 
rities, shall be from time to time invested 
and laid out in the purchase of other like 
Funds or Public Securities, unless any 
other order or direction shall be given b 
the trustees thereof respectively ; and all 
trustees in whom any real or personal es- 
tate or property was vested, before the © 

or in whom the 
same is vested by the provisions of this 
act, shall hold all such estates and pro- 
perty for the use and benefit of his Ma- 
jJesty, and preserve the produce thereof, 
and of all rents issues profits dividends in- 
terest and sums of money, arising and 
accruing therefrom, for his. Majesty’s use 
and benefit, and for the future disposal of 
his Majesty, in case no disposition shall 
have been made thereof by his Majesty 
before his illness ; and all such real and 
personal estate and property, and rents 
issues profits produce dividends interest 
and sums of money aforesaid, arising and 
accruing therefrom, whereof no disposi- 
tion shall have been made by his Majesty 
before his illness, shall, if no disposition 
thereof shall hereafter be made by his 
Majesty, go and be disposed of according 
to law. 

“ Provided always, That nothing in 
this act contained shall be construed to in- 
validate or in any maner to affect any dis- 
position which shall have been made, or 
which shall hereafter be made, by his Ma- 


Jestys by deed wil! or otherwise, of any 
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such property or proceeds thereof as afore- 
said, either before or ‘after his Majesty’s 
illness, ‘which would have been or would 
be a good and valid disposition of such 
property, if this act had not passed.” ‘ 


or Hovse—Paivate Bits.) 
‘The Chazcellor of the Exchequer said, there 
were two points to which he wished to 
draw the attention of the House. He 
conceived, that aluhough in the new situa- 
tion in which the House had been just 
placed, no reference could be strictly 
made to their former orders ; yet that the 
orders which had been made for calling 
~ over the House, might fairly be consider- 
ed as warranting him in moving without 
further notice, That the House be calied 
over on Thursday.—The other point re- 
‘lated to ‘private business. It had been 
considered as convenient, and expedient 
at the commencement of every session of 
parliament, for some years past, to. limit 
the time uf receiving Petitions for Private 
Bills, the bills themselves, and the Reports 
of them, in order to give to all parties in- 
terested the opportunity of rendering 
themselves completely acquainted with 
the merits of the proceeding. He gave 
notice, therefore, that he would to morrow 
make a motion to this effect ; but in giv- 
ing this notice, he must state, that there 
was a consideration to which the House 
ought to attend. It was impossible that 
any one could foresee what might be the 
opinion of his Royal Highness the Regent, 
as to the propriety of any adjournment or 
prorogation of parliament. If it should 
be thought desirable by his advisers, that 
any ‘adjournment or prorogation should 
soon take place, it would then be expedi- 
ent that the House should review the Re- 
solution respecting Private Bills, which 
he should to-morrow submit for their 
_ adoption. He moved that the House be 
called overon Thursday.—Ordered. 


‘HOUSe OF COMMONS, 
‘ Wednesday, January 16. 


{Minutes.] Mr. Bankes gave notice, 
that on Monday he should move for the 
re-appointment of the Committee on the 
Public Expenditure, as appointed last ses- 
- sion 3 as also, for the revival of the Com- 


mittee to inquire into the expediency of 


abolishing Sinecure Offices.—The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, after repeating 
the observations which he had made on 
_ the preceding day, moved the. following 
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Resolutions :—1. That this House 
receive no Petitions for Private Bills after 
Friday, the Ist of February.—2. That 
this House will not receive any Private 
Bill after Monday, the 4th of March.—3, 
That this House will not receive any Re. 
port of such Private Bill after Monday, 
the 29th of April.’ The Resolutions 
were carried without opposition, and or. 
dered to be printed.—The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer gave notice, that he would 
to-morrow move for the appointment of a 


Secret Committee, to consider the nature 


of certain salaries and pensions paid-out of 

the Privy Purse previous to the filling up 

of one of the clauses in the Regency Bill, | 
It would be remembered that much jea- 

lousy was felt on this subject on a former 

occasion ; to avoid a recurrence of which, 

He did not con- 

ceive the inquiry would be long; but if ~ 
the Committee could not get through it to- | 
morrow, the Report could be made on 
Friday, and engrafted as an Amendment 
into the Report of the Committee of the 
whole House on the Bill—The Regency 
Bill was then read a second time; and 
committed for to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, January 17. 

{Kine’s Privy Pursz.}] The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer before the House should 
proceed to the order of the day for going 
into a Committee on the Regency Bill 
rose, pursuant to notice, to move for the 
appointment of a Secret Committee to 
examine into and report upon the state of 
his Majesty’s Privy Purse. As he did not 
apprehend any objection would be made 
to his motion, he should proceed to move 
“« That a Secret Committee be appointed 
to examine into, and to report upon what 
ee were ordinarily directed by_ 

is Majesty to be made out of his Privy 
Purse, and also what part of them it would 
be necessary to provide for during the 
continuance of his Majesty’s illness.”— 
The motion was agreed to; and after it 
was ordered that the Committee should 
consist of nine, the following members 
were nominated and agreed to by the 
House, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
lord Castlereagh, Mr. secretary Ryder, 
Mr. Adam, Mr, Ponsonby, Mr. Canning, ~ 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Bathurst, and Mr, Wil- 
berforce. 


[Recuncy Bus.] The Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer having moved the order 
of the day for the House resolving it- 
self into a Committee on the Regency 
Bill, 

Mr. Herbert (of Kerry) expressed. his 
wish to offer afew observations before the 
Speaker left the chair. After considera- 
ble deliberation upon his part, and an at- 
tentive consideration of the arguments ad- 
duced upon the former occasion by two 
illustrious gentlemen now’ no more, it was 
with the greatest difficulty he could 
make up his mind on this subject. As to 
the existence of any right in the Heir 
Apparent to the office of Regent, it was a 
proposition to which he could not accede ; 
fora case might be conceived in which 
the Heir Apparent would be the most unfit 
person in the world for the situation. In 
the reignof Henry 2, his own son, the then 
Heir Apparent, was in actual rebellion 
against the government; would any one 
contend that in that case the application of 
such a doctrine would not produce the 
worst of consequences? As to the two 
modes of yeenbeding by Address or by Bill, 


‘he was induced, after much doubt and re- 


flection, to prefer the latter under all the 
circumstances of thecase. If the Prince 
of Wales were an only son, and if the 
Queen were not living, he would then 
have preferred the Address; but situated 
as things are at present, he thought that 
the array Bill was the least ob- 
jectionable. ith respect to limitations 
upon the power of the Regent, he ap- 
proved of all those which went to provide 
forthe full and immediate return of his 
Majesty to the throne, as soon as his health 
was restored, and he should be in a situa- 
tion, to undertake the personal exercise 
of his Royal functions; but at a moment 
of such importance-as the present ; when 
every thing seemed to require that the 
power of the executive should be as com- 
lete as possible, he would not consent to 
ay further limitations upon the preroga- 
tive of the Crown. He was the more in- 
clined to grant these prerogatives in this 
instance; from the past conduct of the 
Prince of Wales,, who had never been 
known to assume a power to which he was 
not entitled, but, on the contrary, had 
conducted himse¢lf with the greatest hu- 
mility. It was a notorious fact, that he 


was now only a Colonel in the army, and 
that at a former period his application for 
greater rank had been refused. Why it 
should have been refused was to him un- 
accountable. He knew of no case; from 
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the days of Henry 3, in which any Prince 
of Wales was prohibited from great rank 
in the army. Henry the Fifth, when 
Prince of Wales, had high command ; 
and Charles the Second, though very 
young at the time, was intrusted with 
high command in that situation also. 
From the view which he had taken 
of the character of his Royal High- 
ness, the present Prince of Wales, it ap* 
peared to him, that the functions and at- 
tributes of royalty might with perfect se- 
curity be trusted in his hands, subject 
only to such provisions as might be deemed 
expedient to provide for their resumption 
by his Majesty, when capable of the fa- 
tigues of Government. He concluded with 
expressing his agreement in the principle 
of the Bill. 

Mr. Whitbread asked, whether it was the 
intention of the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to refer the Resolutions, 
upon which the Bill was founded,-to the 
Committee? It appeared to him, that the 
Bill in some instances differed from those 
Resolutions, and he thought it of impor- 
tance that the Committee should have an 
opportunity of comparing them, andascer- 
| taining that fact. With this view he should 
move, if the right hon. gent. had no ob- 
jection, That the Committee should be 
empowered to take into its considération 
the joint Resolutions of the two Houses 
of Parliament, upon the subject of the 
Regency.—The motion was agreed to. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee on the Regency Bill, Mr. Lush- 
ington in the Chair, the first clauses were im- 
mediately agreed to. 

On that part of the third clause respect- 
ing the signature to be substituted for the 
Sign- Manual being read, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, as this 
clause had not made a part of the former 
Bill, felt it necessary to explain to the 
Committee the grounds upon which it had 
been introduced into this. As the former 
Bill was worded, it was doubtful how the 
Regent was to sign any instruments to 
give them validity : whether he was to 
sign in the King’s name, in his own name, 
or inthe King’s name by his own. The 
former Bill, too, tequisell: the signature to 
be in words at length. This clause, then, 
was introduced for the purpose ot remov- 
ing any doubt onthe former head: and 
as there were many and multifarious do- 
cuments waiting to be signed, it was 
thought desirable that the labour of the 


Regent, in applying the royal signature, 
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should be as much abridged as possible, 
and. consequently the initials G. R. by 
. G. P. R. were substituted for the names at 
length. It was deemed necessary, too, to 


provide in the act itself for the validity of | 


such signature, in order that no doubt on 
the subject should operate upon minds 
such as Mr. Larpent’s, or others. These 
were the grounds for the introduction of 
the clause ; but he should be happy to 
attend to any suggestion or amendment 
which might come from the quarter most 
interested in the provision. 
_ Mr. Adam had no objection to the 
course pointed out by his right hon. friend, 
for the reasons he had stated ; subject, 
however, to an understanding, that if any 
thing should occur afterwards to render 
any alteration in the clause desirable, the 
amendment might be made in the report. 
—The clause was then agreed to, and a 
small t. after the last R. was ordered to be 
omitted. 
The Fourth Clause, providing for the 
continuance of persons holding offices or 


Rag by appointment or authority from 


is Majesty in office or place, until the 
Regent should signify his pleasure to the 
contrary, being read, 
Mr. Whitbread wishing to know why 
such a clause was introduced ? 
_ The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that as it was thought necessary to provide 
that the appointments made by the Regent 
should be continued until countermanded, 
‘so it appeared right to make a similar pro- 
vision in the case of these appointments. 
Mr. Ponsonby had no doubt that the 
clause was unnecessary. Besides, it 
would have the effect of making an im- 


_ pression, that the incapacity of the Sove- 


reign would have the same effect as his 
natural demise upon al! offices of that 
description. The Bill, he thought, would 
stand better without the clause. 

‘The Attorney General agreed that the 
clause was unnecessary, and it was then 
negatived. 

The Fifth Clause, providing for the 
resumption of the personal exercise of the 
royal: authority by his Majesty, being 
read, 

Mr. Whitbread objected to the com- 
mencing expressions as too loose and ge- 
neral. The words he noticed were, 


4 


« When his Majesty shall be restored to 
such a state of health as to be capable of 
resuming the personal exercise of the 
royal authority, and shall have declared 
his royal will and pleasure thereupon,” 
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Those he beliéved were not exactly the 
words adopted in 1789; but ifthey wee, 
the House and .the country did not. stand 
in the same situation with respect to his 
Majesty now as then. If those were the 
words adopted at that period, undoubtedly 
the meaning was, that his Majesty would 
not resume the functions of royalty, until 
he was restored to a state’ of mental 
health. But what was the fact now? 
They had it in evidence from the physi. 
cians, that the functions of government 
were carried on when his mental health 
was not restored. He hoped that the 
Committee would be prevailed upon by 
this circumstance to adopt words more 
distinct and definite. He therefore would 
propose, that the expressions as they now 
stood, should be omitted for the purpose 
of introducing the following: “ When 
his Majesty shall be restored to a full state 
of mental health, so as to be capable ot 
undertaking the personal exercise of the 
royal authority.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he was not at all convinced by the 
arguments of the hon. gent. of the neces- 
sity of his amendment. — He had first said 
that the words were new ; but in that he . 
was mistaken, baving probably looked at 
the printed bill, and not at the bill ast 
was passed. He believed that it went out 
of that House with other words in the 
clause, but was amended by the Lords, in 
the manner in which he had now intro- 
duced it. The period for discussing this 
question, would, as he apprehended, be 
that when the clauses were brought for- 
ward, directing the circumstances of his 
Majesty’s resumption of the royal autho- 
rity, and regulating the mode. The 
hon. gent. had said that the House and 
the country were placed in a different si- 
tuation now from that in which it stood in 
the year 1789. He would deny that pro- 
position; they stood now as they stood 
then, upon the law and constitution of the 
country ; and that law and constitution 
provided, that if his Majesty was restored 
to a state of health, he was King. It was 
right to prescribe something as to the form 
in which the notification of his Majesty’s 
recovery should be made known to the 
public; but when he was restored to health 
he was King to all intents and purposes. 
They were precisely in the same situation 
asin 1789. As to what had been said. 


_upon the evidence of thé physicians, that 


evidence might furnish an objection to the 
conduct of ministers, but could in no way 
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affect the principle of his Majesty’s re- 
sumption of his prerogatives on recovering 
from his illness. Such resumption was a 
matter of course. . 
- Mr. Whitbread said he did not deny that 
when his Majesty was restored to mental 
health, he should be restored to his autho- 
rity ; but he would say, that he ought not 
to be restored to authority until he was 
restored to hea'th. When he considered 
the conduct of ministers, from the year 
1789 down to the present moment, he saw 
the necessity that existed for speaking 
lainly and explicitly upon this occasion. 
Did the hon. gentleman mean to say, that 
from the year 1789 down to the present 
moment, the kingly functions were not ex- 
ercised when his Majesty was not ina 
state of mental health? The Bill which 
he had seen was not the priated bill, not 
‘the bill as it was first brought into the 
House, but the amended one, as it had 
passed both Houses; and he rather thought 
the words introduced by the right hon. 
gentleman were not to be found in it. 

_. The question being then put, the Amend- 
ment was negatived without a division. 
Lord Milton proposed that the word 

resumption” should be substituted in 
the place of « declaration,” in the same 
clause ; but said he only threw it out asa 
suggestion. 

Mr. Ponsonby thought it better that the 
word resumption should be adopted, and 
wished the right hon. gent. would consi- 
der of it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the words were easily intelligible 
without any such alteration. The clause 
stated, “ when his Majesty shall be restored 
to sueh a state of health, as to be capable 
of resuming the personal exercise of his 


. royal authority, and shall have declared 


his royal will and pleasure thereupon, as 
_ hereinafter provided.’’ The provision to 
which this referred, was the calling of a 
Privy Council by his Majesty, to whom 
the declaration was to be made, and not 
the Queen’s Council. 
Mr. Ponsonby doubted whether the clause 
was worded according to the meaning it 
was intended to convey. He therefore 
‘wished, that the consideration of it should 
be postponed, that they. might have an 
opportunity of considering it more ma- 
turely. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 


- think such postponement necessary, espe- 


cially when it was considered what incon- 
venience it would occasion. 
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Mr. Ponsonby said, that the clause re- 
ferred to an authority which was not yet 
‘determined on ; the Regent’s powers were 
not yet decided, and’ the introduction of 
such a clause in such an order, was rather 
singular, if not improper. . 

Mr. Adam agreed, that the postpone- 
ment of clauses was attended with great 
inconvenience, but if the present clause 
‘was postponed to another part of the bill, 
that would be noreason for their doing it 
in another instance. It was now proposed 
for the sake of perspicuity.- When his 
Majesty was in a situation to resume his 
| functions, he should do so ; but it was pre- 
mature to introduce a declaration to that 
effect there, when the clauses prescribing 
the form of resumption were not yet de- 
cided on. Upon these grounds he agreed 
in the suggestion of postponement. 

Mr. Yorke maintained that great incon- 
venience would necessarily follow from 
the postponement of the clause, nor did he 
see any weight in the arguments advanced 
in favour of it. The words referred dis- 
tinctly to a subsequent clause, so that the 
objection as to the order in which it stood 
was not conclusive. The bill itself con- 
tained four heads of provision, and this 
came properly under the head of the 
powers to be given to the Regent. 

The Clause was then agreed to, 

The Sixth Clause, providing, That all 
persons holding offices or places under the 
appointment or authority of the Regent, 
should continue to hold them, notwith- 
standing the resumption of his royal func- 
tions by his Majesty, until his Majesty 
should declare his royal pleasure to the 
contrary ybeing read, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
that the word “ Pensions” should be in- 
serted after the word “ places,” which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. -Wynn suggested the introduction 
of the words, “ her Majesty” in the be- 
ginning of the second section of the fifth 
clause, to correspond with the wording of 
the latter part of the same section, where 
the words were actually inserted. The 
amendment was agreed to. 

The Seventh and Eighth Clauses were 
agreed to. any 

The Ninth Clause, declaring; «« That the 
said Regent shall be deemed and taken to 
be a person having and executing an office 
and place of trust within England, and 
shall take and subscribe such oaths, and 
make and subscribe such declaration, 
and. de all such acts as are required by the 
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laws and statates of that part of the United 
kingdom called England, to qualify per- 
sons to hold offices and places of trust ; 
and to continue in the same in such man- 
ner as in and by the said laws and statutes 
_ are required, and under such pains, pe- 
nalties, forfeitures, and disabilities, as are 
therein and thereby appointed and or- 
dained,’’ being read, 

Sir Samuel Romilly rose and stated, that he 
considered this as the most objectionable 
part of the whole Bill. The effect of this 
clause—an effect which he did not sup- 

se was in the contemplation of the 
Seapars of it—would be to make the Re- 
gent a responsible officer. Ifthe Regent 
were, as stated in the clause, to be taken 
and deemed to be executing an office of 
trust, he must be equally liable to respon- 
sibility forthe due discharge of such trust 
as any individual appointed to execute 
any trust in the community. It was un- 
necessary to oblige the Regent to take 
such oaths and declarations respecting his 
religious principles, &c. which must be 
sufficiently well known, as subordinate of- 
ficers in the state. Ifthe Committee were 
to agree to this clause, they would, in 
effect, alter the government. The supreme 
executive magistrate of this country was 
responsible only by his advisers; and to 
make the person filling that exalted station 
personally responsible, however it might 
appear a better form of government to 
theorists, would be to subvert the consti- 
tution of this country. He felt it necessary 
to draw the attention of the Committee to 
this clause, because he remembered the 
right hon. gentleman opposite on a former 
evening adverting to the maximg‘ that the 
King could do nowrong ;” and an hon. 
friend near him immediately adding, that 
neither King nor Regent could be constitu- 
tionally responsible. Itwould be a mon- 
strous circumstance, if the Regent, on the 
recovery of his Majesty, wereto be liable to 
an information by his Majesty’s Attorney- 
General for not having properly executed 

the trust confided to him, The Sovereign 
held an office of trust, but he was not re- 
sponsible; the Regent should be placed 
nthe same conditionsin hisoffice. The 
Committee would, he trusted, excuse him 
for calling their attention to this clause, 
upon which he felt so strongly as to the 
effect it would have in ye, rs Regent 
personally responsible. He had not re- 
ceived a copy of the Bill till about an hour 
previous to his entering the House, or he 
should have made a communication of his 
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sentiments upon this clause to several 
members. He had felt it his duty to state 
his opinion, and he left it to the Committee 
to decide how far it was well-founded, . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, tha 
he had been studious to preserve as much . 
as possible the words adopted in the bill 
of 1788, not from any partiality to those 
particular words, but that it might not be 
said he wished to introduce any alteration, 
With respect to the clause now objected 
to, he must say, the same qualification of 
the Regent for an office of trust was intro. 
duced in the 5th of Geo. 2. section 12, and 
also in the 24th of Geo. 3. The question 
of responsibility ought to be made the sub. 
ject of a future particular enactment; 
but, for the present, he must deny that 
there was any clause in the bill, as had 
been stated, which had the monstrous ten 
dency of taking responsibility off the mi- 
nisters of the Regent. They were consi. 
dered precisely in the light of the King’s 
ministers, and of course liable to the same 
responsibility. It might be a question, whe- 
ther any subject raised to the rank of Re. 
gent should be responsible ; but the solu. 
tion of this question certainly did not go 
to free the ministers of the Regent. 

Sir T. Turton thought the hon. and 
learned gent. who vubjected to this clause 
to be perfectly right. He could not avoid 
here alluding to an assertion of an hon. 
and learned gent. opposite, who had said, 
that in the history of England there was 
no such name as that of Regent ; whenin 
the 12th and in the 19th of Edward IIL 
mention was made of two Regents unre- 
stricted. He stated this to shew that we 
were not, as had been said, creatinga 
new office. 

Mr. Henry Smith was of opinion, that 
there should be a distinct clause concern- 
ing the responsibility or irresponsibility 
of the Regent. 

Mr. Ti thought the clause was 
directly different from the Resolutions of 
the two Houses. In the Resolution it was 
stated, that the Regent was to have the 
prerogatives of the King ; and they were 
now by the Bill imposing oaths on him: 
(here sir Samuel Romilly whispered ‘ Ex-. 
cise Oaths,’] aye, oaths which placed him 
in the station of an Exciseman (Hear! 
hear!) If they really meant to do this, 
they had better at once frame a new Ad- 
dress to his Royal Highness, declaring 
their intention, and stating the terms on 
which he was to accept the Regency. The 
Resolution spoke to him in pompous, high. 
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ing terms, and then the Bill went to 
an ie with the lowest office in the 
jand. The Regent was mentioned in the 
clause merely as “a person ;” a phrase 
which no man could have supposed would 
have been applied to the Prince of Wales, 
Heir Apparent to the throne and a Privy 
Counsellor. He thought it would be well 
if the right hon. gent. considered, before 
he introduced this clause dwindling the 
Regent down to the holder of a mere 
office of trust. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
with some warmth. He very little ex- 
pected, copying (as he had done) the 
words of the clause from the Bill of 1788, 
that he should be accused of attempting to 
degrade the Prince of Wales, or level the 
office of Regent with that of an exciseman. 


_ Surely, no unprejudiced person who heard 


him could possibly think of branding him 
with such an imputation. The right hon. 


_ gent, had said, that it would be well if 


he had not introduced oaths into the clause, 
which went to dwindle down the Regent 
into the mere holder of an office of trust. 
It would be well, however, if the right 
hon. gent. was to read the clause upon 
which he chose to comment ! it would be 
well, also, if he would form an opinion 
n considering what he had read ! and 
itwould be well, also, if he did not thus 
expose himself, by censuring as perform- 
ed what never was even intended. (Hear! 
hear!) The clause was introduced into this 
Bill because it was found in the Bill of 
1788, and not with any particular idea 
of making the Regent an officer of trust. 
The right hon. gent. had also thought 
om to declare that the oath of such an 
igh officer as the Regent ought to be 
dispensed with. ‘“ Oh, «says he, it is de- 
gtading the Regent;” and then, with an 
hint from the learned gentleman beside 
him, “ it is making an Exciseman of him.” 
Why, was this candid ? Was this-fair ? 
Because the low officers of the nation took 
oaths, was it therefore to be stated that an 
ath had been imposed upon an higher 
one merely to degrade him? The King 


himself took oaths, and it could not pos- 
sibly be considered asa degradation to the 
present Prince of Wales, in tendering him 
an office, to do as our ancestors had always 


done in similar circumstances. He had no 
idea whatever of degrading the Regent ; 

must, at once, disclaim it; and he 
was sure that every one who had been 
attentive must see that his disclaimer 
was well founded (Hear! hear!) If the 
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wording of the clause was supposed to 
throw any responsibility on the Regent, 
he was willing to use other words ; but he 


‘had merely used the form which had been 


adopted over and over again. 

Mr. Ponsonby thought all the objections 
might be remedied by the omission of 
certain words of the proposed clause ; and 
he was certain, if such words might be 
omitted out of a clause relating to any 
Regent at any time to be appointed in this 
country, they might safely be omitted in 
this case, where the person proposed to 
be appointed was the Heir Apparent to 
the crown, and of full age. ‘The words 
he should propose to omit were the fol- 
lowing—“ shall be deemed and taken to 
be a person having and executing an office 
and place of trust within England, and—-,’” 
The omission of those words would do 
away the inference of responsibility, as 
applicable to the person of the Regent, 
which they were calculated, while they 
remained in the clause, to produce. The 
right hon. gent. seemed to impute conse- 
quence to those words, and even to allege 
that they must be proper, because the 
had appeared in a bill introduced in the 
year 1789. But, perhaps, these words 
might have escaped observation at that 
time, in consequence of there not being 
then in parliament any person possessed 
of the acuteness, and of the legal and 
pone knowledge of his hon. and 
earned friend (sir S. Romilly.)—(Mur- 
murs on the ministerial side of the House.) 
Gentlemen might murmur; but he did 
not esteem it a disparagement to any man, 
to say that it might so happen that there 
might not be in the House of Commons, 
at the period to which he alluded, a man 
of the same acuteness, and of the same~ 
general and extensive professional skill 
and knowledge, as his hon. and learned 
friend ; and that it might be owing to this 
circumstance that the clause appeared in 
that bill in the objectionable shape in 
which it now stood, and in which it had 
been introduced into the present bill. As 
to taking the necessary oaths, he was sa- 
tisfied the Prince of Wales would have no 
objection, and he (Mr. Ponsonby) should 
have had the less objection to the intro- 
duction of such clause, had the Regent 
proposed to be appointed been any other 
than the Heir Apparent. He should pro- 
pose to omit the words he had before read, 
by which they would leave the question 

of responsibility untouched. ae 


_ Mr. Rose, In the time of Henry VI, the 
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act restricting the duke of York did impose 
the same Restrictions on the Prince of 
Wales, in case he came to years sufficient 
to take upon himself the Regency. The 
right hon. gent. denied this. 

Mr. Ponsonby. I denied no such thing. 
I said that there never was an instance in 
this country where.the Regency fell upon 
a Prince of Wales, of full years, resident 
in the country. In the time of Henry VI. 
the Prince of Wales never was Regent ; 
and those restrictions were imposed by his 
competitor for the crown: a man who 
involved England many years in blood 
and desolation. Are those times whence 
the right hon. gent. wishes to draw a pre- 
cedent? 

_Mr. Rose. Even with an army at his 
back, the duke of York was obliged to 
submit to the Restrictions. This shews 
the jealousy of .our ancestors with respect 
to our Regents. 

Mr. Ponsonby. No such oaths as these 
were introduced into the Regency bill .of 
Henry VI. 

The Master of the Rolls said, as he could 
not distinctly see the sense and meaning 
of the words proposed to be left out, he 
was for agreeing to the omission of them. 

Sir S. Romilly assured the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that he did 
not mean seriously to impute to bim any 

‘desire of insulting his royal highness.. 
He had referred to the exciseman’s oatb, 
simply with the view of pointing out of 
what description the proposed oaths were, 
and which, in his opinion, it was not de- 
sirable that the Prince of Wales should be 
required to take. It was well known that 
they were become useless; that the one 
half of those to whom it was already pre- 
scribed to take them did not take them ; 
and that an act was passed annually, in- 
demnifying all who omitted to do so. 
’ Were they, then, to impose this oath on 
the Regent without cause, and to tell him 
that the omission of taking it subjected 
him to the forfeiture of his office? He 
could not suffer, however, that any doubt 
should remain as to the nature of the con- 
stitution under which we lived; which 
must be the case if it was left in uncer- 
tainty, whether the Regent was to be a 
responsible or an irresponsible person. 
Was not the first Clause in the Bill con- 
clusive on this subject? Did they not 
commit the administration of the royal 
authority, during his Majesty’s indisposi- 
tion, to be exercised in his name by the 
Regent? And was that not a part of the 
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prerogative, the most important in itself 
and in its consequences to the country 
that the King can do no wrong? He ear 
surprised to have heard it questioned, that 
this should equally apply to any person 
invested with the royal. prerogatives; and 
he thought it essential that the House 
should learn the sentiments of the King’s - 
law officers on the subject, and if this was 
their opinion. His own opinion was de. 
cided, that the King could do no wrong ; 
he was, of consequence, also of opinion, 
that.some person or other must be respon. 
sible for any act which might be done; 
and, if this Bienes now objected to should 
be struck out, he had no doubt that the 
responsibility could not be supposed to 
attach to the Regent, but to those servants 
who might be employed under him. If 
others should be of a contrary. opinion, 
according to his view of the importance 
of the question, he thought the best thing 
the Committee could do, would be to post 
pone the Clause, to give them more time 
to reflect before they sanctioned a doc. | 
trine quite new, and unknown to the cons 
stitution. 

Mr. Stephen should have been of opi- 
nion with the hon, and learned gent., that 
the words proposed to be omitted should 
be left out of the Clause; but when he 
heard it contended, that, to the whole ex- 
tent of his acts, the Regent must be held 
completely irresponsible, he must declare 
that he was of a very different opinion, 
and it would give him great uneasiness to 
see such a doctrine lightly treated in the 
Committee. He admitted that a chief 
magistrate could not be punished while he 
continued in office; and that, as in the 
case of a goverhor of a colony, he was 
irreponsible till the dissolution of his 
trust. But was it ever heard that he was 
irresponsible at the time of his leaving his 

overnment? So, he was of opinion thata 

egent would become responsible for his 
acts, at the termination of the Regency. 
That after the sovereign authority was re- 
invested in his Majesty, the Regent would 
not be responsible for abuse of his powet 
during the time of his Regency, was what 
he could not admit. 

Sir Arthur Piggott, encouraged by the . 
dispassionateness of the Committee, hoped - 
he should be excused for offering another 
mode of amending this Clause, or rather 
of amending the Bill itself; and that was, 
by omitting the Clause altogether. He 
should submit, that that was the only pro- 
per mode of getting rid of the important 
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stion.which it involved. However ab- 
surd, indecorous, unfit, or misplaced, it 
might be in the Bill of 1788, there could 
be no impropriety in throwing it out of 
the present one. Immediately precedin 
this Clause, the oath of office smiled 
to the Regent before he entered upon his 
office was stated; but here it was said, 
«that he shall take and subscribe. such 
oaths, and make and subscribe such decla- 
rations, and do all such acts as are re- 
quired by the laws‘and statutes to 
rsons to hold offices and places of trust, 
under certain pains and penalties, for- 
feitures, and disabilities.”” These words 
coming after the oath of office prescribed, 
he thought, were totally unnecessary, and 
‘he would recommend to introduce in the 
receding Clause the words “ And to take 
before his Majesty’s most honourable 
privy council all such oaths, and subscribe 
all such declarations as are introduced 
into this Clause;” stating previously the 
particular oaths and declarations which 
the Regent shall be required to take and 
subscribe. What were the particular oaths 
and declarations required of the Regent 
did not appear from any of these Clauses. 
Was it intended that the Prince should 
take advice upon this subject,. in order 
that he might not incur pains and penal- 
ties? Was this a proper way to hold up 
that public officer to public notice? Sure- 
ly the Regent ought not to be so dealt 
with. He was not against introducing 
any or all of the usual oaths, such as the 
oath of allegiance, abjuration, affirmation 
of the King’s supremacy, and the decla- 
ration of transubstantiation ; but only he 
wished them to be introduced and parti- 
cularly specified and taken before the 
Regent assumed the office. Instead of thisy 
only one oath was particularized and pre- 
scribed; and he would wish to know whe- 
ther, if the Prince did omit to take the 
others, which were only hinted at, they 
meant that a Qui tam action was to be 
brought against him by any common in- 
former? or if they meant any thing, did 
they mean that he was to be disabled, or 
incur forfeitures; should he by any acci- 
dent omit taking caths mentioned in some 
other acts not specified ?, -He did not im- 
pute the mode of wording this Clause to 
any disrespect to the Regent, for he did 
not think it was above any person to take 
oaths, Even the King tock oaths that 
Were specified in a statute: but if they 
Were to give to the heir apparent the 
power of a Regent under restrictions, they 
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ought not to treat him this way, and sub- 
ject him to forfeiture. He apprehended, 
therefore that the true-way of treating this 
subject was to tear out this clause, and to 
specify in the preceding one the particular, 
oaths which ought to be taken. All the 
oaths incumbent on the King were taken _ 
at one and the same time, and previous to 
his being invested with his office. These — 
being his sentiments of what ought to be 
done, it would be necessary, in point of 
form, that he should move “ That the 
whole of this clause be left ont.’” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
was perfectly ready to agree to the first 
Amendment; but he should regret much 
if they should, leave out the whole of a 
clause which had uniformly pervaded our 
statutes upon this subject.—If from what 
had fallen out upon this clause there should 
exist much doubt upon the subject, he 
should have no hesitation to postpone its 
further consideration to another occasion ; 
but he should feel very great reluctance - 


| in departing from the principles laid down 


in former statutes upon similar subjects. 

Mr. Ponsonby observed, that it would be 
better first to negative the Amendment, 
and then propose to leave out such words 
as related to pains and penalties. When 
these were struck out, he should propose 


-to postpone the clause, for the purpose of 


considering whether or not it should sub- 
stantially stand as it then was, or to adopt 
the specification of oaths, as suggested by 
his right hon. and learned friend. 

Mr. Bathurst said, he: should rather 
agree to the clause being left out at pre- 
sent, in order that the House might have 
an opportunity of re-considering it, as 
what had been said upon the subject of it 
had had considerable weight upon his 
mind. It appeared desirable that they 
should not come to any party decision 
upon this point, but consider it in a more 
solemn manner. If they left out. this 
clause, then they must prescribe the oaths 
to be taken, and these oaths must be such 
as qualify persons to hold offices in trust, 
Ifthe Regent be a person who holds an 
office in trust, there was reason in stating 
that he should take such oaths as those al- 
luded to; and he thought it would be 
better that the oaths should be specified ;- 
but he should not propose to accompany 
them with penalties, for the oaths being 
prescribed would be sufficient. 

This Clause and the following were then 


‘postpohed. 


ry: Tenth Clause fixing the period of 
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the duration of the Limitations and Re- 
strictions being read, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 

at the first blank be filled up with the 
words “ first of February, 1812.” 

Mr. Adam said, that if he understood the 
object of the right hon. gent. the blanks 
to be filled up were of two kinds, the one 
fixing a time for the continuance of the 
Restrictions, and the other a prolongation 
of that period. after the time first fixed 
should have expired. He begged the 
right hon. gent. would give the Commit- 
tee to know how the clause would stand 
after all the blanks had been filled up ? 

~The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that agreeably to what he had formerly 
intimated, he should propose that the Re- 
strictions specified in this clause should 
continue for the space of a twelvemonth 
after the Ist day of February next, and 
therefore the first blank should be filled up 
with the words * Ist February 1812,” if 
Parliament shall be then assembled, and 
shall have been sitting for “ six weeks’ 
immediately previous to the said first of 
February 1812. This was not for the pur- 
pose of giving an addition to the time, 
but in order to secure the sitting of Par- 
liament six weeks previous to the expira- 
tion of twelve months. He had stated his 
Object on this point, and he had no objec- 
tion to do it again. He had shewn from 
a reference to what were the durations of 
his Majesty’s former illnesses, and the ex- 
aminations of the physicians, that the pe- 
riod of twelve months should be given as 
a reasonable time for his Majesty’s reco- 
very; and he trusted that from all these 
considerations the Committee would not 
think that period too long. He thought it 
expedient that six weeks should be se- 
cured for Parliament rine that they 
might have an opportunity of giving some 
consideration to this subject before the 
expiration of the Limitations, as his Ma- 
jesty might happen at that very period to 
be so near a state of recovery, as only to re- 
quire a little further time to complete his 
fapacity of resuming the reins of govern- 
ment himself. 

Mr. Ponsonby observed, that it was ex- 
tremely natural that the right hon. gent. 
should endeavour to induce the Commit- 
tee to agree to fill up this-clause in the 
manner he proposed, because that right 
hon. gent. thought it would be improper 
to intrust the Regent with the Royal Au- 
thority without Restrictions and Limita- 
tions; but te these who thought there 
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would be no danger in intrusting the 
Prince of Wales with the full powers of 
the crown, this mode of filling up the 
blanks would not be thought beneficial of 
advisable. In his apprehension, there 
was no necessity that the period should 
expire when Parliament was sitting. Did 
the right hon. gent. conceive that the Re. 
gent was to exercise his authority for the 
purpose of embarrassing his Majesty’ 
government, or to make his Majesty’s re. 
sumption of his authority difficult? Jf 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer thou 
the Prince of Wales capable of such base 
practices as these, he ought also to consis 
der that it would be wholly out of his 
power to accomplish it.—For his part he 
should feel the strongest reluctance’ in 
agreeing to what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposed, because in his judg. 
ment, to make Parliament re-consider the 
subject and deliberate upon it, would be 
to expose the government in the hands of 
the Regent to ditficulties which he should 
not describe at this period. Although he 
felt a very strong indisposition now to en- 
ter again into the general argument as to 
Restrictions, yet he entertained a confi- 
dence that the Committee would not im. 
pose them for so long a period as was now 
pe by that right hon. gent. and he 
should therefore move an Amend 

that after the word “ until,’ down to “ the 
Regent,” should be left out, for the pur- 
pose of inserting these words—* Expira- 
tion of six calendar months from the day 
of.the passing of this Act.”—Upon ‘the 
question being put “ That these words 
stand part of the clause?— 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that he agreed with that right hen. gent, 
that the subjectof Restrictions had been 
already so much discussed, that no no« 
velty could be now introduced upon the 
subject in debate: but he would state very 
shortly why the Amendment pri 
could not be agreed to. He united with 
the right hon, gent. also in thinking that 
those who were against any Restrictions 
at all, would wish the time to be as short 
as possible ; but those who thought it 
would be proper to impose Restrictions 
would be fora longer period: then it fol- 
lowed, that those who had voted for im- 
posing any Restrictions at all, would be 
for adopting a reasonable period for their | 
continuance, The House had that clause 
now in a narrower state than when they 
first adopted it: they had now the opinion 


of the House of Lords that the Restric- 
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tions should be unqualified, which shew- 
ed that the Restrictions should operate in 
their full force. This could be for no other 

urpose than that the King should be en- 
abled to resume the government as he left 
it; and if so, the restrietive clause must 
be introduced in a manner and upon a 
principle that would cover this fond and 


~ yeasonable hope, that his Majesty would 


be able to resume his functions. As for 
his own hopes upon this point, he con- 
fessed they were much more ardent and 
sanguine for a shorter period than that 
which the right hon. gentleman had stat- 
ed as his opinion upon it. Was it or was 
it not decent or respectful, or even deli- 
eate, he would ask, to run to a mere mea- 
sure of days, weeks, or months, upon the 
subject, as to what time it might please 
God to restore his Majesty from his severe 
affliction? Were they to adopt the period 
now suggested, they would fall short of 
the period to which they had already 
known his ae calamity to have 

They were taking into 
the account the period that was already 
passed, namely, nearly three months of 
his Majesty’s indisposition, added to the 
six months during which his Majesty for- 
merly continued indisposed ; but although 
the physicians were of opinion ‘that the 
radical strength ef his Majesty’s consti- 
tation was not impaired in consequence of 
his age, yet he might rather be longer on 
that account in repelling his calamity 


than he was twenty-two years ago. Al- 


lowing that to be the case, would they 
not take that circumstance into view, since 
parliament had thought it proper to im- 
pose restrictions. Add to this,they had 
not yet experienced what effect the es- 
tablishment of a Regency might produce 
upon his Majesty’s feelings, when b 

the interference of Providence his health 
might be re-established. Formerly his 
Majesty had recovered before he had found 
his government altered by any legislative 
provision. He trusted in God that it 
would haye no such effect as to retard his 
recovery. Upon his Majesty’s recover- 
ing his mind, still there might be difficulty 
im comprehending what had been done, 
and by what means he was to resume his 
powers ; and, indeed, it might reasonably 
be supposed —o that those things 
would not retard his pro s, when once 
reason had re-established iteclE Then, if 
under other circumstances, and without 
any change ia the constitution of his king- 
dom, they had found his: Majesty’s dis- 


[870 
order lasted for the period they knew -it 
to have lasted, was it not material that 
they should allow a more extended period 
than that which the right hon. gent. pro- 
posed? The expiration of six months 
would bring them to the beginning of © 
August, a period when parliament would 
not be sitting ; although on accouat of the 
shortness of the period, there was the 
greater necessity for parliament being 
sitting at its expiration. If the limitation 
had been for three years, as in the former 
bill, there might not be this necessity. 
Were the right hon. gent. to propose three 
months, instead of six, would any man 
say that there was no eccasion that par- 
liament should be sitting, but that that 
period should be final? He thought that 
were it to be for six months, it would be 
particularly necessary that parliament 
should be sitting at the expiration; but 
would it not be most inconvenient to keep 
parliament sitting in the month of August | 
inexpectation of that expiration? Upon 
the whole, he trusted the Committee, con- 
sidering all the circumstances attending 
his Mrajesty’s melancholy disorder, would 
not consider the period of a twelve-month 
too long for the continuance of these Re- 
strictions; and that the period of six 
weeks during the sitting of parliament 
was absolutely necessary to enable them 
to determine what ought to be done, ac- 
cordiag to the circumstances existing at 
the expiration of the period he proposed. 

Mr. Whitbread agreed .that much new 
light could hardly be expected to be now 
thrown on the subject; but at the same 
time, when the right hon. gent. had made 
a warm appeal to the feelings of the Com- 
mittee, in his usual way, he thought it 
right again to appeal to its judgment. 
The right hon. gent. had fallen into his 
common error of using an argument which 
proved teo much ; for if the appointment 
of a Regent would endanger the King’s 
recovery, this would go to prevent any 
proceeding upon the subject at all. The 
right hon, gent. would propose to. allow 
matters to remain quiet while he and his 
colleagues exercised the Royal powers 
which they had~ assumed, without any 
steps to supply the defect in any. other 
manner. If they took the first step, where 
were they to stop? The King’s recovery 
might be retarded by their proceedings, 
and, according to the argument of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, they ought 
to sit still and do nothing. He talked o 
the two Houses having agreed upon the © 
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question of Restriction; why he must 
know very well that the Restrictions were 
at first negatived in the House of Lords; 
and that as to Peerages only carried, at 
last, in consequence of ‘the exception in 
the case of Naval and Military affairs 
having been given up. The right hon. 
gent. had treated that exception, while 
the Resolutions remained in the House of 
Commons, asa point of the most vital im- 
portance ; but now, when he had failed in 
carrying it he affected tothink lightly of the 
matter. This reminded him of the fable 
of the Fox and the Grapes. The right 
hon..gent. had repelled the charge of in- 
sulting the Prince of Wales; but what 


_. had he been doing that night? He talked 
of protecting the King; against whom. 


‘was he to be protected ? Against the 
Prince. Why then it was assumed that 
the Prince intended to embarrass the go- 
vernment of his father, and to abuse the 
prerogative: entrusted to him in such a 
Avay as to retard or prevent his Majesty’s 
recovery. The parliament, said the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, ought to be sit- 
ting at the time when the limitations ex- 
pired. Why? He (Mr. W.) contended 
that, if the subject was again to be brought 
under review, it would expose his Royal 
Highness to the additional mortification of 
hearing again of the necessity of these 
degrading restrictions. Did he think it de- 
sirable to have this subject again discussed 
in parliament? If the period of three 
_ ™onths were proposed, the same parlia- 
ment, said the right hon. gent. would pro- 
bably have totake up the matter aguin. 
- Did not the right hon. gent. recoilect that 
the Regent would have the power of dis- 
solving the parliament? He trusted that 
neither he nor his ministers, whoever they 
might be, would resort to that expedient ; 
but there was aman in the House, who 
would not scruple to dissolve parliament if 


it happened not to suit his purpose (hear! . 


hear!) Why, then it would not follow 
as a matter of necessity that the sub- 
ject should come before the same parlia- 
ment. But he talked of the protection af- 
forded to. the King by the restriction as to 
peerages; why did he not extend his re- 
striction tothe creation of baronets? His 
principle would go that length; and 
though he himself had created baronets 
in great numbers, yet this power might 
‘be turned against the King as well as the 
creation of peers. The right hon. gent. 
had not convinced him that any restriction 
was necessary ; he could not conceive 
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how protection should be wanted: butif 
there were to be restrictions at all, it wag 
desirable that their duration should he as 
short as possible. 
Mr. Canning observed, that if the Re. 
striction as to Peers had a reference to the 
time when no hopes could be entertained 
of his Majesty’s recovery, he should con- 
sider the longest period proposed as not 
long enough. If that was the light jin 
which the Restriction as to peerages was 
regarded, why not pass the Bill without 
ay limitation in pointof time ? But the 
precedent of 1789, for a Restriction of 
three years, had no reference to the dura- 
tion of his Majesty’s illness, but its object 
was to prevent the House of Peers from 
obstructing any alteration in the Bill that 
might be found necessary. He could now 
more confidently speak on that point, 
after having had the advantage, which the 
ministers might also have had, of convers- 
ing with a member of ‘the then cabinet, 
the nearest in blood to the author of that 
Bill. If then the creation of Peers by 
the Regent was to be suspended, till all 
hope of his Majesty’s recovery was lost, 
he said that a year was not the proper 
period, that no limitation of time at all 
ought to be fixed, but that the matter 
should be left to future Parliaments to act 
as the necessity of the case might require, © 
But he was aware that many felt it to be 
right that there should be some difference 
between the case of a devolution of the 
Royal dignity and that of a Regent created 
by Act of Parliament ; between a demise 
of the Sovereign and that of a temporary 
incapacity: and that for a time, therefore, 
this splendid prerogative of creating peers 
should be withheld. He had already given 
it as his opinion that the power ought not 
to be suspended at all in the present cir- 
cumstances; but if there was to be a sus+ 
pension he thought the shortest period 
the best.—Bat he was adverse to the 
longer period, accompanied withthe six 
weeks, on another principle, for then the 
matter would again become subject to par- 
liamentary investigation. Now he did 
think that one of the main arguments in 
favour of the proceeding by Bill was, that 
the exercise of the royal incon would 


.thus be settled once for all. If the Regent 


was subjected to the disadvantages of this 
course of proceeding, he ought also to 
have the advantages, without Sesiog the 
onus put upon him of contending about the ~ 
termination of the period of the Restric- 
tions. Such an argument might. be held 
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invidious in him and his ministers, and 
they ought toavoid placing them in such 
a situation. He objected then to the longer 
riod ; but if the Restriction could be 
supposed to refer to the duration of the 
King’s illness, it ought to extend through 
the whole of his Majesty’s life. The Re- 
striction in 1789 had no such reference, 
nor ought this to be regarded in that view. 
He thought it desirable to avoid any fu- 
ture parliamentary investigation, and con- 
cluded by declaring his preference of the 
Amendment, as fixing a shorter period for 
the duration of the Restriction. 
. Mr. Bathurst said, that what had fallen 
from the right hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, did not. shew that the present mode of 
receeding militated against the prece- 
dent of 1788 itself, but against the view 
taken of it by one who was at that time 
occupied in the production of that measure. 
But he (Mr. B.) thought it necessary to 
form his opinion on the circumstances of 
that time. His Majesty was then afflicted 
with amalady new to his person; and the 
circumstances were new to the constitu- 
tion. It was then determined that restric- 
tions should be imposed on the Regent ; 
but the great man then at the head of the 
government did not introduce any limita- 
tion as totime. He left it intirely to Par- 
liament to act under alf the circumstances 
of the case. And it was then observed, 
that the House would depart from its ori- 
ginal intention, if it imposed restrictions, 
without also specifying a limitation. The 
reason assigned for this was, that, at a fu- 
ture period, the House of Lords might re- 
fuse to give up that which the act had 
conceded to them unlimitedly, and which 
was a point greatly desired by them ; 
namely, the preventing an increase of their 
nuinbers? It was afterwards stated that 
some definite term should be appointed, 
and then three years were mentioned. But 
no one contended that that time should be 
the ultimate period: no, it was left to the 
wisdom of Parliament: and if, at any 
time, the physicians had come forward, 
as medical men, and declared that his 
Majesty’s situation did not admit of any 
hope, Mr. Pitt, without doubt, would have 
been obliged tohave provided for such an 
occurrence. They had, in the present in- 


_ Stance, the experience of former illnesses ; 


and that experience had taught them, 
that the longest period during which his 
Majesty had been afflicted by this species 
of malady, had not exceeded six months. 
On that principle he thought it right that 


| not be applied ;- but looking at ‘the busi- 
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the limitation should be for at least a year. 
It ‘had been said, “if a limitation be at 
all introduced, let it terminate only with 
his Majesty’s life ;’’? but he could see no 
necessity for such a proceeding, since it 
was alwaysin the power of Parliament to 
provide for anyemergency. Some mem- 
bers had asserted, that the House exercised 
this power of imposing restrictions, merely 
for the purpose of shewing that they pos- 
sessed such a power; but he thought the 
assertion extremely absurd. He had al- 
ways understood, that the true motives 
which influenced them’ were, to keep the 
regal authority entire, so that his Majesty, 
on his recovery, should find his preroga- 
tives whole and undiminished. The only 
novelty which he had observed in the 
speech of an hon. gentleman (Mr. Whit- 
bread) was, his remark relative to the 
peerage: to place baronets in the ranks 
of the peerage, he thought so contrary to 
common sense, thatthe observation scarce- 
ly deserved notice. With respect to any 
jealousy entertained of the Prince, al- 
though much had been spoken on the sub- 
ject, he had heard no argument proving 
any such thing: nor did he believe a 
feeling of the kind existed. He objected 
tothe Amendment for a limitation of six 
months ; because at the expiration of that 
time it was very unlikely that Parliament 
would be sitting, and ready to take cog- 
nizance of-what had been done. In speak. 
ing of the term to which the Limitation 
should extend, it was impossible to point 
out a time to which some objection might 


ness in a general point of view, he thought 
12months a very proper period forits ter- 
mination ; particularly as re had 
been made for the sitting of Parliament at 
or about that time. 

Mr. Whitbread, in explanation, said, he - 
was very well. aware that the rank of a ba- 
ronet was inferior to that of a peer. It 
had been said, that restriction on the pre- 
rogative of the peerage went to prevent 
its being made use of for the ‘purpose of 
tan Parliamentary influence. And 

e was sure the right hon. gentleman had 
too much knowledge of the world not to 
be perfectly aware, that Parliamentary in- 
fluence was sometimes purchased by a 
Baronetcy ; nay, he believed, even the 
rank of Privy Counsellor was at times 
found a sufficient remuneration for a por- 
tion of such influence— 

Mr. Bathurst did not conceive the’ latter 


remark applied to him as a Privy Coun- 
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sellor, and he hoped the hon. gentleman 
had not intended to make such an appli- 


cation, 


- Mr. Whitbread stated, that, at the moment | 


he speke, it was not in his contemplation 
that the right hon. gentleman was a Privy 
Counsellor. He certainly did net intend 
any personal allusion; the right hon. 
Gentleman, no doubt, was worthy cf the 
honour which had been conferred on him; 
and his advice, he sincerely believed, 
would be of great benefit to the council. 
Mr. Tterney wished to make one obser- 
vation. There was no security against 
the Regent in this long period of Restric- 
tion that might not be attained by the 
ordinary forms of the: House. The right 
hon. gent. had said, that if the Limitation 
of six months was agreed to, it would 


expire at a period when parliament would | 


not be sitting, and, that the Prince might 
then create peers before parliament could 
determine, whether or not the Restriction 
ought to be continued. Thiscertainly did 
convey an improper imputation on jthe 
Prince: but the parliament would pro- 
bably sit for four or five months, and if at 
the close, any member should think that 
the Restrictious ought to be continued for 
a longer period thansix months, he might 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to extend 
their duration. This would be the best 
course, if consistent with the forms of the 


The Chancellor of the Excheqner said, 
that no other bill could be admitted on this 
subject in the present session, without a 
special clause in this bill to authorise it. 
But he begged of the Committee to con- 
sider how this proposal clashed with the 
argument of the right hon. gent. under 


the gallery (Mr. Canning.) The one de- 
precated all future parliamentary investi- 
gation on this subject; the other made a 
proposal which almost necessarily led to a 
reconsideration. Was this the way in 
which they agreed in their opposition to 
the limitations which he had suggested ? 
So much had been said on the subject of 
disrespectful conduct towards the Prince, 
that he must again repeat, it was not con- 
stitutional to suppose, that the Restrictions 
were imposed and aimed against the person 
of the Prince, but as of necessity on the 
Regent. What had been proposed by 
ministers, was proposed on general prin- 
ciples, not at all with the intention of re- 

-flecting on the character of the illustrious 
person. It was unjust and unfair to use 
the sort of argument which gentlemen on 
the other side had used, 
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Mr. Fuller said, the opinions given, 
his Majesty’s 
these ; that at the end of twelve menths 

they might consider the King’s recoy 
hopeless, and he would then, and not til] 
then, look upon it as a lost case. He did 
not care who heard him speak, or who 
doubted what he felt; but he would sup- 
port his King, although afflicted with in. 
sanity—that his crown might be restored 
to him in safety. He aoa stand by his - 
sovereign to the last. say 

The cry of “ Question” now became 
general, and strangers were ordered to 
withdraw. The House then divided, when 
there appeared— 

For the Amendment .......eeeee00e 184 

AgaiNSt it 160 

Majority 24 

On our re-admission into the gallery, 


| we found Mr. Tierney on his legs, inquir- 


ing whether it was intended to restrict the" 


} Regent from granting an additional step 


in the peerage, to a person already a 
peer, as well as from creating new peers ? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
the clause was in conformity with the 
Resolutions of the two Houses; and he 
was sure it would not be contended, that 
the altering the rank of individuals in the 
upper House would not have the effect of 
placing that House in a state different 
from what it was at the period of his Ma- 
jesty’s being attacked by his unfortunate 
malady. He could not see the slightest 
necessity for granting such a power, for 
certainly his incapacity to raise an indi- 
vidual, already a peer, to a higher rank in 
the peerage, could not annoy the Regent's 
administration. 
Mr. Tierney, after observing that this 
prerogative, like all the other powers of 
the crown, were given in trust only for - 
the general benefit of the people, reminded 
the right hon. gent. that he had on one 
occasion found it expedient to raise a 
noble baron (lord Harrowby) to an earl- 
dom. Why: was this done, but because 
it was advantageous to the crown to do 
so? If it was necessary to strengthen the 
hands of government at one period, the 
same necessity might recur at another. 
The right hon. gent. might tell them in- 
deed, that “ it was thus in the Bill ;” but, 
with his opinions on the whole of the Bill, 
this — not an argument to which he was 
dis to pay much respect. 
The 11th Clause, —_— to the grant 


| 
: House. 
| 
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of any Office in Reversion, or of any 
office, employment, salary, or pension, 
except those in possession, for the term of 
the natural life, or during good behaviour, 
was thenread. The blanks, on the motion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, were 
filled up, as in the preceding clause. 

Mr. Tierney said, that no inconvenience 
could certainly arise from imposing some 


eneral restrictions on the gift of sinecures, 


et he believed the right hon. gent. would 
hardly say that these were things of which 
the distribution was personal to the mo- 
narch, or that the power of bestowing 
them existed merely for the purposes of 
self-gratification to the sovereign. No- 
thing more strikingly displayed that mark- 
ed distrust in his royal highness which 
pervaded the whole measure, than this 
distinction which it was proposed to draw 
by the clause then under the consideration 
of the Committee. The right hon. gent. 
had indeed assumed as the pretext or 
ground for all his reservations, the proba- 
bility of the Regent being surrounded by 
dangerous advisers. For his own part, he 


could see no reason why any one should’ 


suppose the Prince would have any worse 
advisers than King George 3, had met 
with. If he should, he feared the country 
would be in an unfortunate situation. If 
the right hon. gent. meant to argue, that 
pensions should be done away altogether, 
lethim say so; but he could not agree 
that the Regent should have all the trou- 
ble and reggonsibility, without any of 
those supports from the prerogative which 
were to enable him to contend with the 
various difficulties of the situation. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
as long as the assertions or insinuations 
respecting any distrust, or any suspicions 
entertained on the part of the framers of 
the Bill against his royal highness the 
Prince of Wales were repeated, so long 
and so constantly would he continue to 
deny them. He felt confident that those 
who used them had no fair end in contem- 
plation, which such means were calculated 
to attain. He himself was of opinion that 
his royal highness, under a full considera- 
tion of the situation of ministers, and of 
the arduous duties which they had to per- 
form, could not be inclined to put a harsh 
construction on the motives by which 
they were actuated. If, indeed, it were 
possible that he could be mean enough to 
wish to recommend himself to the favour 
of the Prince by studying the modes of 


ingratiation, the course that appeared to 


him most eligible with such a view, would _ 
be that he was then engaged in pursuing. 
If he could reconcile it to his mind to act 
upon such a principle as he had described, 
he would still persevere in the measures 
he had proposed, because he felt convinc- 


| ed that the Regent, if employed in search- 


ing for a minister on whose firmness and 
integrity he might rely, could not be bet- 
ter directed in his choice than to those 
who had preserved unshaken their fidelity 
to his father (hear! hear!), If he want- 
ed a faithful servant, where could he look 
more properly than to those who had done 
well in a former service (hear! hear!) ? 
This would be the line of conguct to which 
he would adhere, and in so doing he should 
act upon tlfe persuasion that the Prince’s 
favour would be his ultimate reward, and 
that the impression which it must make 
on a benevolent heart and an enlarged 
understanding, would be to conciliate es- 
teem, not to inspire aversion.—The ob- 
servation of the right hon. gent. sprang 
from an argument founded on the Civil 
List. The revenue of the Civil List was 
disposable only for the term of the King’s 
natural life. ‘This, therefore, was a direct 
limitation on the King himself; and was 
it to be argued that there was any impro- 
priety in imposing temporary exceptions 
on the authority of the Regeat? The prin- 
ciple was here the same; the limitation 
referred in either case merely to time, 
and ccufd not be discussed on different 
grounds. It was true that in the four and 
a half per cent. provision was made to 
enable the crown to grant further pen- 
sions, but the funds thus appropriated 
were at present so burdened, as to render 
it impossible to have recourse to them. 
And as no aid could at present be derived 
from that source, he conceived it unneces- 
sary to accede to any alteration in the 
Clause. 

Mr. Tierney said, that as to the first part 
of what had fallen from the right hon. 
gent., he had heard it without surprise. 
As the right hon. gent. had gone so much 
on precedent through the whole of the 
proceeding, he did not wonder that he 
had looked to precedent for a speech to 
make. The speech which he had just fa- 
voured the House with was the same that 
Mr. Pitt had made in 1789; and any 
body might find it in the Parliamentary 
Register. He could not, however, see an 
reason why the Regent, acting in behalf 
of the King, should: not have the power 
equally of granting pensions. ‘The Civil 
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List was limited in its amount by law, and 
the four and half per cents. were, as the. 


_right hon. gent. stated, much burdened ; 
but if some of those burthens should fall 
off, he could not see why the Regent 
should not have the power of conferring 
— upon them. However the right 

on. gent. might flourish away upon his 
independence, the public would believe 
that this most flourishing and disinterested 
gentleman might have somethin 8 lurking in 
his mind, which merely aimed at depriv- 
ing the Prince from giving away any of 
the good things during his Regency, in 
order that he might have more to dispose 
of, if the King should recover. ‘They 
might think, that when he made such a 
flourish about standing by his beloved so- 
verign, he really meant the standing up 
for his beloved self and his beloved col- 
leagues. He thought, however, that those 
who really stood up for the country, would 
wish the Regent to have the power of so 
rewarding services, that meritorious ser- 
vants of the state should not find them- 
selves deserted in their old age. 


Sir J. Newport wished to know whether 


the Regent would be permitted to grant 
any pensions on the Irish List ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer answered, 
No. 


Sir J. Newport then stated, that the law 
expressly said not more than 1200/. should 
be granted on the Irish Pension List in 


one year. Now he wished to know, if 
No pensions were granted for a twelve- 
month, supposing his Majesty’s illness to 
continue so long, would the King have 
the power, in the ensuing year, to grant 
24001. on the Irish Pension List ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer answered, 
that his Majesty, in that event, would, 
~ no doubt, exercise a proper discretion. 

- The blanks in the Clause before the 
Committee were then filled up according 
to the proposition of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. In the Clause requiring 
the residence of the Regent to be “ in 
Great Britain,” an Amendment was agreed 
to, on the motion of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, substituting the words 
«in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer proceed- 
ed to call the attention of the Committee 
to the Clause respecting ‘the Household. 
It having been impossible exactly to col- 
lect the sentiments of the House upon this 
subject, he had drawn the clause in such 


‘a manner as.to leave it open for the intro- 
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duction of any Amendments that the pre., 
sent Committee might think expedient,. 
Having first quoted the words of the Re. 
solution, he had stated that the general 
power over the Household should be vest. 
ed in the Queen with certain exceptions 
to be afterwards introduced. This state. 
ment was accompanied with a proviso that 
the officers to be left under the controy), 
of her Majesty should not be removable: 
and that of those officers not employed 
about the person of his Majesty, no re. 
appointment should take place in case of 
death. He meant to except from her 
Majesty’s appointment the office of Lord 
Chamberlain of his Majesty’s House. 
hold, which was now vacant; butas it 
was necessary that there should be some. 
officer at the head of the department 
which had been hitherto under the Lord 
Chamberlain, he meant to propose that the 
Vice-chamberlain should execute the du. 
ties of the Chamberlain. It was his in- 
tention also to propose, to except from her 
Majesty’s appointment the Gentlemen and 
Grooms of his Majesty’s Bed-chamber ; 
‘and also the Captain of the Yeomen of his 
Majesty’s guard, and the Captain of the 
Band of Gentlemen Pensioners. He ex- 
_cepted the two latter, because he conceiv- 
ed that these officers were necessary only 
to his Majesty’s personal appearance in 
State; and that, therefore, the appoint- 
ment and controul of them might, with 
great propriety, be transferred to the Re- 
gent. The Equerries, he thought, might | 
be left as they were ; but if any vacancies 
occurred, that they should not be filled 
up. THe should be induced also to intros 
duce into the clause the same limitation 
of time, namely, twelve months, that had 
been introduced into the other clauses. It 
certainly would not be right in providing 
| for a period, which there was every rea- 
son to expect might be shorter than 
three months, to limit the portion of. the 
Household to be placed under her Ma- 
jesty’s controul so narrowly as it might 
be expedient to limit it, were that period 
to be of a more extended nature. With - 
this view he should propose that her Ma- 
jesty should have the power of appointing 
the Vice Chamberlain ; that the Steward 
of the Household should be under the con- 
troul of her Majesty, who should not 
have the power of removing that officer, 
but of re-appointing to the office in the 
event of hisdeath ; that the, Master of 
the Horse and the Grooni of the Stole 


should be also under the controul of het 


q 


mestic househoic, it 
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and that her Majesty should have the 
ower of re-appointing to those offices in 
‘the event of the death of the present pos- 
gessors. ‘These officers were at the head 
of large departments of the Household, 
and if it was intended that her Majesty 
should have the controul over the do- 
was necessary that 
these great officers shou!d be placed under 
hercontroul, Aright hon. friend of his 
Mr. Canning) had intimated on a former 
night, that, in-bis opinion these higher 
offices might with propriety be transferred 
to the Regent, But it was evident that 
unless a minute detail was entered into by 
which, for'a short period perhaps, the pre- 
sent arrangement of the Household would 
be broken in upon, and a new arrange- 
ment substituted ; the various depart- 
ments must be-left in a most defective 
state, if deprived of the great officers 
by whom they were at present super- 
intended. With respect to the degree of 
state that would be necessary for his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, as Regent, 
he was sure that his right hon. friend, al- 
though he did not under-rate economy, 
would despise that sort of economy which 
forbad to grant the means of surrounding 
the Regent for twelve months only with 
a suitable establishment. The non-ap- 
pointment of a Lord Chamberlain of his 
Majesty’s Hoysehold would afford a fund 
for the appointment of a Lord Chamber- 
lainfor tie Regent. He would also pro- 
pose to give the Regent a Master of the 
orse, a Steward of the Household, five 
or six Lords of the Bed-chamber, and 
twice as many Gentlemen of the Bed- 
chamber ; the salaries of alt which offi- 
cers added together would not amount 
(exclusively of the salary of the Lord 
Chamberlain) to a sum exceeding 10 or 
12,000/. Now really, that appeared to 
him to be a consideration so comparatively 
unimportant, that he did not conceive that 
the Committee would hesitate a moment 
jn appropriating such asum to the pur- 
poses which he had described. -~He con- 
cluded by moving, That the blanks in 
the clause should be filled up in confor- 
mity to the propositions which he had just 
submitted to the Committee. 
Mr. Ponsonby contended, that nothing 


‘could be more opposite to the sense of the 
‘former Committee, by whom the Resolu- 


tion respecting the Household was passed, 


‘than the plan of the right hon. gent. by 


which every office of importance in the 
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Majesty though not removable by her, { Household was to be transferred to her 


Majesty, with the exception of those of 
Captain of the Yeomen of his Majesty’s 
Guard, and Captain of the Band of Gen- 
tlemen Pensioners. . Among others, even 
the office of Master of the King’s Buck 
Hounds was so transferred. All this was 
in direct contradiction to the sense of the 
former Committee, which, in his opinion, 
was, that all those officers which were ne- 
cessary to the public and splendid exer- 
cise of the kingly power, should be placed 
at the disposal of the Regent, and that all 
those officers who were necessary to the 
comfort and accommodation of his Ma- 
jesty, should be placed at the disposal of 
the Queen. A course directly the re- 
verse of that suggested by the right hon. | 
gent. ought to have been proposed: in- 


stead of vesting the power over the House- 


hold generally in her Majesty, and except- 
ing for the Regent the few offices which 
the right hon. gent. had excepted; the 
general authority ought to have been 
vested in the Regent, and the necessary 
exceptions made in favour of the Queen. 
In his opinion, the Groom of the Stole was 
one of the officers who ought to be placed 
under the controul of the Queen, and who 
indeed might stand at the head of her 
Majesty’s ‘Household establishment. He 
would add a certain number of the Lords 
and Grooms of the Bed-chamber; he 
would add the Equerries; he would add 
the inferior officers who were necessarily 
attendant on the person of his Majesty - 
during his residence in any of his palaces ; 
and when he had done all this, he should 
think that he had fairly excuted the inten- 
tions of the Committee by which the Re- 
solution on this subject was passed. Of 
what avail was the Master of the Horse, or 
the Lord Steward of the Honasehold, or the 
Lord Chamberlain to his Majesty in his 
present situation. Yet the right hon. 
gent. was desirous, that by the depriva- 
tion of these officers, the Regent should 
be dispossessed of all that pomp and 
splendour, which the constitution con- 
templated as necessary for the execution 
of the regal functions, and for the mainte 
nance of the dignity of the throne. His 
Majesty’s indisposition prevented him 
from appearing in public—from meeting 
his, Parliament—from holding a court— 
from receiying foreign ambassadors—all 
these royal functions must be performed 
by his Majesty’s representative, the Re- 
gent, and he ought to be enabled to per- 
torm — with suitable dignity. What 
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was the opinion of the people on this sub- 
ject? As far as it had been expressed, in 
the Petition of the city of London; in the 
Petition of the town of Nottingham, and 
in every other Petition that bad been 
presented—it declared that the kingly 
power ought to be conferred on the Re- 

ent, unfettered by any restriction, or 
imitation, or diminution whatever. He 
objected to that part of the clause which 
precluded her Majesty from removing 
any of the officers which might be left un- 
der her controul ; contending that sucn a 

rohibition would not carry into effect the 
intention of Parliament, in giving her Ma- 
jesty authority over those officers. ‘The 
Amendment which he should propose to 
the proposition of the right hon. gent. 
would be in substance as follows :— ‘That 
2 portion of his Majesty’s Household shall 
be placed under the controul of her Ma- 
jesty, viz. the Groom of the Stole, the 
Master of the Horse, the Keeper of the 
Privy Purse, such Lords and Gentlemen 
of the Bedchamber as her Majesty may 
please to select, his Majesty’s Equerries, 
and all other officers as may be personally 
attendant upon his Majesty in the pa- 
lace in which he is actually resident.— 
That the Groom of the Stole shall have 
jurisdiction and authority over all such 
officers, similar to the jurisdiction and au- 
thority that might have been lawfully 
exercised over them by the late Lord 
Chamberlain, and that may be lawfully 
exercised over them at- present by the 
Steward of his Majesty’s Household and 
the Master of the Horse. That the Groom 
of the Stole shall provide every thing that 
may be necessary for his Majesty during 
his indisposition ; and that, for that pur- 
pose, he shall have money appropriated 
to his use, as has been heretofore done to 
the use of the Lord Chamberlain, the 
Steward of his Majesty’s Household, and 
the Master of the Horse.’’~—Such a plan 
appeared to him to be perfectly plain and 


sunple,and to carry the prineiple of the 


Resolution of the former Committee into 
exact execution. The right hon. gent. 
might perhaps again attempt to appeal to 
the passions of the House with respect to 
the feelings of his Majesty, when he 
should awaken from his trance, and find 
that he had been deprived by the present 
Parliament of that, of ne: | the Parlia- 


ment of 1789 did not mean to deprive 
him. If he conceived that such would be 
the feelings of his Majesty, he should be 
as reluctant as the right hon. gent. to ex- 
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cite such feelings; but he was incapable 
of understanding how a man. arrived at 
rationality should be distressed at finding’ 
that Parliament had bestowed on his heir 
apparent, that authority which the consti. 
tution considered to be inseparable from the’ 
royal office ; when he found also that the 
same Parliament had made careful proyj. 
sion for his immediate resumption of 
power on his restoration to health. Never 
would he believe that his Majesty enter. 
tained such a bad opinion of his faithful 
Commons as to conceive that in what the 
did, they had disregarded his rights; nor 
could he believe it possible, that should 
his Majesty happily recover, the contem, 
plation of the proceedings of Parliament 
would again plunge him into the melan. 
choly situation in which he was at present, 
Mr. Canning spoke to the following ef. 
fect :. Sir, it may appear somewhat singa- 
lar that professing, as we all do, and] 
have no doubt truly, to come to the con- 
sideration of this most delicate and im- 
portant subject with feelings exactly simi- 
lar, we should nevertheless arrive at con- 
clusions so widely different. I certainly 
have no right to be much surprised, that 
the views of my right hon. friend, (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) and those 
taken by the right hon. gent. who has just 
sat down, (Mr. Ponsonby) upon the ques- 
tion now under the consideration of the 
Committee, should not exactly correspond 
with each other, when I find that I cannot 
myself entirely concur with either. I 
trust, however, that I shall not be consi- 
dered as unnecessarily objecting to the 
original motion of my right hon. friend, 
or as undervaluing the amendment of the 
right hon. gent., if 1 shall take the liberty 
of submitting, more in detail than I have 
hitherto done, my sentiments, differing in 
many respects from both their proposi- 
tions, with respect to the arrangement and 
distribution of bis Majesty’s household. 
To find objections to any plan that can 
be proposed on a subject so intricate, and 
involving considerations at once so new 
and so interesting, is easy. 1 am far from 
presuming to think, that I shall myself be 
more fortunate than those, who have pre- 
ceded me, in suggesting any thing, to 
which no objection is to be made. But 
having once stated my inability to agree 
in any thing, that has yet been proposed, 
I think, I owe. it to myself, to my right 
hon. friend, and to the right hon. gent. 
opposite, to lay fairly before the Com- 


mittee my own views of the subject in the 
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pest shape, to which I have been able to 
reduce them; and to prove that I, at 
Jeast, do not object captiously to all 
that is offered by others, without having 
framed, in my own mind, something that 
appears to me, at least, to approximate 
more nearly to the plan which we ought 
toadopt. Inthe first place, then, there 
are certain principles which appear to be 
admitted on all sides. ‘The first is that, 


during the lamented illness of his Ma- | 


jesty, every thing should be done, not 
only to denote the tender care and solici- 
tude of his subjects for his situation, and 
to afford to his Majesty every possible 
personal comfort and convenience, but to 
surround him, at the same time, with all 
the dignity and splendour, of which his 
melancholy state is susceptible ; to mark, 
amidst the sufferings of mortality, that 
the sufferer is still our King. p Bron 
principle, which I conceive to be uni- 
versally admitted, is, that whatever of 
fair, constitutional, political influence can, 
without trenching upon the comfort or 
impairing the dignity of the King, be 
transferred to him, by whom the execu- 
tive authority is to be exercised during his 
Majesty’s ree are ought to be lodged 
in the Regent’s hands.—These are the two 
leading principles, upon which I conceive 
that we are all agreed; but here our 
diversity of opinion begins. ‘To these 
admitted principles I am inclined to add 
another, which my right hon. friend ap- 
pears to have in part adopted, but not to 
the extent to which I wish to carry it, 
that whatever portion of political influence 
connected with the King’s household can- 
not (for whatever reason) be transferred 
to the Regent, ought rather to be left 
altogether in abeyance, than exercised by 
any other individual. On this principle, 
my right hon. friend has consented to 
strike out the power of “removal,” which, 
by his first project, her Majesty the Queen 
was to have possessed over all the officers 
of the household ; and to make the lords 
of the bed-chamber and others irremove- 
able during the continuance of his Ma- 
jesty’s illness: whether in this instance, 
doing me the honour to adopt the sugges- 
tion which I took the liberty of throwing 
out, when last this subject was under con- 
sideration ; or convinced of the propriety 
of the change upon his own reflection on 
his original plan, is, in the result, wholly 
immaterial. .I equally admit the altera- 
tion to be a great improvement in that 
plan, and te do away much of my objec- 
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tion to it,—much3; but not all: for the 
detail of his distribution of the household 
between the Regent and the Queen, ap- 
pears to me liable to great objection ; and 
further I object mainly to that main fea- 
ture of his plan, by which it is made tem- 
porary and reviseable ; conceiving that, 
whatever settlement we make, we ought 
to take this opportunity of fixing it once 
for all on a just and satisfactory basis. 
I agree with my right hon. friend, that no 
considerations of pitiful eeconomy should 
prevail with us, when weighed against 
considerations of so much greater im- 
portance, as many of those, which belong 
to the present question. But I cannot 
equally concur in the proposition, that 
the Regent should have a new and sepa- 
rate establishment altogether unconnected 
with that of his Majesty. It is my opi- 
nion, on grounds not of ceconomy, but of 
propriety, that the Regent should rather 
appear in the splendour of his father, than 
with an independent establishment of his 
own. I confess, however, that this part of 
the subject is not without great difficul- 
ties. I am ready to admit, that I have 
not found it an easy task to reduce my 
own view of the question to any thing 
like a satisfactory shape; and I am not 
much surprised, that the diversity of the 
views, of which the subject is susceptible, 
should have led to various and opposite 
projects of modification. —It is clear, I 
think, that, if the care of his Majesty’s 
person shall be confided to the Queen, 
(and upon that point we are perfectly 
unanimous,) her Majesty ought not to be 
without some controul over the household; 
—on the other hand it appears to me nei- 
ther right nor necessary to embarrass her 
Majesty with that species of controul, to 
which considerable political power at- 
taches, The Queen ought to possess all 
that influence in the household, which may 
be essential for enabling her Majesty to 
discharge effectually the sacred trust com- 
mitted to her:—but for this purpose I do 
not think, that her power need extend to 
those great officers, whose situations par- 
take more of a political than of a domestic 
nature ; and whose duties do not call them 
to a personal attendance about the King, 
Such officers should, in my opinion, be- 
long to the Regent, as part of the state of 
the crown, whose functions are devolved 
upon him,—Upon these grounds it is, that 
in the amendment, which I have to submit 
to the Committee, I propose that the Lord 
Chamberlain and the Master of the Horse, 
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to whom after the best consideration that I 


_ have been able to give the subject, I shall 


also add the Lord Steward of the House- 


. hold, shall, by being placed at the dis- 


posal of the Regent, make the foundation 
of his representative state. I should never 
have thought of offering such a proposi- 
tion, if I were not fully satisfied that the 
sacred and important trust, which is to be 
confided to the Queen, may be fully and 
perfectly administered by placing the re- 
mainder of the household, comprehending 
all the persons, whose attendance is ne- 
cessary for the personal comfort and con- 
venience of his Majesty, including all those 
in the departments of the Lord Chamber- 
lain, Lord Steward, and the Master of the 
Horse, under the controul of the Queen. 
This would ensure a due respect to the 
partialities, which the Sovereign may en- 
tertain towards any of the domestics more 
immediately employed about his person— 
and when his Majesty shall happily awake 
from his “ trance of reason,’ he would 
find himself still surrounded by the same 
attendants, to whom he had_ been accus- 
tomed. If such a distinction as I have 
described can be drawn between the part 
of the household, necessary to be given to 
the Queen, and that, which may without 
inconvenience be left at the disposal of 
the Regent, it seems to me incumbent 
upon us to draw it now, rather than leave 
so delicate a partition to be made hereaf- 
ter at the suggestion of the Regent. With 
this view, therefore, I submit to the 
Committee an Amendment to the propo- 
sition of my right hon. friend, which ap- 
pears to me to define this partition more 


‘correctly than that of the right hon. gent. 


(Mr. Ponsonby) to which I feel many ob- 
jections, but feel none more strongly than 
that it goes to diminish in too great a de- 
ty the portion of the household to be 
eft under the controul of the Queen, for 
the personal comfort and convenience of 
his Majesty. In the first place then I 
would propose, that, after the words “ dur- 
ing the continuance of his Majesty’s in- 
disposition,” the following words be in- 
serted,—— And that the Master of the Robes 
his Majesty, the Keeper of hisMajes- 
“ ty’s Privy Purse, the Groom ofthe Stole, 
“‘the Gentlemen and Grooms of the Bed- 
« chamber, his Majesty’s Equerries, and 
** generally all officers in the several de- 
« partments of the Lord Steward of his 
«* Majesty’s Household, the Lord Chamber- 
* Jain of his Majesty’s Household, and the 
« Master of the Horse, whose attendance is 
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«or shall be deemed by her Majesty the 
«Queen to be necessary for enabling her 
«« Majesty to discharge the sacred trust h 

« this act. committed to her Majesty, shail 
« beunder thedirection and controulof her 
« Majesty, and shall give such attendance, 
« either at the place of his Majesty’s royal - 
« residence, or elsewhere, as her Majest 

« may think fit to require.’’—In this list { 


had inserted the offices of the Captain of 


the Yeomen of the Guard, and of the Band. 
of Gentlemen Pensioners: but as ‘I find 
my right hon. friend gives them up ‘ag: 
untenable, I have no hopes of being able 
to retainthem, and therefore I strike them - 
out.—I conceive, Sir, that the officers who 
are named inthe list, which I have just 
read, are more immediately necessary to 
the personal convenience of his Majesty, 
in consequence of their constant attend. 
ance near his person, than any other of- 
ficers of the household. I propose to place 
them intirely at the disposal of the Queen, 
as to the mode, the manner, the time and 
place of their attendance. When I state 
that this attendance should be liable to be 
commanded “ elsewhere,” that is at any 
other place, than that of his Majesty’s 
royal residence, as well as at the place 
of that residence, I have in view the con- 
tinuance of that communication, which is 
now daily made to the public of the state 
of his Majesty’s health. The Bill I see 
provides for a statement to be made public 
every three months in the gazette. BatI . 
do not think that sufficient. I do not 
think it altogether respectful to his Ma- 
jesty. I think there ought to be means of 
access afforded to all his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, at stated and not distant intervals, 
I should say once a week at the least, 
where they may learn tidings of their So- 
vereign’s situation, from some competent 
and satisfactory authority. It would be 
unseemly, that this custom should be 
discontinued.—In order to render the con- 
troul necessary to be thus vested in the 
Queen as innoxious, and as little ltable to 
be converted to purposes of political in- 
fluence.as possible, my Amendment pro- 
ceeds to enact, that the officers to be thus 
placed under the controul of her Majesty, 
shall be exempted generally from re- 
moval from office ; and that in case of 
vacancy in any of these offices by death 


or resignation, her Majesty is not to 


have the power of filling it up; witha 
particular exception, however, in the 
cases of the Groom of the Stole, and of the 


Keeper of his Majesty’s Privy Purse : of 
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the latter, because the nature of his func- 
tions is such, as not to admit of their sus- 

ension, and being intirely of the private 
and personal service of his Majesty, and 
not in the smallest degree corinected with 
political objects, the filling up that office 
may most probably be left to the nomina- 
tion of the Queen. The Groom of the 
Stole, { had, not so much on iny own 
opinion, as to fall in with the proposition 
of the right hon. gent. opposite, who seems 
to have framed his Amendment on the 
notion, that the Groom of the Stole ought 
to be at the head of the whole of that por- 
tion of the Household, which is to be left 
to the management of the Queen, and to 
controul and regulate it for her Majesty. 
If that be so, the office must be filled up, 
should it fall vacant; and can only be 
filled up by her Majesty’s nomination. 
The clause‘ would run thus;—** And that 
« it shall not be Jawful, during the con- 
“tinvance of this Act, to remove from 
« their offices the said Master of the Robes, 
« Keeper of the Privy Purse, or Groom 
«of the Stole, or any of the said Gentle- 
«men or Grooms of his Majesty’s Bed- 
«chamber, or of his Majesty’s Equerries, 


“except upon an Address of parliament, 


“or upon a representation from her Ma- 
«jesty the Queen, under her Majesty’s 
«hand and seal; and that no vacancy 
“arising in any of the said offices, whe- 
“ther by such reinoval as aforesaid, or 
“by death or resignation, shall be sup- 
«plied or filled up, or any appointment or 
“nomination made to supply any such 
“ vacancy ; excepting only in the case of 
“the Groom of the Stole, or of the Keeper 
“of his Majesty’s Privy Purse, in either 
“ of which offices, if a vacancy shall arise, 
“such vacancies shall be supplied and 
“filled up by the appointment and nomi- 
“nation of her Majesty,”—It seemed 
expedient, when providing generally 
against the removal of these officers during 
the term of his Majesty’s illness, to take 


care at the same time, that they shall not 


be-withdrawn from animadversion in case 
of neglect or omission of duty, or from 
the possibility of dismissal for misconduct. 
With respect to the higher officers, the 
course pointed out for effecting their re- 
moval in case of delinquency is, in one 
alternative, similar to that provided in the 
like case with respect to the King’s judges 
or other officers holding situations “ guam- 
diu se bene gesserint :’’—in' whom the pos- 
sibility ofan abuse of trust is supposed by 
the wholesome jealousy of the constitution. 
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It is no want of respect for those noble per- 
_sons, that I would thus provide a check upon 
any possible, though most improbable mis- 
conduct on their part, at a time when I am: 
proposing to exempt them from liability 
to discretionary removal. The same check 
to which the judges of the land are amen-. 
able, cannot be considered as rigorous 
when applied to the highest officers of his 
Majesty’s Household. ‘The other mode 
of removal, that of a representation from 
the Queen to the Regent, is provided to 
meet other possible cases of a sort not 
grave enough for the cognisance of par- 
lament: but in this mode by lodging the 
right of representation in the Queen, and 
the right: of acting upon it in the Regent, 
and giving to neither the right of appoint- 
ment to the vacancy, while on the 
one hand every provision is made against 
misbehaviour by leaving this limited and 
regulated power of removal, on the other 
every security is taken against a capricious 
exercise of that power.—As to the inferior 
officers of the household in the depart- 
ments of the Lord Steward, Lord Cham- 
berlain, and Master of the Horse, whom I 
would place under the direction and con- 
troul of her Majesty, I propose, that they 
shall not, during their continuance under 
such direction and controul, be answerable 
also’ to the controul, of those great offi- 
cers, or liable to be removed by them at 
their pleasure as in ordinary times :—but 
that they shall be removeable only onthe 
representation or with the concurrence of 
the Queen, and that her Majesty’s sanc- 
tion shall be necessary to give validity to 
any new appointment in these depart- 
ments. Upon this point I offer the follow- 
ing clause in my amendment; “ And 
“ that with respect to the officers or others 
“in the departments of the Lord Steward 
“of his Majesty’s Household, the Lord 
«« Chamberlain of his Majesty’s Household, 
«© and the Master of the Horse, whose no- 
“mination, appointment, and removal, 
“ have heretofore usually been made b 
“the said Lord Steward, Lord Chamber- 
«Jain, Master of the Horse, and whose at- 
“ tendance is, or shall be deemed by her 
« Majesty the Queen to be necessary for 
“the purpose aforesaid, it shall not be 
“ jawful during the continuance of this 
“« Act, for the said Lord Steward, Lord 
«‘ Chamberlain, or Master of the Horse, 
“ respectively, to remove any such per- - 
‘sons from their said offices ; excepting 
“only upon a representation from her 


« Majesty the Queen, or with her Majes- 
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“ ty’s previous concurrence and approba- 
* tion, and under her Majesty’s hand and 
“ seal; nor to supply and fill up any such 
“ office, vacant by such removal, or b 

« death or resignation, without her Ma- 
«« jesty’s previous concurrence and appro- 
“ bation ; and that no appointment or no- 
“ mination to any such vacancy shall be 
« valid, unlesssoapproved by her Majesty.” 


—Ido not mean, however, to extend the: 


operation of this clause to such offices. in 
these several departments, as are noi con- 
nected with the personal service of his Ma- 
jesty. There are many situations in the 
Lord Chamberlain’s department particu- 
larly, the holders of which have duties 
totally distinct from any thing that relates 
to the attendance upon his Majesty’s per- 
gon, or to the service of his household,— 
Secretaries—Clerks, and others over whom 
the head of the department must necessa- 
rily preserve his controul, being responsi- 
ble for their conduct in matters of business 
and (in some cases) of pecuniary trust. 
With respect to them I would provide as 
follows: “ Provided nevertheless that no- 
« thing in this Act shall extend or be con- 
«“strued to extend to prevent the said 
« Lord Steward, Lord Chamberlain, Master 
“of the Horse, from removing from, and 
* nominating and appointing to any such 


“ offices in their respective departments, 


“ as are not, or shall not be deemed by her 
“ Majesty the Queen to be connected with 


“the purposes of the trust by this act 


“ committed to her Majesty ; but the said 
“Lord Steward, Lord Chamberlain, and 
“ Master of the Horse, respectively, shall, 
“and they are hereby required and di- 
“ rected to notify toher Majesty the Queen, 
“ in such manner as her Majesty may di- 
“ rect, any such intended removal or ap- 
* pointment, in their respective depart- 
* ments; and, upon receipt of a certifi- 
cate from her Majesty, that such removal 
“ or appointment is not likely to be attend- 
“ed with any inconvenience to her Ma- 
“ jesty, in the execution of the trust com- 
«mitted to her Majesty by this act, it 
«¢ shall be lawful for the said Lord Steward, 
“Lord Chamberlain, or Master of the 
“ Horse, respectively, to make such re- 
** moval or appointment in the same man- 
“ ner as heretofore: any thing in this act 
“to contrary ‘notwithstanding.”—I 
have now, Sir, submitted to the Com- 
mittee the substance of the Amendments 
which it is my intention to propose. I 
am. confident, that no hon. gent. will 
feel, that by this arrangement any offices 


will be vested in the Queen or subjected to 
her controul, which would give to her Ma. 
jJesty any dangerous political influence jn 
the state. It will, I trust, be equally clear 
on the other hand, that, with the portion 
of the household thus to be placed at the 
disposal of the Queen, there will be no de. 
ficiency of establishment for the comfort 
and dignity ofthe royal person and state 
of the Sovereign: while, at the same time, 
the transferring to the Regent the three 
great officers at the head of the several de. 
partments of the household, in addition 
to those whom my right hon. friend pro. 
posesto transfer to him, a sufficient foun. 
dation would be laid for that state and 
splendour, in which the representative of 
the monarchy ought to appear ;—a splen- 
dour and state the more suitable, as the 
are, like his authority, not separate to him. 
self, but derived immediately from his fa. 
ther.—Of the two propositions, which have 
already been submitted tothe House, if I 
were obliged to choose between them, I 
confess, I incline more to that of my right 
hon. friend (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) than to that proposed by the right 
hon. gent. on the other side, (Mr. Pon- 
sonby.) I feel, however, a very great 
objection to leaving the office of Lord 
Chamberlain vacant, as proposed by m 
right hon. friend. It isclear, that the Re- 
gent must have an officer of that descrip- 
tion. By omitting to fill up the existing 
vacancy, therefore, no saving is to be ex- 
pected in point of economy ; and ina 
constitutional point of view, as I have al- 
ready observed, it appears to me far more 
desirable, that the Regent, who is to pbs- 
sess not a substantive but a representative 
power, should be attended by the King’s 
Lord Chamberlain, than that a new 
office should be created for his service. 
—But | have another and more insuper- 
able objection to my right hon. friend’s 
plan; and that is, its being professedly 
calculated for revisal.and alteration at the 
end of a certain period of time. I have 
already said, that I dislike (I krivw not 
whether it be a fanciful and unzeasonable 
dislike only) the dividing the King’s ill- 
ness into two periods, the one of hope and 
the other of despair. Would to God, that 
we could have avoided the necessity of 
these discussions altogether—or that we 
might, even yet, have no occasion to com- 
plete the provisions, which we are consi- 
dering! But, if we must complete them, 
I could wish it to be done, once for all, | 
for the duration of the Regency. I would 
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considerations growing out of the exigen- 
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not studiously lay the foundation of future 
debates and discussions. I would not im- 
ose vpon the Regent the necessity of 
Fimsel proposing an alteration in the 
terms on which he holds his power: 1 
have stated this argument, and feel it 
strong] with respect to the Restrictions. 
But I feel it infinitely more strongly with 
respect to the arrangement of the House- 
hold. It has been confessedly a matter 
of no small difficulty for his Majesty’s 
ministers, and certainly no less so for 
others, who have endeavoured to digest 
their opinions upon this subject, to hit 
upon any mode of proceeding, which 
would be likely to meet all the different 


cy of the occasion. I appeal then to the 
good sense of the Committee whether a 
much greater difficulty will not be im- 

osed upon the Regent and his ministers, 
if they shall have all these points to set- 
tle and all these interests to adjust, in the 
distribution of the Household, which are 
proposed to be left undecided by this 
Committee? We may now decide impar- 
tially between conflicting claims: but the 
Regent once established, the task of. his 
ministers, whoever they may be, will be 
very difficult, and the conduct of parlia- 
ment itself much embarrassed. It surely 
will be no auspicious opening of a new ses- 
sion, for the Regent to call upon us for an 
augmentation of his state at the expence 
of his father’s Household as now establish- 
ed, in consideration of the King’s pro- 
tracted indisposition and the consequent 
hopelessness of his recovery. Yet this is 
what we create for him the necessity of 
doing, by adopting the proposition of my 
right hon. friend. Do not let my right 
hon. friend suppose, that I object to the 
extent of his arrangement for the King, 
provided it be intended by him to be so 
settled once for all. Let the provision for 
the personal comfort and convenience of 
our Sovereign be as ample as possible— 
let it be even still more ample than that 
proposed by my right hon. friend—but if 
it be a principle that the Regent, exercis- 
ing a borrowed power, should also shine 
with the borrowed lustre of his Father’s 
Majesty, let that precise portion of the 
splendour of the royal Household, which 
may be thought necessary for this purpose, 
be allotted to him now.—Let him not be 
under the invidious necessity of himself 
calling upon parliament for a new parti- 
tion hereafter. Having thus, Sir, taken 


the liberty of explaining the grounds of { 


my opinions in a detail, which Iam afraid 
must have been tiresome to the Commit 
tee, Ihave only to add that I shall vote 
for omitting the words of my right hon. 
friend’s motion, for the sake of obtaining 
an opportunity to submit my Amendment 
to their decision. 

Lord Castlereagh concurred with the 
right hon. gent. who had just spoken, that 
whatever might be the difficulty of the 
question, it ought to be disposed of before 
the Regent assumed the government. He 
did not conceive that the controul propos- 
ed to be given to her Majesty over those 
officers who were to be allotted to her, 
was sufficient. Charged with such a deli- 
cate trust, her Majesty ought to be put in 
possession of all the means necessary to 
enable her to execute it. It was not 
enough to provide that the Officers under 
her controul should be removable on a 
representation to the Regent. Many cases 
might occur in which an Officer might 
render himself sufficiently obnoxious with- 
out affording grounds for a formal charge. 


| He was, therefore, decidedly of opinion, 


that whatever portion of the Household 
might be appropriated to the Queen, her 
Majesty should enjoy as absolute a con- 
troul over it as the King would. He ob- 
jected also to the proposition of his right 
hon. friend, that some of the Officers of 
the Household should not be removable 
by any authority. If the malady with 
which his Majesty was at present afflicted 
had occurred soon after he ascended the 
throne, had parliament at that period ac- 
ceded to such a proposition as that made 
by his right hon. friend, and had his Ma- 
jesty’s malady continued during his life, 
those officers, among whom were twenty- 
two Peers and members of parliament, 
-would have continued in office for that 
long period, and by attaching themselves 
to a political party, might have possessed 
a very undue influence. He disapproved 
strongly of any special Household for the 
Regent, whom he wished to see accom- 
panied by royal, but not. by peculiar 
state. On the other hand, he objected to 
the project of giving to the Groom of the 
Stole such an extensive controul over the 
various departments of the Household. He 
was convinced that it would introduce a 
confusion into the service, from which it 
could never be extricated. It was, how- 
ever, by no means necessary that those 
departments should be administered by 
the heads of them, so as to deprive the 
Regent of their services. His right hon. 
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friend had admitted, that the business of 
the Lord Chamberlain might be transact- 
ed by the Vice-Chamberlain. There was 
no Vice-Steward; or Vice-Master of the 


_ Horse; but it would be very easy to vest 


the controal of those departments in the 
second Officer of each department, hav- 
ing the chief Officer to contribute to the 
state of the Regent. 

’ Mr. Adam begged leave to state what 
appeared to him to be the nature and 
form of the question, and in doing so he 
hoped he might hit upon that course 
which would extricate the Committee out 
of their present difficulties. The Amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Ponsonby) had been su- 
perseded by the Amendment of ‘the right 
hon. gentleman, which was on the original 
clause. Disposed as he was to adopt the 


Amendment of his right hon. friend in 


preference, he thought that the best means 
of clearing the way before them, and of 
enabling the Committee to come to a vote, 
would be to move, that after the words 
«« his Majesty’s indisposition,” ail the rest 
of the words to the end of the Clause, 
should be left out. ‘Then if the Com- 
mittee agreed to that, the way would be 
cleared for the introduction of any of the 


Amendments upon which the Committee 


might be called upon to pass a judgment. 
With respect to the confusion apprehended 
by the noble lord, as to the different of- 
fices in the Household, they had all their 
respective duties: The Master of the 
Horse had one duty, the Chamberlain ano- 
ther; the Steward of the Household a 
third; the Groom of the Stole a fourth. 
Their duties ‘were to be severally done, 
and placing them ail under one general 
and efficient government, would rather 
At the same 
time hg thought that his Majesty’s Equer- 
ries, and such other of the Household im- 
mediately connected with his Majesty, 
ought to be under the controul of the 
Groom of the Stole. With respect to the 
suspension of the office of Chamberlain, 
it appeared to him to be an innovation of 
a most serious kind—one that the depart- 
ment of the Household had never under- 
gone since the institution of the office of 
Chamberlain ; and he begged leave to 
give notice, in case that part of the clause 
should that night be carried, he should 
take a subsequent opportunity of deliver- 
ing his sentiments upon it fully and freely. 

“Mr. Wilberforce objected to the mode 
proposed by the honourable and learned 


[896 
gent., of ledving out all the words of one 
Amendment for the purpose of coming to 
avote onthe question of substituting jn 
their place the words of another. He 
confessed that he had not a clear concep. 
tion of the distinctmeasure proposed, and 
was apprehensive that more members than 
himself were in the dark upon the subject, 
A great impression had been made on his 
mind by the reflection of what might be 
the King’s feelings upon the subject.; and 
he thought the House might be justified - 
in making such arrangements as would be 
most grateful to those feelings. The state. 
ments made on that subject, they. had 
reason to believe—hid been made by 
those to whom his Majesty’s feelings were 
best known. 

Mr. Addington said, that in offering him- 
self to the Committee, nothing could be 
farther from his intention than to enter 
into areview of the cold details of the 
different plans that had been submitted to 
its considerations, and especially of the 
complicated machinery of that which 
had been proposed by the right hon. gen 
opposite to him (Mr. Canning). He did 
not knew whether many gentlemen pre- 
sent sympathised with him in the painful 
impression made on his mind by the 
whole of the discussion—a discussion the 
most abhorrent from his feelings of any 
that he had recollected, during a long 
parliamentary life, within these walls. The 
unfortunate predicament in which the 
House was placed was the result, not diffi- 


cult to be anticipated at the time, of what 


he must call the hasty and ill-judged adop- 
tion of the Amendment which had been 
moved by a noble lord (Gower) ona 
former occasion. Posterity would scarcely 


-believe, that a British House of Commons 


should, after a few weeks illness of a re- 
vered and beloved Sovereign, have been 
found gravely debating on the quantum of 
comfort and of necessary splendour, 
which they, the constitutional guardians 
of the rights of their Monarch under his _ 
affliction, should be pleased to dole out to 
him, or rather to permit him to retain, . 
till it might please Providence to listen to. 
the united prayers of his people in re- 
storing to him his health. 

He had taken the liberty on a former 
occasion, of submitting to the House the 
propriety of adhering to the proceedings 
as applied to this point, which had beea 
acted upon 22 years ago; and by the 
adoption of which the House must now 
practically discover, that the complicated 
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difficulties in which we .were now entan- 

led would have been avoided: ‘We had 
before us no less than five plans of arrange- 
ment; brought forward by as many leadin 
members of the House, and all totally dif-. 
fering from each other; indeed, he doubt- 
ed whether any two gentlemen could be 
found who agreed on the specific course 
which it would be prudent to pursue. Of 
these five propositions, he would almost 
defy any member honestly to declare 
that he distinctly understood any one of 
them. 

It had been asked by a right hon. gent. 
early in the debate, what would the peo- 
ple say, if. they were to be told what and 
what powers were to be withheld from 
the Regent ? He would ask on the other 
hand, what would be the sentiments of 
the people, generous and loyal as they 
are, if it was possible to take their opinions 


_ asto the quantity of enjoyment, of ease, 


and even of splendour that should be left 
to their King in his distress ?—They would 
answer with acclamation—leave it all— 
act as. men no less wise than yourselves 
acted 22 years ago, and protect to the ut- 
most your Sovereign, who is disabled by 
the hand of Heaven from protecting him- 
self. He (Mr. A.) had heard it too asked 
that night, and he was ashamed of the 
question, what had a King to do with 
splendour, who was reduced by illness to 
a state of incapacity ? He would refer 
such gentlemen for an answer to the 
never-to-be-forgotten opinions expressed 
on this subject, of a noble lord (lord 
Grenville) 22 years ago. He had stated, 
and most justly, that the very incapacity 
from such a cause was an additional reason, 
so long as it continued, for maintaining 
the splendour of Royalty. Why? be- 
cause his Majesty being withdrawn from 
the eyes of his subjects, the pageantry with 
which he was surrounded presented to 
them a constant teminder that they had 
still aking on the throne who might 
shortly ‘be restored to the exercise .of his 
authority, 

If, said Mr. Addington, I had a mind 
so vulgar, as I am sure belongs to no man 
in this House, if I had an intellect so poor. 
and so.degraded, as to be caught by the 
novelty, or dazzled by the possible splen- 
dowr of an approaching Regency; if I 
was one of those, if any such here are, 
who, wearied and satiated with the tire- 
some, monotonous uniformity of the unva- 
ried blessings of a most paternal reign of 
more than 50 years, even panted fora 
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change, still, asa Member of Parliament, ; 
sitting in deliberation on this most afilict- 


-ing occasion, I should be ashamed to be 


found shrinking from any atom of the 
sacred duty imposed upon me to maintain 
inviolate the rights, to secure an unem- 
barvassed restoration to the exercise of the 
Royal functions ; and, above all, to cherish 
and preserve the comforts and all the ex, 
ternal means which command respect, of 
our beloved Sovereign: I would give 
liberally to the representative ; but would 
be no party toany measure that tended to 
diminish the ease, or to abate the lustre of 
the principal—Mr, A. could only add, 
that in the present perplexed state of the 
question, if he was asked how he should 
vote, his short answer must be—that he 
really could not tell. He believed there 
were but few gentlemen in the House 
who were not at that time in the same 
predicament. He warmly approved of 
the suggestion of his hon. friend behind 
him (Mr. Wilberforce) to take a few hours 
to weigh more fully the several proposi- 
tions ‘before the Committee, in which 
there would be no inconvenience, as the 
House must necessarily meet the following 
day. For his own part he should cer- 
tainly be a supporter of that, which should 
be found to trench the least on the com- 
forts, to. be the least likely to affect the 
peace of mind, and to- leave the most of 
the trappings of Royalty tothe Sovereign, 
which were given for the most.beneficial 
purposes ; and the diminution of which 
might be attended with more serious con- 
sequences than the House might perhaps 
be aware of, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
the difference of opinion which existed 
among those gentlemen who had spoke, 
must be felt as furnishing some excuse. for 
his failing to frame the clause so as to 
please every one. He begged to correct 
a mistake of a right hon. gent. (Mr. Pon- 
sonby) who had understood him to say 
that his proposition was what he conceived 
was desired by the Committee. What he 
had said was, that he had, left a blank in 
which gentlemen might insert what should 
be right in the eye of the Committee ; but 
when he came to propose with what that 
blank should be filled up, he stated what 
he himself thought it ought to be filled up 
with, still keeping in view the former de- 
cision of the Committee. | Ii had been said 
that the proposition he had submitted to 
them was at variance with the arguments 
he had made use of, This he could not 
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help. He had been driven to it by the 
sentiments of the majority of a former 
night ; and after the decisions to which 
he alluded, he could not think of bringing 
a proposition exactly the same. He 
begged to assure his hon. and learned friend 
(Mr. Adam,) that when he had laughed in 
the course of his speech, that it was out 
of no disrespect to him, but he acknow- 
ledged his proposition did excite in him 
some mirth when he talked of clearing the 
way, ashis plan went to clear his (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s) plan quite 
out of the way, without giving it its turn 
in common with the other propositions be- 
fore the House. This, to., was to be ef- 
fected in a very convenient way; to 
make tworight hon. gentlemen meet, who 
differed quite as much from each other as 
he did from both. He then proceeded to 
take a view of the proposition of the right 
hon. gent. than which, he really thought 
one more extravagant could hardly be 
submitted to them. They all knew there 
were three great officers in his Majesty’s 
Household, the Lord Steward, the Master 
of the Horse, and the Groom of the Stole, 
could any thing be more extravagant than 
a proposition to place the Groom of the 
Stole at the head of the whole? Could 


any thing that could be proposed be more 


unlikely to produce the effect which he 
desired, than a proposition which went to 
make the Groom of the Stole responsible 
for the acts of the servants of the Lord 
Chamberlain? Nothing could be more 
extrayagant, and he confidently hoped his 
own proposition would be preferred to one 


so impracticable in itself. His right hon. 


friend’s plan appeared to him more reason- 
able, though he could not agree to that. 
He thought it unfair to place the Queen 
in a situation in which she must carve out 

art of the establishment as she desired 
for herself. According to his own plan, 
the Lords and Gentlemen of the Bed- 
chamber would remain as they were, and 
the same statements would be made to 
the public respecting the state of his Ma- 
yesty’s health as at present. It was not 
his intention that there should be but three 
monthly accounts of his Majesty’s health. 
If they looked at the Bill, it would be seen, 
that the Council were to be assembled so 
often to inquire into the real state of the 
King’s health. The sentiments of his 
noble friend under the gallery had great 
weight with him as to principle. On a 
permanent establishment, the evils likely 
to result from her Majesty’s not having 


power to remove any Officer, might be 
great, but the evils which they anticipated 
might be borne under a temporary ar. 
rangement. If the arrangement proposed 
were for her Majesty’s life, he should cer. 
tainly think that the power of removin 
the Officers of the Household ought to be 
given, though he did not feel it necessa; 
at present. ‘The plan of the noble lord 
was, that the inferior officers should be 
attached to her Majesty, while the sy. 
perior ones were transferred tothe Regent, 
Of all the plans beside his own he thought 
that the best. There was, however, a great 
difference between him and his noble 
friend, a difference which he was of 
opinion could never be done away. The 
noble lord thought it was expedient ‘and 
necessary to come now to a final arrange. 
ment. He (the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer) thought they ought not at pre- 
sent to give any power which was to be 
permanent. At present they wanted in- 
formation on the subject; which want 
must be felt throughout the period of their 
sitting, and therefore their decision on the 
subject ought not to be final. On these 
grounds he came round to his original — 
proposition, which was, that her Majesty 
should controul over those parts of the 
Household which had a controul over the 
inferior parts. On this question he now 
left the Committee to decide, giving it as 
his opinion that the words proposed to be 
left out for the Amendment, ought not to 
be omitted. 

Mr. Ponsonby said that the right hon. | 
gent. had very naturally bestowed his 
approbation, first upon his own plan, and 
next upon that which most resembled it, 
namely, that of the noble lord. The right 
hon. gent. said, that the proposition sub- 
mitted by him (Mr. Ponsonby) would» 
have the effect of overturning and disor- 
dering the whole of the Household. It 
did not do this. . If the right hon. gentle- 
man’s plan should be adopted, the whole 
patronage of the Household would be 
transferred to the Queen, with the excep- 
tion of two offices, This plan gave the 
Queen what by the Resolutions of the two 
Houses she was not entitled to have. He 
himself, on the contrary, contended that 
this patronage should be divided between 
the Regent and the Queen, The question 
before the Committee was, whether the 
House was prepared to give the Queen 
the whole Household, with the exception 
of the two offices, or whether they will ad- 
hereto the spiritof the Resolution; that 
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the question; there was no blinking 
bx pate gp ae should even a length of 
two days be taken up in penning proper 
enactments for that purpose, the time would 
not be ill bestowed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no in- 
tention of troubling the House farther on 
the subject, but there was such a radical 
misconception of his proposition in what 
the right hon. gent. had stated, that he 
could not let it pass without remark. The 
right hon. gent. said, that with the excep- 
tion of the two offices, the whole patron- 
age of the Household was in her Majesty. 
The right hon. gent. forgotthe Lord Cham- 
berlain, the Master of the Horse, the 
Equerries, &c. ; and how could it be said 
that her Majesty had the controul over 
those, whom she had no power to turn out 
from any of these offices. 

* Mr. Ponsonby said, that he would take 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s own 
explanation. He had himself used pa- 


_tronage too vaguely, and he might have 


added controul;. for the Bill gave the 
whole controul to her Majesty; so that 
between patronage and controul she had 
the whole management of the Household. 
The question being loudly called for, 
strangers were excluded. The Committee 
divided on Mr. Canning’s Amendment, 
when there appeared, for it, 
160 
184 
Majority against the Amendment 24 
A second division took place on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Amend- 
ment, in the way he wished to have the 
blanks filled up in the Clause, when there 
appeared, 
AYES QOD 
NOES 182 
Majority 27 
Mr. Ponsonby then moved, “ That the 
Lord Steward of the Houshold be under 
the direction of the Prince Regent :” 
AYES 177 
Majority against the Amendment 27 
Mr, Ponsonby then moved, “ That the 
Master of his Majesty’s Buck-hounds be 
under the direction of the Prince Regent :” 
which was also negatived by 22; the 
numbers being, 
AYES 180 
. The House then resumed, and the Chair- 
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man reported progress, and asked leave to 
sit again.—Adjourned at half pas. two 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, January 18, 

(Recency Bit.) The order of the day 
for further considering the Regency Bill 
was read. The House resolved itself into 
a Committee on the said Bill. Mr. 
Lushington in the chair. The Chairman 
having read the clause for appointing the 
Council of the Queen, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose and 
stated, that before he proceeded to name 
the persons as fit and proper to be ap- 
pointed on the Council of her Majesty, 
it would be necessary that he should say 
a few words in explanation of the former 
proceedings in this particular respect. On 
the occasion of the Regency in 1788, it 
had been judged expedient to name the 
councillors ; not designating simply their 
official capacity, but with the prediction 
of their names. In this manner were 
named the two archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, lord Thurlow, then Chancellor, 
lord Kenyon, then Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench; together with the Lord 
‘Chamberlain of the Houshold for the time 
being, and also the Master of the Horse, 
and the Groom of the Stole. With refer- 
ence therefore to that precedent, he should 
propose, that the twa archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York, by name; John lord 
Eldon, Lord High Chancellor; Edward 
lord Ellenborough, Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, should be of her Majesty’s 
Council. With respect to the Lord Cham- 
berlain for the time being, the Committee 
must be aware that the office was at pre- 
sent vacant, and that it had been settled 
yesterday that it should remain so ; there- 
fore it became necessary (on the supposi- 
tion that the former plan would meet with 
the concurrence of the Committee) that 
the deficiency occasioned by the absence 
of this person should be supplied. ‘The 
right hen. gent. conceived that the bill of 
1788 was defective in this particular: that 
in the appointment of the Council, the 
Committee of that day had not nominated 
any one of that Council who held a seat 
in this House. To remedy the defect in 
the present instance, he thought would be 
wise, by introducing a member of parlia- 
ment." Without meaning to throw any © 
-imputation or blame upon the future coun- 
cillors of her Majesty, it would be obvious 
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to the Committee that the having some 
person who could, from time to time, state 
to the House, if necessary, an account of 
the proceedings of the Council, would be 
‘a desirable object. With this view he 
should propose the Master of the Rolls, 
an individual whom the Committee, he was 
satisfied, could not object to, either on 
account of his station, or the respectability 
Of his character. In making these appoint- 
menis, it must be observed, that the Coun- 
cil would be constituted from the names 
of the persons composing the same, and 
not from their official situations, because 
it was very possible that the duties of the 
Queen, in regard to the care of his Ma- 
jesiy, might continue for a longer period 
than the Houshold, and it was necessary 
that the arrangement made in the first in- 
stance with respect to the Council should 
not be disannulled. The names of the 
other councillors would be the earl of 
Winchelsea, the duke of Montrose, and the 
earl.of Aylesford. 

''Mr. Whitbread wished the right hon. 
gent. to inform the Cemmittee, why he 
proposed that the Council should be con- 
stituted rather by names than by official 
Signatures? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that with reference to the arrangement in 
_ the Houshojd under her Majesty, that was 
“only to-coutinue for twelve months ; 
therefore, if any alieration should take 
piace at the end of that time, and the of- 
ficers should not’ be continued, of course 
the Council of her Majesty would be dis- 
arraiged and incomplete. It was better, 
therefore, that it should be as proposed by 
him, until it was seen whether parliament 
would fix the limitation permanently. ~ 

Mr. Adam said, it appeared to him ex- 
traordinary that the right hon. gent. had 
not nominated any one of the royal family 
on that Council. Did he mean to name 
any cone? If not, he wished to name one. 

he Chancellor of the Exchequer had fol- 
lowed the precedent of 1788, in which he 
did not find any of the royal family. Nor 
did it occur to him for that reason to ask 
any of the royal persons his wishes on the 
subject. 

Lord George Cavendish conceived that 
many persons thought it right that some 
one of the royal family should be of the 
Council, and as his‘ royal highness the 
duke of York was the next in succession 
to the Regent, he should propose that 
royal person to be one of her Majesty’s 


councillors. He knew of no reason why 
d 


his royal highness should be excluded. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 

that if it was proper to introduce’ that 

royal person, his name should precede | 


those he had proposed. The Chairmag 
then put the question, “ That the blank 
be filled up with the name of his royal 
highness the duke of York ?” 

Mr. Secretary Ryder perfectly agreed 
that, if it was proper to have the duke of 
York on her Majesty’s Council, the name 
of his royal highness should precede al 
the others; but feeling, as he did, that it 
was extremely objectionable to have any 
of the royal famiiy on that Council, he 
should vote against the mution. It wag 
almost neediess, the right hon. Secretary 
observed, for him to state the grounds of 
his objection. It was certainly very na 
tural that her Majesty should wish to have 
the advice of those next in blood to her; 
but it was unnecessary that they should 
be on the Council, for her Majesty was in. 
the daily habit of seeing them, and might _ 
consequently receive any advice out of 
the Council which they were inclined to 
give. In the first place, it was improper 
that the dake of York should be on the 
Council, because he had a strong constitu. 
tional objection that any of the royal fa- 
mily should hold an office of trust or re- 
sponsibility unless strong and valid rea. 
sons were adduced to the House for it, 
(Hear! hear!) Would any man deny that 
circumstances might occur in which a 
member of the Council of the royal family 
might be called upon for advice in which 
his own interest was concerned. That 
was a strong reason for the objection. It 
was desirable that the Council should be 
composed of persons ready to give the 
most impartial and unbiassed advice. And 
was not the duke of York admitted to have » 
a most afiectionate and dutiful regard for 
his royal Father? Had it not been already 
decided that the Regent was the most im- 
proper person to have the care of the King’s 
person? That objection was upon parlia- 
mentary grounds: the objection equally 
applied to the duke of York or any of the 
branches of the royal family entitled to 
the successjon to the throne. The right 
hon. Secretary stated, that a similar mo- 
tion had been made in 1788, and rejected. 

Mr. Ponsonby did not think that the 
right hon. gent. was correct in the last 
statement he had made. He did not think 
that any Committee would have rejected 


‘a proposition similar to the one’ made by 


the noble lord. The right hon. gent. had 
stated, that it was objectionable to appoint 


\ 
| 


_ esponsibility, and yet the right hon. 


y of the royal family to offices of trust or 
responsibility ; he (Mr. Ponsonby), how- 
ever, could not forget that this same royal 
rgon held an office of great trust and 


ent. at that time raised no sort of objec- 
fion, on constitutional or other grounds. 
With respect to the objection on account | 
ofthe affectionate regard and duty of the 
royal duke to his Majesty, why, his Ma- 
jesty must indeed be in a very unfortunate 
situation, and different frgm all-other fa- 
thers, if the affectionate attentions and 
segards of his children were té ‘operate as 
bars to seclude them from the care of his 
royal person. If the advice of any of the 
royal family might be obtained by her 
Majesty, without their being appointed 
on the council, she would have it where 
it could be of no effect or consequence. 
He flattered himseif the Committee would 
not see any just grounds for excluding the 
al duke ; on the contrary, he thought 
it would be most proper. and politic to 
have all his Majesty’s sons (with the ex- 
ception of the Regent) on the council, as 
affording to the eyes of Europe a proof of 
the unanimity between them and the na- 
tion. To reject the motion would be 
doing little less than holding them out as 
deficient in those virtues which the nation 
knew they possessed. 
* Mr. Secretary Ryder denied that he had 
said that it was not desirable to have any 
of the roval family in places of trust or 
responsibility gratuitously. When the 
royal person, the object of the motion, 
was in power, he had not forborne to’ bear 
his humble testimony to the admirable 
qualities and extreme industry of the Com- 
mander in Chief. He had from various 
military quarters gained the knowledge 
of the very handsome conduct of his royal 
highness, and of the respect which the 
army entertained for him. He hardly 
expected such an attack from the right 
hon, gent. 

Mr. C. Wynn conceived the objection 
-~ Aaa could not apply to the Duke of 

ork. 

The motion was then put and nega- 
tived. 

The Chanceilor of the Exchequer then 
proposed to fill up the first blank with the 
name of « Charles Manners, Archbishop 
ofCanterbury.” 

_ Mr. Sheridan objected to the introduc- 
tion of the first name. Notwithstanding 
all that the right hon. gent. had before de- 
scribed of the structure of the precedent of 
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1788, of which was ‘so. fond, as being 
all that human wisdom could devise, he 
did not imagine that the right hon. gent. 
could have ventured to carry his attach- 
ment so far, as to propose the insertion of 
names rather than official situations. The 
right hon. gent. had now, .it seemed, dis- 
covered, that in addition to the clerical 
errors in this famous Bill, it was not that 
rand structure which his imagination had 
fondly pictured—there was some more 
nonsense in it. Among other defects, it 
was (liscovered that there was no member 
of parliament in the council, and in order 
toremedy that defect, the right hon. gent. 
proposed his hofiour the Master of the 
Rolls, wishing, no doubt, to havea super- 
abundance of law in the councils of her - 
Majesty. Without meaning to speak in 
terms of disrespect of the Masterof the 
Rolls, whom all must allow was a person 
of the most exalted character, he must be 
allowed to say, that in his opinion, there 
was too much of law already im the coun- 
cils of her Majesty, and it could not be 
denied that law was an ingredient the least 
necessary there. It would have been 
more respectful to the House of Commons, 
if the right hon. gent. had named the 
Speaker of the House to fill the chasm, 
Looking to the precedent of 1788, he 
must say, that the whole of that proceed- 
ing was applicable to persons and not 
principles, and consequently highly ob- 
jectionable. He would not speak with 
disrespect of the memory of Mr. Pitt, but 
he must declare that persons were the 
objects of that minister for appointing his 
Majesty’s Councils, and not principles. 
There was this monstrous absurdity in the 
Bill of 1788, thatthe King’s recovery 
might be announced or not. He could 
not avoid noticing the rapturous applause 
with which the gentlemen behind the 
right hon. gent. cheered the recommenda- 
tion which that right hon. gent. gave him- _ 
self, in order to fill the Prince Regent 
with the idea that he was the best minister 
he could have. He could not help ad- 
miring the very handsome character for 
honesty, ability, and fidelity which he 
was entitled to from serving his royal fa- 
ther; and he could not avoid in conse- 
quence, observing that the ambition of the 
right hon. gent. was to remain in the 
service of his royal highness. “ Take me,” 
said the right hon. gent., «I am the fittest 
person to manage your affairs ; select me 
as your minister.” The cheering, there- 
fore, was not extraordinary, considering 
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that the right hon. gent. had made sobrisk 
and eloquent a canvass, He would bring 
the right hon. gent. to the test of his sin- 
cerity of attachment to the Prince. Would 
the right hon. gent. agree to the motion 
he should conclude with, and instead of 
names insert the titles of the officers? If 
he would not consent, then he must de- 
clare that the right hon. gent. was casting 
‘the most foul and unmerited reproach and 
suspicion on the Prince. Was the Prince 
so profligate as not to be trusted ? Did 
the ages hon. gent. suppose, that in case 
any of these great persons, viz. the Arch- 
bishops, or the Chancellor, or Chief Jus- 
tice of the Bench, should die, that his 
royal highness would appoint successors 
not of the most distinguished character in 
oint of talents and virtues? The right 
on. gent. concluded with moving, to 
leave out the name of “ Charles Manners.” 
It then was to stand, “ the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for the time being.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
should consider himself very unfortunate 
if he could not defend himself on the new 
. ground upon which he was attacked. In 
expressing his approbation of the prece- 
dent of 1788, he had never stated his in- 
tention of following it with a degrading 
and servile adherence. The right hon. 
gent. had recently given a_highly- 
coloured description of the state of parties 
at that period, but had since somewhat 
altered the picture. But although the 
candour of the right hon. gent. in con- 
demning both sides was to be admired, 
and although his account of that party, 
«* quorum pars magna fuit,”’ must be con- 
sidered as coming from authority, it did 
not follow that the same credit was due to 
his description of the other. With respect 
to the question before the Committee, the 
principle on which the Prince was ex- 
cluded from the custody of the King, was 
equally applicable to the Duke of York, 
though not precisely in the same degree. 
The test, as the right hon. gentleman 
termed it, which he had put him to, he 
disregarded ; and trusted, that it would 
never impeach the sincerity of that respect 
which he felt for the dignified and reserved 
manner in which his royal highness had 
conducted himself on this melancholy oc- 
-¢asion.. But if it was proper that he him- 
self (the Prince) should not have the cus- 
tody of his Majesty, he did not see how it 
was proper that he should have the right 
of nomination to that trust. 
Mr. Sheridan denied, that he had uttered 
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any accusation against the persons with 
whem he had long acted. He had mere] 
observed, that there had been in 178% too 
much intemperance of debate on all sides: 
but with respect to the conduct of the 
minister of that day, his opinion had al. 
ways been clear and decisive. Mr. Pitt 
openly declared that his measure was 
built upon principles applicable to persons, 
and that it was the Prince’s probable ad. 
visers against whom he desired to esta. 
blish barriers. ‘The right hon. gent. had, — 
in effect, admitted his argument, he had 
stated the measure to be one of precaution, 
and he (Mr. S.) would not scruple to pro- 
nounce it a wanton suspicion, and a foul 
distrust of his royal highness. ee 
Mr. Whitbread observed, that the at. 
tempt of the minister was one that might 
have appalled a mind of a smaller size, 
He had brought the charge against his 
right hon, frierid of having attacked and 
betrayed those with whom he had for 
many years concurred in public life. 
The right hon. gent. seemed to forget, 
that he, himself, on a former day had de. 
scribed the proceedings of 1788 as having 
been disgraced by < factious heat,’ and en- 
deavoured to take advantage of a similar 
expression coming from that side of the 
House. He had thought proper to turn 
his arms against the conciliating neutrals, 
in preference to the hostile belligerent. 
Now, to come to the question at issue, 
which was, whether the appointment to 
the situation of one of’ the council to the 
Queen should apply to the place or to 
the person? Taking this as applied to 
lord E!lenborough, for instance, he should 
say, that he did not think that the ap- 
pointment should apply to him nominatim, 
but to the office. If he was worthy of 
being Chief Justice, he was equally wor- 
thy of the trust; and it was to attribute 
unworthy motives and unworthy conduct. 
to the Prince of Wales, to imagine that 
he would appoint to such an office, any 
other person but one fully qualified from 
his character and previous situation and 
respectability, to assure the public that , 
he should also be worthy of such a trust as 
that of member of the Queen’s council. 
Gentlemen talked of the duke of York, or 
any of the royal family, being interested 
persons, and therefore not fit to be ap- 
ointed of the council; but must not 
ords Aylesford, Winchelsea, &c. not feel 
themselves more interested if to be irre- 
movable? When such a bill as. this ap- 
peared on the Statute book, must it not 
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esteemed an imputation on the Prince of 
Wales, that such clauses as the present 
were deemed necessary to be introduced 
before any trust could be reposed in him? 

Mr. Adam conceived this to be one of 
the most important parts of the Bill, ex- 
cept that clause which had been already 
objected to by his hon. and learned friend 
(sir S. Romilly). It did not go so much 
to what should be the rights of the Re- 
gent, but what they should put on record, 
as to what was their opinion of the Prince 
of Wales, signifying it to be this, that he 
would not appoint proper persons to fill 

the highest legal and religious situations 
in the country, but would select those who 
would be subservient to his own vile pur- 

oses. It would go to infer, that his royal 
Fighness would not select men to fill those 

important situations on account of the ex- 
cellency of their character, but for the 
purpose of a job. When a person was to 
be appointed to fill the situation of Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, was it not 
natural to suppose that the fittest person 
was to be selected? Was it not natural 
that the same course would be observed 
inthe church? And if the members of 
this council were to be composed of the 
persons holding those situations for the 
time being, was it not naturally to be in- 
ferred that such were the fittest persons 
of whom this council could possibly con- 
sist? To infer that, though in general 
this might be the case, it would not be so 
in the present instance, was to throw out 
asuspicion against those who might be 
the Regent’s advisers, or against the Re- 
gent himself. 

Mr. Herbert supported the motion of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Johnstone thought the House justified 
in guarding against the Regent having the 
appointment of any of the members of 
the council of Regency. The Chancellor, 
however, being an officer removeable at 
pleasure, he saw no objection to the omis- 
sion of the name of the present Lord 
Chancellor, as well as of that of the Lord 
Chancellor for the time being. 

Mr, Adam agreed, that there was a dif- 
ference between the Lord Chancellor and 
the other officers mentioned, who were not 
Temoveable. By naming as members of 


the council those high officers who were 


not removeable, the question wauld be 
taken out of the public observation; and 
it would not appear on record as it now 
did, that there was a suspicion that the Re- 
gent could be supposed capable of ap- 
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pointing counsellors from the basest of all 
motives, or of not dismissing such, if he 
should unhappily have the misfortune 
once to appoint them. 

Mr. Marryatt supported the original 
motion, on the grounds stated by the right 
hon, mover—that it had been deemed in- 
expedient to place the guardianship of 
the sovereign in the Regent; that this , 
was acontingency on that appointment, 
and consequently must be supported in 
the same way. 

Sir S. Romilly observed, that the gen- 
tleman opposite seemed to suppose that 
the Regent, in the event of any of the four 
great offices mentioned in the clause be- 
coming vacant, would, in filling them up, 
overlook all the great qualities which were 
necessary in the individuals to be appoint- 
ed to them, and would consider only whe- 
ther those individuals would be subser- 
vient to his wishes in her Majesty’s coun- 
cil. If his right hon. friend persisted in 
following precedents, let him follow the 
precedents of the 24th of George II. and 
the 5th of George III. and not the in- . 
choate precedent of 1789. In-the two 
former cases, the members of the council 
of Regency were appointed not by name 
but by office. He was sure that it was not 
the intention of his right hon. friend to 
insult the Prince of Wales; but it was 
the interest of all to take care that his 
royal highness’s character should be sup- 
ported. If the clause should pass, as it 
“originally stood, the public would suppose 
that the legislature suspected his royal 
highness of being capable of raising an 
individual to the rank of an Archbishop, 
or a Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, not because he was eminent for 
his piety or his learning, but because he 
was capable of prostituting himself to the 
most scandalous purposes. He repeated 
his recommendation to his right hon. 
friend to.be guided by the spirit of the 
precedent which he had described. 

The Attorney General could not refrain 
from disclaiming on his own part the ca- 
lumny, that it was intended to do any 
thing disrespectful by his royal highness 
the Prince of Wales. It was impossible 
that any man who deliberately considered 
the provisions of the bill could be of that 
opinion. The principle on which the 
present clause proceeded ‘was founded on 
the original principle, and admitted by 
all, that the Regent ought not to be the 
guardian of the King’s persen. It neces- 
sarily followed as an extension of that 
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principle, that the Regent ought. not to 
appoint those who were to. be the guar- 
dians of the King’s person. This propo- 
sition did not arise from the slightest dis- 
trust of his royal highness personally, but 
from the principle that no Regent should 
ever possess such a power. As to the 
precedents adduced by-his hon. and learn- 
ed friend, they were not at all applicable 
in the present instance, for those prece- 
dents referred to councils of Regency, 
who were invested with political powers, 
and who had nothing whatever to do with 
the care of the royal person. 

Sir S. Romilly said he had been misun~ 
derstood by his hon. and learned friend. 
He did nat say that in two instances al- 
luded to by him, the councils had the cus- 
tody of the royal person entrusted to them. 
He only cited them to shew that there the 
councils were trusted officially, not indi- 
vidually, and that the whole security the 
country had in appointing them who had 
been selected by the Regent himself to fill 
the first offices in the state, was merely be- 
cause they were persons in high official 
situations; and because it was less proba- 
ble there should be found such servile mi- 
nions in the hands of a Regent, than if 
they were individuals holding no official 
situations of trust in the country. 

It was then moved as an Amendment to 
the question, That the first part of the 
blank be filled up with the name of 
« Charles lord archbishop of Canter- 
bury,’ that the word “ Charles” be 
omitted, and the words “for the time 
being,” be added. The original mo- 
tion, however, was put and carried with- 
out. a division—Similar amendments 
were moyed on putting the other names, 
Edward archbishop of York; James duke 
of Montrose, George earl of Winchelsea, 
Heneage lord Aylesford, Edward lord 
Ellenborough, and Sir William Grant; but 
the original motions were all agreed to.— 
Mr. Sheridan withdrew his opposition to 
the name of John lord Eldon, which was 
accordingly agreed to. He submitted that 
once every three months was not suffi- 
ciently frequent for the meetings of the 
council. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
these were only meant to be stated meet- 
ings. The council themselves might meet 
at.other times when they found it conye- 
nient. 

Mr. Sheridan observed, that the acts to 
be done by the Prince as Regent were. to 
be signed G. R. per G. P. Rt, but the ap- 
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pointments even of members of the coun. 
cil were to be made in the name of the 
Queen herself. Would it not be more pro. 
per that he should also seem to act for the 

ing, and to sign the appointments , 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought ! 
this unnecessary, or rather absurd, as these 
were appointments which could only. be 
made by the Queen, and never could be 
made by the King, becoming unnecessary 
the moment of his Majesty’s recovery, 

Upon the reading of the Clause making 
provision for filling up.the Queen’s Coun- 
cil, in case any of those named in the Bill 
should decline the trust, or resign, 

Sir S. Romilly observed, that as one great 
cause of the appointment of these persons, 
was the security for the due performance 
of the trust derived from their high official 
Situations, it appeared objéctionable that 
they should be allowed to decline or resign 
at their pleasure. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
it might possibly happen that some of them 
might find this charge inconvenient, with 
respect to their other duties, and therefore 
it would be rather harsh to make the charge 
imperative upon them. 

Mr. Sheridan suggested, that as the 
Queen had the power of supplying vacan- 
cies in the council, as well as in the offices 
of the household, the signature should be 
G. R. by C. R. in order to preserve: the 
appearance of doing every thing in the 
name of his Majesty. 

Mr. Adam, reverting to the signatare of 
the Prince of Wales as Regent, stated that 
he had communicated to his royal high- 
ness the opinion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Lord Chancellor, that 
any signature which would answer the pur- 
pose, and would be agreeable to his royal » 
highness, would be willingly agreed to, 
In. consequence of this he had to mention, 
that it would be desirable that the signa- 
ture should be as short as possible. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
if effectual, the shorter the better; but 
they must take care to obviate scruples, 
such as those of Mr. Larpent.. ; 

Mr. Whitbread hoped the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer did not mean to speak 
slightingly of Mr. Larpent for bis conduct 
with regard. to the Seal.(Mr. Perceval 
Certainly not), There was no doubt, 
however, that the act of the legislature 
must obviate every scruple. 

Mr. Adam thought, that according-to the 
act, as it.stood at present, the Prince. would 
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have to sign “ G. R. by G. P.R.” — This 
would be very inconvenient, considering 
the numerous papers which the Prince 
would have to sign. He presumed that 
G. P. R. would be sufficient. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ac- 
quiesced. 

Mr. Sheridan remarked, that though the 
Queen was empowered to fill up the va- 
cancies in her council, there was nothing 
to render this obligatory. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed, 
that after the words “ it shall be lawful for 


_ the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty,” 


there should be inserted the words, “ and 
her Majesty is hereby required.” 
The Clause, as amended, was agreed to. 
On the Clause containing the Oath to be 
taken by the members of the Queén’s 
council. Mr. Sheridan proposed, that in 
addition to the matters on which they 
were to advise her Majesty, the words 
« and as to the resumption of the personal 
exercise of the royal authority by his Ma- 
jesty,” should be inserted in the Oath.— 
This was agreed to, and the Clause passed, 
as amended. 
~ In the next Clause, touching the duty of 
the Queen and Council to declare the state 
of his Majesty’s health, Mr. Whitbread 
proposed, that they should be empowered 
to examine the Physicians on oath. Mr. 
Perceval thought that they should not 
only have that power, but that they should 
have the power of ascertaining the state of 
his Majesty’s health, by every other 
means. Mr. Whitbread thought that the 
duty of examining the Physicians on oath, 
should be mandatory. Mr. Perceval 
thought this unnecessary. They were 
responsible, and would not neglect it. The 
Clause, thus amended, was agreed to. 
Upon the Clauses regulating the mode 
by which his Majesty should resume the 
personal exercise of the royal authority, 
Lord Milton felt it his duty to state his 
objections to the proposed mode. How- 
ever ungracious such an assertion might be 


considered, he declared, that, in his opi-- 


nion, a more solemn mode of determining 
his -Majesty’s restoration to health, and 
one more public and more satisfactory to 
the country, ought to be adopted. If it 
was necessary that his Majesty’s illness 
should be substantiated in the most solemn 
manner before the measure now in pro- 
gress was instituted, he thought it equally 
necessary that his Majesty’s recovery 
should be substantiated in as solemn a 
manner before the operation of the mea- 
VOL, XVII. 
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sure should determine. By the Bill it ap- 
peared to him, that his Majesty was put 
completely into the hands of her Majesty 
and the Council, and however unbounded 
the confidence which he might entertain in 
those persons, he thought the tranquillity 
of the public mind required that they 
should not be vested with such extensive 
powers. By the three clauses of the Bill, 
it was impossible that his Majesty could 
resume the royal authority until the resto- 
ration of his health was certified by the 
Queen and Council to the Privy Council. 
His Majesty was then authorised under his 
royal Sign Manual, to call together a por- 
tion (chosen by himself) of the Privy 
Council, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether or not the recovery was complete. 
He objected, first, to the power given to 
the Queen and Council; and then to the 
provision that his Majesty should summon 
only a part of the Privy Council. To the 
whole of this complicated machinery he 
had a great dislike, and he thought that the 
ultimate investigation by which the com- 
plete recovery of his Majesty was to be 
ascertained; had better take place in Par- 
liament. 

Mr. Fuller did not know what the noble 
lord meant by machinery. What would 
the noble lord have done ? What did he 
wish ? Did not the bill go on in ali its 
stages, according to the rule by which it 
had Leen so accurately and nicely debated 
ona former occasion? If the bill was 
founded on the precedent established by 
one of the wisest men that ever lived, why 
not keep it regulated by his understanding, 
and by his comprehensive mind? He 
should, perhaps, have thought with the 
noble lord that an examination of the 
physicians by parliament would be better 
than an examination of them by the Privy 
Council, were it not that in the latter 
case they would be examined on oath, 
which in the former they would not. It 
might be said that by this observation he 
imputed to those gentlemen a disposition 
to say thatto which they would not swear. 
Far fromit; but in this case the House 
ought to be governed by great philoso- 
phical principles (A laugh). Gentlemen 
might laugh at that, but those were the 
principles on which the measure proceed- 
ed. It was a philosophical prifciple which 
restrained the House from appointing the 


Heir Apparent to the Crown as the guar 
dian of the King’s person, and which in- 
duced them to prefer the appointment of 
persons who could not beunduly influenced. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply 
to the noble lord, observed that the noble 
lord seemed to think that because the pre- 
sent measure originated in a parliamentary 
inquiry, the Regency ought not to be 
suspended but on a parliamentary inquiry. 
But there was a considerable difference 
in the two cases. That which was easy in 
the one would be difficult in the other. 
The Committee must recollect this im- 
portant distinction, namely, that the mea- 
sure proposed to the two Houses of Par- 
liament, was to divest his Majesty, for a 
time, of the whole of the royal authority. 
Tt was impossible that they could consent 


_ to this, without ascertaining in the most 


complete manner, that the case was one 
which authorised their interference. But 
with regard tothe resumption, his Majesty 
was entitled to resume the royal authority 
the moment that his health was re-es- 
tablished. It was his intention, however, 
to propose an Amendment to the clause, 
which, in his opinion, was defective, inso- 
much as it did not contain any provision, 
authorising his Majesty to interpose him- 
self on the subject,.and to institute an in- 
quiry into the state of hishealth. By the 
clause, the Queen had the power of as- 
sembling the Council—by the Amendment 
introduced at the suggestion of the right 
hon. gent. opposite, the Council had the 
power of assembling themselves—to these 


‘provisions he thought ought to be added 


one by which the Council should be di- 
rected to assemble on the requisition of 
his Majesty. He stated this on principle, 
and not from the slightest doubt of the 
readiness of her Majesty to assemble the 
Council, or of the readiness of the Council 
to assemble themselves, should happily 
an occasion demand such a proceeding. 
Nor was it by any means his intention by 
this Amendment, to ere his Majesty the 
means of getting rid of the Regency in 
auy other way than by an investigation 
by the Privy Council ; but only to enable 
his Majesty himself to put in motion that 
investigation. With respect to the re- 


‘sumption being founded on a parliamen- 


tary inquiry, such a provision would be 
attended with great inconveniences. If 
parliament were not assembled, they must 
be called together. A considerab‘e time 
must intervene, before they could meet. 
He allowed, that in point of form, parlia- 
ment, if prorogued, might be summoned in 
14 days on a pressing emergency ; but 


_ would 14 days suffice for assembling such 


@ parliament as would satisfy the object 
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of the noble lord ? The bill provided, that 
the circumstances of the resumption of 
the royal authority should be submitted to 
parliament, immediately after the fe. 
sumption had taken place. It looked g9 
anxiously to that subject, as to. provide 
that, in the event of a dissolution having 
taken place before the resumption, the 
members of the dissolved parliament should 
immediately meet, for the purpose of takin 
into consideration the circumstances of 
that resumption. He meant to fill up the 
blank respecting the number of the Queen’s 
Council, by whose opinion, in coincidence 
with their own, her Majesty should be au. 
thorised to notify tothe Privy Council, 
that his Majesty was restored to such a 
state of health as to be capable of resum. 
ing the personal exercise of the royal 
authority, with the word “ Four.” And 
he proposed to introduce as an Amend. 
mant, words to the following effect, “ That 
her Majesty’s Council should assemble in 
the presence of her Majesty, on his Ma 
jesty’s royal will and pleasure being sig. 
nified for that purpose.” 

Mr. Fuller repeated his objections to 
the word “ machinery,” used by the noble 
lord, and declared that he would not lend 
his hand to any machinery whatever. His 
idea was, that the House was to appoint a 
Regent, and that a Regent was not a King; 
and he contended that the precedent of 
the Revolution had been strictly followed 
in the present instance, and was infinitely 
preferable to the numerous precedents 
which an hon. and learned member (whom 
he allowed to be a very accurate and sen- 
sible man), had on a recent occasion heap- 
ed together like strings of red herrings at 
the door of an oil shop. : 

Mr. Morris pasties A that the judgment 
of both Houses of Parliament ought to be 
the sole ground on which his Majesty should 
resume the sovereign authority. In point 
of utility and propriety, it was impossible 


that a parliamentary investigation, after 


the resumption of the royal authority by 
his Majesty, could be justly compared to 
the parliamentary investigation before 
that resumption. He did not object to the 
proceeding originating in the Council. 
His objection was to the subsequent stage 
of it; and he maintained that the two 
Houses of Parliament ought to exercise 
the same discretion on the resumption of 
the royal authority as they had done on 
the suspension of it. He admitted that a 
parliamentary investigation might occa- 
sion some little delay, ‘but he was pels 
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suaded that. the inconvenience would be 
much more than counterbafanced by the 
advantages which must result from such 
a proceeding, and the impression that it 
would make on the mind of every man in 
the country that his Majesty was actually 
restored to perfect health. Such a mode 
of proceeding would also, he was con- 
yinced, be more congenial to his Majesty’s 
own feelings. How wasthe fact to be as- 
certainedin the Privy Council ? The decla- 
ration of his Majesty could not be considered 
assufficient. Was his Majesty himself to be 
examined bythe Privy Council? Inevery 

oint of view it was evident to him, that 
his Majesty would be placed ina much 
more mortifying and degrading situation, 
by an inquiry into the state of his health 
before. the Privy Council, than by such 
an inquiry before the two Houses of Par- 
liament ? Atthe same time, he must unaf- 
fectedly say, that he was aware the general 
sense of the House was not with him in 
this opinion; he should therefore abstain 
from moving any Amendment, lest that 
Amendment should be rejected, and a 
precedent be thus recorded on the Jour- 
nals, in his opinion, of the most mischiev- 
ous nature. 

Mr. Sheridan was rather at a lossto con- 
ceive what was the exact nature of the 

oposition which his noble friend, and his 
oe and learned friend who had just 
spoken, meant to support. If they con- 
tended that his Majesty ought not to re- 
sume the exercise of the royal functions 
until parliament had examined into the 
state of his health, and if they at the same 
time preposed to leave in another quarter 
the power of proroguing or dissolving 
parliament, then, unquestionably, such a 
proposition would not, on principle, be 
the best mode of paving the way for the 
easy and certain resumption of the royal 
authority by his Majesty. He perfectly 
approved of the Amendment of the right 
hon. gent. opposite, by which his Majesty 
was empowered to originate the inquiry 
into his state of health ; but he contended 
strongly against the power given to his 
Majesty to nominate the persons who were 
to enter upon the inquiry. Her Majesty, 
with the concurrence of four of her Coun- 
cil, when they conceived his Majesty’s 
health so far recovered as to be capable 
of resuming the personal exercise of the 
royal authority, were to notify that opi- 
nion to the Lord President of the Council. 
The Lord President was to summon the 
Council; For what purpose? It would 


naturally be supposed to examine into the 
fact. No such thing. They were to be 
assembled merely to register the notifica- 
tion of her Majesty and her Council. A 
second Privy Council was then to be sum- 
moned in his Majesty’s presence, consist- 
ing of any number of persons, not less 
than nine, “whom his Majesty shall name, 
and who shall be or shall have been 
members of his Majesty’s most hon. Privy 
Council, and such persons so assembled 
shall be, and be deemed to be a Privy 
Council, for the purpose hereinafter men- 
tioned.””, What was that purpose? To - 
declare, if six of the nine agreed in that: 
opinion, that his Majesty had completely 
recovered, and to put an immediate end 
to all the powers and authorities given by 
the Regency Act: Would such a pro- 
ceeding be satisfactory to the people at 
large? Unqlestionably not. If the state 
of his Majesty’s health were to be investi- 
gated at all by the Privy Council, it ought 
to be investigated by a much greater 
number of that body, and his Majesty 
ought not to be authorised to nominate the 
members who were to enter on the inves- 
tigation. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer compli- 
mented the right hon. gent. on the fair 
and candid manner in which he had 
brought his objections forward. In the 
principle of the clause itself they were 
agreed. It was proposed that when his 
Majesty and four or more of the Council 
were of opinion his Majesty was capable 
of resuming the exercise of the royal au- 
thority, that they should report that opi- 
nion to the Regent, who should immedi- 
ately call a Privy Council to whom such 
report was to be communicated. The 
right hon. gent. had complained of the 
Privy Council not being possessed of au- 
thority to inquire into the fact. He had - 
to observe that this plan was recommended, 
but as a means of recording and of regis- 
tering the report of the Queen’s Council. 
They were merely providing the means 
of announcing to the public the recovery 
of the King. Every facility ought to be 
given for doing so, and this he was con- 
vinced would be felt by no one more than 
the right hon. gent. opposite. They were 
then to decide on the mode in which the 
King should resume the royal power. As 
the King could do no wrong, some other 
responsible person must be found. It was 
therefore thought proper that six of the 
Privy Councilshould take upon themselves 
the responsibility of declaring his Majesty 
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competent to discharge the functions of 
royalty. Those members of the Privy 
Council were to be regarded as pledging 
themselves to the people, that his Majesty 
was capable of again administering the 
government of the country. It was cer- 
tain that there should be some form. laid 
down for the resuinption of power on the 
part of his Majesty, but that form ought 
to be the most simple and easy that could 
possibly be devised. Upon the whole, 
the provision as it stood was, in his opi- 
nion, as unexceptionable as it could be. 

The question was then put, and the 
Amendment carried. 

Mr. Morris stated that in the bill of 
1789, the members of the Privy Council 
to be nominated, were not to be members 
of her Majesty’s Council. This was omitted 
in the present bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
objection to the introduction of the words 
omitted. He had omitted it from an idea 
that the members of the Queen’s Council 
were most likely to be best informed on 
the subject of his Majesty’s recovery. 

The remaining clauses were gone through 
without opposition. The filling up of the 
clause relating to the pensions and salaries 
chargeable on the Privy Purse, was post- 
poned at the suggestion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, till the Report of the 
Secret Committee should be received.— 
The blank left for the trustees of his Ma- 
jesty’s private property, was filled up with 
the names of the Queen, and the Keeper 
of the Privy Purse. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought 
in a clause respecting the Droits of Ad- 
miralty, to enable the Regent to apply 
them as they were applied by the King in 
ordinary cases, from time to time, namely, 
by giving a portion of them to the captors 


_ of yessels, and applying certain sums to 


the relief of cases of hardship, with the 
advice and approbation of the Lords of the 
Treasury.— The clause was carried with- 
out opposition. 

Mr. Ponsonby observed, that the right 
hon. gent. seemed to think the bill would 
experience no further opposition. In this 
he was deceived, as he might expect the 
sense of the House would be again taken 
on its merits, on the bringing up of the 
Report, or on the third reading.’ 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no. 


objection to the sense of the House being 
so taken, He, however, presumed, that 
the right hon. gent. had no intention of 
taking the sense of the House that night, 


- 


and he must know that the Report would 
be then brought up. He conceived it 
might be the intention of the right hon, 
gent. to take the sense of the House on 
the Report being taken into further con. 
sideration. The proceedings in the other 
House rendered it unnecessary for them 
to meet on Saturday ; he intended, there. 
fore, to propose a postponement of the 
further consideration of the Report to 
Monday, availing himself of the interval 
to get it printed, that it might be taken 
into consideration with greater ease. 

Mr. Ponsonby intimated an intention of 
taking the sense of the House on the fur. 
ther consideration of the Report. 

The House then resumed; when the 
Report was brought up and ordered to be 
taken into further consideration on Mon- 
day, and to be printed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, January 21. 


[CommitTeE on Pusiic ExPENDITURE,]} 
Mr. Bankes rose and stated, that, in cons 
formity with the notice he had given on 
a former evening, he rose for the purpose 
of moving the re-appointment of the Com- 
mittee of Public Expenditure. Satisfied 
that there would be no opposition to his 
motion, he would not trouble the House 
by detailing the benefits which the public 
derived from the formation and labours of 
such a Committee. The members of the 
last Committee he wished to be continued 
on this, with only one exception—which 
arose from an hon. gent. who having been 
a member of the last Committee had since 
accepted of an office under government, 
Being burdened with official duties, he 
could not, of course, attend to the business 
of the Committee—and, besides, he (Mr. 
Bankes) thought it was not right thata 
placeman should beamember. He there- 
fore wished that Mr. N. Vansittart should 
be substituted in the place of Mr. Peel. 
The motion, “That a Committee be ap- 
pointed, to examine and consider what 
regulations and checks have been estab- 
lished in order to controul the several 
branches of Public Expenditure “in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and how far the same 
have been effectual; and what further | 
measures can be adopted for reducing any 
part of the said Expenditure, or diminish- 
ing the amount of Salaries and Emolu- 
ments, without detriment to the public 
service :”” was then put and carried; and 
the gentlemen who were members of the 
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jast Committee, with the exception de- 
sired by Mr. Bankes, were appointed to 
the present. 


[SinecureE Orrices.] Mr. Bankes rose 
to move for the re-appointment of the Se- 
ject Committee, on Sinecure Offices, which 
had been formed in consequence of cer- 
tain Resolutiens passed by that House on 
the 3ist of May last.. To the former 
Committee, he wished the names of Mr. 
Wilberforce and Mr, Henry Martin to be 

dded. 
; The Resolutions of the 31st of May were 
then read as follows : ; 

« Resolved, 1. That for this purpose, in 
addition to the useful and effective mea- 
sures already taken by Parliament for the 
abolition and regulation of various Sine- 
cure Offices and offices executed by de- 
puty,-it is expedient, after providing other 
and sufficient means for enabling his Ma- 
jesty duly to recompense the faithful dis- 
charge of high and effective civil offices, 
to abolish all offices which -have revenue 
without employment, and to regulate all 
offices which have revenue extremely dis- 
proportionate to employment, excepting 
only such as are connected with the per-* 
sonal service of his Majesty, or of his royal 
family, regard being had to the existing 
interests in any offices so to be abolished 
or regulated. 

“2, That it is expedient to reduce all 
offices, of which the effective duties are en- 
tirely or principally discharged by de- 
puty, to the salary and emoluments ac- 
tually received for executing the business 
of such offices, regard being had to any 
increase which may appear necessary on 
account of additional responsibility, and 
sufficient security being taken for due per- 
formance of the service in all cases of 
trust connected with public money; re- 
gard being also had to the existing inte- 
rests in such office. - 

“3, That it is expedient, after the ex- 
piration of any existing interest in any 
office, which is entitled to the sale of any 
appointment in any of the courts of law, 
to make provision to prevent the sale of 
such offices, under such regulations as may 
be conducive to the public interest, by ap- 
propriating a part of the emoluments of 
such offices towards defraying the salaries 
of the judges, or other officers on the es- 
tablishment of such courts, dr towards the 
benefit and dignity of the offices in which 
such right of sale is now vested.” 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be 
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appointed to consider what offices in the 
United Kingdom, and in the foreign do- 
minions of his Majesty, come within the 
purview of the said Resolutions; and that 
they do report.their opinion thereupon to 
the House:—And a Committee was ap- 
pointed accordingly. 


[Recency But.}] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer having moved the order of 
the day for the further consideration of the 
report of the Committee on the Regency 
Bill; 

Sir Francis Burdett rose and said, that, 
when he considered all that had passed in 
the course of the proceedings, which led 
to this Bill, and upon this Bill, and with 
the view which he had of the principles 
upon which it was founded, as well as the 
object at which it professed to aim, he felt 
that he should not be doing his duty if he 
omitted to oppose the further consideration 
of a measure which appeared to him liable 
to so many objections. He objected to the 
entire report, but more particularly to that 
part by which the splendour of state, that 
should be attached to the executive power, 
was to be separated from it. This, in the 
case of a power intended to be of a tem- 
porary nature (which of itself necessarily 
induced weakness), was still more impro- 
per. He had before contended that the 
provision should not be temporary—and 
he was still ready to contend for the same 
principle. A permanent measure should 
have been produced ; such as would have 
provided for any future exigency. This 
measure appeared to him to be a rash and 
dangerous experiment. But highly objec- 
tionable as it was in its own nature, it was 
rendered still more so by the manner in 
which it had been argued. Gentlemen in 
discussing this question seemed to argue it 
as a mere question of property ; as if the 
King had a property in the powers of the 
executive branch of the constitution, in- 
stead of holding all his privileges and pre- 
rogatives in trust for the people and to be 
exercised for their benefit and advantage. 
It was the duty of the representatives of 
the people to maintain the integrity and 
permanence of a power flowing from them- 
selves, and to rescue the country from the 
dangers that were hanging over it. It was 
the duty of the House to put an end as 
soon as possible to the vacillating state in 
which the government of the country had 
been kept for the last three months. The 


people were not to be risked by imposing 
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restrictions upon the Regent and weaken- 
ing his government. His Majesty in the 
course of the last twenty-two years had 
been four times in a state of insanity. 
Twice within that period-the government 
was carried on in his name; although, 
from what since appeared he was utterly 
incapable of discharging the duties of a 
sovereign at the time. ‘The King was in- 
sane with lucid intervals, the duration of 
which no man could calculate. Was this 
a state of the sovereignty in which it was 
advisable to cripple the powers of the Re- 
gent? Nothing could be more dangerous 
in his opinion, and he was surprised how 
the Prince of Wales could consent or be 
induced to accept of the Regency so re- 
stricted. Instead of putting him at the 
head of, and making him responsible for 
a weak government, they should give him 
augmented strength. If the government 
could be carried on by the Regent with 
diminished means, it might be also by the 
King. In the debates on the Bill the fears 
of the House had been dexterously direct- 
ed to only one imaginary danger, namely, 
the possibility of serious obstacles to the 
resumption of the royal authority. There 
were many other considerations, however, 
more worthy of the attention of the House; 
for there could not be the least doubt that 
every facility would be afforded for re- 
suming the sovereignty. But it was im- 
possible that a divided and weakened go- 
vernment could go on with satisfaction to 
the country. For himself he must protest 
against making dangerous experiments to 
ascertain the minimum of understanding 
with which a King might carry on the 
executive government. The men who 
proposed these dangerous experiments, 
and who affected to cali themselves the 
King’s friends, could not adopt a more ex- 
peditious and direct mode for subverting 
that throne of which they had declared 
themselves exclusively the supporters and 
defenders. Viewing the question, there- 
fore,in that light, and utterly disliking 
the course they were pursuing, he should 
most strenuously oppose the motion. 
What, he should ask, could be more cal- 
culated to degrade the kingly office in the 
eyes of the people, than the manner in 
which the ministers had thought proper to 
hold out the throne to them. For years 
the executive government had been car- 
ried on in the name of the King, though it 
was notorious that his Majesty was so in- 
firm in some respects, that he neither could 
read the paper presented to him to be 


signed, nor aftix his signature to it unless 
his hand was held and guided for that pure 

pose, nor bold even a Levee. Now, then, 

when the King was labouring under an 

additional calamity, the issue of which 

was necessarily uncertain, it was most ex. 

traordinary to find the right hon. gentle. 

men opposite, anxious only to make pro. 

visions to secure the resumption of his 

power by his Majesty, who might perhaps _ 
never again be in q state to resume it; 

What would the country, what should fo. 

reign nations think of a government so cir. 

cumstanced and so conducted? He should 
not think that he performed his duty to hig 

constituents if he did not most strongly 

protest against the measure now before the 

House. 

For the reasons he had just stated, it 
was his opinion, that, whatever measures 
the House adopted in this critical -and 
perilous conjuncture, should be of a perma. 
nent nature. As many of his friends, how. 
ever, were not disposed to agree with him 
on that point, he should not press it, and 
consequently it would be unnecessary for 
him to trouble ‘the House on that part of 
the subject. With respect to the minor 
p parts of the plan, he would make a few 
observations. Of these the regulations 
for the partition of the offices of the house. 
hold appeared to him to be the most ob- 
jectionable. If the influence arising from 
the power of nominating to these offices 
was, as it had heretofore been contended 
on the part .of ministers, necessary for 
carrying on the government of the King, 
they were much more necessary for care 
rying on the executive government in 
the hands of a Regent. This experiment, 
therefore, tu ascertain with how little power 
the government could be carried on, was 
rash and mischievous, and the time for 
making it most injudiciously chosen. In 
proposing this plan ministers had said 
that they did not take the characters of 
individuals into consideration, but that they 
proceeded upon the principle of establish- 
ing a precedent for future ages. In this 
he could not agree with them ; this was a 
question above all others, in which it would 
not be useless to take character into consi- 
deration; and thinking so, he must declare 
that there could be no pretence whatever 
for the restrictions proposed. A great 
deal of the time and patience of the House 
had been abused in arguing the question 
upon precedents, when it was obvious 
that there was not one of the former pre= _ 
cedents which bore the least analogy to 
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esent case, except the famous pre- 

a of 1789. That precedent had been 
pretty well exposed in a former debate by 
a member (Mr. Sheridan) who took a dis- 
tinguished share in the proceedings at that 
time. He had shewn that this famous 
precedent was any thing but what it pro- 
fessed to be; that, instead of being a 
combined effort of wisdom and constitu- 
tional principles, it was a vile job perpe- 
tuating the power of the then ministers, 
or atleast of preparing the way for their 
return to office, by putting it out of the 
ower of their successors to carry on the 
overnment in the crippled state to which 
it would be reduced by the restrictions 
proposed at that period. But on an oc- 
casion of such peril and difficulty the 
House was bound to discard not only this 
but all other precedents from their consi- 
deration, and once forall come back to com- 
mon sense and common understanding. 
The powers vested in the executive go- 
vernment were either more than were 
necessary for carrying it on, or they were 
barely sufficient. If they were more than 
was necessary, let tiem be diminished, 
whether in the hands of a Sovereign or of 


a Regent ; but if, as was generally main- : 


tained, they were only what were ab- 
solutely necessary for the support of a 
vigorous government, let them not be 
curtailed in the hands of a Regent, to the 
infinite danger of the country. The ad- 
vocates for these Restrictions would do 
well to recollect, that they had not the 
same means of recommending and sup- 
porting them as the author of the plan of 
1789. At that period the minister con- 
trived to become the popular champion, 
and to have the popular cry in his favour ; 
but the authors of the present measure had 
not the talents to excite the same enthu- 
siasm in their favour. The apathy of the 
people on this. occasion they construed 
into approbation of their proceedings. He 
could not account for this apathy; but he 
knew enough of the public sentiment to 
say, that it was adverse to a government 
withweak and divided powers, and con- 
sequently to a crippled and restricted 
Regency. He would not longer trespass 
on the time of the House by any observa- 
tions on the fiction by which the Great Seal 
‘was to be put to a commission for opening 
parliament, and the various pretexts that 
ministers had had recourse to during the 
last three months, for the purpose of 
gaining time and turning it to their own 
Advantage, It was impossible that the 


country could derive any benefit from the 
measure proposed, every part of which 
was objectionable. So far, therefore, from 
proceeding in it, the right hon. gent. 
would do. well to recollect, that the same 
means by which. he got a parliament to 


support him would soon be in the power. 


of his political opponents, and that they 
might get a parliament to undo every thing 
that was now proposed. The proceedings, 
altogether, he considered asa mere pre- 
tence for delaying the settlement of the 
government ; which, however advanta- 
geous it might be tothe gentlemen on the 
ministerial benches, he considered as likely 
to be productive of very great inconveni- 
ence and danger to the country. For 
these reasons he should object to the Re- 
port lying on the table, but he would not 
take the sense of the House on the subject, 
as he considered it hopeless. He concluded 
by entering his protest against the whole 
of the measures pursued. 

Mr, Lockhart said, he drew a very dif- 
ferent conclusion with respect to the feel- 
ings and conduct of the people on the 
present occasion, from that stated by the 
hon. bart. He did not attribute their si- 
lence to despair. He looked upon it as 
arguing a firm reliance on the wisdom 
and integrity of the House—a conviction 
that they. would do every thing for the 
benefit of the kingdom. ‘The hon. bart. 
then seemed to think that parliament acted 
upon this measure as if it had been a mere 
question of property—and tbat the inte- 
rest of the people had been neglected. 
But he (Mr. Lockhart) thought, that the 
major object, both in the eyesof the House 
and of the public, should be a proper 
provision for his Majesty’s resumption of 
his royal authority, as soon as his happ 
restoration to health should enable him 
personally to exercise its functions, The 
hon. bart. had expressed his disapproba- 
tion of the provision which went to sepa- 
rate the influence of the crown from the. 
person to whom the executive power was 
to be committed; but the hon. baronet 
should recollect, that the House in this 
point had: no alternative, or if it had, that 
it was, in truth, a choice of evils. It was 
necessary that the House should pursue 
that mode which appeared the least ob- 
jectionable. So far, however, from the 


proposed measure weakening the Regent’s 


government, it would give it greater 
strength and stability. For if the people 
thought the King were abandoned, it 
would bring the Regent’s government inte 
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degree of splendour around his Majesty 
was the best mode of shewing that the 
period was anxiously looked for when he 
would be able to resume his authority. 
But he could not conceive that the go- 
vernment of the Regent was likely to be 
weak. He was convinced there would be 
no factious opposition made to it in that 
House—every man would. exert himself 
to the utmost in support of constitutional 
measures. The hon. bart. had com- 
plained, that the present was not a per- 
manent measure—but the House never con- 
sidered they were in a condition to produce 
any such measure=—they were only called 
upon to legislate for the case before them 
—and a future parliament in any case 
which may hereafter occur, would have 
an opportunity of acting as circumstances 
might require. The hon. bart. had as- 
serted, that the House were trying an ex- 
periment to ascertain with what minimum 
of understanding government could be 
carried on :* but was that the fact of the 
case? The Council which was appointed 
to assist the Queen proved the contrary ; 
and it was unjust in the hon. bart. to 
make the assertion. There had been a 
sort of charge made against the right hon. 
gent. below him (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) that he had adopted the pre- 
sent measure for the purpose of creating 
delay. Argument certainly was not re- 
futed by recrimination ; although he (Mr. 
L.) might say there were gentlemen at 
least as desirous of getting into office, as 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) was 
to retain it. (Hear! hear!)—Buthe was 
sure that he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) never had been influenced by 
any such view. If he had, he believed 
he would have been able to have effected 
that object in a different manner. That 
right hon. gent. had also been accused of 
too closely following the principles of a 
great statesman (Mr. Pitt) now no more. 
He, (Mr. Lockhart) believed he had only 
followed his own ideas of loyalty to his 
Sovereign and of integrity to his country. 
However, to use the words of Mr. Burke, 
«In every difficulty of his life, he might 
think of: that accusation as a consola- 
tion.” 

Sir T. Turton looked upon the Bill as 
being full of constitutional anomalies and 
gross absurdities—and as insulting to the 
illustrious personage whom they were 
about to raise to the situation of Regent 


as it possibly could be. They had taken 


(99g 
from him those officers who were moy 
proper to support the splendour of the 
kingly office—and they had placed them 
where they could be of no service—for i 
could not be contended that such officers 
as the Master of the Horse and the Master 
of the Buck-hounds could minister to the 
comfort of his Majesty. He (sir Thomas 
should have thought, after the dignified 
answer of his Royal Highness to the de. 
putation which waited on him, that he 
should have received all the benefit of the 
former Resolutions, But he was most un. 
fairly treated ; the present Bill being, ing 
very great degree, different from the Re. 
solutions on which it professed to be 
founded. The principle on which one of 
the Resolutions proceeded, was “ to pre. 
serve entire the royal authority ;” but 
were théy doing so when they restricted 
the saul: authority in the hands of the 
Prince, and denied him those officers who 
were necessary to the splendour of the 
kingly office? Suppose the Prince should 
say, “I was willing to sacrifice every 
thing, and toaccept of the arduoussituatio 
of Regent, under the impression that you 
would not have varied from the Resolu- 
tions—but now I find the bill very. dissi- 
milar?’? (Hear! hear!)—He would be 
justified in saying so. On no principle of 
probity, as between man and man, could 
the conduct pursued towards his Royal 
Highness be justified. It was highly in- 
sulting, and he therefore must solemnly 
protest against the whole proceedings 
from beginning to end. 

The Speaker then proceeded to read the 
Amendments which had been made in the 
Bill while in the Committee. When he 
came to the clause limiting the time to 
the Ist of Feb. 1812, 

Mr. Ponsonby moved, “ That instead of © 
the Ist February 1812, and six weeks 
after,”’—* six months after the passing of 
the present Bill’’ be inserted—which was 
negatived without a division. 

On the clause as amended in the Com-. 
mittee with respect to the disposal of 
the King’s Household being read, 

Mr. Ponsonby again rose and said, that 
he particularly wished to call the atten- 
tion of the House to that clause, and also 
to the nature of an Amendment which 
it was his intention to propose to it. He 
begged gentlemen would consider seriously 
the provisions of this clause, as well as the 
effect, which if ultimately agreed to, they 
would necessarily have. By the provi- 
sions of this clause the whole patronage 
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of the’ Household, with’ the exception of 
two offices, would be placed under her 
Majesty, although the Resolutions of the 
two Houses of Parliament, on which the 
Bill containing this clause was founded, 
said, that nothing but what was necessary 
to the King’s comfort and convenience, 
should be placed at her Majesty’s dispo- 
gal; and that the remainder, which was 
necessary to Sappert the dignity of the 
crown, should remain with the Regent. 
‘As far, therefore, as the present Bill went 
beyond this doctrine laid down in the Re- 


solutions, so far was it not only not con- | 


sistent with the opinion of the two Houses, 
put in direct opposition to that opinion. 
In the Committee this subject had under- 


gone considerable debate, and:he as well 


as others had proposed certain amend- 
ments to the clause then under consi‘era- 
tion. To bis Amendment particular ob- 
jections had been made by some of those, 
‘who, however, were not friendly to the 
clause as originally introduced; and to 
one or two of these objections, urged by 
anhon. gent. (Mr. Huskisson), to whose 
perspicuity and knowledge on every sub- 
yect on which he chose to deliver his opi- 
‘nions to the House he was ever willing to 
attach much weight, he had since that pe- 
riod turned his attention. That hon. 
gent. from the situation in which he lately 
was placed (of Secretary to the Treasury) 
was enabled to form an accurate judg- 


‘ ment on the points connected with the de- 


tailin the expenditure of the Household 
establishment. He had consequently at- 
tended to what fell from him, and had 
endeavoured to frame the amendments he 
had now to move, in such a manner as to 
do away the objections that hon. gent. 


had stated to that which he formerly pro- 


posed. The first of these objections was, 
that the plan proposed would go to the 
erection of a new board, under. the con- 
troul of the Groom ofthe Stole, not con- 
nected with nor responsible to the civil 
establishment of the Household, and 
enabling the Groom of the Stole to order 


“and incur expenses, independent of the 


three great officers of the Household—the 
Lord Chamberlain, the Lord Steward, and 
‘the Master of the Horse. On examining 
this objection of the hon. gent. he became 


‘convinced that it was well founded, and 


more particularly when he considered the 
great care and pains which had been 
taken by Mr. Burke, in his proposed finan- 


‘cial regulations, to provide that every 


great officer of the Household should be 
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answerable for the expenses incurred in 
his department. It had also been object- 
ed to his former amendment by other 
ee that the great officers to be 
eft to the Queen had not been specified 
in the Resolution; and to meet this ob- 
jection he had framed his Amendment so 


that those given to her Majesty should be © 


distinctly specified, as well as those*offi- 
cers who were to be transferred to the 
Regent. He had taken care too ‘that the 
expenditure in their respective departe 
ments should still be under the three 
great officers already named ; and that 
there should be introduced no a new mode 
of accounting for the expenditure, and no 
new charge imposed on the public. 

His next amendment went to leave out 
the whole of that passage which related 
to the non-appointment -of a Lord Cham- 
berlain by the Prince of Wales, and to 
the Vice-Chamberlain continuing to act 
for that great officer. It had been talked 
about in the Committee, that the Regent 
should appcint his own Chamberlain; but 
he was really at a loss to know what was 
meant by this. The Lord Chamberlain was 
as old an officer as was known to the com- 
mon law of the land ; and since there was 
a Monarch on the throne he had been at- 
tached to him. His duties and powers were 
defined by the common law, as well as by 
statute, and the nature of his office come 
pletely known ; but what powers or duties 
were there known to attach to the Cham- 
berlain of a Regent? Yet even further 
than this uncertainty in taking this ap- 
pointment from the Regent, no smail 
power was taken away from the executive 
government. The Lord Chamberlain 
had other — beyond those connected. 
with the Household. For instance, he 
had the power of licensing dramatic per- 
formances ; ‘and were they to take the 
appointment to this office from the person 
exercising the office of the first magistrate ? 
He did not mean to say it would be so; 
but it might happen that a Lord Cham- 
berlain would license plays calculated to 
bring the Regent into contempt; and they 
knew from history what a powerful poli- 
tical instrument the stage was capable of 
being made. His Amendment then, as 


‘now framed, would do this—it would go 


to specify all the officers put under the 

controul of the Queen, giving to the Res 

gent all the others, and this it would be 

observed was very different from the pro- 

visions of the bill as now worded, for it 

gave o to the Queen, save those “ herein- 
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afier mentioned.”? When. these were af- 
terwards defined, he would ask what offi- 
cers were left to the Regent ?—Only two 
officers of very little importance, the Cap- 
tain of the Yeomen of. the Guards, and 
Captain of the Band of Pensioners ; and 
all the others, in direct opposition to the 


Reselution-on which the bill ought to have~ 


been. framed, were, to be vested in the 
Queen. In the specification which he 
should make he would propose that the 
Groom of the Stole, the Master of the 
Robes, the Keeper of the Privy Purse, and 
six Lords of the Bed-chainber, such as 
her Majesty, in a declaration in writing 
to the Regent, should select and declare 
to be necessary for, the attendance upon 
the King ; also the Equerries, and so many 
of the inferior officers under the Lord 
Chamberlain, Lord Steward, and Master 
of the Horse, as her Majesty in a.similar 
declaration should state to be requisite for 
his Majesty’s comfort, &c. during the con- 
tinuance of his indisposition ; all these 
officers would be under the control of the 


“Queen ;.. but the direction and controul. of 


the expenditure would be in the same 
state as if this act never passed. ‘Thus the 
two. objections urged against his former 


Amendments. in the Committee would be 


obviated. Hf these Amendments were 
carried, he would next move, that her 
Majesty should be enabled to appoint. suc- 


-cessors to all those officers put under 
-her controul by this act, rendered vacant 
-either by the death or resignation of those 


who held them. ._He would also move, 


that the words “ herein specified’? should’ 


be inserted for the words, “ herein not ex- 


cepted ;” and after the words “ his Ma-, 
jesty,” ‘to leave out all the rest of the 


clause. 

The effect of these Amendments would 
be this—the Queen would have the con- 
troul over those named as necessary for 


the due attendance and personal conveni- 


ence and comfort of his Majesty, and all 
the rest would be left tothe Regent. All 


doubt would be done away as to the 


question to whom every officer should be- 
Jong, and the whole arrangement would 


be made. as specificas possible. It had 


been thought by some hon. members, that 


it would be better to leave this clause ge- 
neral at present, and to particularize the 


distribution of the Household in some fu- 
ture act; butto this course he felt two 
streng objections—in the first place be- 
cause it was very disagreeable to legislate 


_@n so delicate a subject more than was ab- 


solutely necessary; and in the second 
place, because it must give rise to very in. 
vidious reflections, to prevail on the Queen 
to accept aiT important trust and not. to 
name the officers to be placed under her 
controul till after the Regent’s Gover. 
inent should be seated in the House. But 
the mode he proposed obviated all suspi. 
cion on this head, and he could see no rea. 
son why they might not as well, now the 
were upon the matter, settle all. these 
points definitively. He. could not antici. 
pate what objection could be made to the 
proposition he submitted. ‘It surely could 
not be said that the Resolution originally 
intended to,assert that all the great officers 
-of State were necessary to the comfort of 
his Majesty in his present situation. It 
could not be said that those attendant upon 
the exercise of the great functions of the 
sovereign were necessary to his Majesty, 
who was declared incapable of any bu. 
siness, or of meeting his parliament, rather 
than to him who was appointed to execute 
his authority. It could notbe said that 
all the regal attendants were necessary, 
under the calamity with which his Ma- 
jesty was afflicted, far less those . ade 
ministered only to the royal amusements, 
He would like, for instance, to hear a reae 
son assigned for giving the Master of the 
Buck Hounds to her Majesty, or why that 
officer was necessary fur a person whose 
unhappy state precladed him from such 
amusements. Upon the whole, this ques- 
tion had been so much argued, and the 
House, he was sure, must be so tired of 
the discussion, that he would not trouble 
them further upon it. He hoped he had. 
made his Amendments clearly understood, 
and that was all he wished todo. The 
House, he trusted, would, and he called 
on them to do so, ponder well on what 
they were doing. They would have to 
answer to the present race and to poste- 
rity, for framing a government so crippled 
and curtailed as to render it almost impose 
sible for it to fulfil the mighty trust repos- 
ed in it.—If they thought this right, they 
would do the act; but if they did so, he 
would venture to say they were the only 
persons in the community, who felt in that 
manner, The right-hon. gent. concluded 
by moving his Amendment. -3 
The Speaker stated, that the first ques- 
tions to be put must be to get rid of the 
words proposed to be left out to make 
room for the Amendments. 
Mr. Huskisson allowed, that so far as 
the modification of the hoa. gentleman & 
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Amendment tended to remove the con- 
fusion which his Amendment, as proposed 
ona recent evening, would, if carried, 
have introduced into.the payments of the 
Civil List, that modification met with his 
concurrence. To the opinions which he 
felt it his duty to throw out in the Com- 
mittee he was glad to find the right hon. 
gent. attached the weight to which he 
had thought them entitled, before he ven- 
tured to obtrude upon the Committee by 
stating them. With respect to the Bill 
itself generally he had to observe, that, 
according to his ideas upon the subject, 
the House had three great objects parti- 
cularly to attend to. The first was the 
guardianship of the royal person, and the 
suitable proportion of state splendour 
that might be thought necessary for the 
comfort and dignity of his Majesty. The 
second object was, to transfer to the Re- 
gent as much of the executive power and 
influence as might be thought necessary 
to the vigour and due exertion of the ex- 
isting Government. And the third object 
was, to provide, as effectually as possible, 
for the re-assumption of the royal au- 
thority on the part of his Majesty, with 
all the necessary facility, on -his recovery 
and restoration to health. Having these 
three objects in view, he had voted for 
the original Resolutions, and had con- 
ceived, that all.of them inthe framing of 
the Bill would have been duly attended 
to. - As the Bill, however, now stood, the 
second object was in a great measure lost. 


_-—In the clause of the Bill under discus- 


sion, as it now stood, they had stripped 
the Regent of that power and influence 
which were indispensably necessary to 
enable him effectually to carry on the 
affairs of government with vigour,. and 
gave to the Queen more than, in his opi- 
nion, was really necessary to accomplish 
the security and accommodation of the 
royal person with the state necessary to 
the King in his present circumstances, and 
the means of his resuming, on his reco- 
very, the royal functions and authority. 
This was the great ground of his objection 
to this part.of the Bill. It placed under 
the power and controul of the Queen 
some of the officers of the household that 


_ Were notnecessary to add to his Majesty’s 


personal comfort and dignity, and that 
did not go to secure his Majesty’s return 
to power. If therefore these officers were 
withheld from the controul of the Regent, 
and were not in themselves .necessary to 
contribute to the first object he had men- 
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tioned, the care and comfort of his Ma- 
jesty’s person, they had not acted, he 
contended, up to.the spirit of their ori- 
ginal Resolutions.—Sure he was that some 
of the offices withheld from the Regent 
were not necessary to her Majesty as 


principle he objected to any compromise 
or division of this influence, which some 
gentlemen seemed inclined to support. 
Ali that was necessary for the Queen ‘in 
the circumstances in which her Majesty 
was to be placed, he would grant; and 
all that was necessary for the due exercise 
ofthe regal authority, in the person of 
the Regent, he would in like manner ad- 
mit; but he would protest against any 
thing like a division ef the executive in- 
fluence and authority. There were some 
gentlemen that had been in the habit of 
asserting that the influence of the Crown 
was too great, whatever might be the 
ground of their opinion on this subject, 
and however much disposed they might 
be to diminish that influence, he was cer- 
tain that they would not say that to divide 
that influence was the proper, way of dimi- 
nishing it. He was certain also that the 
present was not a proper time to introduce 
any such reduction. It was necessary 
that the Prince Regent should have ail 
the fair and’ accustomed influence -of go- 
vernment ;- and if the Bill should pass as 
it now stood, abridging that power and in- 
fluence so considerably, it would be ne- 
cessary that some means should be after- 
wards found to remove the obstacles thus 
created, and to add to the influence of the 
execiitive to the degree necessary for the 
practical exercise of its arduous and im- 
portant functions. 
however, who thought, and according to 
his view of the question justly thought, 
that the influence of the Crown was not 
too great, and to these gentlemen it would 
be altogether unnecessary to say, that this 
clause of the Bill would, on this principle 
| be the more objectionable. If the pre- 
sent acknowledged influence of the Crown 
was not too great, it would be highly im- 
politic to diminish and abridge it in the 
person of the Regent. If it was his opi- 
nion that the influence of the executive 
was not too great, he must look with jea- 
lousy and apprehension at any measure 
that went either to abridge or divide that 
power, and of course to render the exe- 
cutive less efficient.—He_ contended par. 
ticularly against the part of the Amend- 
ment which went to impose on the Queen 


guardian of the King’s person. On this - 
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the necessity of selecting a certain number 
of the Household, of the Lords and Grooms 
of the Bed Chamber. - This was a task of 
too difficult and delicate a nature, he con- 
ceived, for her Majesty, and if such a divi- 
sion should be thought necessary, argued 
that it should be provided for by the Bill, 


without imposing on her Majesty the 


painful and difficult task. Much had 
already been addressed to their feelings, 
on the circumstances in which his Ma- 
jesty would find himself, on his recovery, 
if deprived of all his favourite servants. 
He did not say that such a consideration 
was. wholly improper, but he did not 
conceive that tits measure would obviate 
the objection. How was the Queen to 
judge which six of the twelve Lords of 
the Bedel:amber would be mostacceptable 
to his Majesty on his recovery? It was 
imposing anunuson her Majesty which 


- the House itself in this instance declined. 


If six were therefore to be removed, the 
same difficulty in this respect might exist 
as if the whole were to be removed, and 
the question would still recur, if the re- 
maining six were at all necessary to the 
King’s personal comfort or dignity in his 
present circumstances. According to the 
spirit of the original Resolutions, they 
ought to avoid giving any political power 
to the Queen that was not necessary for 
the yreater security and comfort of his 
Majesty’s person. Thesovereign authority 
ought not to be weakened by being di- 
vided, and all the necessary influence 
ought to be vested in the person of the 
Regent, from whom they expected the 
executive functions to be performed in all 
their due vigour and energy. He ap- 


proved of leaving the whole controul of 


the Household so far as related to his Ma-- 
jesty’s person, under the Queen; but for 
more power or influence than referred to 
this certainly important trust, he could 
not see any necessity. He therefore op- 
posed the amendment, which would throw 
on the Queen an unnecessary onus, and a 
ee task; which, if necessary, the 
ouse ought to take upon themselves, 
Mr. Roserepeated what he had advanc- 
ed on a former evening, that nothing could 
be more accurately defined by law than 
the regulations of the Civil List, and the 
King’s Household. The amendments 
moved, were moved, he thought, to get 
rid of what was not in the least objection- 
able. ‘The right hon. gent. had started 
an objection to the proposed arrangement 
on account of its being the province of the 


Lord Chamberlain to license plays and 
public spectacles. That business, he would 
observe, was managed in a separate des 
partment by a gentleman whose name had 
of late become familiar to the House (Mr, 
Larpent.) 

Mr. Brand said, he was sorry to trespass 
on the time of the House for the few mis 
nutes be would have to detain them; but 


‘considered himself happy in having an 


opportunity of delivering his opinion after 
the hon. gent. opposite (Mr. Huskisson), 
on whose authority he could rest his de. 
cided opinion in stating that the bill did 


‘not correspond with the resolutions agreed 


to in the convention which preceded par. 
liament. When they in that convention 
(for in effect it was really a convention 
and nothing else) had voted that they 
were the full and free representation of 
the people, he had abstained from deliver. 
ing his sentiments on that point; but he 
was convinced of this, that whatever the 

were, the parliament which was convened | 
in consequence of their acts, was bound 
to frame its bill consistently with, and 
conformably to their resolutions. On the 
minor points connected with this discuss 
sion it was not his intention to detain the 
House ;_ but on this, where they were set 
completely at variance with the resolu: 
tions, it was time to make a stand for cons 
sistency and the constitution ; and it was 
in this view he felt it his duty to enter his 
protest against the measure.—There were 
three points which appeared material to 
be attended to in this discussion—the first, 
the general constitutional question—the 
second, the difference between the-bill and 
the resolutions on which it was framed 
and the effect that it might have with the 
other branch of the legislature, as both 
Houses had agreed to the resolutions, with 
an understanding that the bill should be 
framed accordingly.—And the third, the 
effect this change might have on the de- 
termination of his royal highness the 
Prince of Wales, who had consented to 
nndertake the government upon an offer 
not consistent with those clauses now pro+ 
posed to be altered. He might, perhaps, 
add a fourth consideration, viz. the effect 
it would have on the practical govern+ 
ment to be thus shackled and crippled s0 
as to render inefficiency almost unavoida 
bie. On the first of these points, which 
unlike the others had not been much dis 
cussed, he would beg leave to offer one of 
two observations; and he trusted, that what 
he had to say on the subject of the con- 
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stitutional question would not be thought 
too warm or intemperate. If a minister | 
in a Committee on the State of the Nation 
should admit the necessity of appointing a 
Regent, and wishing at the same time to 
reserve his own power, should afterwards 
take care, by his influence, that the Re- 
gent should be so shackled, as either to 
render his government inefficient, or 
wholly dependent for support on that mi-_ 
nister, what would be the necessary con- 
sequence ? ‘Tne Regent would merely 
have, the name, but he could do nothing 
without the assistance of this minister, and 
would moreover find himself so shackled 
by the clauses of a bill such as this, that 
he must lend his name and authority to 
proceedings that would not be his own. 
Such exactly was the present state of the 
question. Ministers had yielded to the 
wishes of the natioh, in assenting to the 


appointment of a Regent, and the conven- 


tion of the two Houses of Parliament had 
agreed to certain resolutions as the basis 
of the Regency. Ministers, however, had 


~ afterwards brought in a bill of. a different 
‘nature, and now asked their assent to it, 


though evidently calculated to continue 
their own influence, and to defeat the 
great object of the measure. The power 
of the convention, he contended, was 
greater than that of parliament itself, and 
they had no right to do away any prin- 
ciple to which that convention had 
agreed, and on the faith of which they 
were now acting. With respect to the 
Regent himself the same difficulty occur- 
red. It had been thought necessary to 
consult the Prince by address, in order to 
learn if he was disposed to accept the 
Regency on certain principles. His royal 
highness’s assent had been obtained on 
those principles, but they were now very 
materially altered, and it would, therefore, 
be necessary to ask him again if he would 
accept the Regency on the new terms; 
and what right had they to conclude that 
he would give his assent, when they had 
so altered one of the Jeading principles? 
Did any. member of that House contem-' 
plate, when he voted for the resolution 
respecting the Household, that no part of 
the Household was to be placed under the 
controul of the Regent, but the Captain of 
the Yeomen of the Guards? They had 
certainly no right, at that time, to draw 
an duck conclusion; and the Prince, pe- 
rusing the resolutions, could still less con- 
ceive that such a departure would be 
made from their original proceeding. 
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For his own part he imagined, that pur- 
suant to the spirit of that resolution, 
thing that was thought necessary for the 
dignity and state of the Sovereign would 
be withheld from the Regent. It might 
be said that a new Household might be 
appointed for the Regent ; but this would 
not by any means have the desired effect, 
as the old Household would be a counter- 
poise to the new, and might be employed 
in hostility to the Regent’s government, - 
It would so tie down the Regent that he 
could not carry on the government with 
sufficient energy. If the members of that 
House did not see the mischievous effects: 
that might result, they were, he contend- 
ed, the only individuals in the nation that 
were blind to the consequences. It would 
render the government of the Prince in- - 
effectual, and was contrary to the contract 
on the faith of which he had undertaken 
the government. 

Mr. R. Dundas was of opinion that the 
gentlemen opposite gave to the restric- 
tions in the Bill an importance that, in his 
estimation, they could not beag. It had 
been said by an hen. baronet, that these 
restrictions, in such perilous times as the - 
present, were extremely dangerous, as 
they had a tendency to weaken the go- 
vernment, and render the necessary vi- 
gour impossible. The argument seemed 
to him, however, too absurd to admit of 
refutation. What connection had the 
Lords of the Bedchamber with the vigour 
or activity of government? or what preju« 
dice could thegovernment experience from 
certain parts of the household being ate 
tached tothe person of the King, instead 
of the Prince ? It had been said that they 
ought to speak plainly on this occasion, 
and he had no objection to speak openly 
and plainly, as he thought, and would ask 
what was the power proposed to be vested 
in the Queen, that could admit of objece 
tion? The regulation wasonly to continue 
for a twelvemonth, and what advantage 
could the Queen derive during that period? 
Was it possible ‘that her Majesty could 
have or exercise, from this restriction, 
any influence prejudicial to the govern- 
ment of the Regent ? Why did not these 
gentlemen state what those prejudicial 
effects were likely to be? He agreed with 
a right hon. friend of his, that it would be 
imposing an odious task on the Queen, to 
call on her Majesty to make any selection - 
from the Household, pursuant to the pro- 
— that had been made by the right 
on. gent. opposite. It would be imposing 
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a painful duty on the Queen, and he 
should be better pleased to see the right 
hon. gent. himself make the selection, 
which, however, he did not believe that 
he would wish to do. 

Sir John Newport contended that they 
had no right to conclude that this restric- 
tion was only to operate for twelve months, 
as the clause of the bill in question con- 
tained no such statement. He had expect+ 
ed that the right hon. gent. would 
have answered the objection brought 
against the clause of the bill, from its being 
contrary to the original Resolutions. In 


this expectation, however, he had been. 


disappointed, as no attempt had yet been 
made.to reply to it. He contended that 
this part of the bill, if admitted, would 
be a fraud committed against his royal 
highness, as his consent had been obtained 


on a very different principle. The very 


exceptions that were made now, formed 
the ground work of the Bill. No answer 
had yet been made tothe hon. baronet, 
who had so fairly stated that either these 
accompaniments of the royal state were 
necessary to the'exercise of royalty, or 
not necessary. If necessary, they ought 
to be vested in the Regent; and if not 
necessary, they were a useless ostentation 
and expence. By this Bill they acknow- 
ledged they were unnecessary, They did 
not, however, take them away, but pro- 
posed to place them in other hands, as a 
counterpoise to the exercise of the execu- 
tive functions. ‘They had been told that 
the Household could have no influence on 
the executive ; but it was well known 
that there were twenty six belonging to 
the other House of parliament, and six in 
that House, who had places in the House- 
hold, and considering how votes some- 
times went, he would ask any man if this 
was not a. considerable influence against 
any government that might be formed, 
should they have any motive to exert it. 
He contended, that ministers had broken 
their engagements, and defrauded the 
House, by the clause in the bill now ob- 
jected to. 

Mr. Yorke thought it unnecessary to say 
much, as the subject had been already so 
thoroughly discussed. It had been con- 


tended, he observed, by the gentlemen | 


on the other side of the House, that the 
bill was not founded on the Resolutions, 
and was something amounting to a fraud 
on his royal highness, by violating the 
conditions which he had accepted. These 
assertions he must utterly deny, both in 


point of form, and-in point of fact. Iq 
point of form, the Bill was ordered, with. 
out any reference to the Resolutions adopt. 
ed in the Committee. He would admit 

at the same time, that regard was to be 
had by the framers of the Bill to the 
spirit of the Resolutions. What, then 

was their letter and spirit? Why, it was, 
that such a portion of the royal Household 

should be placed under the controul of the 
Queen, as parliament might deem neces. 
sary for the maintenance of the royal dig. 
nity, and the personal comfort of his Ma. 
jesty. In the Resolutions, there was no. 

thing specified as to what that portion: 
should be ; and the question now before 
the House was, whether that portion 
should be of greater or less extent. Qn 
that head, he and his friends were not 
bound to adopt whatever gentlemen on the 
other side might think best. The Reso- 
lutions admitted of contrariety of opinion, 
as to the greater or less portion of the 
Household to be given to the Queen. 
There was no specification in the Resolu- 
tions, none in the general understanding 
of the House, and none to govern those 
who framed and brought in the bill, 
Where, then, was the fraud of which 
some gentlemen had talked so loudly? 
He had all along thought, that the more 
the subject of the Household was discuss. 
ed, the more difference of opinion would 
exist about it. From the first, therefore, 
he was firmly of opinion, though he:had 
conceded to his right hon. friend, that the 
whole of the Household should be entrusted 
to her Majesty, though he admitted it 
was proper that she should not possess the 
power of removal. In_ this state it would 
have remained till the expiration of the 
twelvemonth ; and then, if his Majesty 
had not recovered within that period, the 
whole of it should have been transferred 
to the Regent. As to influence, when 
the Queen was deprived of the power. of 
removal, and the Regent put in grusses 
sion of the royal prerogatives, he would 
ask any man, where was the danger of 
that counterpoise which had been so much 
dwelt upon. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that the right 
hon. gent. seemed at last to have got over 
all his former difficulties in accepting the 
clause. But he would ask whether when 
the Resolutions were presented to the 
Prince for his acceptance, his Royal High- 
ness could conceive, that so contemptible 
a portion of the Household was to be 
given him, that he was only to be attended 


| 

| | | 


by the Beef-eaters and the band of Gen- 
tlemen Pensioners; while the whole of 
the great officers of state, all those which 
conveyed political influence, were to go 
over to the Queen? He had formerly 
stated, that the House had departed from 
their own Resolution—that they had prac- 
tised a fraud upon his ye Highness. 
They were now come to that very point 
which would be a touch-stone of their 
own consistency, and the standard of their 
authority with the public. It now re- 
mained to be seen, whether the House of 
Commons was about to give effective 
strength to the government of the Regent, 
or to place him as it were in the hands of 
the present minister, or give that minister 
the power to create an opposition that 
would be banefully powerful against the 
Regent himself. But the House was told 
that the Limitation was fixed for a time, 
when it would at last expire ; just asif the 
very mode in which that expiration was 
to take place was not to provide an egg of 
discord that must be fruitful in contention 
and embarrassment to the existing go- 
vernment. An hon. and learned gent. 
had told the [louse that there should be 
an influence distinct from that of the Re- 
gent, otherwise there would be no power 
left to his Majesty to force himself again 
into his seat of royalty. When the peo- 
ple, in future times, should look back on 
the history of those proceedings, nothing 
would astonish them more than to hear 
that any difficulties of that sort could 
have been dreaded or suspected for a mo- 
ment; and if they were actually appre- 
hended, what miserable expedients have 
been adopted to prevent them! No one 
could wish more than he did, for the im- 
mediate recovery of his Majesty—not only 
from feelings of attachment to his Sove- 
reign and from a sense of the embarrassed 
staie of public affairs, but to extricate the 
Regent at once from that lot of pain and 
sorrow which he foresaw must await him 
ina government so. circumscribed and 
crippled. The right hon. gent. had made 
a provision, that for. the present there 
should be no Lord Chamberlain; and had 
even thrown out a taunt that the Prince 
might make a Chamberlain of his own. 
But what sort of a Chamberlain would he 
be, when destitute of all the powers of 
ollice—merely. for the, purpose of empty 
parade, to. walk before the Prince with his 
white wand—a Chamberlain from the toy- 
Shops? It really astonished him to hear 
Some gentlemen contending, that the Buck- 
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hounds should be retained for his Majesty, 
who, even were he in health, could not 
partake in the amusement, Could any 
thing be more ludicrous, than to hear a 
gentleman gravely get up and maintain 
that such an appendage was any way ne- 
cessary to the dignity, or personal conve- 
nience and comfort of his Majesty ? With 
regard to the Lord Chamberlain, that of- 
fice was, it appeared, to be dormant for a 
time, but all the. patronage was to be 
vested in the Vice Chamberlain. Did the 
House really recollect some of the patron- ~ 
age of the Lord Chamberlain? He ap- 
pointed, for instance, many of the officers 
about the two Houses of Parliament; the 
Usher of the Black Rod and his deputies, 
the Serjeant at Arms of the House of 
Commons, and to other offices which cer- 
tainly gave him considerable power. 
Were these offices at all connected with 
the dignity or comfort of his Majesty? If 
they were not, why should the Kegent be 
deprived of the power of filling up that 
great office of state, or his prrermnent di- 
vested of the constitutional influence be- 
longing to that high offite ? 

For his own part he was ready to con- 
fess, that he. had uniformly contended 
that the influence of the crown was much 
too great and ought to be diminished ; 
but he would not allow, while this degree 
of influence actually existed, that there 
was any inconsistency whatever in main- 
taining, that it should be all vested in the 
Regent rather than in any other person. 
He never would aim a side blow at the in- 
fluence of the crown, nor make an under- 
hand ‘attempt to steal away that which 
should at least be openly aimed at. If 
there were any men disposed to resort to 
such. insidious and clandestine methods, 
the right hon. gent. opposite had set them 
the example; for he was divesting the 
crown of its lustre, and endeavouring to 
make the experiment how far the regal 
power could go on without political in- 
fluence atiached to it. It was also to be 
considered, that all the appointments of 
the Lord Steward and of the Master of the 
Horse, were connected with a very large 
expenditure of the public money. -Was 
it no diminution of political influence to 
deprive the Regent of all such appoint- 
ments? An hon. and learned gent. who 
usually felt very sore when hit in debate, 
though he had no hesitation im hitting as 
hard as he could wheneyer it was in his 
power, and who had done him (Mr. W.) 
something like an honour when he called 
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him the “ornamént of democracy,” that 
learned gent. had asked, how long time it 
would take to beat down an.administra- 
tion. He (Mr. W.) and his friends had 
been attempting it for the last four years, 
and hitherto without success; but when 
unfair means were resorted to on a former 
occasion, it did not require more than 
twelve months. With the patronage, how- 
ever, which the right hon. gent. would 
possess by the present bill, any adminis- 
tration of the Regent must be demolished 
in less than one session of parliament, and 
none but that right hon. gent. himself 
could conduct the government. To prove 
this it was only necessary to look at the 
list of those persons who were to belong 
to the Council of the Queen, at the head 
of whom was John lord Eldon; and then 
the right hon. gent. himself, who certainly 
in the course of this business had shewn 
the most pre-eminent talents for debate— 
talents which he (Mr. W.) always be- 
lieved him to possess, but which had 
never, till now, been displayed in so con- 
spicuous and striking a manner, would be 
a most formidable opponent of the Re- 
gent’s government. Sorry, therefore, he 
most unquestionably was, to think, that 
these great talents were likely to be em- 
ployed against | new administration, 
were y when backed as they would 

e by all the power and political influence 
proposed by this measure to be withheld 
from the Regent. 

There could not, he was persuaded, 
any good reason be assigned, why if the 
Prince Regent was to be deprived of it, 
this gear and political influence 
should be placed in any other hands, 
Why should they not deal with other men 
as with his Royal Highness? Why pre- 
sume that every one else is disinterested 
and forbearing, and that he alone is not 
endowed with either of those qualities? 
Why particularly ascribe and allot these 
virtues to John Lord Eldon, and James 
Duke of Montrose? Why suppose that 
they should act with all possible integrity, 
honour, forbearance, and disinterestedness, 
and at the same time insinuate an appre- 
hension that the Prince of Wales would 
act in a manner diametrically opposite, 
and that he would make a wanton or im- 
prudent use of any of the prerogatives 
with which parliament might think proper 
to entrust him? ‘The fact was, lord Eldon 
as Chan¢ellor, and the duke of Montrose, 
- had an amazing fund of patronage within 
their several departments, In case of any 
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offices becoming vacant during this time 
they had also the re-appointment to such 
offices: and it must be plain to the come 
monest and most moderate understanding 
that the whole of this clause was laying a 
ground-work for an opposition to the 
vernment of the Prince when Regent, ‘thas 
must in a great. degree impair his ‘powers 
of rendering any service to the country, 
weaken all his efforts, however active and 
praiseworthy, and ultimately prove victo. 
rious over every thing, which he and his 


_ advisers might attempt for the benefit and 


salvation of the country. 
But, if the great oheare of state were 
not necessary for the personal convenience 
and comfort of his Majesty, what were 
they to think of the office of Master of 
the Buck Hounds—what of the disgrace. 
ful vote which gave to the Queen that of. 
fice—an office which could not by possi- 
bility belong to the Queen; which never 
could, in the estimation of any one, add to 
the splendour of her Majesty, or in the 
smallest degree contribute; in the present 
melancholy and unfortunate state of affairs, 
to the comfort or satisfaction of the King? 
It was evident throughout the whole of 
the proceeding that it was patronage that 
was wanted ; and to gain that, the House 
was desired to countenance the grossest 
absurdities, and swallow wholesale the 
most conspicuous improbabilities. The 
office of Lord Chamberlain, one of the 
highest importance both in point of rank 
and consequence, was not to be filled up, 
but was to be performed by deputy. The 
licencing of plays was a matter of great 
consequence to the country, and this was 
entirely to be given into the hands of the 
Vice Chamberlain. The right hon. gent. 
on the opposite side of the way (Mtr. 
Rose) maintained, however, that the plays 
are licensed by Mr. Larpent. “ It may 
be so” (said Me . W.), and no doubt that 
gentleman would conscientiously dis- 
charge the duties entrusted to him ; but 
it is very well known that Mr. Larpent. 
acts under the inspection and directions of 
the Lord Chamberlain and Vice Cham- 
berlain ; and that, however the business 
may nominally rest with him, the patron- 
age and influence remain entirely with 
them.” The Vice Chamberlain at the 
present moment was the particular friend 
of the right hon. gent. (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer): he was also one of his 
political supporters: in saying this, howe 
ever, he meant nothing in the slightest de- - 
gree disrespectful to either the noble lord 
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the right hon, but merely to state 
and dene so, he could 


scarcely doubt but that every man who 
heard him would easily conjecture. how 
that influence possessed by him was likely 
to be exerted. The right hon. gent. op- 

site, (Mr. Yorke) had said, however, that 
of year’s time the Prince might remove 
every Lord of the Bed Chamber. God 
forbid, that either the Prince, or any of 
his advisers, should ever entertain so base 
and disgraceful an idea. If the influence 
of the Lords of the Bed Chamber were in- 
finitely more extensive than it now is, 


and that influence even exerted in the 


most deeisive manner against the adminis- 
tration of the Regent, he (Mr. W.), for 
one; would never consent that a single 
They were 
those attendants, who had for many years 
ome always appeared round the person of 
is Majesty; they were those who were 
the last on meee a attention, even in 
the approaches of his present calamity, 
ty a been fixed ; pate he (Mr, W) 
wished them so to remain about his person, 
that in the first glimpses of his returning 
reason, his Majesty might feel the un- 
delight of find- 
ing himself surrounded by those faithful 
servants and friends to whom he had so 
been attached, and the recollection of 
whom could not fail to be most pleasing 
tohim. There were, however, many per- 
sons appointed by the Vice Chamberlain 
who had never been seen by or known to 
the King ; and he particularly alluded to 
the appointment of a learned Master of the 
Kitchen (Mr. Kenrick), which took place 
last year, and which he insisted was 
altogether a political appointment ; and 
taking a fair and candid view of the 
whele of this business, it was impossible 
any impartial man could say that it was 
for any other than political purposes that 
of this clause was framed. 
‘The right hon. gent. opposite speaking 
of the distribution thet under 
Mr. Burke’s bill concerning the House- 
hold, had told them what that distribution 
was, but he had not favoured them with 
one single word as to the propriety of it. 
Another right hon. .gent. had accused 
them of departing from the precedent of 
1789; and endeavoured to persuade the 
House, that inso doing, they had plunged 
into a labyrinth of errors, from the ill 
consequences of which they would not 
be able easily to extricate themselves. 
At that time, however, the right hon. 
VOL, XVIII. 
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ont did not happen to bea member of 


e House. The right hon. gent, had 
even acknowledged he had nat been pre+ 
sent, but had read al] the debates. He 
(Mr, W.) rejoiced to find that there had 
not been any person so irregular at that 
period as.to propose clearing the gallery, 
which that right hon, gent. had done upon 
a late occasion, otherwise he (Mr. Yorke) 
could not haye got the information he 
seemed to have acquired, The whole 
proceeding he must again repeat, appeared 
to him to be a fatal blow to the constitu. 
tion of thecountry; which, if it survived, 
must afford an irrefragable proof of its 
inherent energy and soundness. The right 
hon. gent. (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) had takena ground in this proceeding 
from which, if be continued in power, he 
might certainly man his fortresses, and 
play off his artillery with most powerful 
effect; but if he was put out, he would 
turn those very guns against the works of 
his own construction, and leave the whole 
one mighty heap of ruins. 

Mr. Stephen expressed his surprise that 
the hon. gent. who spoke last should 
have spoken with so much warmth, and 
apparently with so much acrimony, res+ 
pecting some words which he (Mr. 3) had 
uttered in a former debate, expressive of 
a compliment to the hon, gent. -He was 
very sorry that he had thereby given 
him the slightest offence ; he had no in- 
tention of doing so; and. the House, and 
the hon. gent. might rest assured, he 
would never be guilty of the like offence 
again. The hon, gent. reminded him of 
some animals he had read of; which 
were so very fierce, they will not suffer 
themselves to be stroked: and he remem- 
bered a very humourous author had drawn 
a character of a peculiar kind, whom he 
chose to denominate Lismahago; who 
was so fond of contradiction, that when 
any of his. best friends started a subject 
which they thought the most congenial 
to his feelings, place it in whatever point 
of view they would, he was sure to meet 
it with a plump negative. During the 
hon. gentleman’s speech, to which he had_ 
listened with the greatest attention, he 
found himself at a loss to account for the 
reason by which the hon. gent. had been 
induced to say what he had just con- 
cluded, but on recollection it ‘struck him, 
that rumour “ with her hundered tongues” 
had lately informed him and the public 
at large, that the hon. gent. was likely 


soon to have a place on this side (the 
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Ministerial) of the House; place in 
Which he should be extremely glatl to see 
him: ‘But what place was this? He had 
no doubt the House would be surprised 
when he told them, it was that of a mi- 
nister—no less than the war minister. He 
must confess he would as soon have thought 
of his being made master of the Cere- 
monies. The hon. gent. whose theme was 
always peace, to be a war minister! He 


might perhaps, be a war minister for a} 


democracy, who would act upon the prin- 
ciple in Hudibras, 
_-® The man who fights and runs away. 
: “May live to fight another day.” 

With respect to the new point that had 
been mentioned relating to this clause, an 
hon. baronet had said, that the resolutions 
went onlv to the giving of a certain por- 
tion of the household to the care and ma- 
nagement of the Queen, whereas the 
clause gave a very large portion of it in- 
deed. This he (Mr. S.) thought was per- 
fectly right, and doing no more than what 
' the right hon. gent. (Mr. Canning) on the 
floor had allowed might be done, at the 
time he. moved the amendment to the re- 
solation. The right hon. gent. then said, 
that the portion might be modified in an 
degree whatever, according to the will 
and pleasure of the House, who might 
give her Majesty, bya clause in the bill, 
either a lesser or greater portion, or even 
the whole patronage of the household, if 
they thought proper: and yet they were 
now told, that the present clause was a 
quibble and a fraud upon his royal high- 
ness, and meant only to divest him of 
powers which were necessary for carrying 
onthe executive government. So far was 
her from being of this opinion, that he 
thought it would be a fraud. on the House, 
if that clause was not passed in the man- 
nerin which it had been sanctioned by 

Mr. Whitbread trusted. he would be ex- 
cused if he said a few words. He -was 
certainly much obliged to the learned 
gentleman for the information he had 
given, and of which he himself knew 
nothing, notwithstanding the hundred 
tongues of fame. He would ask the 
learned gent. if he had ever aided in 
Blowing the trumpet? He could assure the 
learned gent.:that there could not be a 
compliment more.to his mind however un- 
worthy he might be of it, than to be call- 
ed the ornament of democracy in the pro- 
per sense of the word. “The hon. gent.” 
{said Mr. W.} has expressed his wish to 
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-gec me on the otherside of the House, bat 
I cannot believe him sincere in this decla- 
ration, as he would probably then moye 
himself to this side. The learned gent, 
judging feelingly, thinks we all want 
something. However that may be, I hope 
that before his other learned. friends 
out, they will take care to give him al] . 
that he wants. 
Mr. Canning, not having been in ‘the 
House when the Amendment under coni 
sideration was proposed, expressed a wish; 
that the amendment should be again read; 
The Amendment: was. read: accordingly, 
when the right hon. gent. again rose and 
said : From what. had heard, Sir, of the 
amendment which has been just ‘read, as 
well asfrom what I can collect ‘of its 
tenor and contents during a cursory read. 
ing of it by the clerk at our table, [donot 
think it ealculated to meet the objects 
which | have in contemplation so well-as 
the Amendment which I had the honout 
to suggest some days ago. "I agree with 
the hon. and learned gent. who spoke last, 
that the resolution of the two Houses of 
Parliament did leave the greatest possible 
latitude, as to the mode of apportioni 
the household between the Regent | 
her Majesty the Queen. In my ‘opinion 
every thing ought to be assigned to the 
Queen, that is necessary for the suitable 
care and personal comfort of his Ma- 
jesty. Nothing ought to be transferred to 
the Regent, but what is necessary for his . 
representative state and splendour ; or 
what cannot be left to the Queen without 
involving her Majesty in the trouble and 
perplexity and unbecoming cares attend- 
ant on the distribution of political pa- 
tronage. The right hon. gent.’s Amend- 
ment does not appear to me to be framed. 
on a just consideration of these principles. 
He has no doubt endeavoured to obviate 
or remove the objections, which were: 
made to his former amendment ; but Ido 
notthink he hassucceeded. ladmit and 
feel the subject to be one of considerable 
difficulty. And that difficulty is nota 
little enhanced ‘since our lastdebate by the 
anathema, which has been pronounced in 
that debate against all those who should 
presume to examine this delicate and pain- 
ful subject in detail. Cold details have 
been most feelingly deprecated, as incon- 
sistent. with a suitable. sense of respect” 
and: affeetion for the sovereign, ahd. a due 
sensibility to his present melancholy and 
afflicting situation. I confess, Sir, it ap- 
pears to me rather a hard mode of treating 
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those who may consider it their duty to 
investigate a question brought before them 
- for decision, to impute to them directly or 
by inference any want of attachment. or 
of loyalty tothe King. Ido not see how we 
can come to any correct or satisfactory de- 
cision upon this, the most interesting, if 
not the most important part of the sub- 
ject, without entering, and that with some 
minuteness, into a consideration of details. 
If the question is to be viewed only in one 
way—if only-.one opinion is to be formed 
ypon it-if we have no alternative but to 
va the provision originally recommend- 
ed tous by the King’s ministers, in God’s 
name why are we invited to discussion ? 
Why those forms of a Committee which 
we have gone through ? Why this report 
to the House ? The delicacy that would 
preclude us from discussing this subject, as 
. we are in the habit of doing others that 
come before us, springs, I make not the 
least doubt, from an excess of the best;and 
most honourable feeling ; but Iam at the 
same time persuaded, that such feelings 
cannot be taken as the sole guides of our 
conduct, that we act more in the spirit of 
our public duty, when we endeavour to 
extricate ourselves from the embarrassment 
arising from feelings so natural and com- 
mendable in themselves, in order that we 
may fully, fairly, and without biass or par- 
tiality examine into the merits of the mea- 
sure in all its details. Surely there is no- 
thing in this conduct so irreverent and so 
hardhearted, as those enthusiastic 
an:I sensitive persons, who would stifle all 
discussion, presume. How constantly does 
it happen in private life, that, on the most 
melancholy and afflicting occasions, per- 
sons are unavoidably obliged to make a 
sort of compromise with their feelings, 
however acute or poignant they may be, 
and to mix details of business even with 
the first ebullitions of their sorrow! can 
it be imputed to a son as a want of rever- 
ence for the memory of a deceased father 
if even while the transports of his grief 
were yet upon him, he yielded to the ab- 
solute necessity of the case, and commu- 
nicated with his steward upon tke subject 
of any arrangements which the situation of 
his affairs rendered indispensable? Is 
itthen to be pretended, that. those, who 
from a sense of what they owe to their 
country look closely at a question which 
they are compelled to decide upon public 
grounds, do not feel as deeply and sincere- 
ly as those who only generalise and de- 
slain, and lament upon it? Sir, for myself 
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Lutterly deny the justice of such an in- 


ference. An important public duty has 
devolved upon us, and we are bound to 
perform it at whatever expence of per- 
sonal considerations and private feeling. — 
It cannot at this time be said that we have 


been taken by surprise. The subject has 
been now a considerable time fully in the 


contemplation of the House. There may 
be. delicate natures (I do not mean to 
question their sincerity) who cannot yet 


“accustom themselves to look at it steadily. 


But we shall fail in our duty, if we de- 
cline the full discussion of the subject, or 
shrink from those minute but necessary 
details which the dispensation of Provi= 
dence has imposed upon us the necessity 
of examining and, adjusting, Delicate 
and painful as the task must be, we are 
called upon by higher considerations than 
those of mere feeling to perform it. My 
right hon. friend on the bench above me, 
(Mr. Yorke) has taken another and a much 
more rational ground for endeavouring to 
dissuade us from going into these details. 
He has said, that if we do proceed in the 
discussion in such a way we shall get into 
a labyrinth from which we shall not be 
able to extricate ourselves without diffi- 
culty—in other words, that it is better to 
adopt and put up with whatever is first 
offered to us, than to engage in a compa- 
rison of different schemes, which may be 
as numerous as the fancies of different in- 
dividuals, and between which in the end 
we may find no sure rule of decision. 
The answer to this observation of my. right 
hon. friend is, however, to be found in the 
course and the result of our preceding de- 
liberations. We have not declined hither- 
to the discussion of the propositions brought 
before us; nor have we discussed them 
without considerable practical benefit. 
By the earlier part of our discussion upon 
the restrictions we got rid of the naval 
and military peerages. If no other im- 
provement were to be derived from our 
discussions I should think that a very im- 
portant and desirable. one. When | con- 
sider the other amendments which have 
been already adopted in respect to the 
Household, 1 am clearly of opinion, that 
whatever sacrifice of feelings the discus- 
sion of them may have cost us, has been 
well and usefully incurred. By these 
amendments, one of them suggested by 
myself, and others, and adopted by my 
right hon, friend on the bench above me, 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer), the 


officers about the King’s person are ren- 
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deted irremoveable. That is of itself a 
pe improvement and well worth all the 
iscussion that produced it. It is one 
whieh has gone far to render my right 
_ hot. friend’s proposition acceptable to me. 
Could I have prevailed upon him to adopt 
another alteration founded upon the sane 
principle, and to make a permanent in- 
stead of a gre arrangement for the 
Household, I should willingly give u 
minor points of difference, atid vote wit 
him instead of moving an amendment. 
My reasoti for wishing this, is, that I think 
it will be ultimately more conducive to 
the object which we both have in view. 
* Whilst our sympathy is still fresh and 
active, and our fetlings tenderly alive to 
the recent affliction of his Majesty, a 
larger measure of state, and a higher pro- 
sige of establishment and splendour 
likely to be provided for the sick 
King, than may be expected a year hence, 
when in the natural course of things, and 
without any blame or any disparagement 
to the sincerity of our present impressions, 
those impressions will have become faint- 
er. That this was in fact likely to be the 
case No than could doubt, who is aequaint- 
ed with the ordinary operations of human 
hature. But most certainly no man can 
doubt it, who has attended to the speech 
of my right hoh. friend, (Mr. Yorke) this 
night; and to that of another right hon. . 
ntlenan (Mr. Dundas) who preceded 
‘him. For they have both disclosed, that 
should his Majesty’s indisposition unhap- 
pily continue to the beginning of the next 
year, wed then look not only to the a-- 
dging but to the abrogating his House- 
hold altogether; transferring the whole to 
the Regent; and grafting whatever may 
be absolutely necessary for the care of 
thé King’s royal person on the Household 
establishment of the Queen. 

Thus it is, Sir, exactly as I feared, that 
éxcess at one time will produce improper 
retrenchment at another. We are to give 
all now, and to take away all hereafter. 
This is precisely What I would avoid. I 
ara not for giving the whole of the House- 
hold at préseht to the Queen, and J Shall 
be ‘at the end of a twelvemonth against 
‘giving it all to the Regent. My object is 

abstain from doing either; as in the | 
one case we should be doing more than 
We heed, and, in the other, infinitely less 
than I hope we shail feel it our duty to 
do even under circumstancés the most 
hopeless. 
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"With these itnpressiohs, then, I feel my- 
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bound to oppose both ‘the original pry. 
position of vighit hon. friend: 
amendment moved upon it by the tight 
hon. gentleman—the latter rettenching, 
as I think, more than is nécessaty now; 
and the inevitable effect of the other, 
which gives more at present than is he. 
cessary, moet bon the event of the continu. 
ance of the King’s illness, to go itto the 
other extreme at the expiration of @ year, 
and to take from his Majesty that whieh 
whether absolutely indispensable or Hot, 
under that supposition, for his pérsonal 
comfort, cannot be taken away from him 
without an appearance of the most unbe 
Coming disrespect and unkindness. The 
only cure for these opposite inconveni 
encies, is, to provide in the first instance 
amply, and to provide once for all, not. 
leaving the subject open to be révised a 
a future period. By leaving it opén t 
that revision, you make his Majesty liable 
to be stripped hereafter of the whole of 
his household. Such is now avowed to 
be the probable result; and such a result 
is, in my Opinion, a disadvantage, which 
much more than counterbalance any ad: 
vantage to be derived from the large 'pors 
tion of the household at present proposed 
to be given to the Queen. I have wore 
than once, in the course of thése debates, 
expressed my decided preference of a 
arrangement to be made now that shall 
pervade the whole of the Regency, over’ 
series and succession of arrangements 
varying with the variation of our ho 
and growing gradually more disadvdn- 
tageous to the King’s interests in 
tion to the duration of the King’s illness. 
Upon this point it is that the difference of 
opinion betweem my right hon. friend 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) and 
me is widest and most irreconcileable. In 
other respects, so far at least as the house 
hold is concerned, we come very near to 
each other. 
When applied this argument the other 
day to the restriétion upon the preroga+ 
tive Of granting peetages, I was answered, 
and not without plausibility, by a = 
hon. gent. (Mr. Bathurst) that as that 


Restriction is to expire in die ‘course at 
the end of the twelvemonth without any 
new enactment on the part of 


it was in fact now made once for all. ‘Not 
so, however, as to the afrangement of the 
household. This question is ‘distinctly 
stated and argued as being expressly re- 
served for farther discussion ‘on the’expira 
tion of that period. The miftisters of the 
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Regent will then have cast upon them, 
py the provision recommended, the invi- 
djous task of proposing to parliament to 
curtail the portion of the household, now 
to be placed for his Majesty’s comfort and 
accommodation under the controul of the 
Queen, if unhappily the infirmity of the 
King should so long contine. It 1s impos- 
gible not to foresee this inconvenience, 
and not to wish for an arrangement, 
which may provide against that conten- 
tion and acrimony which must necessa- 
rily atise in such a discussion. Ofall the 

tsin the settlement of the Regency, 
which affection for the King and fairness 
towatds the Regent equally forbid our 
jeaving to be settled by the future minis- 
praird the Regent, that which relates to 
the household is one which duty and de- 
licacy conspire to make the most promi- 
nent. Do not let my right hon. friend 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer,) sup- 

, however, that whenI speak of the 
invidiousness of the task thus to be fixed 
upon the Régent, I mean to join with 
those who accuse him of designing to 
throw an intentional and studied insult 
upon the Prince of Wales. Nothing is 
farther from my thoughts. I state the ar- 
gument -as it strikes my mind; and 
strikes it so forcibly that I cannot help 


’ stating it strongly. But no man gives 


more ample credit than [ doto my right 
hon. friend for being actuated by the best 
and purest motives. I am convinced, 
that, in what he proposes to the House, he 
is. conscientiously discharging his duty to 
his Sovereign, according to his own view of 
that duty ; and is influenced by an anxious 
zeal for the dignity of the crown and the 
interests of thecountry. I give to him the 
credit, which I ask for myself, and shall 
teceive from him for the principles of my 
own conduct, upon this and every other 
part of this question. We have each of'us 
acted upon our ewn sense of whatis right, 
and I as little impute to him an intention 
of disrespect, as I expect that he should 
impote to me an intention of courting fa- 
Your. 

I happened, Sir, to have been acci- 
dentally out of the House at the proper 
moment for proposing ‘my amendment for 
discussion, until that of the right hon. gent. 
is disposed of ; but as it can regularly be 
sibimitted at a subsequent period of our 
Conon Ishall take that opportunity 
to submit'it formally to the consideration 
of the House. J ‘will not trouble the 
House with ‘a detailed statement of the 


amendment. It is in substance such as I 
opened it to the House on a former night, 


by the observations which were then 
made upon it, and by subsequent reflec- 
tion on the suggestions that have fallen in 
debate. 
The first general objection, that it was 
not understood when I formerly proposed 
it, I cannot but suppose to be just, because 
1am not surprised, that I should have 
failed in giving clearness and perspicuity 
toa complicated statement, when I see 
even in the Bill before us, after all the las 
-bour that has been bestowed upon it, that 


intelligible. It would have been much 
clearer and more simple to follow the pre- 
cedent of 1789, and give a distinct enu- 
meration of the individuals of the House- 
hold to be placed under the controul of 
her Majesty. At present the meaning of 
the clause 1s so involved and obscure, that. 
I am convinced two lawyers of equaf 
abilities might plausibly form different 
conclusions and give contradictory opi- 
nions upon the construction of it. I trust 
that what I have taken the liberty to 
submit will be found at least intelligible. 

It was also objected that ‘had mention- 
ed the Groom of the Stole as a fourth great 
branch of the -Household, together with 
the Lord Chamberlain, Lord Steward, and 
Master of the Horse. 1 confess this- was 
a mistake: but a mistake into which I 
was led by following the speeches of the 
right hon. gent, opposite to me (Mr. Pon- 
sonby) and of my right hon. friend (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,) who both 
talked of ‘the Groom of the Stole as the 
head of a distinct department of -the 
Household. 1 had not so considered him, 
Bot upon hearing their statements I was 
led to suppose myself wrong: and in- 
serted the name of that officer among those 
to be reserved'to the Queen. _I also pro- 
posed to make him removeable by her 
Majesty. Upon better information I have 
changed that provision; and propose 
only to make him like the rest of the Lords 
of the Bed Chamber, of whom in fact he 
is ohe, (being technically no more than 
the chief or first Gentleman‘of the Bed 
Chamber) irremoveable. 

‘Of the Amendment of the right hon. 
pow (Mr. Ponsonby), I must say, that, 
f obliged to agree either ‘to that or tothe 
clause ‘as it stands, I should prefer the 
original clause with al] its imperfections ; 


simply because it does not, like the amend- 


but with some few alterations suggested” 


the clause as now drawn up is wholly uns | 
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dered irremoveable. That is of itself a 
t improvement and well worth all the 
iscussion that produced it. It is one 
whieh has gone far to render my right 
_ hott. friend’s proposition acceptable to me. 
Could I have prevailed upon him to adopt 
another alteration founded upon the same 
principle, and to make a permanent in- 
stead of a ogre atrangement for the 
Household, I should willingly give u 
minor points of difference, atid vote wit 
him instead of moving an amendment. 
My reasoii for wishing this, is, that I think 
it will be ultimately more conducive to 
the object which we both have in view. 
* Whilst ovr sympathy is still fresh and 
active, ahd our fetlings tenderly alive to 
the recent affliction of his Majesty, a 
larger measure of state, and a higher pro- 

Sige of establishment and splendour 
likely to be provided for the sick 
King, than may be expected a year hence, 
when in the natural course of things, and 
without any blame or any disparagement 
to the sincerity of our present impressions, 
those impressions will have become faint- 
er. That this was in fact likely to be the 
case no man could doubt, who is aequaint- 
ed with the ordinary operations of human 
hature. But most certainly no man can 
doubt it, who has attended to the speech 
of my right hon. friend, (Mr. Yorke) this 
night; and to that of another right hon. . 

ntleman (Mr. Dudas) who preceded 
‘him. For they have both disclosed, that 
should his Majesty’s indisposition unhap- 
pily continue to the beginning of the next 
veer, cot then look not only to the a-- 

dging but to the abrogating his House- 
hold altogether ; transferring the whole to 
the Regent; and grafting whatever may 
be absolutely necessary for the care of 
the King’s royal person on the Household 
establishment of the Queen. 

Thus it is, Sir, exactly as I feared, that 
éxcess at one time will produce improper 
retrenchment at another. We are to give 
all now, and to take away all hereafter. 
This is precisely What I would avoid. I 
am not for giving the whole of the House- 
hold at present to the Queen, and I Shall 
be'at the of a <twelvemonth against 
giving it all to the Regent. My object is 

abstain from doing either; as in the. 
one case we should be doing more than 
We heed, and, in the other, infinitely less 
than I hope we shall feel it our duty to 
do even under circumstances the most 
hopeless. 
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ith these itpressichs, then, I feel my- 
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self bound to oppose both ‘the original pry. 
position of my right hon. friend ene 
amendment moved upon it by the tight 
hon. gentleman—the latter retrenching, 
as I think, more than is necessary now; 
and the inevitable effect of the other, 
which gives more at present than is he. 
cessary, the event of the conting, 
ance of the King’s illness, to go tito the 
other extreme at the expiration of & yéar, 
and to take from his Majesty that whieh, 
whether absolutely indispensable or 6}, 
under that supposition, for his personal 
comfort, cannot be taken away from hity 
without an appearance of the most unby 
Coming disrespect and unkindness. The 
only cure for these opposite inconvén 
encies, is, to provide in the first instange 
amply, and to provide once for all, not 
leaving the subject open to be revised 
a future period. By leaving it opén tj 
that revision, you make his Majesty liable 
to be stripped hereafter of the whole of 
his household. Such is now avowed t 
be the probable result; and such a resilt 
is, in my opinion, a disadvantage, whith 
much more than counterbalance any ad: 
vantage to be derived from the large \pors 
tion of the household at present proposéd 
to be given to the Queen. I have wore 
than once, in the course of thése debates, 
expressed my decided preference of a 
arrangement to be made now that shill 
pervade the whole of the Regency, ovér’a 
series and succession of arrangemeiits 
varying with the variation of our hopes, 
and growing gradually more disadvan 
tageous to the King’s interests in propor 
tion to the duration of the King’s ines, 
Upon this point it is that the difference of 
opinion betweem my right hon. friend 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) and 
me is widest and most irreconcileable. Th 
other respects, so far at least as the house» 
hold is concerned, we come very near to 
each other. 

When applied this argument the other 
day to the restriétion upon the prerogas 
tive of granting peerages I was answered, 
and not without plausibility, by a b 
hon. gent. (Mr. Bathurst) that as that 
Restriction is to expire in due ‘course at 
the end of the twelvemonth without afy 
new enactment on the part of parliatient, 
it was in fact now made once for all. ‘Not 
so, however, as to the arrangement of the 
household. This question is ‘distinctly 
stated and argued as being expressly te 
served for farther discussion‘on the‘expira 
tion Of that period. The mifiisters of the 
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Regent will.then have cast upon them, 
by the provision recommended, the invi- 
ous task of proposing to parliament to 
curtail the portion of the household, now 
to be placed for his Majesty’s comfort and 
accommodation under the controul of the 
Queen, if unhappily the infirmity of the 
King should so long contine. It 1s impos- 
‘gible not to foresee this inconvenience, 
and not to wish for an arrangement, 
which may provide against that conten- 
tion and acrimony which must necessa- 
tily atise in such a discussion. Ofall the 
tsin the settlement of the Regency, 
which affection for the King and fairness 
towatds the Regent equally forbid our 
leaving to be settled by the future minis- 
ters‘of the Regent, that which relates to 
the household is one which duty and de- 
licacy conspite to make the most promi- 
nent. Do not let my right hon. friend 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer,) sup- 
, however, that whenI speak of the 
invidiousness of the task thus to be fixed 
upon the Régent, I mean to join with 
those who accuse him of designing to 
throw an intentional and studied insult 
upon the Prince of Wales. Nothing is 
farther from my thoughts. I state the ar- 
goment as it strikes my mind; and 
strikes it so forcibly that I cannot help 
stating it strongly. But no man gives 
more ample credit than [ doto my right 
hon. friend for being actuated by the best 
and purest motives. I am convinced, 
that, in what he proposes to the House, he 
is conscientiously discharging his duty to 
his Sovereign, according to his own view of 
that duty ; and is influenced by an anxious 
zeal for the dignity of the crown and the 
interests of thecountry. I give to him the 
eredit, which I ask for myself, and shall 
teceive from him for the principles of my 
own conduct, upon this and every other 
part of this question. We have each of'us 
acted upon our ewn sense of whatis right, 
and I as little impute to him an intention 
of disrespect, as I expect that he should 
impote to me an intention of courting fa- 
Your. 

Ihappened, Sir, to have been acci- 
dentally out of the House at the proper 
moment for proposing ‘my amendment for 
discussion, until that of the right hon. gent. 
it disposed of ; but as it can regalarly be 
tubimitted at a subsequent period of our 
Ceeenk’ Ishall take that opportunity 
to'submit'it formally to the consideration 
vf the House. I ‘will not trouble the 
House with ‘a detailed statement of the 


amendment. It is in substance such asi 
opened it to the House on a former night, 
but with some few alterations suggested — 
by the observations which were then 
made upon it, and by subsequent reflec- 
tion on the suggestions that have fallen in 
debate. 

The first general objection, that it was 
not understood when I formerly proposed 
it, I cannot but suppose to be just, because 
lam not surprised, that I should have 
failed in giving clearness and perspicuity 
toa complicated statement, when I see 
even in the Bill before us, after all the las 


- bour that has been bestowed upon it, that 
- the clause as now drawn up is wholly un- 


intelligible. It would have been much 
clearer and more simple to follow the pre- 
cedent of 1789, and give a distinct enu- 
meration of the individuals of the House- 
hold to be placed under the controul of 
her Majesty. At present the meaning of 
the clause 1s so involved and obscure, that. 
I am _ convinced two of equaf 
abilities might plausibly forth different 
conclusions and give contradictory opi- 
nions upon the construction of it. I trust 
that what I have taken the liberty to 
submit will be found at least intelligible. 
It was also objected that I'had mention- 
ed the Groom of the Stole as a fourth great 
branch of the Household, together with 
the Lord Chamberlain, Lord Steward, and 
Master of the Horse. I confess this: was 
a mistake: but a mistake into which T 
was led by following the speeches of the 
right hon. gent, opposite to me (Mr. Pon- 
sonby) and of my right hon. friend (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,) who both 
talked of the Groom of the Stole as the 
head of a distinct department of -the 
Household. 1 had not so considered him, 
Bot upon hearing their statements I was 
led to suppose myself wrong: and in- 
serted the name of that officer among those 
to be reserved'to the Queen. _I also pro- 
posed to make him removeable by her 
Majesty. Upon better information I have 
changed that provision; and propose 
only to make him like the rest of the Lords 
of the Bed Chamber, of whom in fact he 
is ohe, (being technically no more than 
the chief or first Gentleman‘of the Bed 
Chamber) irremoveable. 
Of the Amendment of the right hon. 
t. (Mr. Ponsonby), I must say, that, 
if obliged to agree either'to that or to the 
clause as it stands, I should prefer the 
original clause with al] its imperfections ; 


simply because it does not, like the amend- 
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ment, impose upon her Majesty the invi- 
dious task of making a choice from 
amongst the officers of the Household, 
because it does not lay upon her the onus 
of selecting six Lords arid six Grooms of 
the Bed Chamber to be retained under her 
controul, and six others to be dismissed 

- from their attendance onthe King’s person. 
The preference which her Majesty would 
be thus required to manifest, would be in 
my opinion “extremely invidious; and 
directly contrary to that principle upon 
which oe Majesty ought, as we most of us 
agree, to, be absolved from the exercise of 
any political power. Of the clause which 
goes to prevent the filling up of the office 


-- of Lord Chamberlain, I cannot but disap- 


prove on constitutional grounds. The 
Chamberlainship is an appointment of 
too much importance, in my opinion, to 
be left vacant for an indefinite time ; and 
the transfer of the power and patronage of 
that office from the other House of Parlia- 
ment, of which the Lord Chamberlain is 
alwaysa member, to the Vice Chamber- 
lain, who isa member of this House, ap- 
pears to mean important practical change 
and better to be avoided. 


These, however, are comparatively mi-_ 


nute objections. My great objection is to 
the principle of the plan as it at present 
-gtands. And, not thinking it fair to find 
fault with what is proposed, without sug- 
gesting my own ideas of what might be 
substituted for it, [shall submit my Amend- 


ment to the House to be received and en-- 


tered on the Journals. But having already 
fully explained the substance of my 
amendment, I shall submit it at the proper 
time without any further introduction or 
argument. 

r. Yorke, in explanation, stated, that 
when the right hon, gent. called upon 
them to make provision now for what was 
to be arranged at the end of 12 months, 
he seemed to forget, that their object on 
this occasion was to make a temporary, 
not a permanent arrangement. 

Mr. Ganning observed that he had been 
induced to take the view he had submitted 
to the House on this topic from an observa- 
tion made by a right han. gent. who pre- 
ceded his right hon, friend in a former de- 
bate, in which he stated that the Regent 
need not be apprehensive as to the pa- 
tronage or controul of the household ; as 
‘at the end of 12 months, if his Majesty’s 
illness should so long continue, the whole 
would be placed at bis disposal. | 
. Mr. H. Addington rose to vindicate him- 
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tight hon. gent. who had just sat down, 
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the 


self from the allusion made to him 


The observations of that right hon. genj, 
seemed to have been so pointed that he 


| supposed his sole intention in rising wag 


to make them. He had, in what he had 
said on a former occasion, only exercised 
that liberty which he considered eyey 
hon. gent. to be entiiled to use, in the 
avowal of his sentiments. 

Lord Castlereagh felt it necessary to say 
a few words as to the grounds of the vote 
he should give. As he could not agree to 
the amendment proposed, he should not 
vote for leaving out the words proposed to 
be omitted ; but when they should come 
tu a vote on the body of the bill, he should 
feel it his duty to negative the clause, with 
a view to propose an amendment which 
would record his sentiments upon the sub. 
ject. Neither the amendment of the right 
hon. gent. nor the clause of his right hon, 
friend, would execute what, in his concep- 
tion, ought to be provided with respect to 
the Household. He would ga farther, 
and say, that the clause, as it then stood, 
would not execute even the purpose which 
his right honourable friend, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, professed to have in 
view. The strongest objection, in his 
mind, to the clause, was, that it rendered 
the great officers of the Household irre. 
moveable. Nothing could be more offen- 
sive than to officers of that descrip. 
tion in attendance on the royal person by 
the authority of Parliament, and not re- 
moveable at the pleasure of her Majesty, 
To such a provision he should prefer the 
bill of 1789; because, though that mea- 
sure gave more influence to her Majesty 
than was necessary, it yet assigned to her 
all that was properly belonging to her 
high and exalted situation. He should 
therefore give his vote to negative. the 
whole clause, in order to move an amend. 
ment which would meet his own views 
upon the subject. 

Sir Samuel Romilly considered the bill as 
it stood then, a fundamental departure 
from the principle recoguized in the reso 
lutions which had been agreed to by the 
two Houses of Parliament. He would 
defy any man to say that the provisions, 
of this Bill were a fair, a candid, or an 
honest execution of those resolutions. For 
his own part he would be ready to give his 
support to any proposition the effect of 
which would be to transfer the whole 
powers of the executive to the Regent 
without any abridgment or restriction 
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whatever. When the two Houses had 
sanctioned the principles upon which the 
resolutions were founded, by their solemn 
and deliberate assent, he must contend 
that it was a violation of duty to Parlia- 
ment in the framers of the bill, not to have 
drawn it up in conformity with those reso- 
lutions. Instead of doing so, however, they 
Ladin every instance departed from the 
spirit and the letter of the resMutions, but 
most particularly in this clause respecting 
the disposal of the household. The reso- 
lution of the two Houses provided that such 

srtion of his Majesty’s household should 
be placed under the control of the Queen 
« as would be requisite for due attendance 
on his Majesty’s person, and the mainte- 
nance of his royal dignity.” This reso- 
jution had been carried up and presented 
tothe Prince of Wales. The answer of bis 
royal highness was, “that he did not re- 
fase to accept the office an: situation pro- 
posed to him, restricted as they were.” 
But was the House to infer from that an- 
swer, that his royal highness would have 
accepted the office, if it were-to have been 
still further restricted ? It was to make an 
ungracious return to his royal highness for 
this patriotic determination thus to enact, 


_ that the office was to be given under still 


greater restrictions, by means of which he 
would have still less opportunity of shew- 
ing his veneration for his royal father, and 
the unfeigned delicacy of his feelings. 

But it had been argued, that, as only a 


certain portion of the Household was by 


the resolution to be given to her Majesty, 
if any portion of it were to be given to the 
Prince, that would be a fair execution of 
the resolution. But his hon. and learned 
friend (Mr. Stephen) who stated that argu- 
ment, should recollect that the resolution 
was not alone the resolution of that, but 
also of the other House of Parliament. It 
had, indeed, been urged against those who 
thought with him, that theirs was a quib- 
bling interpretation of the resolution; be- 


cauige; as a portion was smaller than the 


whole, any portion short of the whole was 
necessarily comprehended in the resolu- 

n. But he would ask, was not this a 
quibbling interpretation ? Would any two 
men of honour countenance such a con- 


_ struction? If, in the case of an estate, a 


portion were to be given to one, and the 
remainder to another, would it be consi- 
dered a fair ‘interpretation .of terms to give 
one.acre to him who was to have the whole 
remainder, and to assign the whole of the 


state beside to him, wlio was to have but 
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a portion of it? This species of quibbling 
interpretation would be a disgrace to the _ 
lowest practitioner of the profession to — 
which he belonged. Could any man then 
say, that this was the proper construction 
of the resolution? Could any man believe, 
that the clause in the bill was nota re- 
versal by parliamentary tactic of the sub- 
stance of the resolution? He should vote 
therefore for the amendment, if on no other 
ground, because it would give greater 
power to the Prince. ’ : 

His right hon. friend (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) had, on a former night, 
addressed to the feelings of the House, an 
argument which he could not but consider 
unparliamentary, though he believed it 
had had considerable etlect in influencing 
the decisions of the House on that occasion, 
namely, that if any very large portion of 
his Majesty’s household should be with- 


| drawn, it may have a-very serious effect 


on the mind and state of his Majesty in the 
event of his convalescence. But anxious 
as they all must be to manifest every ten- 
derness for the feelings of the sovereign in 
such a case, the House should bear in 
mind how far that- argument might be 
carried. On the fitst occasion, when it 
was used by his right hon. friend (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) it had been 
urged, that, if a Regent were to be ap- 


pointed, it might have the effect when 


communicated to his Majesty of bringing 
on a relapse into that deplorable state in 
which he was then unhappily placed. 
This argument, however, must fail to have 
any weight with the House in the present 
instance, when it was recollected that his 
right hon. friend himself had brought for- 
ward the measure then under considera- 
tion, though feeling so sensibly and so sin- 
cerely (he believed) for the calamity and 
personal sufferings of his Majesty. His. 
right hon. friend had certainly been in- 
duced to take this course from a due re- 
gard to his own duty, and to what the pub- 
lie interest demanded. But if his right 
hon. friend had not been deterred from the 
performance of his duty by any morbid 
sensibility for the sufferings of the sove- 
reign, his example in this struggle of his 
duty to the public with his feelings for the 
King afforded a justification to. others in 
coming to the discussion without such 
considerations to bias them. The argue 


ment, therefore, should have no weight in 
influencing their decisions upon a question 
of such vital importance to the best inte- 
rests of the crown and of the state. It 
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‘must be with reluctance and pain, that 


they would resort to any provision which 
might by possibility be disagreeable to his 
Majesty ; still more distressing would it 
be to adopt any arrangement that would 
be likely to retard his recovery. But they 


had an imperious duty to perform—they 


had not only to provide for the comfort of 
the royal person, but for the effectual 
maintenance of his crown—every thing 
that was or could be necessary for the per- 
sonal comfort and convenience of the 
King should be given to the Queen—every 
thing essential to the dignity of the throne 
and the effectual execution of all the royal 
functiens should be assigned to the Re- 

nt. They were not to incur a certain 
, owe in weakening the power and con- 
stitational influence of the executive in 
order to avoid, what, if it occurred, would 
most'unquestionably be an evil, but still 
was contingent and uncertain. 

It had beeh stated on a former night 
and upon high authority (Mr. Secretary 
Ryder’s) that if the case of his Majesty 
were that of a private individual before 
the Court of Chancery, the care and cus- 


tedy of his person would not be com- 


mitted to his nearest of kin, ‘nor. te his 
Heir Apparent ; and this, on the suppo- 
sition that the Heir Apparent, being to 
succeed to the property, would have an 
interest in the confinement or death of the 
unfortunate patient. But so far from that 
being the case now, so far back as the 
time of lord Macclesfield, that doctrine 
was exploded, as proceeding apon the 


 basest suspicion that could enter into the 


human breast, and as it would have the ef- 
fect of preventing persons in such a de- 


plorable situation from having the benefit 
of the care and attention of those most at- 


tached to their persons and most interested 


' intheir recovery. The last instance which 


had occurred in the Court of Chancery 
was that of an individual, the custody of 
whose person was committed to a brother, 
the presumptive heir to his estate. He was 
not surprised that his right hon. and learn- 
ed friend should have been led into error 
on the subject, as he had so long quitted 


the immediate study of the profession to. 


which he had been so great an ornament ! 
He did not charge his right hon. friend 
who stated thisargument (Mr. Ryder) with 

wish to shew disrespect to the Prince 
of Wales, but really such observations had 
the effect of casting suspicions upon the 
ilustrious members of the royal family, 


to whicheven the meanest of his Majesty’s. 


subjects were not exposed.’ He nej 
accused nor could he suppose his "on 
hon. friend capable of offering any inten. 
tional insult to the Prince of Wales, Hg 
wished he could say the same of his 
tical adherents. If so, they would not 
have found those public prints, which he 
should not say were under the protection 
of the administration of his right hop, 
friend, but which were certainly not pro. 
secuted with the same severity and rigour 
as were manifested in other instances, 
pursuing a systematic course of attack 
upon his Royal Highness, calumniati 
every act, and misrepresenting every w 
of his Royal Highness, and holding up-to 
scorn and derision every member of the 
royal family (Hear! Hear!) Neither 
should they have found them incessantly 
imputing the basest motives to many mem- 
bers of that House for pursuing on this 
occasion what. they conscientiously con- 
sidered their duty. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘after 
what had taken place during the discus 
sion, felt himself called upon to state 
shortly his sentiments upon this question. 
He had deferred offering himself to the 
attention of the House till that late hour of 
the discussion, in order that he might have 
an opportunity to collect what were the 
sentiments of other gentlemen upon the 
subject, and that if he had risen earlier, 
he might not have felt it necessary to trou- 
ble the house again with any further ob- — 
servations. With respect to the charge 
of supposed, though unintentional diste- 
spect to his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales, in not committing to him the guar- 
dianship of his Majesty’s person, he should 
only observe, that as they had all agreed 
that the guardianship should not be en- 
trusted to his Royal Highness, whether 
that were conformable to the practice in 
the Court of Chancery or not, ali that was 
now out of the question. His hon. and 
learned friend did him no more than justice 
in stating, that he did not believe him to 
entertain any intention of reflecting upon 
his royal highness the Prince of Wales. 
He lamented, as much as his hon. and 
learned friend could, any licentious expres 
sions, which in the: public prints might 
have been applied either to the Prince of 
Wales, or to any of the other branches of 
the royal family ; but that was not the 
time or place for the discussion of the re-— 
flections of that kind, which may have 
‘been made upon any one description of 
another of public men. When his hoa — 
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- and learned friend stated that the Bill was 


not a fair and honest execution of the 


- Resolutions, he must beg the House to 


make a distinction between the Bill which 
he brought in and the Amendments which 
had since been made in the course of its 
progress. As he could not know, what 
many hon. members themselves did not 
seem to have known, what amendments 
they meant to propose, he had brought in 
his bill in a shape to admit of the intro- 
duction of any Amendment that might be 
thought eligible. In proof that gentlemen 
did not know their own Amendments, he 
called upon the right hon. gent. who 
brought forward the Amendment of this 
night, whether in the Committee on the 
‘bill he was aware of the Amendment he 
this night proposed ? The right hon. gent., 
by a kind of second sight, took the hint 
from arguments urged by an hon. gent. 


the floor (Mr. Huskisson), and formed 


his Amendment upon them. But where 
these arguments were found, as the hon. 
member, to whom they had been as- 
cribed, had denied having ever used them, 
it was for that right hon. gent. bimself 
teexplain. But now that the right bon. 
ent. had heard the arguments of that 
or. member that night, he doubted much 
whether the right hon. gent. might not 
fairly question the propriety of his .own 
Amendinent.. It was a difficult task to 
frame the Bill, not only to meet the dif- 
ferent opinions which different members 
might entertain of it, but the different 
opinions of the same persons. 

The hon. membet for Hertfordshire 
(Mr. Brand) had put a case of a member 
somanaging his minority as to carry a 
articular resolution to be presented to the 

rince, and then so to manage his majo- 
rity as in effect to rescind that resolution. 
The hon. member could not, however, 
have stated that to be his case, because he 
had brought in resolutions much more re- 
strictive than those agreed to; and it was 


hot till his own had been rejected, that the 


resolutions actually carried were put upon 
him. The hon. gent. therefore, would, he 
was sure, acquit him of having laid so 
deep a plan for the attainment of his ob- 
ject. But he was ready to contend, that 


there was nothing inthe Bill contradictory. 


to the Resolution. When the Resolution 


Was first proposed, the objections to it 


were twofold; one, that of most weight 

was, that it would give too much influence 

to the Queen, an objection which he got 

rid of by taking away the power of re- 
VOL, XVIII, 
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moval, and thereby doing away all the 


political influence. The only . power, of 
appointment then left was in case:of va- 
cancy by death. He had .consented.to 
this sacrifice in compliance with what:he 
coasidered the prevailing sentiment of the 
House. This, he was ready to confess; 
took considerable weight from the principle 
upon which the resolution was originally. 
founded ; but as the time was limited, he 
was disposed to think that the. mischief in 
principle would be practically done away. 
‘The. great and prominent. basis of | this 
whole proceeding was to. make a tempo-- 
rary provision, and that for ashort period, 
without breaking in upon any settled es- 
tablished rule where that could be avoid- 
ed. And here it was that he-had the mis- 
fortune to incur the censure of his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Canning), for not having 
proposed to make the provision once for 
all permanent. But without meaning any | 
disrespect to his right hon. friend, or un- 
dervaluing the suggestions he had thrown 


| out, he must be permitted to observe, that 


it appeared to him monstrous that. the 
House, in providing for the maintenance 
of his Majesty’s dignity now, when they 
had a sanguine expectation that his illness 
would be of a very short duration, should 
arrange the proportion of. the. Household 
to be given to her Majesty, in the same 
manner as if his Majesty’s.calamity was 
to last the whole .of his natural life. It 
would certainly be practically by farthe 
better mode to make an arrangement that 
would meet both cases; but that was im. 
possible. If his Majesty were to recover 
within six weeks, or three months, or 
even six months, would any hon. mem- 
ber wish to strip him of his Household to 
the same extent as- if no hope were enter . 
tained of his recovery? -His right hon. 
friend had called upon them to state, why 
they did not propose to make now a per 
mauent provision for the arrangement of 
the Household? The answer was, that 
their measure was to provide only fora 
twelve-month, and that what hereafter. | 
might be necessary, should be done at the 
expiration of that period, Tare 

With regard to what had fallen from, 
his hor. and ‘learned friend, who had just 
sat down, he must. observe, that his hon, 
and learned friend had commented rather 
‘severely upon him for having adverted to: 
what might be the probable feelings of. — 
his Majesty on his convalescence, incase. . 
he should find a regency established. He, 
had on one occasion alluded. 
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six senior ‘or six junior Lords were to be 


‘that her Majesty was to have the pleasuia- 
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to what those feelings might be in such an 
event, and he still retained the same im- 
pression. But however he may lament 
the-effect, that might possibly be the con- 
sequence, a sense of the public duty, and 
a regard to the public interests, had com- 
pelled him to bring forward the measure 
for establishing aregency. In the former 
imstance there was no pressing necessity 
for the measure, and he was consequently 
justified in abstaining from it, in conside- 
ration of the effect it might have on his 
Majesty’s feelings, and consequently in 
retarding his recovery. But, if the delay 
in his Majesty’s recovery, and the urgen- 
cy of public business, compelled them 
now to bring forward the general question 
efa Regency, was that any reason why 
he was not to take into his consideration 
what may possibly be his Majesty’s feel- 
ings in all the parts of that general ques- 
tion, where the same necessity did not 
exist, as was particularly the case in the 
arrangement respecting the proper distri- 
bation of the Household? In one case he 
could not avoid proceeding—in the other 
he could; and wherever he could avoid 
proceeding, he would ever contend that it 
was his duty to do so. 

This was the view which he took of the 
ease. He was aware indeed that it had 
been urged as discreditable to his Majes- 
ty’s mind, if, on his recovery, he could be 
affected. by the removal of the Gentlemen 
of his Beh-cliasaber, and not by the ma- 
nagement of his fleets and armies. But 
was that a fair way of putting the case ? 
Was it not necessary to commit the ma- 
nagement of the fleets and armies to ano- 
ther?) Was it equally necessary to hand 
over the controul of the Lords of the Bed- 
chamber? But could any thing be more 
afflicting to a person suffering under this 
peculiar malady, than any wound to his 
dignity? The proposition of the right 
hon. gent, went to take away at once one- 
half of the Gentlemen of the Bed-chamber 
on ‘a six-weeks’ iliness. Besides it would 
consign to her Majesty the painful task of 
fixing upon that part that was to be taken 
away. The proposition was, not that-the 


removed, but that six were to remain, and 


ble task of selecting them, and also such 
other parts of the Household as she might 
think necessary ; and all this under im- 
pressions in that House, that her influeuce 
was dangerous, and that the larger pro- 


portion of the Household ought to belong | 


to the Prince, and the smaller to the Queen; 
whilst the Queen would be left to carye 
out the portion for herself. Nothing 
could be more likely to offend his Ma. 
jesty or wound his feelings more than to - 
find his Household thus mutilated and dis. 
membered. The pencil of the painter 
and the pen of the poet had been happily 
employed in pourtraying the anguish and 
agonies endured by illustrious sufferers 
under the impression of wounded dignity. 
They had seen, how Richard, suftering 
with patience all his reverses, bitterly 
felt the indignity offered to him in prison; 
they could call to mind, too, as pourtrayed 
by the master-pen of Shakespeare, the 
pangs of Queen Catharine, when exposed 
to the insulting want of the respect due 
to her exalted rank, He would wish the 
House to hear the representation given 
in the words of a right hon. gent. opposite 
(Mr. Sheridan,) win should therefore en- 
deavour to recollect an appropriate pas- 
sage from his eloquent and expressive 
pen: 


‘© Go search where living sorrows ask relief ; 

“ Go, while thy heart yet beats with fancied grief. 
“ Thy lips still conscious of the recent sigh, 

“« The graceful tear still lmg’ring in thine eye ; 

‘¢ Go, 2nd on real misery bestow ’ 
** The blest effusions of fictitious woe.” 


He would entreat gentlemen to bear in 
mind, what would be the effect, in the 
case of a private individual, of breaking 
down a whole establishment; and by 
what each might be supposed to feel in 
such a case, to judge what would be the 
feelings of his Majesty. With respect ta 
what had fallen from his right hon. friend, 
as to the clause being unintelligible, he 
should only say, that as his ‘right hon. 
friend had admitted that he deduced 
something substantive from its affirmations 
and negations, he had saved him much 
trouble. On the whole, he should ob- 
serve, that the exceptions pointed out 
what was not to be given to the Queen; 
that the clause was perfectly intelligible 5) 
and, as it had nothing unconstitutional in 
it, should be supported by him against 
the Amendments of both the right hon. 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Tierney immediately rose and spoke: _ 
as follows :—Sir, I do not mean at this 
late hour to trespass at any length upon 
the time or attention of the House; but, 
after the very extraordinary speech which 
we have just heard from the right hon. 
gent. I feel it absolutely necessary to say 
! 
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a few words. The whole of that right 
hon. gent.’s speech from the beginning to 


the end consists of an appeal to the pas- | 


sions—an appeal as uncalled for, as it is 
unnecessary, in this House. The right 
hon. gent. in order to excite our sympa- 
thy, needed not to have quoted the beau- 
tiful lines of my right hon. friend’s (Mr. 
Sheridan’s) composition, nor appealed to 
the magic pen of Shakespeare ; all that 
was necessary for him to say, was, that a 
revered and beloved. Sovereign is labour- 
ing under the heavy calamity which af- 
flicts him, to interest the feelings of every 
-gentleman present. Every thing which 
the right hon. gent. has said beyond this, 
could only be intended to draw off the 
attention of the House from the question 
immediately under its consideration. 
When the right hon. gent. rose, I ex- 

ted, that he would have endeavoured 
to shew, that the provisions of this Bill 
contained no departure from the Resolu- 
tions agreed to by both Houses—that, if 
the Bill should pass in its present form, 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
would be aware of the exact proportion of 
the regal prerogatives, and of the royal 
Household he is to possess, according to 
the declaration made to him by the two 
Houses of Parliament in their Resolutions. 
But in this expectation I have been disap- 
pointed, for upon this point the right hon. 
gent. has completely failed. If ever a 
‘man contrived to get rid of a question by 
dexterous shifting and artful manceuvres, 
the right hon. gent. has done so in this 
‘instance. In fact, he had no other alter- 
‘hative, because, in all the arguments that 
apply really to the subject at issue, he has 
been not only anticipated but completely 
answered by my hon, and learned friend 
(Sir Samuel Romilly) who preceded him. 
The Resolution of the two Houses states, 


that such portion and such only of the 


royal Household shall be given to the 
Queen, as shall be necessary for the per- 
sonal.comfort of his Majesty. It is abso- 
lutely impossible, that, after receiving 
such a Resolution, the Prince could sup- 
pose the House would be now discussing 
what part of the Household would be ne- 
cessary for the maintenance of the splen- 
dour and comfort of the King. Upon that 
point there can be no difference of opi- 
nion; as every hon. member must be 
ready to vote whatever portion of the 
Household her Majesty may think neces- 
ue Our Resolution pledges us to this, 
id our feelings and inclination must 


[966 
prompt us even to outrun her Majesty’s 


wishes, 


The right hon. gent. has said, however, 
that he had deferred stating his sentiments 
to the House in order that he might en- — 
deavour to collect what may be the sen- 
timents of others upon this subject.. If 
the right hon. gent. expected that the 
result of this delay would be consenta- 
neous with his own views, he has failed in 
that point altogether. The noble lord on 
the bench behind him (lord Castlereagh) 
has intimated his intention to negative 
the clause with a view to substitute ano-" 
ther more consonant to his opinions, whilst 
the right hon. gent. on the floor (Mr. 
Canning) proposed, in moving an amend- 
ment of his own, to retain only the two 
or three first lines of the clause. So that 
in fact, though pretending to meet the 
wishes of others, the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has been all, this 
time carrying into effect hisown. Iam 
ready to admit, that, in consenting to the 
alteration abridging the influence of the 
Queen, the right hon. gent. has removed 
a considerable part of the objection, which 
applied to the clause as it originally stood 
in the Bill, supposing, what I can never 
bring myself even to suspect, that the. 
Queen were, or could be, capable of em- 
ploying her power to procure political 
influence in the state. But what has aH 
this to do with the question? What has 
the abridgment of the Queen’s power to 
do with the Regent? Not with respect to 
the Regent personally, but as a person 
exercising in the name and on the behalf 
of his Majesty, the functions of the exe- 
cutive? Is he to be deputed to execute 
the office of King, stripped of its neces- 
sary state and accustomed splendour? ds 
he to have imposed upon him the neces- 
sity of maintaining the dignity of the 
throne, divested of that influence and pa- 
tronage, which has hitherto, according to 
the principles and practice of the consti- 
tution, belonged invariably to the person 
discharging the functions of the executive, 
and which are no less essential to the due 
performance of his high and arduous du- 
ties than to the state and lustre of, his 
court? But says the right hon. gent., 
“the Regent will not be without the 
means of supporting the dignity of -his 
exalted office—he will have a Chamber- 
lain.” A Chamberlain! yes—a Cham- 
berlain no doubt he is to have according 
to the provisions of this bill? but what 
species of Chamberlain? .A Chamber- 
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jain, stripped of all the patronage and 
influence and power of that high and im- 
portant office—A :“ man of straw” pos- 
sessing no more weight or authority at 
‘ourt or in the state than the white wand 
he'may bear—the emblem, not of royal 
‘eonfidence and official duty, but of empty 
pageantry and departed state. But then 
again, says the right hon. gentleman, “ if 
the Regent is not to have a Chamberlain 
‘with all) the customary influence and 
power of that great office, no other person 
48 to have the advantage of its great pa- 
tronage, because the place of Lord Cham- 


berlain being now vacant, the Bill pro- 


‘vides that no Lord Chamberlain is to be 
appointed fora certain period.” But why 
‘not? Why all this juggling and peddling 
about an-office allowed on all hands to be 


| essential to the dignity of the person (is- 


‘charging the duties of the executive? Is 
‘there a man in this House, who does not 
‘in his conscience believe, that all this is 
done for political purposes? can any man 
‘be so blind as not to perceive that all this 
‘isa paltry expedient to withhold from the 
‘Regent a great part of the constitutional 
‘influence, that would attach to his office, 
‘for the purpose of strengthening the power 
‘of those who will be opposed to the mea- 
“sures of his government? The Lord 
Chamberlain, every body knows, has ex- 
tensive, enormous patronage. According 
to the statement of my right hon. friend 
(Mr. Ponsonby) he has the appointment 
of some of the officers of this House, (none 


of whose offices happily are likely to be 


soon vacant)—he has also the appointment 
of some of the officers of the other House, 
one of whom (sir Francis Molineux) if re- 
port be correct, is in such a state, as to 
‘render a vacancy in his important and lu- 
crative office (usher of the black rod) 
within a very limited period not impro- 
bable. Does the right hon. gentleman 
think, that he is consulting the feelings of 
the King in the manner in which he pro- 
‘poses to dispose of the immense patronage 
of this important office of state? Does he 
believe,’ that his Majesty, now that lord 
‘Dartmouth, to whom his Sovereign was 
- personally attached, has been removed by 
death, would be gratified to find that ali 
the patronage, which as a mark of his 
royal favour he confided to that nobleman, 
~should be thus clandestinely transferred 
to the Vice-Chamberlain—to whom his 
Majesty could-never have thought of com- 
emitting such a trust? The right hon. gen- 


_ tleman, I am persuaded, cannot entertain 


any such notion, and-I ean. therefore 
never bring myself to suppose that all 
this is done for any other but: political 


_ purposes. 


With respect to the influence or inter. 
ference of her Majesty, upon the distribys 
tion of this patronage, I beg again dig. 


tinctly to disclaim any the slightest ingj. 


nuation that the Queen could he capable 
of an improper exercise of her power for 
political purposes. am convinced that 
her Majesty is utterly incapable of any 
such conduct. Nay, more; I am certain 
that she would not condescend to enter 
into a conversation with any member 
of her council upon such a subject, if 
any one of them should have the pre. 


‘sumption to mention it to her Majesty, 
But though her Majesty would never - 


stoop to interfere for political purposes, 
we are not to forget that the members of 
her council are all politicians; that, cas 
they propose to withdraw the patronage 
from the Prince Regent, they would be 
likely to exercise their influence over it 
for political purposes. Suppose a vacancy 


to occur in any considerable office, in the 


appointment of the Lord Chamberlain, is 


it not more likely, that the Vice Chamber. 


lain, to whom the ministers propose to 
give the whole patronage, should consult 
Jobn Lord Eldon, or some other of those 
to whom he owed his power, as to the 
filling up of the vacancy, than that he 
should appoint to the vacant office inde- 
pendently? What is this then, but in, 
effect to give the power, denied to the 
Prince of Wales, to the members of her 
Majesty’s council? In truth, the whole 
project and scope of the Bill is nothing 
but an artful scheme of political power; 
a contrivance, as was'well observed bya 
right hon. gent. opposite, (Mr. Canning), to 
divide the unity of the government, and 
to set the executive at war with the palace. 

The right hon. gent., in commenting 
upon the amendment proposed by my 
right hon. friend this night, has been 
more severe upen the course he has 
thought it right to pursue than either the 
circumstances or the occasion warranted. 
The drift of the right hon. gent.’s argu- 
ment was to prove my right hon. friend 
guilty. of inconsistency, in not having 
brought forward, in this instance, precisely 
the same amendment which he had pro- 
posed in the Committee. But, the fact is, 
that there could be no inconsistency 10 
the case. ‘The difference between the two 


amendments is not very mateiial. Yet, — 
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to the House ? 


practice of parliament. 
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even if it were, what impropriety could 
there be in the attempt on the part of my 
fight hon, friend, finding himself outvoted 
jn the Committee, to render his Amend- 
ment, by some alteration, more palatable 
Has the right hon. gent. 
himself never done any thing of that kind ? 
Has he never new modelled a motion with 
a view to make it more agreeable to the 
House? Is the right hon. gent. to have 
the exclusive monopoly of the privilege of 
altering and amending any proposition he 
may bring forward for the purpose of 
making it more acceptable to the House? 
‘Was no improvement to be made upon 
Jearning the views of other gentlemen? 
Are we, then, not to learn wisdom from 
experience, nor to acquire more know- 
ledge as we grow older? If there be any 


thing in the objection of the right hon.. 


gentleman’s, it must mean, that, hav- 
ing once determined to bring forward a 
particular proposition, any member of 
this House is bound to adhere even to the 
letter of it, and, by so doing, to risk the 
prospect of doing sone good, merely be- 
cause he could not accomplish all the 
good he thought desirable. Such doc- 
trine as this is at direct variance with the 
whole tenor of parliamentary practice. 
Every gentleman’s recollection must serve 
him to call to mind the numberless in- 
stances in which, with a view to effect some 
part of what may have been originally pro- 
posed, the proposer has consented to mo- 
difications, alterations, and amendments, 
which not unfrequentiy changed, altoge- 
ther changed the whole frame and cha- 
racter of the measure first brought for- 
ward. And, indeed, how can it be other- 
wise? Unless he were gifted with in- 
-fallibility, it is impossible for any man 
to reconcile the jarring, and often con- 
tradictory views and opinions of an as- 
sembly, composed as this House is, until 


che can ascertain, in the course of a dis- 


cussion, what might be likely to prove 
satisfactory to a majority. In the altera- 
tion, therefore, and immaterial is the al- 
teration, made by my right hon. friend in 
the Amendinent proposed by him on a 
ormer mght, I contend, that he has net 
only not been guilty of any inconsistency, 
but that he is fuily justified by the uniform 
But, the right 
hon. gent. asks, if his Amendment shall 
be carried, what will be the situation of 
the Queen, obligéd, as her Majesty will 
then be, to choose her portion of the 
Household? For myself I can truly say, 
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that I should not vote for any proposition, 
the effect of which would be to impose 
any disagreeable office on her Majesty. 
The Amendment of my right hon. friend, 
however, will have no such effect. All: 
that is asked in that Amendment is, that 
six Lords of the Bedchamber should be 
assigned to her Majesty, as the proportion 
necessary and sufficient for the personal 
comfort of the King, and that her Majest 
shall have the selection of them. Is this 
to impose any disagreeable office upon 
the Queen? Why, Sir, in another clause 
of this Bill it is provided, that a sum-of 
4,225/. shall be issued quarterly from the 
Privy Purse, and placed at her Majesty’s 
disposal, to be distributed in the same 
manner as heretofore, or as her Majesty 
may think the King would wish it to be 
distributed. It might as well be said, by 
the right hon. gent., that this clatse would 
impose the disagreeable task of selection. 
upon her Majesty, as the Amendment of 
my right hon. friend, which leaves to the 
Queen the choice of such portion of the 
officers of the household as this House 
may think sufficient to be placed at her 
Majesty’s disposal. 
As to the apprehensions insinuated, not 
expressed, lest, if the household should 
not be secured to the Queen, the servants 
most acceptable to his Majesty should be 
removed, it is unnecessary for me, I trust, 
to say, thatI do not believe they have 
even a shadow of foundation. I am per- 
suaded that, whoever may be the advisers — 
of his royal highness, none would recom- 
mend to him to remove any of the King’s 
servants. But, after all, [really do not. 
think the thing worth the contest. If it 
be satisfactory to the House that the dis- 
position of the Household shall remain as 
regulated by this Bill, why in the name of 
God, let it be so. It is matter of very 
little comparative importance, for, in point 
of fact, it will be found, that the gentle- 
men of the Bed-chamber, with the excep- 
tion of one, who in the former instance 
voted for an unrestricted Regency, and for 
that offence was afterwards removed, have 
never been disturbed on any change of 
administration. I do not mean any disre- 
spect to those hon. persons when I say, 
that their conduct is uniformly such, as 
not to give offence to any administration. 
They are no doubt strongly impressed 
with the necessity as well as propriety 
of supporting government, and, there- 
fore, by voting with the administration in 
office, of whomsoever composed, they 
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_ never give cause for their removal. I am 
sure, 1 am as far as any man, from think- 


_ ing that, in doing so, they do not act con-. 


- scientiously. We all know, that there is 
a considerable number of members in this 
House, who act upon the same feeling of 
the necessity of supporting the govern- 
ment, and therefore generally vote with 
the existing administration. If it were 


not.so, see what would be the consequence. 
If the majority that supports any particu- 
lar administration were to stick fast on a 
change, there would -be no going on with 
- the public business without a dissolution of 


liament. 
With respect to the great officers of the 
Household, I am clearly of opinion that 
they ought to be transferred to the Regent. 
The patronage of the Lord Chamberlain, of 
the Lord Steward, and of the Master of the 
Horse, is a part and parcel of the consti- 


tutional influence of the executive. If.that. 


part be taken from the Prince, the ques- 
tion then is, will the Regent in such a 
case be the representative of the King? I 
am nod advocate for the excessive influence 
of .the crown, but this patronage, flowing 
from these great offices, is necessary to be 
at the disposal of the executive, as well 
for the security of the rights of the people 
as of the constitutional dignity and power 
of the sovereign. Without the aid of this 
patronage the monarchical, would soon be 
-overborne by the democratical, branch of 
the constitution. 

I say, then, thatthe whole of this ar- 
rangement is founded in a most unjust and 
injurious feeling of distrust in the illustrious 
person; who is to be Regent. The right 
hon. gent. indeed disclaims any such dis- 
trest. But if he were not actuated by 
such feeling, why should he not make pro- 
vision for the Prince with the same care 
and zeal with which he makes provision 
for her Majesty? The right hon. gent. 
says that the only object in the contem- 
plation of the framers of this Bill is, to se- 
‘cure to his Majesty the satisfaction on his 
‘recovery of finding himself surrounded and 
served by the persons of his choice. He 
would have us believe, that his Majesty, on 
-awaking, would be likely to turn his 
‘thoughts to his former habits, and, if he 
found his Master of the Buck-hounds re- 
moved, be in danger of a relapse. If the 
right hon. gent. should, under such circum- 
stances, and whilst his Majesty was liable 
+o such a return of his malady from such a 
cause, venture to restore him to the exer-. 


cise of his kingly functions, he would, I 
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{me 
will assert, be guilty of ashigh crime, . 
would most cheerfully do every thig 
is in my power to sooth his Majesty’s cares 
and sufferings, and to render his pillow 
easy and comfortable, but I cannot from , 
any respect, however great, for such hig 
feelings, consent to forego my public duty, 
I am convinced, that his Majesty, if com. 
pletely recovered, and if that recovery too 
were attested, properly attested as in cages 
of other individuals by the certificate of 
his physicians, so far eon giving way to. 
the impressions alluded to by the right 
hon. gent., his only feelings would be 
those of anxiety and solicitude for the in. 
terests and welfare of his subjects—fee}j 
completely in unison with the whole tenoy 
of his character and life. When, there. 
fore, we are called upon to provide a Re. 
gent to represent our sovereign during his 
present afflicting incapacity, we cannot 
take any course so likely to gratify his 
paternal mind, as to furnish the Regent — 
with full and adequate powers to exercise 
the functions of the exalted office he is to 
fill, in the manner most effectual for the 
dignity of the royal office, and for the es. 
sential interests of the community. The 
representative of the monarch should for 
such a purpose be invested with all the 
trappings and splendour of royalty. Upon 
the whole, then, Sir, I do most solemnly 
call upon this House not to make an ex- 
periment upon his royal highness the 
Prince of Wales which may be attended 
with the most serious consequences to the 
monarchy and the constitution of this 
country. I call upon this House to 
pause before it will give its sanction 
to the monstrous project of the right 
hon, gent. to ascertain by this danger- 
ous experiment with how small a pot- 
tion of the royal prerogatives the func- 
tions of the executive may be carried on. 
Let usgravely reflect, before we accede to 
such a measure, what may hereafter be 
the result of our now refusing our confi- 
dence to that illustrious person to whom, 
by the course of nature, our allegiance 
will be at no very distant period due. Let 
us, before we take from him, placed in 
the execution of the duties of the royal 
office, the power of creating peers, ‘con- 
sider seriously to what consequences suc 
a restriction, imposed now, may lead when 
the Prince of Wales shall hereafter sut- 
ceed tothe throne. We know, that dif- 
ferences upon political questions must at 
all times exist, and is it not likely that, 


when George the 4th on his accession to 
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of 


the crown, may think proper to exercise 
\this prerogative by the creation of anew 
r, those, who may think the elevation 

of the individual not expedient, will say, 
«we should have foreseen all this, we 
knew the Prince when he was Regent, and 
we refused to place confidence in him, 
it is all our own fault, as we did not take 
gare to tie him upasto this prerogative 
when we had him in our power.’ Is 
not this the language that we are to ex- 
ct on such an occasion, and can we 
justify it to ourselves to impose the re- 
strictions now proposed without any just 
und or necessity, but with a certainty 


that they will give rise to such feelings 


hereafter, as may destroy the harmony 
that ought to subsist between a paternal 
sovereign, and a loyal people? Our ob- 
ject at present isto appoint a representa- 
tive of the King, and our first care should 
be to furnish him with all the powers ne- 
cessary for the due performance of the 
royal functions, without suffering ourselves 


to be biassed by any political views what- | 


ever. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer in ex- 
planation said, that he had mentioned 
that it was impossible to make any per- 
manent provision, when perhapsafter six 
weeks his Majesty might recover, and 
when they indulged the sanguine hope 
that his Majesty’s illness would be of very 
short duration. 

The House then divided, 

For the 190 
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List of the Minority. 
Abercrombie, hon. J. Blackburne, J, T. 
Adair, R. Bligh, T. 

Adam, W. « Bradshaw, hon. A, C. 
Agar, E. F. Brand, hon. T. 
Anstruther, rt. hon. Brogden, J. 

sir J. Brougham, H. 
Antonie, W. L. Browne, A. 
Archdall, M. Buller, J. (Exeter) 
Astley, sir J. Bunbury, sir T. C. 
Aubrey, sir J. Burdett, sir F. 
Babington, T. Butler, hon. J. 
W. Byng, G. 
Baker, J. -Calcraft, J. 
Bankes, H. Calvert, N. 
Baring, sir T. Campbell, lord J. 
Baring, A. Canning, rt. hon, G. 
Bennet, R. H. A. Canning, G. 
Bentinck, lord C. Chaloner, 
Bernard, S. Cocks, J. 
Bewicke, C. Coke, T. W, 
Biddulph, R. M. Coke, E. 
Blachford, B. P. Combe, H. C. 


Corry, T, C.S.. 
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Cuthbert, J. R. 
Daly, rt. hon. D. B. 
Dent, J. 
Dickinson, W. 
Dundas, C. 

Elliot, rt. hon. W. 
Ellis, C. R. 

Evelyn, L. 


. Fellowes, hon. N. 


Ferguson, R. C. 
Fitzgerald, lord H. 


Fitzgerald, rt. hon. M. 


Fitzgerald, W. M. 
Fitzgerald, A. 


Fitzpatrick, rt. hon, R. 


Foley, hon, A. 
Foley, T. 

Folkes, sir M. 
Folkestone, visc. 
Forbes, visc. 
Frankland, W. 
Freemantle, W. H: 
Giles, D. 

Gower, earl 
Gower, lord G. L. 
Grant, G. M. 
Grattan, rt. hon. H. 
Greenhill, R. 
Greenough, G. B. 
Grenfell, P. 
Grenville, lord G. 
Halsey, Jos. 
Hanbury, W. 


- Herbert, H, A. 


Hibbert, G, 
Hippisley, sir J. C, 
Hobhouse, B. 
Horner, F. 
Horrocks, S. 
Howard, bon. W. 
Howarth, H. 
Hughes, W. L. 
Hume, W. H. 
Huntingfield, lord 


-Huskisson, W. 


Hussey, T. 


Hutchinson, hon. C.H. 


Jackson, J. 
Jekyll, Jos. 
Johnstone, sir J. 
Johnstone, G. 
Innes, H. 
Kensington, lord 
Knox, hon. T. 
Lamb, hon. W. 
Latouche, D. 
Latouche, J. 
Leach, J. 

Lefevre, C. S. 
Leigh, R. H. 
Lemon, sir W, 
Lemon, J. 

Lester, B. L. 
Lloyd, J. M. 
Longman, G. 
Macdonald, J. 
M‘Naghton, E. A. 
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Martin, H. 
Mathew, hon. M. 
Maxwell, W. 
Meade, hon. J. £3 
Mexborough, earl of 
Milbank, sir R. 
Miller, sir T. 
Mills, C. 

Mills, W. 
Milner, sir W, 
Milton, vise. 
Monckton, hon. E. 
Moore, P. 
Morpeth, visc. 
Morris, E. 
Neville, hon, R. 
Newport, rt. hon. sir J. 
North,D. 
Northey, W. 
O’Callaghan, J. 
Ossulston, lord 
Palk, sir L. 
Palmer, C, 

Pierse, H. 
Pelham, hon, G. 
Percy, earl 
Philipps, R. M. 
Pole, sir C. 
Pollington, vise, 
Ponsonby, rt. hon. G. 
Ponsonby, hon. G. 
Porchester, lord 
Power, R, 

Prittie, bon, F, 
Poyntz, W. S. 
Quin, hon. W. 
Robarts, A. 
Romilly, sir S. 
Russell, lord W. 
St. Aubyn, sir J. 
Savage, F. 

Saville, A, 
Scudamore, R. P. 
Seymour, lord R. 
Sharp, R. 
Sheridan, rt. hon. 
Shipley, W. 
Simpson, hon, J. 
Sloane, W. 

Smith, J. 

Smith, A. 

Smith, W. 

Smith, H. 
Somerville, sir M, 
Stanley, lord 
Stanley, T. 
Stewart, Jas. 
Symonds, T. P. 
Talbot, R. W. 
Tarleton, B; 
Taylor, W. M. 
Taylor, M. A. 
Temple, earl. 
Thornton, H. | 
Thornton, R. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Townsend, lord ‘J. 
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Tracey, C. H. 
Turton, sir Tho. 
Vaughan, hon. J. 
Vernon, G. V. 
Walpole, hon. G, 
Ward, hon. J. W. 
Wharton, J. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
his first clause, which was to direct the 
Lord High ‘Treasurer to issue certain sums 
for the payment of the officers of the 
Household ; which clause was agreed to 
without a division, 

The second required the Lord Keeper of 
the Privy Purse to take an oath every 
year before one of the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer, that no part of the annual sum of 
60,0001.' should be applied in any pay- 
ments to any member of that House. 
This clause was also agreed to. 

The Bill so amended was then reported 
to the House. 

Mr. Whitbread moved, that instead of 
the words “ assisting his Majesty,”’ should 
be inserted the words, “ providing for 
the exercise of the royal authority.” He 
thought it was absurd to speak of assisting 
his Majesty in the government at the pre- 
sent time. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the Bill went throughout on the idea of 
assisting his Majesty in the government, 
which was to be carried on in his name. 
He therefore could not agree to the 
Amendment. 

The proposed Amendment was then 
negatived. . 

Mr. Whitbread then proposed as an 
Amendment, that before the words “ re- 
sumption of his royal authority,’ the 
word “ eventual” should be inserted. 

This Amendment was also negatived. 

Mr. Whitbread also moved, that the 
word “ mental” should be inserted before 
the word “ health,’’? which was also ne- 
gatived. 

Lord Castlereagh rose to move an Amend- 
ment nearly similar to that which he had 
before moved inthe Committee, at the same 
time that he wished that the Queen should 
have the complete controul over that part 
ofthe Household which was necessary for 
the comfort of the royal person, yet he 
wished that such a selection might be 
made from the Household, as to enable 
the Regent to appear with sufficient splen- 
dour without appointing separate officers 
for himself. He thought that those great 
officers of the Household who attended the 
Sovereign only on occasions of state, might 


Whitbread, S. 
Williams, O. 
Wynn, C. 
Wynn, sir W. W. 
Wrottesley, H. 
Yarmouth, earl 
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very properly be transferred tothe Regent 


and placed under his controul. He thought 
those offices ought not to be allowed to be 

mere sinecures, but that the officers should 

be obliged to perform those services to the 

Regent, which at present they cannot 

perform to the King. These officers were 

the Lord Chamberlain, the. Groom of the 

Stole, the Steward of the Household, the 

Master of the [lorse, and the Master of 

the Stag-hounds. Any duty which they 

could have to perform about the person of 

the Sovereign might be discharged as well 

by deputies under the controul of her. 
Majesty. He was not afraid of giving the 

Regent the power of removing them. If, 

without any regard to delicacy, it could 

be supposed that they would immediately, 
be removed, it could not be doubted but 

they would be immediately replaced on’ 
his Majesty’s return to health. His lord- 

ship concluded by moving a long Amends , 
ment, which embraced the various points 

mentioned in his speech, 

This Amendment was negatived, 

Mr. Canning, withoutany preface, moved 
an Amendment similar to that which he 
had proposed in the Committee ; (see p, 
884) and this Amendment was also nega- 
tived. After a few verbal observatidns, 
the Bill was ordered to be read a third 
time to morrow, if engrossed, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, January 23. 


{Proxizs.] The order of the day have 
ing been read, 

The Lord Chancellor first moved the read- 
ing of the Report of the Committee respect. 
ing Proxies, (see p. 752.) which having’ 
been read, his lordship next moved the 
reading from the Journals of the Circular 
Letter transmitted to each Lord by the Lord 
Chancellor, by order of the House on the 
ist of November, which having also been 
read, his lordship observed, that there was 
an error in the Report of the Committee, 
it having since been discovered that 
Proxies were actually entered both on the 
30th of March and the 2d of June, 1660, 
but whether they had been. used he had 
not been able to discover. He did not, | 
however, consider either of the documents 
which had been read as at all affecting the 
decision of the House with respect to the 
question of Proxies, ‘ His lordship then 
entered into a detail of the proceedings of 
the House on the 4th instant. It was In 
consequence of these proceedings that he 
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97) 
had felt it his duty to:call the attention of 
their lordships to this very important sub- 
‘ect, It had been intimated to him b 

some whose opinions he highly respected, 


that it was unnecessary to discuss the ques- 
tion now. that ee had been opened, 
and there could be no doubt that the Lords 
had a right to vote by proxy; but he was 
anxious, nevertheless, to call the attention 
of the House to the subject, fearing that 
the proceedings to which he bad alluded, 
might be drawn into a precedent upon 
some future occasion; and anxious that 
the Peers of England might not, under the 
influence of such a proceeding, be divided 
into two bodies, those present and those 
absent, in contradiction to the uniform 
constitutional usage of that House, by 
which, the Lords personally absent, had 
the right of being present by their proxies. 
He conceived, that according to that con- 
stant usage of parliament, it would be a 
sufficient compliance with a writ of sum- 
mons, or @ call of the House, for a peer to 
send his Proxy. They had not now to 
discuss any question respecting writs of 
summons, where personal attendance was 
absolutely required, their lordships not 
being summoned by any such writs. The 
main question, therefore, rested upon the 
wage of parliament. 
come a sort of fashion, to talk of it as an 
absurdity, that what had been agreed to 
by a majority in a Committee should be 
reversed, on the House being resumed, by 
a majority the other way, through the 
means of Proxies. He should only say 
in answer to this, that the right of the 
Lords to vote by Proxy, had been proved 
by the constant usage of parliament, and 
that it was no argument against a right or 
a privilege, to urge that it might be 
abused. It might happen, he was confi- 
dent it had not hitherto occurred, that 
when a debate had been going on from 
five o’clock, a Peer might come in at two 
or three o’clock in the morning and give 
his vote, although knowing nothing of the 
subject in discussion, It might also occur 
at some future period, he was sure it had 
never happened, thata Peer might come 
in at the end of a judicial business and 
ive his vote, although he had not heard 

e arguments, and was ignorant of the 
point at issue. Was it, however, to be 
argued, that because these abuses might 
exist, that therefore any restrictions were 
to be placed on the votes of noble lords 
tome The same argument applied to 
toxies. In whatever way the voting by 

VOL, XVUI, 
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had declared, either by 


It had lately 
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Proxy was to be considered, if as a privi- 
lege, there was no reason why their lord- 
ships should relinquish it, and if as a duty, 


in being thus present in the House, it . 


ought to continue to be exercised. In ju- 
dicial business, it was determined, long 
since, that Proxies should not be admitted; 
but that decision was taken by a constitu- 
tional majority of the House; including the 
lords present and those absent, but voting 
by Rroxy. His objection in the late in- 
stance was, that the majority was not thus 
constitutionally composed. 
learned lord entered into some historical 


‘detail, for the purpose of shewing the uni-: 


form usage of voting by Proxy, and par- 
——- instanced the period of 1660, 
when Proxies were entered, and even 
Bills carried on to a second stage, before 
the causes of the meeting of parliament: 

the King in. 
person or by any commission. ‘The great 
uneasiness he felt respecting the late vote 
relative to Proxies arose from the doctrine 
which had been held out, that it was not. 
parliament but the estates of the realm 
which had assembled. Against this doc- 


trine he most Parlia-. 


ment was prorugued by his Majesty’s: 
Commission on the 20th of September, to 
the Ist of November, and assembled regu- 
larly on the Ist of November, under‘that 
potato. The Lords and Commons, 

e contended, were thus assembled as 
Houses of Parliament, and possessed all 
the privileges which attached to them as 
such. ‘This being the case, he maintained 
that the lords absent had an equal right to 
vote by Proxy, as those present had to 
vote personally. He did not mean to 
argue the question, as applying to the case 
of the two Houses assembling without the 
authority of the King’s commission; but, 
having assembled by virtue of a proroga- 
tion under the authority of the King’s 
commission, he contended that the right 
of yoting by Proxy, attached to that 
House, in common with other privileges. 
—The noble and learned lord concluded 
by moving four Motions, which were in 
substance— 


he noble and 


«That upon any question finally put 


by the Speaker, upon any business depeude 
ing-in the House, Proxies shall be counted 
on a division, unless there shall bea stand- 
ing order to the contrary, or unless it shall 
be otherwise determined by the House on 
a decision taken previous to the decision 
on the main question. 
6 Tom upon any question for not ade 
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mitting Proxies, moved previous to the 
decision upon any question before the 
House, Proxies shall be counted on a di- 


vision, and that it shall be competent for. 


any lord to move, that such questions for 
not admitting Proxies be not now put, and 
that upon such previous question, Proxies 
shall also be counted ona division. ~ 

«¢ That when the House of Lords shall 
be duly assembled, although the causes of 
their meeting have not been declared vpon 
any question finally put, &c. as in the first 
motion. 

« That in the House of Lords, so assem- 
bled upon any question for not admitting 
Proxies, &c, as in the third motion.” 

_ The Earl of Moira said, that no doubt 


existed, that the power of voting by proxy,. 


was a right -legitimately appertaining to 
their lordships; it was perfectly needless 
to enter into any elaborate argument, to 
substantiate su evident a proposition; but 
it was likewise indisputable, that the 
~ House, exercising its functions as a delibe- 
rative body, could controul its own rules 
of proceeding, and possessed a discre- 
tionary power of regulating them by views 
of public interest and expediency. For 
what purpose, he would ask, was the 
House called on to accedeto the Resolu- 
tions moved by the noble and learned 
lord? Was it desired to establish a new 
precedent for a particular occasion? None 
applicable to it existed already. But if 
no such precedent was in existence, it was, 
because it had been hitherto deemed an 
act of extreme impropriety and indelicacy, 
» to make any provision for a future emer- 
gency, the extent and nature of which, it 
was impossible to anticipate, or foresee. 
It would not have been decent to have 
framed any prospective measures, with a 
view to asituation of things, which could 
never have been previously contemplated 
in all its different bearings and relations. 
The real meaning and object of the motion 
was, to attack the late proceeding of the 
House, by a side wind; the gauntlet had 
been thrown down by the noble and 
learned lord ; but -he should not forget, 
on entering the lists, that on the issue of 
the contest depended the most essential 
interests of the country. With this’ con- 
viction, he could not be diverted by the 
gratulations of the noble and learned lord 
on the Woolsack, from a frank expression 
of his épinions. He must consider this 
as the measure not merely of the noble 
and learned lord, but of bis colleagues; it 
Wasnothing ¢ixe than a ministerial mea- 
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sure. ~ Was this then a fit time to intro. 
duce such topics of discussion? was it a 
proper time for instituting inquiries into | 
the origin and history of their privileges? 
With respect tothe abstract right of votin 
by proxy, it was aright in which he could 
discern many advantages; its’ general 
utility he was fully disposed to recognize, 
but he denied that any good end could be 
answered by obtruding on the public mind 
(for it was notorious that this would be 
the case) questions of this nature at such 
a period. It was most unwise, he con- 
ceived, to pass any particular Resolutions 
on such a subject under the circumstances 
in which they were then assembled, and 
the consequence of which would be to 
draw the attention of the people at large 
to considerations by no means familiar to 
their understandings. He would, however, 
looking at the question before the House, 
put it to any noble lord who heard him, 
whether it was not a principle in human 
nature that men might frequently be in- 
duced to do that by delegation and ata 
distance, which they would shrink from 
doing openly and in person? The noble 
and learned lord had appeared that night 
like the dramatic hero, “ Well clothed in . 
rusty armour;” but he would nevertheless 
not be deterred from viewing the question 
in its true bearing, and declaring his opi- _ 
nion: that that demonalone which had 
led ministers into so many measures fatal’ 
to the best interests, and subversive of the 
constitution, of the country, could have in- 
spired them with a sufficient degree of 
indiscretion to introduce the subject of 
that night’s debate. Did the noble lords 
opposite to him imagine that the people 
were to be so easily deluded, that Britons 
| had lost so much of their ancient spirit? 
In 1788 the question stood on different 
grounds, but had they not now the Report 
of the Committee sehue them,and did not 
that Report contravene the doctrine of. 
the framers of this Resolution? To that 
Report the noble and learned lord had 
forgotten to advert, because that Report, 
in fact, decided the question at issue. It_ 
puta complete negative onthe proposition. 
‘The only part of the subject on which 
any doubt had ever existed was, whether, 
under the formin which the House was 
recently assembled proxies could be regu- 
larly admitted. What was the nature of 
the conduct of ministers throughout the 
whole of the present business? Their first 
attempt was to deprive the Regent of @ 


| part of the sovereign’s prerogatives in re- 
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 gtricting him from conferring peerages, 


as if this power was a boon to the chief 


 jnagistrate, and not entrusted to him for 


the benefit of the people. Noble lords 
could not but remember that this was a 

erogative vested in the head of the go- 
yernment for very important constitutional 
purposes. It wasdesigned to give him a 
security in that House against any pre- 

nderating influence in the other scale, 
and against the machinations of any set 
of men who might form a confederacy 
against the true and legitimate interests of 
the crown. It was to preservethe just ba- 
lance of the constitution, and to render 
regal authority co-ordinate ‘with the in- 
fluence of the democracy. The influence 
of the Crown in that House he would 
assert to be a just and a constitutional in- 
fluence, and the most injurious conse- 
quences he was convinced must arise from 
its division. If this fair and recognized 
influence was put into other hands ; if this 

int were once carried; then he wouldsay, 
that a step had been taken hostile to the 
whole spirit, and dangerous to the future 
security of the constitution. He charged 
the noble lords opposite-with endeavouring 
to establish such a confederacy as he had 
described, an endeavour in which, if they 
succeeded, the House and the country 
must necessarily be brought into that 
state which, of all the forms of human 
policy and government which the history 
of the world could furnish, had been uni- 
formily found the most odious aad intole- 
rable—a state from which men had always 
fled, as infinitely worsethan the most unre- 
‘lenting tyranny exercised by a single 
despot. His caprices might be precarious, 
his passions transient and violent, but at 
intervals; but who could evade the stern 
tule and rigorous jealotisy of an ambitious 
oligarchy ? It was a nest of scorpions, 
hever stirring but to sting. He did not 
wish to be understood as insinuating that 
the noble lord deliberately planned or 
foresaw all the mischief likely to result 
from the proceeding he proposed. In 


the zeal of the party he probably over- 


looked the deep and certain evils attendant 
onthe measures which he recommended.— 
Under all the circumstances to which he 
had referred, he could not believe it pos- 
sible that the House would vote for the 
Resolutions that had been moved. It was 
unnecessary ; the point which it declared 

They were a parliament 
how, it was urged: but it had been de- 
elared by the noble.and learned Jord, that 


‘therefore move, That the House do adjourn 


that occasion, it was magnanimous and 


[ose 


they were before a parliament also legally 
assembled, when proxies were on one oc+ 
casion rejected. The reason stated for 
not trying the question before was the 
paucity of attendance, which he could — 
not help considering as a\ decisive argu» 
ment against the noble lord himself. Upon 
the full conviction that the House, by 
adopting the Resolutions before them, 
would appear to have formed a league 
against the most substantial and pressing 
interests of the country, he would move 
That the House do now adjourn. 

The Earl of Liverpool rose, simply to 
suggest that as a Message from the Com- 
mons was at the door, he would amend the 
motion of the noble lord, in order that the 
Message might be received, and would 


during pleasure. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, at- 
tended by several members of the House 
of Commons, brought up the Regency 
Bill, which was immediately read a first 
time, ordered to be printed, and to be read 
a second time to-morrow. ; 

The Earl of Moira then renewed his 
motion. 

The Earl of Ross reminded their lord- 
ships that their privileges as peers were 
deeply involved in the present. question. 
They were now sitting, and had been 
sitting since their first meeting as peers 
of parliament ; they had been sitting as 
such in virtue of the last prorogation, and 
as such he conceived their right to vote 
by proxy as aright inherent in them as 
peers. If they had not been sitting as 
peers of parliament, by what right or au- 
thority had they adjourned from time to 
time? By what right did they frank let- 
ters? He regretted much the discussion 
that had taken place on a former evening 
respecting this right. That discussion 
turned on points very intricate and per- 
plexed ; indeed, he was sorry to add, it, 
was hurried into something bordering on 
confusion. If they had been wrong on 


wise to acknowledge and correct ‘their 
error; if they were right, there was no 
necessity for the present discussion. He 
must warn them, however, strenuously to 
assert and defend their right of voting by 
proxy, as one of their most ancient and 
valuable privileges ; for if they neglected 
asserting and protecting it, on the present 
occasion, they might establish a precedent, | 
of which advantage might be taken, to 
attack and invade them on some future oc- 
casion. 
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The Earl of Mansfeld maintained that 
the right of voting by proxy had been 
acknowledged and established as a’ privi- 
lege of peers of parliament almost from 
time immemorial. It was a right which 
their lordships possessed in distinction from 
the House of Commons, and by the ex- 
press permission of the sovereign who 


commanded the advice ‘of the peers of the’ 


realm either in person, or as_ signified 
through other peers. Of this, the history 
of the country afforded abundant proofs, 
particularly in the reigns of Henry 8th, 
Charles 2nd, and James 2nd. It was a 
right which they possessed in virtue of 
their very writ of summons to attend in 
parliament, and it was a right of which he 
trusted they would not allow themselves 
to be divested. | 
The Duke of Norfolk denied that the pri- 
vilege of the members of that House 
voting by proxy, was an inherent right. 
_It had been at varions periods extended to 
a great length; but the House had, by its 
-own. standing orders, at different times 
limited and modified it. It was not al- 
lowed in the judicial proceedings of that 
House, nor when their lordships sat in com- 
mittee. How, then, under such circum- 
stances, could it be considered an inherent 
Tight? It was also not admitted in the pe- 
riods of 1788-9, when the Regency ques- 
tion was before the subject ; and it was ex- 
traordinary to see those noble lords who 
dwelt somuch on the propriety of adhering 
to that precedent in other points, endea- 
vour to deviate so widely from it in this 
case. 
- Earl Stanhope expressed his determina- 
tion to vote for the motion of adjourn- 


‘ment; -not that he shrunk from the dis- - 


cussion, but because it was one mode of 
rejecting the Resolutions of the noble and 
learned lord. That noble and learned 
lord must excuse him, when he said that 
out.of his own mouth he would convict 
him. He would shew that he had refuted 
every argument that night advanced in 
favour of his Resolutions, by the ver 

doctrine inserted in his Protest. In his 
Resolutions he spoke of inherent rights, 
whilst his Protest admitted the power of 
the House to limit, modify and controul 
the privilege of voting by proxy. With 
respect to those protests he must say, that. 
_ amongst all the Dissentients, that to which 
the signature of Arden was affixed, was 
by far the wisest, because it very properly 
abstained from attempting to give any 
reason at all. But the Protest of the no- 
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read it publicl 


ble and learned lord, if well foanded, wag 
the strongest censure on his Resolutions ; 
whilst on the other, if his proposed Re. | 


solutions were correct, his late Protest was 
a mere mockery. Such of their lordships, 
as were versed in Parliamentary History, 
must be aware that the House itself had 
felt it its duty to interfere against the 
abuse to which this privilege led. When 
on an occasion a peer came down with no 
less than seventeen proxies in his pocket, 
had the noble and learned lord ever read 
the: standing orders on that subject, he 
would certainly have learned to restrain 
his zeal and mitigate his anxiety on this 
point. I observe, (said earl Stanlio 
that the noble and learned lord shakes his 
head whilst his elbow is shook by another 
noble and learned lord (Redesdale) near 
him ; no doubt the whisper is, ‘ Look you 
here, Jack, when next we sign a Protest, | 
we must go down early tothe House and 
read it over together.”—* Yes,” answers 
Jack, « and with care and attention too; 
for if we do not, there is:that logical fellow 
Stanhope in the House of Lords, who will 
after us.” ‘The noble. 
and learned lord, however, contended, that 
when the House met it was a constituent 
branch of the parliament. He used the 
word parliament just as it answered his 
object ; and his application of the term, 
reminded him of the definition of what 
was called a pun. It was defined to be 
the taking of a word in two senses, when 
it was predicated of the one that which 
was meant of the other. A young woman; 
a neighbour of his in Kent, asked -her 
lover, when discoursing on this point, once 
to give her an example.—“ Give me a sub- 
ject,” said her lover. «“ His Majesty,” 
said the young woman. “ His Majesty 
cannot be a subject,” was the answer, and 
the pun. Similar was the interpretation 
ut ‘upon the term parliament by the no- 
ble and learned lord. But he would ask 
if this privilege of voting by proxy was 
an inherent right, why was it submitted 
to a Committee to investigate the nature of 
that right ? The very appointment of that 
Committee proved at least that it was 
doubtful, and when there was a doubt, who 
but the House could decide upon it. It 
had decided, and the decision of them 


had given the greatest satisfaction both in 


town and country. In some country vil- 
lage it was told him that soon after that 
decision, an honest Whig barber had put 
on: his sign a placard, saying, “ Whigs 
shaved here for a penny, and Tories for 


| | 
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Recency. 
Petition from the burgesses and inhabit- 
- ants of Lewes,:in Sussex, against the re- 

strictions on the Regent... 


~ 
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three half-pence.” When asked why he 


' made the distinction? hisreply was—That 


since the late memorable triumph of the 
Whig Lords against Proxies, the ‘lories had 
= a black muzzles that the operation 
of shaving them was rendered much more 
dificult. (A laugh). -To allow such a 

wer on the late occasion, would have 
been attended with the most dangerous 
results to the constitution. It would es- 
tablish the worst species of oligarchy, an 
oligarchy that neither listened or reasoned, 
an oligarchy of parchment and of paper. 
- The Lord Chancellor had not heard 
much argument to which he thought it 
necessary to reply. He thought, how- 
ever, that neither he himself, nor the sub- 
ject before the House, nor even their 
lordships’ House, had been treated very 
gravely. One noble lord had represented. 
him as coming down to the House clad in 
rusty armour; and he must suppose that 
it was to shew contempt for such an ad- 
versary that the noble lord, though un- 
armed himself, should haye so attacked 
him though thus clad in rusty armour. 
it had also been observed, that people out 
of doors could not have much respect for 
their proceedings, if noble lords were to 
vote not in person, but by proxy, not 
having heard the grave reasonings which 
might have been urged to impress con- 
viction on their minds. He could only 


’ say, that after the speech which he had 


heard from the noble earl who had _ spoke 
last, it would be for their lordships to con- 
_ sider, whether it would not be better con- 
sulting the dignity of that House, and the 
decorum of. their proceedings, to vote 
rather by Proxy than in person. — 

The question was then put on earl 
Moira’s Amendment, when the House di- 
vided, 

Contents present 68. Proxies 27. 95 
Non-Contents present 67. Proxies 26. 93 
Majority for the Adjournment 2 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, January 23. 


[Petition LEWES RESPECTING THE 
Mr. Sheridan presented a 


he members 
for the place being prevented ‘from attend- 
‘ing by sickness; and lord Francis Osborne 
being absent, it had come into his hands. 
Although it spoke of the conduct of the 


nation and reprobation, yet, as there was 
nothing in it disrespectful to the House, 
he thought there could be no objection to 
receive it. 
The Petition was then read, setting forth, 
«That the Petitioners have watched, 


ceedings instituted in the House on the 
subject of providing for the exercise of the 
royal authority during the continuance of 
his Majesty’s melancholy illness; and 
that, most deeply impressed with the 
general unanimity of opinion that prevails 


subjects on the expediency of the office 
of Regent being filled by his royal high- 
ness the Prince of Wales, the petitioners 
beg leave to state to the House their hum- 
ble doubts of the wisdom which could. 
bring under discussion the abstract right 
of the two Houses to act upon this occa- 
sion, nor can they avoid noticing, after 
the facts to be found recorded in the 
Journals of the House during the last 
session of Parliament, that the alledged 
right of the House in this respect can 
scarcely be said to arise from the House 
including the full and free representation 
of the Commons of the realm; and that, 
disclaiming however all manner of offence 
to the House in the present mention of 
this topic, and far from wishing to agitate 
any question of right, they beg leave 
humbiy to represent to the House, that it 
is a fundamental principle of the Consti- 
tution, avowed and acted upon by his 
royal highness the Prince of Wales him- 
self, that. the prerogatives and powers of 
the crown are vested in the crown as a 
trust for the benefit and happiness of the 
people, nor do the petitioners believe that, 
amongst any other people in the world, 
could such a suspension of the powers and 
prerogatives of the crown, as bas taken 
place in this country during the last ten 


a corrupt and incapable administration, to 
limit and restrain: them during a much 
longer period, have occurred, without dis- 
turbing the public tranquillity, and pos- 
sibly not without bringing real ultimate 
danger on the crown. itself; and that 
they humbly conceive, if the powers 
and prerogatives of the crown are neces- 
sary at all, they ought to be-in existence 
at all. times, nor can much less danger 
on behalf of the people be thought to re- 
sult from seeing those powers and -pre- 


rogatives divided, restricted, or usurp- 


King’s ministers in strong terms of indig- _ 


with the most anxious attention, the pro< | 


amongst all classes of his Majesty’s loyal - 


weeks, and such an insidious attempt, by. 
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class of persons in the state, than from 
seeing great public abuses passed over 
unredressed, or any glaring defects in 
the representation unreformed ; and that 
whilst they estimate too highly the affec- 
tion and sense of duty of his royal high- 
ness the Prince of Wales to his Majesty 
and the people, to think him capable of 
wishing for power or even praise to the 
_ injury of his royal father, still they cannot 
suffer: the character of a prince, upon 
whose public virtue they found so many 
cheering hopes, to be insinuated away 
by a string of distrustful and unnecessary 
- restrictions on his means of providing for 
the public good, without offering to ihe 
House their humble representations on 
such a baneful attempt, nor without mark- 
ing with their decided disapprobation the 
conduct of men, who inthe course of such 
an attempt, are constantly putting forward 
the private virtues of his Majesty as ashield 
for their own public crimes and ill-conceiv- 
ed schemes of ambition ; and that the evils 
which havealready ensued from leaving the 
government of the country during a period 
of such unusual difficulty in the hands of 
such men, and more particularly their late 
daring and unconstitutional attempt to 
draw money from his Majesty’s exche- 

uer without the consent of the two Houses, 

ngerous aud irregular even as that mode 
of proceeding is, have excited in the 
bosoms of the petitioners the most well- 
grounded alarms, lest any further delay 
' should arise in providing for the exercise 
of the royal power; and though it may 
be now too late to hope that the House 
will deviate from their intended mode of 
proceeding by Bill, and adopt at once the 
more natural, the more constitutional, and 
the more efficient mode of proceeding by 
Address to his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales, requesting him to take upon him- 
self the government of this realm, during 
the continuance of his Majesty’s illness, 
free from all restrictions and limitations of 
any kind; nevertheless, tliey submit to 
the House their earnest prayer, that the 
' Bill now pending in the House may be 
proceeded in for the sake of avoiding fur- 
ther difficulties with all pogsible and proper 
dispatch, and that provision be made in 
the said Bill, that all clauses of restriction 
on his royal highness the Prince of Wales, 
from exercising all regal powers, jurisdic- 
’ tions, and prerogatives to the crown and 
government belonging, if new impossible 
to be. consistently avoided altogether, 
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may be at least confined by the House tg 
the shortest possible period proposed for 
their enactmeat.’”’—Ordered to lie upon 
the table. : 


[Recency The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved the third reading of the 
Regency Bill. 

Sir T. Turton took notice of some ip. 
consistency between the title and provi. 
sions of the Bill. The object was, as the 
title stated, to provide for the administra. 
tion of the royal authority, whereas the 
preamble of the bill expressed the inten. 
tion to be to assist his Majesty in the ad. 
ministration, &c. He therefore wished to 
amend the preamble. He also objected 
to the word “ portion” in the Household 
clause, and proposed to leave it out. 

Mr. Johnstone stated shortly the.grounds 
upon which he objected to the several pros 
visions of this bill. He objected most 
strongly to the limitations, and disapproved 
of the plan of vesting in trustees 40,000), 
out of the privy purse. He also objected 
to the extent of patronage given to the 
Queen. Notwithstanding the long dis. 
cussions that had taken place, and the 
ability which had been displayed in these 
discussions, itdid not appear to be tho 
roughly known to many in the House;he 
was sure the public did not know, the 
amount of the patronage to be vested in. 
her Majesty. Inthe other House there 
were 25 Peers belonging to the King’s 
Household, and four belonging to her Ma- 
jesty’s establishment; and among the Com- 
mons there were seven members belonging 
to the King’s, and one belonging to the 
Queen’s Household ; all to be under the in- 
fluence of her Majesty. ‘The amount of their: 
salaries was 30,000/. per annum, as had . 
been admitted in 1789; and besides this, 
other patronage in the Household, to the 
extent of 70,000/. per annum, would be 
placed in the uncontrouled gift of her Ma- 
jesty. The places, too, were of great value, 
some yielding 1,200, others 1,400, others 
1,800/. per annum ; and the whole number 
of places was 150. He could not think it 
constitutional fo take away such anamount — 
of patronage from the executive govern- 
ment ; and believing the whole to be ne- 
cessary for the government, he did not 


‘think it safe to withdraw so much, and to 


piace it in hands where it might be turn- 
ed against the Regent’s administration. 
But even this was not the whole of the 
patronage of the Household; there was 
an expenditure of 210,000I. in the de« 
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rd Steward, and Master of ‘the Horse. 
It had been assumed, in Mr. Burke’s Bill, 
that this was under the controul of the 
Treasury ; but the Treasury only inter- 
fered where there happened to be an ex- 
cessive issue for any departments; and 
it was doubtful whether even this controul 
was not at present removed. Such a 
patronage might be turned to mischievous 

rposes, he did not think it would ; but 
they must legislate against possibilities, 
It was to the. last degree improbable that 
the placing such powers in the hands of 
the Queen would be necessary to secure 
the restoration of the royal authority to 
his Majesty, but they legislated against 
the possibility, and this was as necessary 
in the case of the Queen as in that of the 
Regent. He objected to this for another 
reason, itremoved the splendour of the 
crown from its proper situation. That 
splendour was useless around a sick bed, 
and ought to accompany the executive 
authority in the same manner as the con- 
troul over the army and navy. Besides, 
the Regent must have some establishment 
to support the pomp of the regal autho- 
tity, and an additional expence of 100,000. 
would probably be incurred for that pur- 
pose, which might have been saved if the 
chief part of bis father’s Household were 
to be given to the Regent. There would 
be no want of duty to the Sovereign in this, 
asa proper care of the monarchy must 
be consistent with his interest, and gratify- 
ing to his feelings. 

Mr. Lambe complimented the just and 
able argument of the last speaker, and 
stated that he did not mean to go into the 
subject at length ; but he protested against 
the delay which had taken place, against 
the mode of filling up the vacancy of the 
royal authority, and against many of the 
provisions in the Bill. He was the more 
anxious to declare his opinion on the ge- 
neral measure, as having voted for some 
modifications of these provisions, such as 
reducing the duration of the Restrictidns, 
and preserving a greater portion of the 
Household for the Regent. But he still 
adhered to the opinion given by him ona 
former occasion, that there ought to have 
beenno Restrictions at all. It had been 
tecommended to pass this Bill on the pre- 
cedent of 1789 ; but that precedent was 
itself of a novel nature, and contrary to all 
former precedent. It was founded on rea- 
sons of expediency. ; and if Restrictions 
Were then expedient, he was sure that it 


a of the Lord Chamberlain, the 
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was much more expedient now that there 
should be none. It was an ‘established 
doctrine of the constitution that the crown 
could not dispense with an act of parlia- 
ment without the consent of both Houses, 
and it was equally clear that the two 
Houses could not dispense with, nor 
suspend, any of the royal prerogatives 
without the assent of the King. 
Mr. Adam called the attention of the 
House to the clause respecting the Privy 
Purse. What he wished particularly to 
state, was, that neither in the Resolution 
submitted to his royal highness—nor in 
any part of the proceedings—nor in the 
opening speech:of the right hon. gent.— 
nor in the communication, made to the 
Prince, had any notice been given of this 
Clause, relative to the Privy Purse. In 
the original communication of the right 
hon. gent. to the Prince, nothing had 
been said about it, and consequently no 
answer could have been given on that 
point. The right hon. gent.’s letter re- 
ferred merely to the general subject, with- 
out touching upon the Privy Purse, or the 
nature of the enquiry which it was de- 
signed to institute.—Mr. Adam then read 
the following passage of Mr. Perceval’s 
letter to the Prince, dated 19 Dec. :— 
«That such personal property of his 
« Majesty as may not now be vested in 
«¢ trustees for his Majesty’s use, should be 
“vested in trustees, to be appointed by 
“the Bill. That her Majesty, the Prince 
«and certain other persons, should be the 
trustees, and that the trust should be 
«subject to his Majesty’s disposition by 
«¢deed or will; and in the event of the 
« demise, without will, his property should 
“be subject to be distributed according 
“to law.” 
Mr. Adam then stated, that these ex- 


pressions could not be considered as having 


any reference to the Privy Purse ; if they 
had, his Royal Highness the Prince, who 
felt most anxiously upon the delicacy due 
to his Majesty on that subject, would cer- 
tainly have expressed himself upon it in — 
his Answer ; byt on the perusal of the 
Answer, dated 20th December, it would be 
seen that nothing was to be found concern- 
ing it. The Prince’s Answer, he stated 
to be as follows :— 

« The Prince acknowledges the receipt 
«of Mr. Perceval’s detailed statement of 
<«¢ those measures which Mr. Perceval in- 
«forms him, his Majesty’s confidential 
** servants have decided to submit to the 


« Lords. and Commons now assembled, as 
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© the means of providing for the exercise 
“ of the royal authority, should the King’s 
“ indisposition be unhappily protracted.— 
“« The Prince, though fully sensible of this 
“early communication, cannot but in 
“some degree feel embarrassed by it, in 
“as much as it rests with him to judge; 
“nor does he deem himself entitled to 
* assume, how far the wisdom of the two 
« Houses of Parliament may think it ad- 
« viseable for the public welfare, to adopt 
“the plan communicated by Mr. Per- 
“ceval; were it not for this difficulty, 
« the Prince would refer Mr. Perceval to 
« the Prince’s Answer to Mr. Pitt’s Letter, 
«on the 30th of December, 1788, that 
« Letter containing the outlines of the plan 
«intended then to be acted upon by his 
«« Majesty’s confidential servants: But the 
« Prince thinks it essential to observe that 
“that communication was not made by 
« Mr. Pitt till after the two Houses of 
*¢ Parliament had come to certain Resolu- 
“tions, as the ground work of that plan. 
« That Answer remains on record, and as 
“the sentiments contained in it were 
** founded on a solemn contemplation of 
“ the principles of the British constitution, 
“ as well asin an earnest. desire to be able 
*‘ conscientiously to discharge the func- 
“ tions of government in behalf of his be- 
« loved and revered father and sovereign, 
“in such a manner as might best satisfy 
“ his Majesty’s well kuown and constant 
“ anxiety for the advantage and honour 
“of his people, the Prince has only to 
“declare, that: those principles admit of 
.“no change.—-The Prince cannot con- 
“clude without expressing his deep af- 
*¢ fliction at the melancholy event which 
« has rendered this‘ communication from 
«Mr. Perceval necessary, and without 
‘declaring, that it will be the happiest 
“moment of the Prince’s life, to be 
« enabled, by the restoration of his Ma- 
«« jesty’s health, instantly to deposit at his 
“ feet, those powers, and he trusts unim- 
«paired, which the constitution has pro- 
** nounced to be inseparable trom the ex- 
ercise of the royal authority.” Mr, 
Adam concluded: by declaring, that he 
would oppose the clause respecting the 
Privy Purse, as he had done in 1789. 
Mr. Giles, after stating his disapproba- 
tion of several clauses, such as that with 
regard to peerages; particularly objected 
to the Household clause. It purported to 
be founded on the Resolution, to give a 
certain part of the Household to the 
Queen. He was aware, that those who 
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-of Gentlemen Pensioners ? 


wished that the Queen should have the 
whole of the Household, might very con. 
sistently vote, that as large a portion of it 
as possible should go to her Majesty, ag 
it had been determined, that she should 
not have the whole. But, how they could 
assent to this clause, who had contended. 
throughout, that a portion of the House. 
hold should go to the Regent, he was at. 
a loss to conceive ; and he certainly ex. 
pected to have heard some reasons from: 
the hon. member for Yorkshire, for hig 
support of this clause. He had voted, 
that a portion should go to the Regent; 
but surely, when he did so, he could not 
have meant that the Prince was only to 
have the Captain of the Band of Gentle. 
men Pensioners, and the Captain of the 
Yeomen of the Guards. Mr. Giles then 
adverted to the bungling manner in which 
the clause was drawn, and objeeted to the 
word “ portion.” Besides, he did not 
clearly understand, whether the excep. 
tions in favour of the Regent were indivi- 
dual exceptions, or exceptions of estabe 
lishments; for instance, whether the exe. 
ception ofa Lord Chamberlain was an ine 
dividual exception, or that of an estab-. 
lishment. He supposed, however, it was 
an individual exception, and then what 
became of the Captain of the Yeomen of 
the Guards, and the Captain of the Band 
They too, 
must, according to the construction of the 
clause, be individual exceptions ; and yet 
he presumed it was intended that the 
Regent should have these latter establish- 
ments altogether. The Bill next went on 
to enact, that the Office of Chamberlain 
to his Majesty should not be filled up, but 
that the duties should be discharged by 
the Vice Chamberlain, who would remain 
with the Queen. The House then refused 
to the Queen and Regent, the power of 
nominating a Chamberlain, yet it took 
upon itself to appoint a Chamberlain in 
fact though not in name. The Vice- 
Chamberlain was in fact the Chamberlain, 
and it was mere mockery to assert that 
there was any difference, except in the 
salary. ‘fhe Vice-Chamberlain had the 
appointments in the establishment, in the, 
same manner as the Lord Chamberlain 
would have had, and could dispose of 


‘them for life. This was a proof that the. 


comfort and splendour of the King was 
not the principal object of the right hou. 
gent., but that it was part of the tactics of 
himself, and his majority, to create a par 
liamentary influence. 
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‘Mortified at such an investigation. 
-however, disclaimed any disrespect to the 
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tice of the Prince. He could not help ad- 
yerting to the impropriety of naming a 
erson holding a situation in the Prince’s. 
Frousehold, as a member of their Secret 
Committee for enquiring into the state of 
the Privy Purse. But in his capacity of a 
member of the House merely, he had no 
hesitation in saying, that this secret m- 
quiry was the most indelicate and indecent 
art of the whole of this indelicate and inde- 
cent transaction. The right hon. gent. had 
said a great deal about the feelings of his 
Mijesty, but what would be his feelings 
when he found that there had been an in- 
uiry into the state of his Privy Purse ? 
e House had the right; and it was its 
duty, to watch over the expenditure of 
money granted for public purposes; but 
it ought to be the last to examine into the 
disposal of that which had been given to 
the King for his private use. The right 
hon. gent. had the other night done him 
the honour to bring forward some of his 
verses, and he was glad to find that they 
had been so long remembered, and that 
they had had the advantage of being re- 
ated with such good emphasis (a laugh). 

e was only at a loss to conceive what 
application they had to the subject; but, 
however, he was only the more obliged to 
the right hon. gent. for introducing the 
verses when no human ingenuity could 
discover how they applied (hear! hear! 
and a laugh). As to his Majesty’s feel- 
ings, they would be much more wounded 
by this inquiry, than by any other part of 
their proceedings. ematiy had com- 
elled them to do some strong acts; they 
had set the Great Seal to a commission, 
.and committed a sort of parliamentary 
burglary upon the King’s Exchequer; but 
to investigate the Privy Purse was most 
indelicate and indecent. The disposal of 
the bounties might have been left to the 
Duke of York. He was sure that all the 
royal dukes must have felt excoomingly 


Committee, but did not think it becoming 


in him to attend it. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated to 


the House the considerations which had in- 
‘fluenced his conduct. In the proceedings 


of 1788, much jealousy had been excited 
VOL, 
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Mr. Sheridan concurred in what had 
peen said by his hon. and learned friend 
(Mr. Adam) on the subject of the Privy 
Purse, and hoped the gentlemen on the 
other side would allow that the subject 
had not been brought distinctly to the no- 
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on Mr. Pitt's proposing that a provision 
should be made to enable her Majesty to 
make certain payments, amounting in the 
whole to 16,000/. out of 60,0001, Knowing 
that there then had existed great jealousies 
on this subject, and having, on inquiry, 
found that without taking some such step, 
many important services might be left un- 
rewarded, and many payments unmade 
which would not wf hurt the feelings of 
his Majesty, but the feelings of every one . 
—knowing that such payments from the 
Privy Purse had been doubled since the 
period to which he alluded, he did ima- 
gine that great jealousies would have 
arisen, had he required a provision to be 
made for 2 or 3 and 30,0002. He did the 
right hon. gentleman opposite the justice 
to believe, that he would not have met 
such a proposition with any feeling of 
jealousy ; but he thought it would am 
been so received by the House. Under 
these circumstances, he feit it to be his 
duty to weigh the evils attending the ap- 
pointment of a Secret Committee, against 
the mischief that might arise from the sus- 
pension of such necessary payments, and 
comparing the wound likely tobe inflicted 
in the one instance with the inconveniences 
likely to be experienced in the other, he 
had thought it his duty to move the ap- 
ointment of the Secret Committee. He, 
in forming the Committee, had been de- 
sirous of including in it the right hon. gen- 
tleman most immediately opposed to him 
in that House (Mr. Ponsonby,) the right 
hon. gentleman who had Jast spoken (Mr. 
Sheridan,) and his hon. and learned friend 
(Mr. Adam.) He had’ thought he best 
consulted delicacy in introducing those 
names, from a conviction that they would 
carry on the inquiry with the greatest pos- 
sible Dy As a Member of the Com- 
mittee, he felt himself justified in saying, 
that the inquiry had been conducted with 
the utmost regard to delicacy. No infor- 
mation had been sought which was not ab- 
solutely necessary, and the witnesses had 
even been cautioned against stating that 
which could be done without, and against . 
naming any one unless such name were 
indispensibly requisite for the information 
of the Committee. The inquiry had been 
of the most general nature, and the report 
had been made with the same regard to 
delicacy. Had the King himself ‘been 
present at the Committee, his feelings 
would not have been hurt at their inqui- 
ries, nor had ,any thing transpired whith 
occasion him uneasiness, From 
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what had beén stated, it by no means fol- 
lowed, that the sums mentioned were the 
whole, or any thing like the whole of his 
Majesty’s bounties, and consequently on 
that subject nothing could be said to be 
disclosed to the House or to the country 
that could give any idea of them. In re- 
ply to the other observations which had 
beén throwr,out, he had to observe, that 
the communication made to the Prince 
was made with a view to prevent giving 
offence. With respect to what had fallen 
from the hon. bart. opposite, he contended 
that the title and the preamble of the Bill 
were proper and appropriate. ‘To the 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words * such portion of” he had no objec- 
tion. His righthon. friend (Mr. Johnstone) 
had left an impression on the House that 
there were twenty-five Lords in Parlia- 
ment, officers of the Household. What- 
ever the number might be, they were not 
under the Queen’s political influence, and 
it could not be proved that there were more 
than seventeen. He admitted that the 
clause respecting the Chamberlain was 
open to criticism. He had not perceived 
it till that day, and on Y acieertin he had 
immediately prepared a clause to meet 
the evil, as it was inconsistent to enact 
that the Regent should make no appoint- 
iments to last beyond the period of the 
duration of his power, while they left to a 
subordinate officer the means of granting 
places for life. He had prepared a clause 
to enact—'* That it shall not be lawful 
for the Vice-Chamberlain to make any 
appointiient for a longer period than dur- 
ing his Majesty’s pleasure.’ His having 
so prepared this clause he hoped would 
prove, that it was not his only object to 
preserve influence for bimself when his 
gievent situation should expire. For this, 
owever, he did net suppose the hon. gen- 
‘tlemen opposite would give him any 
credit.—He hoped it would not be thought 
‘that he expected credit from that hon. 
in this instance, any more than 
e did on other occasions, where he 
thought his motives were equally clear. 
Mr. Wilberforce said that he Tose to an- 
swer the question which had been put to 
him by an hon. gentleman (Mr. Giles,) 
how he could reconcile his acceding to 
the Resolutions relative to the Household, 
with the support which he had since given 
to'the provision in the Bill on that subject. 
“He had distinctly stated, during the discus- 
sion of the Resolutions, that his great ob- 


jection to the placing of the Household 
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under the controul of the Queen was of g 
constitutional nature. He was averse 4% 
placing any part of the power of the 
crown in the hands of any individuals who 
might employ it against the executive, Jy 
the next place, he had objected to the 
granting the whole of the Household ig 
her Majesty ; but he wished at the sag 
time that in all the provisions to be made, 
care should be taken to avoid every thi 

by which his Majesty’s feelings might be 
atfected, for whom he had always profess. 
ed the utmost tenderness. The partof 
the Bill of 1789 which was the most ege 
posed to objection was that in which s6 
great a sum was given to the Queen’s dig. 
posal; and his right hon. friend, now né 
more, (Mr. Pitt) entertained doubts of the 
propriety of this measure; but he resorted 
to it because he said he could not do othet 
wise, without introducing confusion in thé 


r Bill. He repeated, that his great objec. 


tion to the vesting of so much power iti 
the Queen was of a constitutional nature; 
he was averse to the placing of any great 
share of influence in the hands of any 
other person than the head of the govern 
ment ; but when his right hon. friend pro- 
ose! that all the great officers should be 
removeable, he could not conceive that 
any objection longer remained to thé 
measure. With regard to influence, if 
men were to be influenced by unworthy 
motives, he could not but conceive that 
they were more likely to be influenced 
from a desire to gratify the Regent, whom 
they knew would hereafter be their Soves 
reign, than from any advantages they 
could derive elsewhere. He wished, in- 
deed, as little as possible to be taken from 
the power of the Regent, but, at the same | 
time, he wished to keep in view the feel- 
ings of her Majesty; and when he came 
into particulars, he thought it was not 
proper to break in upon his Majesty’s 
feelings, by giving a little more or a little 
less than what might be strictly netes- 
sary. He had therefore objected to the 
giving the Regent the disposal of the 
aster of the Buck-hounds, for he thought 
that it would have looked as if they were 
wishing to curtail and squeeze his Ma- 
jesty ; that it would have looked as if 
they were envious of his Majesty’s com- 
forts. There was no saying what impres- 
sion might be made on the feelings of his 
by such a consideration. It 
might be Said, “ surely this or that mea- 
sure can never have any such effect,” bat 


he thought that it was ‘nece¥sary to make 
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astand somewhere. He would now re- 
peat what he had already stated, that the 
eat objection of a constitutional] nature 
e considered as obviated by the measures 
of his right hon. friend. The inquiry 
jnto the expenditure of the Privy Purse 
had been strongly blamed. He could not. 
but think that the wakeful jealousy of an 
hon. friend (Mr. Whitbread) if he would 
allow him the. appellation, would have 
jaken the alarm had so great a sum as 
30,000. been disposed of without any 
examination. ‘The oath that was to be 
faken was the same as that which was 
prescribed on a former occasion—that no 
rt-of the sum was to be expended for 
olitical purposes, A right hon. gent. 
(Mr. Sheridan) had stated his reasons for 
not attending the Committee ; but if he 
was not there, or his learned friend (Mr. 
Adam), other friends of his were there ; 
and when he said that this inquiry was 
the most indecent and indelicate measure 
he had ever known, he was rather severe 
on some of his own friends, who were 
members of that Committee.—On a ques- 
tion of this importance, it was hardly pos- 
sible not to form different opinions, but he 
thought it but fair to state, that in his opi- 
nion and he believed in the opinion of the 
country ac large, his right hon. friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had, through- 
out the whole of these proceedings, done 
himself immortal honour; aud that from 
the talents and abilities he had shewn, 
and.the delicate regard for the interest of 
his Sovereign which he had displayed, he 
had coal himself not only worthy of 
the high situation which he had the ho- 
nour to fill, but deserving of the affection 
and confidence of the public at large— 
hich affection and confidence he be- 
lieved him to possess. (Hear! hear !)— 
The measure of 1789 was one which did 
the greatest honour to the memory of his 
illustrious friend ; and to that measure his 
night hon. friend had made great improve- 
ments. He had freed it from the greatest 
objection to which it was liable, the vest- 
dng a power in hands that might turn it 
against the government. His right hon. 


friend had well stated, that the measure 


was not intended to be permanent, but 
for a short time, and all that had been 
4aid about his Majesty’s feelings had been’ 
Said upon that ground.—Betore he sat 
flown he would remark, that it appeared 
to.him that all the objections which had 
‘been urged originated in the idea that the 


Ptince had a claim of right to the Re- 
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gency ; all that had been urged for the 
proceeding by Address rather than Bill, 
had its origin there. It was the duty of 
the House to express themselves in such a 
manner as to remove all ground for such 
ideas in future. Upon the while, he had 
no doubt, that when the present measure 
should be candidly examined, and maps d 
reviewed, his right hon. friend would re- 
ceive that to which he was justly entitled 
—disinterested praise, and universal ap- 
plause, 

The Bill was then read a third time. 
The clause of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was added to the Bill by way of 
rider. Sir T. Turton’s Amendment, for 
omitting the words “ such portion of” 
was put and agreed to. An Amendment, 
proposed by Mr. Giles, for omitting cer- 
tain words respecting the Vice-Chamber- 
lain, was rejected. The Bill was then 
passed, and ordered to the Lords. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, January 24. 


[Recency Bit.] On the motion of 
the earl of Liverpool, the Regency Bill 
was read a second time and committed 
for to-morrow, after a few words from lord 
Grantley, intimating his intention of 
strongly protesting against the mode of 
proceeding adopted by his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, January 25. 

(Recency Bit.] The order of the 
day being read, the House resolved itself 
into a Committee on the Fegeney Bill; 
lord Walsingham in the chair. The title 
and the preamble were postponed. 

On the reading of the first.Clause, con- 
stituting his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales Regent, “to exercise and admi- 
nister according to the laws and constitu 
tion of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, and the dominions of his 
Majesty, the royal power and authority to 
the crown of the said United Kingdom be- 
longing,” 

Lord Grenville noticed the words “the 
dominion of his Majesty,” and wished to 
know the reason of their introduction. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that some 
doubt had been entertained whether em- 
powering the Regent to administer the 
royal power and authority “ according to 
the laws and constitution of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland” 
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would give him a sufficient power to ad- 
minister the royal authority in.the colo- 
nies and dependencies, and therefore, the 
words “dominions of his Majesty” were. 
introduced. 

Lord Grenville was of opinion, that con- 
ferring “ the authority according to the 
laws and constitution of the United King- 
dom,” would give to the Regent the 
complete exercise of the royal Pare 2 
in the colonies and dependencies, in which 
_ the royal authority could be only exer- 
cised in the manner directed by the laws 
and constitution of the United Kingdom ; 
he, therefore, moved to leave out the 
words, “ dominions of his Majesty” as un- 
necessary. 

The Lord Chancellor thought it might 
be advisable to postpone the consideration 
of the point till the Report. 

Lord Redesdale suggested, that by leav- 
ing out the words “ according to the laws 
and constitution of the United Kingdom 


’ of Great Britain and Ireland and the do- | 


minions of his Majesty,’’ the enactment 
intended by the clause would still be 
complete, constituting the Prince of Wales 
Regent “to exercise and administer the 
royal power and authority to the crown of 
the said United Kingdom belonging.” 
The Lord Chancellor agreed to this sug- 
gestion, and after some further conversa- 
tion, the Amendment suggested by lord 
Redesdale was adopted. In another part 
of the Clause, enacting that “ all and 
every act and acts which shall be done by 
the said Regent in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, by virtue and in 


pursuance of this act, and according to | 


the powers and authorities hereby vested 
in him, shall have the same force and ef- 
fect to all intents and purposes as the like 
acts would have if done by his Majesty.” 
Lord Ellenborough proposed to leave out 
the words “on the behalf,” as unneces- 
‘sary, and to add to the last word « Ma- 
jesty” himself.” 
he latter Amendment was adopted, 
and the word “ himself” was also added 
to the word “ Majesty,” in the last part of 
the clause, on the motion of the Lord 
Chancellor. The clause thus amended 
was agreed to. On the redding of the 


second Clause, respecting the signature of 
‘the Regent, 

Lord Grenville observed that there was. 
some documents to which it had been 

usual for his Majesty to sign George R. 

and others to which it had only been usual 

to sign G. R, He thought, therefore, that 
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this enactment of the Bill, which speci. 
fied the signature of the Regent merely 
in initials, should be altered, and proposed 
as an.-amendment, that the signature 
should be: “ George P. R. or G. P, R. in 
cases where it has been usual for his Ma. 
jesty to sign initials only.” 

The Earl of Ross suggested that jt 
should be left to the option of his Royal 
Highness, as, if the form of the signature 
was expressly enacted, an instrument 
might be rendered invalid, by an acci- 
dental variation in the signature. 

The Lord Chancellor agreed as to the 
usage, with respect to’ some documents 
being signed by his Majesty George R, 
and others G. R. and observed, that if a 
document was handed to him, signed G. R, 
which it had been usual to sign George R, 
he should most respectfully suggest to his 
+ Majesty the propriety of placing a full 
signature to it instead of a short one. 

Lord Ellenborough thought it would be 
better to leave it at the option of the 
Prince, to sign either George P. R. or G, 
P.R. 

Lord Grenville was of opinion, that the 
course of office was so well understood in 
all the official departments, respecting 
which form of signature was customary 
to different documents, that there could 
be no mistake about it.. The Amendment 
proposed by lord Grenville was adopted, 
and the clause thus amended agreed to. 

The succeeding clauses, up to the 
clause limiting the period of the Restric- 
tions, were all agreed to without obser- 
vation Or amendment. 

On the clause limiting the period of 
the Restrictions to the Ist of February, 
1812, 

. Lord Grenville said he should not now 
take up their lordships’ time, by discussing 
the proposition of which he had given no- 
tice, and which he intended to submit to 
the Committee, namely, to limit the da- 
ration of the Restrictions to six months. 
The restrictions in the former Bill of 1789 
were very wisely without limit, because 
at that period the two Houses had no 
means whatever of ascertaining the pro- 
bable duration of his Majesty’s disorder. 
Since that period they had unhappily in 
one sense, and happily in another, acquir- 
ed experience, which enabled them to 
judge more accurately of the probable du- 
raion of his Majesty’s affliction. The} 
had also the evidence of, his Majesty's 
physicians, It appeared from these 
sources of information, that the duration 
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"system of restrictions imposed in the Bill. 


in suspending prerogatives of the crown, 
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of his Majesty’s disorder on former oc- 
casions had not exceeded five months ; 

d his Majesty’s physicians stated in 
their evidence, that if the duration of his 
Majesty’s disorder should unhappily ex- 
ceed the former periods of his tebe 
they should then begin to entertain unfa- 
yourable apprehensions. Agreeing, there- 
fore, in the propriety of the Limitations, 
and of limiting those Limitations in point 
of time, he thought that six months, from 
the time about which it was probable the 
Bill would ultimately pass, would be a 
fully sufficient period for the duration 
of the Restrictions. He therefore moved, 
to insert the word “ August” instead of 
the word “ 

The Lord Chancellor rose, merely to de- 
clare, that knowing the weight and au- 
thority of the noble lord in that House, he 
never in his life felt relieved from a greater 
burden, than when he heard the noble 
lord propose six months from the present 
time, instead of six months from No- 
vember last, as stated in his original no- 
tice. 
Earl Grey declined entering now, into 
the discussion of the subject, which 
would come to be more amply considered 
in the Report; but he could not let slip 
the opportunity of declaring his convic- 
tion of the mischievous tendency of the 


e, at the same time, agreed in the Amend- 
ment proposed by his noble friend, upon 
he principle of rendering the Bill as liitle 
mischievous as possible. He considered 
the clauses imposing the Restrictions, as 
pregnant with danger to the Constitution, 
and to the best interests of the country, 


which were not given for the personal ad- 
vantage of the Monarch, but were-trusts 
vested for the benefit and advantage of the 
people. Upon, however, the principle of 
rendering this baneful system as little per- 
Nnicious as possible, he agreed in the 
Amendment proposed by his noble friend. 

Lord Sidmouth conceived, that the noble 
Lord (Grenville) must have proposed his 
Amendment, either on the presumption 
that his Majesty would speedily recover, 
orthat his recovery was hopeless. On 
whatever ground, however, the noble 
lord ional his Amendment, it must be 
taken in this instance, upon the authority 
of that noble lord, and not upon the au- 
thority of his Majesty’s physicians. 

Lord Grenville said he had heard the 
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cians, and he could with confidence refer 
to that evidence in support of what he had 
stated. 
The Lord Chancellor was anxious that no 
inference might be drawn from the ex- 
pression he had used, that he, with re- 
ference to any information of which he 
was in possession, considered the period 
Their 
lordships would not have any information 
upon his authority, but he was only 
anxious that no inference might be drawn 
from what he said as to the materiality of 
the duration of the restrictions. ?; 
The question was then put, that the 
word “ February”’ stand part of theclause, 
which was agreed to without a division. 
The following Clauses, up to the Clause 
respecting his Majesty’s Household, were 
agreed to without observation or amend- 
ment. 
On the reading of the Clause respectin 
the Household, 
The Marquis of Lansdowne rose. He 
said he could by no means bring himself 
to agree to this Clause, which was so 
totally different from any provision on | 
the subject of the Household, which their 
lordsbips could have contemplated as 
likely to be introduced into this Bill. He 
entertained no doubt, that their lordships, 
so far from concurring in this clause, would 
peremptorily reject it, no less from a 
regard to the consistency of their proceed- 
ings than to the honour of their House. 
The clause was directly at variance with 
the Resolution which had been previous! 
sanctioned by the approbation of bot 
Houses. He might confidently call upon 
any one of the noble lords who concarred © 
in that Resolution, to say whether he had, 
at the time, the slightest idea that it would 
have been followed up by a Clause so 
totally different from it in every respect, 
in which they could scarcely recognize 
the slightest trace of the Resolution on 
which it professed to be founded. Could 
it have been believed that a Résolution, 
the object of which was to retain about 
his Majesty in his affliction all that part of 
his Household which was necessary for his 
comfort and personal dignity, and to 
transier to the Regent all those offices of 
State which were attached to the dignity 
of the Crown, would have been followed 
up by a Clause separating from the dig- 
nity of the Crown all hose Offices of State, 
| and erecting by means of this separation 
a new power hitherto unknown to the 
constitution, Yet this had taken place in 


evidence given by his Majesty’s physi- | 
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- the Bill now before them, as sent up from 
the Commons, in which the Resolution 
was completely departed from : for, while 
the outward form of that Resolution was 
retained, under the cloak of adhereuce to 
its letter, a provision the very reverse of 
it was attempted to be carried into effect, 
Of this clause indeed it might truly be said 
that “the hand was the band of Esau, 
but the voice was the voice of Jacob ;” 
one object was pretended, but another 
was endeavoured to be accomplished. 
What was the mode proposed by this Bill 
of carrying the original Resolution into 
effect? Why, it was by attaching only a 
small and insignificant portion of the 
Household to the person of the Regent, 
while the whole mass of offices that were 
connected with the dignity and splendour 


of the government was to be detached and | 


separated from the office of the executive 


magistrate. Though ministers had been | 
defeated on the principle, yet their lord- 
ships would perceive by this clause, that. 
they had sought refuge in the obscurity of 
detail,.and endeavoured to accomplish all. 
their objects in the enumeration of par- | 
ticulars, This stratagem it was the duty 
of their lordships to frustrate, and in order | 
to enable them to do that, it was his in- 
tention to propose an Amendment to the, 


Ciause. He could not expect that what 
dhe was about to propose would meet with 
the unanimous concurrence of their lord- 
ships, but he did not believe it possible 
that they could agree to the measure as 
sent up from the Commons. By what 
inconsistency were they called upon to 
separate from the Regent those offices 
of state which constituted a part of 
the dignity of the crown, and attach 
them to his Majesty, although the heads 
of these departments could not, in his 
Majesty’s present affliction, have the 
slightest communication with him? He 
would call upon their lordships to look 
at the office of Master of the Horse. Could 
the assigning of that officer to the Queen 
by any possibility become useful to his 

ajesty, or add to his comfort in his 
melancholy situation ? Let them look also 
atthe high office of Lord Chamberlain, and 


Jee whether a similar observation was 


not applicable to it. But it was said, that 
the ‘subordinate offices under the Lord 
Chamberlain were necessary to the com- 
fort-of Majesty ; and as the head of 
the department was not, the conclusion 
drawn from this was, that the office of 
Lord ‘Chamberlamcould be dispensed with 
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for a whole twelve-month. Nothing ce 
be more unconstitutional than such doc.’ 
trine, These great offices of state, what. - 
ever might .be their original destination, 
were not now of any personal utility to 
the King; and their great object at all 
times was to add a becoming splendour to 
the throne, such as might inspire respect, 
and was befitting the government of g 
great nation. On this clear principle, 
ey ought never to be detached from the 
executive magistrate. As the clause was 
now worded, their lordships would find 
that even inthe event of a new reign 
taking place within the time to which tke 
duration of the Bill was limited, there 
was no possibility of filling up any of these 
offices asthey became vacant. He ad. 
mitted that there might be some difficult 
in making an arrangement which sho 
give from the Household the requisite state 
to the Regent, and preserve the means of 
comfort and personal dignity to his Ma- 
Jesty; but after the difficulties they had 
encountered and got over—after takis 
upon themselves to exercise the royal au- 
thority, and alter giving a new law to the 
Treasury and the Exchequer; they surely 
would not find the requisite arrangement 
of the Hoasehold an insuperable difficulty, 
Far was it from his wish that the personal 
dignity, of his Majesty in his affliction, 
still less his comtort, should be in the 
slightest degree abridged. No man was 
more forward to admit that Majesty, even 
in its eclipse, should be Majesty still; 
and that the sanctuary of retirement, 
where the King sought a temporary refuge, 
should be surrounded by ministering of- 
ficers,.not only distinguished by the situa- 
tions which they held, but by the dignity 
and importance oftheir personal character. 
Let every provision be made for the com- 
fort and personal dignity of his Majesty, 
that he who had been great in prosperity 
might be great in misfortune; but let not 
those offices. which could administer to 
neither the comfort nor personal dignity 
of his Majesty, in his present affliction, 
| be separated from the. dignity of the 
Crown, and refused to the state which 
ought to accompany the Regent. No 
office should be withheld, which could in 
the smallest degrce tend to the conve-- 
nience and personal,accommodation of his 
Majesty. But it would be most obvious 
to their lordships that this principle would 
not apply to.such. officers as the Lon 
Chamberlain and the Master of the Horse, 


| who were notin the habit-of approaching » 
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his Majesty in the domestic circle, but 
whose services were reserved for purposes 
of state. Such officers as. these enjoyed 
the least of personal intercourse with his 
Majesty, at least in their official capacity ; 
wl yet by a strange contradiction, it was 

roposed to transfer those officers who 

ad the most opportunities of such per- 
gonal intercourse with his Majesty to the 
Prince of Wales, while those were to be 
withheld which were necessary to the 
splendour and the decoration of the exe- 
cutive government. But a still farther 
inconsistency was apparent in the present 
measure; for although they were told 
that the office of Lord Chamberlain was 
necessary, amongst others, to be retained 
about his Majesty, yet for one whole year, 
under the present clause, there was to be 
no Jord Chatnberlain. What he wished 
then to propose was, that the Bill should 
not be delayed by making an arrange- 
ment now relative to the Household, but 
that such arrangement should be deferred 
til the Regency shal! have been consti- 
tuted. It might be objected to this, that 
additional influence would then be ac- 
quired by the Regent; but to obviate 
this he would propose, thatno officer of 
the Household should in the mean time be 
removed, and that no vacaney occurring 
in that time in the Household should be 
filled up. This would obviate all objec- 
tion to any influence, either of the Queen 
or the Regent. Parliament- would thus 
be afforded an opportunity for mature 
deliberation—their lordships would have 
sofficient time to consider what officers 
could with propriety be detached from his 
Majesty, and what should remain—what 
portion of the Household was necessary 
to the personal comfort and convenience 
of the King, what to the’ splendour and 
dignity of the Crown. His lordship con- 
Claded by moving, that after the words 
vesting the care of his Majesty’s person 
in the Queen, “together with the sole 
direction of sueh portion of his Majesty’s 
Household as shail be deemed requisite 
and suitable for the due attendance on his 
Majesty’s sacréd person, and the mainte- 
nance of ‘his royal dignity,” should be in- 
serted, “and as shall be specified in an 
act of parliament to be hereafter passed, 
and that until the passing of such act, no 
officer of his Majesty’s Household shall be 
rethoved, and that if any vacancy stiall 
happen in any office in ‘his Majesty’s 


Household, it shall not, dating such time, 
é | mediately mvolved init. It was the duty 


be filled up.” 
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The Eart of Liverpool declared, that ‘it 
was his wish, and that of those with whom 
he acted, that the Bill. should be intro- 
duced with only a few specific limita. 
tions; but that with regard to the point 
which respected the royal Household, it 
was better to leave the matter open to the ~ 
discussion and final settlement of parlia- 
ment. Hemost strenuously denied that the 
clause in the Bill was inconsistent with the 
Resolution agreed to by botli Houses. That 
Resolution was obviously indefinite, and in 
framing the Bill it was naturally left to 
parliament to adapt the precise provision to 
what they might think proper to consider 
the correct construction of the Resolution on 
which it was to be founded. With this 
view it was that the blanks had been left 
to be filled; and as a proof that the Re- 
solution was indefinite, he had only to re- 
fer their lordships to what was rumoured 
to have taken place elsewhere. When 
this clause was under consideration in that ‘ 
other place no less than four or five difs 
ferent plans were proposed, all differing 
from each other; and thus shewing that 
no clear idea was eniertained of the ob- 
ject proposed to be attained by the Re- 
solution. The noble marquis had dexter- 
ously avoided this difficulty by proposing 
to postpone the consideration of the sub- 
ject; he had called upon their jordships 
to defer the decision of any thing precise 
at present on the subject of the Household ; 
to leave the door open for another bill; 
and to adjourn the consideration of a 
question, which so materially affected the 
Regency about to be established, to a 
future period. He trusted, however, that 
this determination would not be adopted. 
He could have wished, indeed, that as the 
Bill was to expire in a twelvemonth, the 
principle of 1789 had been followed as to 
the Household, and that it had been left 
entirely to the disposal of ber Majesty 
dering the contimuance of the Act, which 
was only for a limited time. But to this 
plan two objections had been ‘started ; 
first, that it went to strip the Regent of his 
dignity and of his influence ; and 2ndly, 
that it vested that influence in some other 
quarter where it might be turned against 
his administration. These considerations 
appeared to have influenced the other 
House of Parliament; and here he must 
say, that the present was a question to be 
tried and decided on public principles 
alone, and not with a view to the. per- 
sonages themselves who were more im- 
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of the legislature to look at them, as at- 


tended with the ordinary infirmities of 


- human nature, and to form the provisions 
‘of the Bili accordingly. . He was happy 
to find that noble lords on the other side 
had not imputed to the Queen any wish 
or intention to convert the offices proposed 
to be placed under her controul to the 
purposes of improper influence ; and he 
trusted, that those on his side of the House 
would not, for having supported the re- 
strictions, be charged with shewing any 
disrespect to the Prince of Wales. He 
wished to argue the question as applicable 
to a Queen ora Prince of Waies gene- 
rally, without reference to the individuals. 
It had been asserted by the noble mar- 
quis, that the great officers of the House- 


hold to be placed by this clause under the 


direction of her Majesty, being merely 
officers of state and parade, were -altoge- 
ther unnecessary to the personal comfort 
and. convenience of the King. Upon 
this point then they were at issue. He 
(lord ‘Liverpool) and all those who 
thought with him considered them as es- 
sentially necesssary ; because they were 
80 mixed up with all the details of the 
household economy of his Majesty, that 
they could not be separated with propriety 
from his person. They formed part of one 
great system, wisely established for the 
dignity and splendour of the throne, and 
could not be separated without under- 
taking that which it was neither proper 
nor decorous to adopt, The great dif- 
ference between the present measure 
and that of 1789, was, that the restrictions 
were now to be limited in point of du- 
ration, whereas formerly no limit was 
specified ; and yet it was even then under- 
stood, that the whole Bill was to expire 
when there was reason to fear a disap- 
pointment in the hopes of his Majesty’s 
recovery. At present there was every rea- 


son to believe that the King’s indisposition 


would be but temporary: accordingly 
Parliament proceeded upon that principle, 
-and all the stipulations contained in the 
Bill were only with a view to meet a tem- 
porary difficulty. Let these considera- 
tions be applied to the Household. Surely 
the last thing that their lordships would 
wish to touch or to alter was the House- 
hold of his Majesty, while flattering hopes 
were entertained of his speedy convales- 
cence. He would: appeal to their lord- 


ships’ feelings, to those which must natu- 
_ rally arise in their own minds in regard to 
their own domestic economy, whether 
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such alterations would not carry with : 
them a degree of objection and indelicae 
that was applicable to no other part of the 
Bill. . But it might be asked, was not the 
communication to his Majesty of disaster 
and defeat attending our arms; of the logs 
of ships or islands; much more likely to 
affect the royal mind than changes and 
alterations in his domestic establishment? 
It was not fair, he contended, to argue from 
this feeling that his Majesty would not be 
affected by any important changes in the 
situation of this country or in Europe, but 
would feel severely any change in his do. 
mestic establishment. He put it to any of 
their lordships, whether if they were in 
that afflicting situation, they would not, on 
recovery, feel more deeply the dismissal 
of old and faithful attendants, or a change 


‘in their family concerns, than external 


events, although of much greater import. 
ance? If such was the case with indivi. 
duals in general, the principle applied still 
more strongly to a King. A King was 
separated, in a great degree, by his situa 
tion, from an intercourse with society, and 
therefore was the more strongly attached 
to his family and domestic concerns, He 
put it therefore to their lordships, whether 
they would interfere with his Majesty’s 


domestic comfort, by disturbing the ar- 


rangement of his Household during the 
short period for which any arrangement 
was at present considered necessary. The 
great officers of the Household were so in- 
terwoven with the details of the Household, 
that it would be a most complicated ar- 
rangement to separate them ;_ if from the 
circumstance of his Majesty’s indisposi- 
tion it was absolutely necessaty to make 
such an arrangement, they must of course 
meet the difficulties of it, but in the pre- 
sent case.no such necessity existed. 
trusted, therefore, their lordships would 
not think it advisable to alter the course 
prescribed by the Bill, particularly as by 
rendering the officers of the Household ir- 
removable by the Queen, all objection 
upon the ground of influence had been 
done away. 

Earl Grey rose to nek igi the Amend- 
ment of his noble friend, and wished to 
take that opportunity of stating to their 
lordships the grounds upon which he was 
induced to vote for that Amendment. He 
besought noble lords to look at the princi- 
ples laid down in their own Resolutions; 
and then to determine whether in consist- 
ency or honour they could sanction the 
clause then under consideration. Upoa 
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the most cursory comparison of this clause 
with their Resolutions, they would find 
that it not only amounted to a dereliction 
of the principles there laid down, but di- 
rectly involved nothing less than a breach 
of faith with their lordships’ House of Par- 
liament. The result of the whole was, 
that the noble lords, opposite, sought all 
ible means of rendering the Resolu- 
tions of the two Houses of no effect. The 
noble earl, who had just sat down, in par- 
ticular, had said every thing that could be 
urged in evasion of those Resolutions, and 
his speech resolved itself simply into this, 
that the expressed voice of parliament 
differed from the will and sentiments of 
ministers, and their lordships consequently 
were to determine to which they should 
adhere as the rule. of their sr er and 
the principle of their deliberations. The 
vestion before them was no other than 
this, that having induced his royal high- 
ness the Prince of Wales ‘to assume the 
awful. and weighty trust of the govern- 
ment of this country on certain specific 
conditions, that House was prepared to 
abandon those conditions, and to fly 
from the contract which they had en- 
tered into with the illustrious person to 
whom he had referred, and after substi- 
tuting new terms at their pleasure, to call 
upon him. for a rigid performance of his 
duties and his obligations. He must sa 
that the noble lords opposite had done all 
that any. men could do, to bring parlia- 
ment into this situation. There were other 
points undoubtedly, and indeed the whole 
system of restrictions, to which he felt 
numerous and insuperable objections; but 
his absence at the period when they were 
discussed, would operate to make him re- 
fer to them with caution. Yet with the 
opportunities which he had met with of 
acquiring information relative to their lord- 
ships’ proceedings, opportunities which 
it was not necessary then to describe; he 
was satisfactorily apprised that when the 
House, after a protracted debate, voted 
that a portion only of the Household ; 


. such portion as was essential to the per- 


sonal comfort of the sovereign, and the 
maintenance of his royal dignity ; should 
be vested in those hands to which the cus- 
tody of his Majesty, as was admitted on 
all sides, ought to be, and was entrusted ; 
the understanding on which that declara- 
tion was made, ill corresponded with the 
principle on which the clause, as it then 


_ stood, and as it passed the other House of 


Parliament, was founded. Could. their 
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lordships really have meant by the words, 
“such a portion of the Household as was 
necessary for the dignity. and comfort of 
the King, &c.” that the whole of it should 
be given, with only a very small excep- 
tion ? Was it meant that offices conferring 
great political power, and enjoying great 
political influence, should be withdrawn 
from the Regent, and consigned to the di- 
rection of the Queen? Did their lordships 
understand, by their Resolution, that the 
whole of the Household was to be taken 
from the Prince, with the exception of two 
offices that were comparatively paltry and 
insignificant? Was it in the sense now 
given of them, that the Resolutions were 
accepted by his royal highness, under the 
faith and understanding .that the terms 
were to be scrupulously executed ? Thé 
clause was a complete departure from the 
terms accepted, and a scandalous breach 
of faith with his royal highness. Was it, 
he would ask, the fair interpretation of 
their lordships’ Resolution, that, supposing 
the Household to be divided into forty-nine 
parts, (and that was about the number of 
the offices), forty-seven of these were to 
be given to the Queen, and only two to 
the Regent? Why this was little else than 
adding mockery to insult. Was this the 
candour and good faith that parliament 
was to shew to the head of the govern- 
ment? 

This was a proceeding so inconsistent 
with every feeling of honour, and, so con- 
trary to every principle of good faith, that 
he was sure it would not meet with the 
sanction of their lordships. How, he 
would ask, would such a proceeding in 
private life bespoken of ?. How, be should 
venture to put it to the noble Lord on the 
Woolsack, would he, in his judicial capa- 
city, dispose of a question of this nature 
if it should chance to come before him in 
the court where he presided? What, in 
the administration of equity, would be 
his decision in such a case? ‘That noble 
and learned lord, he believed, was actuated 
by conscientious feelings; the frequency 
of his appeal to those feelings was evidence 
of their sincerity, and he besought him 
therefore to indulge the same honourable 
sentiment in the discharge of his political 
as he was proverbially accustomed to do 
in his legal and judicial functions. — 

It had been said, but he -conceived, 
with very little colour of reason, that he, 
as one of those who had formerly been of 
opinion that the influence of the crown 
mi diminished without disadvantage, 
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was now inconsistent in opposing an 
abridgement of it in the person of the 
Regent. He denied the truth of this ob- 
servation; if the power and influence of 
the crown was exorbitant, if they did ex- 
ceed those limits which the constitution 
dictated and the liberties of the people 
required, they should be diminished upon 
a full exposition of their danger, and upon 
the-application of general principles. He 
could not see or recognize the propriety 
of curtailing them to serve a partial or a 
temporary purpose. (Hear! hear!) There 
was no inconsistency in what he was now 
saying, and the principles he had formerly 
stated. He had heard, indeed, that those 
very persons who had on former occasions 
argued that the power and influence of 
the crown were not too great, had so far 
deviated from their principles 4s to main- 
tain on this occasion the necessity of that 
power being diminished, and not only 
diminished but divided. This was an in- 
consistency which he would leave to those 
persons to defend: but whatever might 
be the degree of power vested in the. 
crown, it could not, and ought not, to be 
taken from that branch of the government, 
and put into other hands, without mani- 
fest inconvenience. It was triumphantly 
asked, whether the patronage of the navy, 
of the army, and the church, and the long 
range of offices in the civil department, 
was not a sufficient stock of influence for 


carrying on the government? He hoped 


it might prove so; but with all this extent 
of patronage, something might still be 
wanting. It was necessary that the per- 
son in whom the executive government 
was vested should have the power of di- 
recting all these sources of influence for 
the people’s good.. 

e could not perceive the necessity, 
for that was the ground taken by the pro- 
posers of the measure, of restricting the 
powers of the executive government, at a 
moment of unparalleled difficulty and 
danger. Could it be seriously argued 
that the time when the perils that menaced 
the country were daily increasing, and 
when the very crisis of our fate, as a 
nation, appeare:l to be but too tapidly 
approaching, was a time at which the 
head of the government ought to be 
fettered and restrained, the energies of his 
high office crippled and paralysed? He 
was willing to acknowledge the candour 
of the noble earl (Liverpool), in admitting, 
that on the part of his noble friends no 
expression of reserve or distrust had been 


uttered in reference to her Majesty, ang 
assured the noble Earl, that he was anxj. 
ous to maintain the same spirit of fairness 
and liberality, and to discuss the questions 
at issue solely upon general principles, 
Having said thus much on the partition 
of the Household as it affected the power 
of the Regent, he would say a few words 
as to that part of it which was intended 
to be vested in her Majesty. _ His great 
objection to this part of the arrangement 
was, that the influence of the portion of 
the Household which was thus nominally 
vested in her Majesty might be employed 
to obstruct the government of the Regent, 
Viewing the arrangement in this light, 
the original mode in which it was intended 
to dispose of the Household, seemed to 
him less objectionable than that contained 
in the present clause. The arrangement 
of 1789 was much less objectionable on 
constitutional grounds than what was now 
proposed. Let noble lords well consider 
the clause as it was sent up to them, before 
they agreed to it. It provided that her 
Majesty should have the’care of the King’s 
person, and it gave her all the Household, 
with the exception of certain offices, the 
nomination and controul of which it was 
proposed to vest in the Regent. But 
what were the conditions upon which this 
power over the Household, if power it 
could be called, was given to the Queen? 
Why, that the Lord Chamberlain, if there 
were one, the Master of the Horse, the 
Steward of the Household, the Groom of 
the Stole, and others, should hold their 
places, independent not only of the Re- 
gent, but of her Majesty. The Queen 
could not remove one of the heads of 
those important departments: nay, ac- 
cording to the wording of the clause, not 
even one of the i ol officers. Her 
Majesty could not remove even a page in 
case of misconduct; nor could she resist 
the appointment of one of the inferior: 
officers of either of the great departments, 
however disagreeable it might be to her. 
What kind of controul was this? But 
that was not all. This part of the Bill not 
only made these persons permanent in 
their offices and irremovable in case of 
misconduct, but it abolished, pro tempore, 
one of the most important departments of 
the Household. The office of Lord Cham- 
berlain was now actually vacant. One 
would naturally suppose that it was meant 
to be filled up. No such thing. What 
was to be done with it then? Was the 
influence of this great office to remain 18 _ 
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sition? No. .The entire patronage of it 
wasto be transferred to the Vice Cham- 
berlain, who was to hold it independent 
ef the Queen, and independent of Parlia- 
ment. The two Houses, in the spirit of 
the deviations from the strict practice of 
the constitution which they acted upon 
in the present emergency, seemed to have 
taken upon themselves another function 
of royalty. They had departed from 
their own doctrine of necessity, and gone 
beyond the principle upon which they 
originally professed to act. They had at 
first, after mature and solemn deliberation, 
established a great principle, and, in this 
jnstance, they were called upon (not ex- 
pressly) to depart from it; but virtually 
to annul all, that they had previously 
sanctioned. He should entreat noble 
lords, therefore, to consider, how they 
were bound by their own Resolutions in 
making a detailed provision for the future 
government of the Regent. It was toa 
true and just construction of the import of 
the Resolution—to a recollection of their 
lordships’ intentions in voting that Resolu- 
tion, that he wished to invite the atten- 
tion of the House. Did they in effect 
mean originally, on voting the Resolution, 
to allot to the Prince no other officers of 
the Household than the Captain of the 
Band of Gentlemen Pensioners, and the 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard? 
Was this the meaning of the vote which 
gave him all the Household, with the ex- 
ception of such portion as was required 
for the personal wants and comforts of his 
Majesty? He believed that he felt as 
warmly for the happiness of his Sovereign 
—as much interested for his recovery 
from his afflicting malady, as any noble 
lord who heard him. It was his opinion, 
to use the language of his noble friend 
(the marquis of Lansdowne) that his Ma- 
jesty in eclipse should. still be Majesty, 
and ought to be still surrounded with the 


_ ensigus and dignities of his station. 


But while he entertained these senti- 
ments, and was proud and anxious to avow 
them, there was another light in which 
the subject in his mind was to be viewed, 
and to which it was impossible too ear- 
nestly to direct their attention. They 
had gone up to the Prince of Wales, car- 
tying the declared wishes of that House, 
that his royal highness would consent to 
administer the government with certain 

wers, and under particular restrictions. 

ppose the case, and he put it directly 
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to the noble and learned lord, who bad: 
high judicial duties to perform in another 
place, of a person deceased, by whose will 
a portion of the estate was directed to be 
applied to the support of the aged widow, 
while the remainder was to devolve to 
the eldest son, for the general purposes of 
maintaining himself and the members of 
the family in the rank and station to which 
they belonged. Would the noble and 
learned lord interpret the intention of the 
testator to be that forty seven shares, (for 
that was the proportion of the Household 
to be given to the Queen) should belong to 
the widow and two to the heir apparent ? 
(Hear! hear!) This was the precise al- 
lotment which ministers required them to. 
make in the case of the Regent. (Hear ! 
hear!) He wished the House to pause 
and consider well what he now stated to 
them. There was much in the Household 
that appertained to the personal conveni- 
ence of the monarch ; much that related 
to the splendour of his throne ; and much 
in the nature of political influence designed 
to facilitate the execution of the duties of 
the executive. Was it a proper or a con- 
stitutional proceeding to strip the Regency 
of that political influence which had al- 
ways been deemed necessary to the sup- 
port and exercise of the government? 
Above all, he would caution them to avoid 
a breach of faith with his royal high- 
ness, who so fully merited all the consi- 
deration and respect, which were at all 
times due to the illustrious person to whom 
their future allegiance would be given. 

But upon a question of this moment and | 
vital importance, he felt it unnecessary, 
indeed improper, to go into any considera- 
tions ofa personal nature. He felt it not 
only extremely desirable, but highly con- 
venient that the question should be dis- 
cussed on the old constitutional principles 
of a jealousy of ministerial ambition, and 
alively vigilance of ministerial projecis. 
When he looked attentively to the mea- 
sure proposed in.the clause before the 
committee, he was not disposed to cum- 
plain so much of the power and patronage 
which it went to confer on her Majesty, 
ason the power and influence which it 
placed in the hands of ministers. 

When the Resolution respecting the 
Household was first brought forward, it 
was understood that her Majesty should 
retain such parts of it only as were ne- 
cessary for the comtort of the King; and 
that ali which properly appertained to 
the state and splendour of the government 
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should be given to the Regent. Was this 
the case? Was the clause now under. con- 
sideration in the spirit of the original Re- 
solution ? In fact even her a had 
only anominal controul over the House- 
hold ; the real influence was in the per- 
sons who originally appointed to the va- 
rious offices under it- the clauses secured 
to those officers, a body owing their ap- 
pointments to the present ministers, their 
places for a certain period, and conse- 
quently would feel themselves bound to 
act with them, whether the latter were in 
or out of office. The clause, as it now 
stood, was infinitely worse than in its 
original shape, for it gave the patronage 
of the Household from the Queen to Mi- 
nisters: It placed under their influence, 
or that of their political adherents, places 
to the amount of 400,0001. a year. Upon 
these grounds he would not believe, until 
he shou!d see it, that this clause could 
meet with the approbation of their lord- 
ships. When he remembered too what 
had lately appeared in evidence, and re- 
called to his memory those past transac- 
tions in which the royal will and personal 
assent had been dispensed with, he was 
equally impressed with the necessity of 
watching the conduct of ministers, and to 
make some further provision to guard 
against the recurrence ‘of a similar viola- 
tion of the constitution. Recollecting 
among ali the infringements which had re- 
cently been multiplied, that most alarm- 
ing innovation and inroad upon the in- 
terests of the monarchy, he could not but 
feel it his duty as a peer of parliament to 
give his most decided opposition to a 
scheme for weakening the Government, 
and deducting from the executive office 
the influence that was essential to its 
_ maintenanceand support. The three great 
offices of Master of the Horse, of Steward of 
the Household, and of Lord Chamberlain, 
were to be taken from the Regent and 
placed under the Queen. It was, how- 
ever, only nominally that they were to be 
so placed ; her Majesty was not to have 
the power of removal, and this it was, 
which, in the judgment of Ministers was 
sufficient to remove every objection to 
_ their arrangement. In his own opinion, 
this served to aggravate those objections, 
and he should consider it more desirable 
that the Queen should have the whole of 
the Household with an effective controul 
over it, than that it should be left under no 
authority whatever. It was well known 


that there had long been an excess of ex- 
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penditure in the civil list, and if the chieg 
officers of the Household were exempted 
from all inspection and controul, one of 
the consequences would be, that the sub. 
ordinate officers might remain with just 
and unsatisfied claims, Under all these 
considerations, and with the feelings which 
he had described, he called upon the com. 
mittee to pause before they lent their 
sanction to a measure so pregnant with 
evils of such extent, and of such a various 
description. 

With respect to that part of the Bill 
which provided for the resumption of the 
royal authority upon his Majesty’s reco. 
very, he would say that no one, not even 
any of the noble lords on the other side of 
the House, would more sincerely rejoice 
at the arrival of that period than himself: 
but before he could approve of that re. 
sumption, he must be convinced that the 
recovery was full and perfect; he must 
have other authority for that important 
fact than the mere putting of the Great 
Seal to a commission in his Majesty’s 
name. He could not receive such a do. 
cument as a decisive proot of his Majesty’s 
recovery, when he considered what had 
taken place on two former occasions, when 
it was notorious that the Great Seal had 
been employed, as if by his Majesty’s 
command, at a time that he was under 
the care and actual restraint of a physician 
for a malady similar to that by which he 
was now afflicted. The noble and learned 
lord must excuse him then when he said, . 
he must have better authority than his 
declaration for his Majesty’s recovery. 
That important fact required to be sub- 
stantiated in the most solemn manner} 
and nothing short of an examination of 
the physicians by their lordships could 
afford that proof of it which would satisfy 
his mind. He would vote for the Amend- 
ment proposed by his noble friend. 

The Lord Chancellor, rising much agi- 
tated, declared, that the allusions of the 
noble earl, who had just sat down, were | 
so marked, that he could not suppress the 
feelings which they had excited, or stifle 
the emotions which they had produced in 
his mind ; the Committee would, there- 
fore, he trusted, excuse him for trespass 
ing upon their attention, as he found it 
impossible to suffer the observations with 
which the noble earl concluded his speech 
to pass, without taking the earliest op~ 
portunity of replying to them. If he had 
referred on any occasion to his own con- 
scientious feelings, it was because, from 
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the outset of his public life to the present 
hour, he had endeavoured to regulate his 
conduct by the impartial suggestions of 
his conscience. Confident in the probity 
of his own heart, and assured of the in- 
tegrity with which he had laboured to 
erform the duties of his office, both to 
the Sovereign and to the public, he would, 
in answer to what had fallen from the 
noble earl, now repeat what he had said 
upon a former consideration of the sub- 
‘ect before them; that he not only would 
not decline, but that he challenged the 
strictest enquiry into his conduct. The 
noble earl might well have spared the 
observations that had fallen from him. 
He would not scruple to declare to their 
lordships that no fears, no influence of 
any kind should deter him from doing 
over again what he had already done, if 
he conceived that it was necessary to the 
interests of the King his master, or to 
those of the country at large. When he 
mentioned his Majesty, he never could 
speak of him without gratitude for the fa- 
yours and the obligations he had heaped 
upon him; he never could think of his 
unhappy malady without the acutest sen- 
sibility. Neither the reports of the phy- 
sicians, nor threats in or out of doors, 
should operate to prevent his exercising 
his own judgment in whatever regarded 
his royal master’s interests. He would 
rather perish ignominiously on the scatold, 
than desert his aJiegiance to his sovereign, 
by declining to take any steps which his 
duty and his office pointed out to him. 
He would act in every possible case upon 
his official responsibility, and be content 
to leave the consequences to God. In what 
he had done upon the oceasion alluded to 
by the noble earl, he acted under the 
solemnity of an oath, which prescribed 
that he was to act conscientiously, and to 
the best of his judgment. He felt himseif 
superior, therefore, to the uncalled-for 
imputation of the noble lord. Until his 
country should tell him he had done wrong, 
he should feel satisfied with himself for his 
No man, he 
must insist, had a right to charge him with 
criminality. He had loag served a gracious 
Master most faithfully ; he had done sc in 
conjunction with some noble lords over 
the way, at the most critical moment, that 
this country ever experienced. It was at 
atime, when some of those noble lords 
were supporting him in the measure which 
he thought necessary for putting down 


those societies which aimed at the sub- 
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version of the government; and which 
measures other noble lords, who were 
now sitting side by side with them, were 
obstructing by every means in their power, 
and decrying and ridiculing under the 
name of the “ gagging bills.” Strong as 
those measures were, they could not by 
their sole unassisted operation have effec- 
tually counteracted the pernicious and 
unconstitutional proceedings of those clubs 
and societies—from his conscience he be- 
lieved that nothing could have saved the 
country at that momentous period, but 
the value of the personal character, and 
the almost universal love and reverence of 
the people for the individual who filled 
the throne. 

With respect to the transactions of 1802 
and 1804, he would again say, that he 
challenged the strictest enquiry into them. 
The opinions of physicians, though ge» 
nerally entitled to great attention, were 
not absolutely to bind him. He was 
bound to act upon his oath, and to the 
best of his judgment. He had aiways 
done so, and he was ready to abide the 
consequences whatever they might be. 
No inquiry, that could be instituted into 
his official conduct, would have any terrors 
for him; strong in the approbation of his 
own conscience, he was prepared to meet 
the strictest scrutiny which it was in the 
power of their lordships to make. Charges 
or menaces were alike indiflerent to him. 
Let the shock come he was ready boldly 
to encounter it— 

Impavidum fericnt—” 

As to the daily scandal that was poured 
out against him, he would not condescend 
to reply to it. He would not ask the 
noble earl to trust to him. He would 
discharge his duty to his Sovereign cone 
scientiously and, satisfied that be had 
done so, he should feel indifferent as to 
what might be said of him. He had been 
attacked and reviled, but this he disre- 
garded ; actions which he had never per- 
formed had been imputed to him 3 and 
others had been swelled and distorted by 
calumny and misrepresentation. In. the 
newspapers he might to-morrow read, as 
he had ofter before read, sentiments and 
expressions attributed to him, of which 
he was perfectly unconscious, and of 
which he had never heard till he saw them 
recordéd in those newspapers. He assured 
their lordships that to ali this he was in- 
sensible, and. viewed it without any sen. 
timent of pain. To the statements of those 
diurnal publications he never referred, 
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without discovering errors and misrepre- 
sentations ; but still the consciousness of 
rectitude and integrity was sufficient to 
sustain him against any consequences that 
might affect him from any quarter. 

It bad been significantly put to him, 
with reference to the state of his Majesty’s 
health, whether he would supersede a 
commission of lunacy against the opinion 
of physicians. He had often done so, and 
perhaps he might have been wrong in so 
doing; but he had acted upon his con- 
science, as he should always do in such 
cases. With respect to the clause of the 
Bill now under consideration, he would 
say, using an expression he had employed 
in a former debate, and which he took from 
one well skilled in the science of human 
nature, he did not know howto disquantity 
the train of the King. He was asked what 
he would do in the Court of Chancery, if 
the present clause, and the Resolution upon 
which it was founded, came before him? 
He would answer, that the Resolution was 
uncertain, and that the court would have 
nothing to do with it. Now, however, he 
would ask a question in his turn, and it 
was this: Were there any two of thie no- 
ble lords on the other side of the House, 
who were agreed as to what should be 
done upon the original Resolution? He 


had heard of several plans, four or five at 


least, all of which were at variance. If 
he were asked for his plan, he would say, 
that it was his sincere opinion that the 
whole of the Household ought to be given 
to her Majesty. He then spoke with the 
same tender regard to conscience that he 
would if he were acting in a judicial ca- 
pacity. He would tell that House, he 
would tell every man who heard him, be 
would tell all his Majesty’s subjects, that 
the last thing he would do in the court in 
which he sat would be to remove from 
any man labouring under an affliction, 
such as had unhappily fallen upon his 
Majesty, those comforts becoming his 
condition, and to which he had been ac- 
customed. For myself, said the noble 
lord, with great fervour and feeling, let 
me but see my Sovereign well, and then 
let me depart in peace. He could not on 
this afflicting occasion take his heart out 
of his breast, and forget that his most gra- 
eious master wasa man. Let those who 
could do so, do it. He was not made of 
such impenetrable stuff: he had neither 
the nerve nor the apathy requisite for such 
an act of stern and unrelenting duty. 
Until his Majesty should vacate his throne 
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by descendirig into the grave, to no other. 

sgn should he acknowledge himself to 
e a subject. 

Before he sat down, he must make his 


| solemn protest against the principle upon 


which the proposed distribution of the pa- 
tronage of the King’s Household was ay. 
gued. The principle: was, that the go. 
vernment of the country could not: be 
carried on, except upon a supposition the 
most unconstitutional, the most degrading, 
and he would even say, the most jacobi. 


| nical that was ever surmised by the most’ 


inveterate enemies of the constitution, 
What! were their Lordships to be told 
that no Master of the Horse, no Groom of 
the Stole, no Lord Steward of the House. 
hold, had the least consideration for the 
country ; but that his'vote in that House 
would be controuled and directed by those 
to whom they severally owed their respec. 
tive appointments? If this be the case, . 
said his lordship, I have got at the end of 
my life into such company as I was never 
placed in at the beginning ef it. Was he 
to act upon the supposition, that the noble 
persons he saw around him paid no atten- 
tion to. the interests of their country? If 
so, he believed he must abstract himself 
from all of them, and act -for himself. 
But he could not believe that the noble 
persons about him, the. descendants of 
those whose virtues and talents adorned 
the history of this great country, could be 
influenced by the vile motives which were 
ascribed to them. 

As to the Amendment proposed by the 
noble baron, he entirely disapproved of it. 
So much so, indeed, that if every one of 
their Lordships were to go below the bar 
to vote for it, he would. feel it the proudest 
day of his life to stand alone, and record 
his loyalty to his Sovereign by voting 
against it. He would put it to their Lord- 
ships as men, whether they could consent 
to an arrangement so humiliating to the 
Sovereign as that which would result from 
the Amendment proposed? As to restric- 
tion it should be recollected, that the 
King of this country was a limited mo- 
narch; and there could be no great ob- 
jection that the Prince, who was to suc- 
ceed him in time, should be limited in his 
powers. The King, whatever his mental 
state might be, must be King until he de- 
scends into the grave. He could never 
discharge it from his recollection, that the 
Committee had two objects to accomplish 
—they had to provide both for the stabi- 
lity and security of the government, 
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for the safe and effectual resumption of the 
royal functions on the part of his Majesty, 
whenever his recovery should be fully as- 
certained. The noble earl (Grey) had 
enlarged on the importance of the former, 
and in this respect he coincided with him, 
but he must contend, that in securing his 
Majesty’s restoration to his government, 
they were providing in the most effectual 
manner for the true interests and the ulti- 
mate security of the government. ‘Their 
Lordships, therefore, instead of diminish- 
ing the splendour that surrounds his Ma- 
jesty, should preserve it in all its pleni- 
tude. He remembered, and with a satis- 
faction which would only terminate with 
his life, the part he bad taken in the dis- 
cussions of 1789. He would now act 
vpon the same principles. His conduct 


upon that occasion had obtained him the 


approbation of his gracious Master, as he 

trusted his conduct at the present crisis 

also would. He had no reason to change 

the opinion which he had given in a 
former debate respecting his Sovereign’s 
recovery. Far from it: for, in addition 
to what he then said, he had riow the satis- 
faction of stating to the House, that the 
prospect of his Majesty’s recovery was 
greatly increased by the view which was 
taken of his case, and the actual state in 
which he was. ‘Ihe noble and learned 
lord declared, that he was not ambitious 
of continuing in place, but that he was. 
incapable of entertaining any interested 
views at such a period as the present; 
and concluded a speech, which was deli- 
vered throughout with peculiar solemnity 
of manner, by repeating his regard and 
veneration for his Majesty, and his inten- 
tion to oppose the Amendment, 

The Earl of Clancarty said, that if the 
House came toa division on the noble 
marquis’s proposition, he would give his 
vote for the omission of the clause; but 
he should also feel it his duty to vote 
against the Amendment which the noble 
marquis had notified his intention of mov- 
ing, if his first proposition were acceded 
to; and should also think it necessary to 
propose an Amendment himself in lieu 
thereof, 

Lord Grenville said, that he should con- 
sider the question then before their lord- 
ships not so much in reference to the pro- 
posed Amendment, as to the immediate 
consideration whether the words now in 
the clause shall or shall not stand part of 
that clause. With respect to that part of 
the question he felt no difficulty, and as 
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to the perplexity complained of by the 
noble lord, he thought the course to be 
pursued by the noble lord, im either case, 
to be according to his own shewing suffici- 


ently obvious. If the noble lord was of. 
opinion that these words ought to stand 
part of the clause, he in that case would 
vote against the amendment: and on the 
question that these words remain, he 
would of course say Content ; but if he 
thought as he understood the noble lord 
to think, that those words ought not to. 
remain, he, on the question being put that 
these words stand part of the clause, will 
say, Not-content. With respect to the 
allusion made by the noble and learned 
lord on the Woolsack, to the part taken by 
him (Lord Grenville) at the period of 1788, 
he could assure that noble lord, that that 
moment had not yet arrived, and he be- 
lieved never would arrive, in which he 
should, in the slightest degree, regret the 
part taken by him on that memorable oc- 
casion. The sentiments he then had en- 
tertained on the subject of the household 
governed him still. . He then said what he 
now repeated, that they should surround 
the sick bed of Majesty with dignity ; 
every possible provision should be made 
to secure to the royal person every com- 
fort and convenience. The feelings which 
had in this respect operated upon his 
judgment at that period, he should be 
sorry that twenty-two years could have 


| blunted ; but when he formerly voted for 


vesting the Household in the Queen, he 
did it on the principle that her Majesty 
should be amply provided with the means 
of enforcing and upholding the authority 
to be vested in her—but there was one 
essential point of difference between the. 
Bill then brought into parliament, and 
that now before their lordships—that in 
the former, such means were provided for 
the Queen; but in the present, all such 
means were withheld from her. If a lord 
of the bed-chamber failed in the due dis- 
charge of his duty—should he even be 
guilty of negligence or indignity towards 
his Majesty, the Queen would have no 
power either of removing him, or supply- 
ing his place. He found the same restric~ 
tions extended to the exercise of her 
power, whetier applied to the first lord of 
the Hovsehold, or to the lowest menial at~ 
tendant on his Majesty—so much then for 
the pathetic appeals with which their 
lordships had been so vehemently assailed. 
upon the plausible ground of consulting 
the personal convenience of his M-ijesty. 
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There were, however, other considera- 
tions, and amongst them, that was not 
least important which respected the Ad- 
dresses sent by both Houses to the Prince 
of Wales, and tothe Queen. Those noble 
lords who thought that the subsequent ar- 
- rangements provided for by the Bill, with 
respect to the Household, did amount to a 
breach of faith with either the Priace or 
the Queen, could not be expected to vote 
in support of those arrangements, and as 
for those who had supported the measure 
of 1788, they could not therefore be called 
upon to support the Bill now before the 
House, especially in those points in which 
it was not only dissimilar to the former, 
but repugnant and contradictory to it; 
the regulations provided in each, respect- 
ing the civil list, were materially and es- 
sentially different. Ia the Bill of 1788, a 
clause was inserted, expressly providing 
that the quarterly expenditure during the 
King’s illness, should not exceed the 
amount of the expence of the former quar- 
ters previous to the illness of his Majesty, 
but in the present Bill he was not aware 
of any adequate provision for due re- 
sponsibility in the expenditure of this part 
of the public money. He should say no 
more at present upon the Bill itself, but 
content himself with stating it as his opi- 
nion, that the clause now before their 
lordships, was so inconsistent with their 
former Resolutions upon which they had 
grounded their Address to the Queen, and 
to the Prince, that he should feel it to be 
his duty to vote that the clause shall not 
stand part of the Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor begged leave to be 
distinctly understood as not absulutely ap- 
proving of the present clause. He did 
not approve of taking any part of the 
Household from the Queen. He would 
have left the whole of the Household with 
her Majesty. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne here rose, 
and expressed a hope, from what had just 
fallen from the noble and learned lord, 
that he would vote for the Amendment. 

The Lord Chancellor replied, that though 
he did not altogether approve of the 
original clause, it did not follow that he 
might not more strongly disapprove of 
what was proposed by the noble marquis 
to be substituted in its place. 

- The Marquis of Lansdowne said, that 
he understood the learned lord to disap- 
prove of the clause, and therefore con- 
cluded that he would vote that said clause 
should not stand part of that Bill, 
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The Lord Chancellor said that the noble 
lord had again misunderstood him. He 
had thought in the first instance that the 
Household should be left with the Queen, 
parliament had told him he was wron 
in that opinion ; and he now was for leay. 
ing with her Majesty as much of the 
Household as the House would agree to 
leave her, since they would not leave the 
whole of it to her Majesty’s controul. 

The Earl of Clancarty said, that as there 
were noble lords who disapproved both of 
the Clause and the Amendment, they might 
vote against the Clause, provided the pos. 
session of the House was not pre-occupied 
by an Amendment. 

Lord Redesdale suggested, that that ob. 
ject might be in some measure answered, 
if the words proposed to stand part of the 
clause should be put in the following form, 
that those words be here inserted. This 
motion, if rejected, would afterwards leave 
the clause open to be corrected by the 
House. 

Earl Stanhope said, that from the high 
opinion which he entertained of a noble 
lord (Grenville) who opposed the Amend- 
ment, and his wish, that he should always 
think in the same manner as his lordship, 
and that his lordship should think in the 
same manner with himself, he was very 
sorry that he should be deprived of his 
vote this evening; but he hoped that 
when the numbers came to be reckoned 
they would be able to do without him. 

Lord Sidmouth said, that all the argue. 
ments which he had heard that night in 
favour of the Amendment, resolved inte 
the deviation of the Bill from the Resolu- 
tions. He wanted to know what was ine 
tended to be conveyed to the understand- 
ing of the House, when that Resolution 
was adopted. The noble lords who pete 
sisted in maintaining this deviation could 
not agree in the sense to be given to the 
Resolution. The meaning which the noble 
earl (Grey) attached to it, was different 
from thatentertained by the noble marquis 
(Lansdowne). It was said that there had 
been a breach of faith with this and with 
the other House. There had been ne 
such breach of faith. It was impossible - 
to say that a Resolution had not been ad- 
hered to, which was not specific, and 
which admitted of the utmost latitude of 
interpretation. He wished that the pro- 
ceedings of 1788 had been closely follow- 
ed. Indeed all the inconveniencies which. 
had arisen in the progress of the present 
measure, had their origin in the departure 
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from the precedentof 1788. He thought 
that any division of the Household was 
improper. He was willing that all ne- 
cessary and becoming splendour should be 

iven to the Regent; but when he wished 
this, he could not give his consent to strip 
the King of his dignity. He wished that 
the Regent should be armed with all the 
ordinary power of the government; but 
be did not wish that ail power should be 
taken from that illustrious person to whom 
the care of the sovereign was entrusted. 
He agreed, however in the propriety of 
depriving the Queen of the power of re- 
moval, that every objection of a constitu- 
tional nature might be obviated. It had 
been stated by a noble baron, that if you 
take away the power of removal, you sub- 
ject your sovereign to the chance of in- 
decent treatment from persons whom you 
have no power over. He could not see 
the force of this objection. If any per- 
sons were So far to forget themselves as 
to behave irreverently or indecently in 
the presence of his Majesty, their attend- 
ance might be dispensed with, although a 
removal should not take place. It was 
impossible to conceive that any such per- 
sons would have the assurance to force 
their attendance on his Majesty contrary 
to the wishes of the person who bad the 
direction of him. They were to recollect 
that the sovereign still existed'in his poli- 
tical capacity ; and if it was not night, 
therefore, to take away from him any 
power but such as was necessary for carry- 
ing on the government, so, in like manner, 
it was not right to take away any of the 
dignity due to the sovereign. ‘The addi- 
tional sam which might be found neces- 
sary for the splendour of the Regent, 
was so inconsiderable, that it could be no 
object to the nation ; its amount would 
not equal the fourth part of the expence 
which had been laid out in improving 
their lordships’ House—and would they 
hesitate to bestow this sum, and thus avoid 
the shame and disgrace of bereaving their 
sovereign of his proper splendour and 
dignity? He. wished to follow the prece- 
dent of 1788 closely, and to avoid making 
the contrast between 1788 and 1811 dis- 
graceful to the latter. What had twenty- 
two years done, to lower the sovereign in 
the eyes of the country? He entreated 
their lordships to. spare their sovereign 
the possibility of feeling a disappointment 
at their proceedings on his recovery; and 
to avoid departure from a precedent which 
did immortal honour to the person who 
VOL. XVIIL, 
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had the merit of it. He should therefore 
give his vote for the rejection of the noble 
marquis’s Amendment, 

The question being then londly called 
for, the Committee divided on the mo- 
tion, That the words of the original Clause 
should stand part of the Bill; when the 
numbers were— 

Contents - = 


A: 
- 108: 


Majerity against the Clause. -. 12 
The Committee, after some discussion as 
to the manner of putting the mation, pron 
ceeded to divide on the Amendment, 
moved by the marquis of Lansdowne, 
when the numbers were— 


Contents - 107 


Majority forthe Amendment 9 
When strangers. were re-admitted, we 
found earl Grey animadverting on the 
Clause which provides for the appointment — 
of a Council to assist the Queen. The 
noble earl considered it a, most ‘extrar 
vagant supposition to presume, as that 
Clause did presume, that persons would be 
appointed by the Regent, to fill the most 
dignified situations in the country, who 
could feel other interests, than those pre- 
scribed by their duties. The Clause itself 
contained a most insidious reflection. It 
seemed to assume, indeed it was admitted 
by the noble lords opposite, that the House 
should placeevery sans in the way 
of those to whom the Regent might extend 
his confidence. If that was the principle, 
it was better at once to introduce a Clause 
disqualifying such persons from holding 
any place of trust under the government, 
Lord Stanhope gave notice of his inten- 
tion tomove an Amendment on this Clauses 
when the Report should be brought up. 
On the Clause being read, relative to 
the disposition of the Privy Purse, 

Earl Grey obsetved, that as it was a fun 
intended for the. purpose of protecting the 
arts, and giving encouragement to all 
those improvements which had conferred 
such honour and advantage on the coun- 
try, it should be wholly under the illus . 
trious person placed atthe head of the 
executive government. 

The Earl of Liverpool stated that as it 
was a fund, as well for private beneficence 
as for public bounty, it slfould be strictly 
applied to those purposes to which it was 
presumed the Sovereign would himself 
apply it. 

3U 
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The Earl of Moira strongly reprobated 
the improper exposure of this fund: a fund 
applied to the purposes of beneficence, 
.the great merit of which so frequently. 
censisted in the secrecy with which such 
favours were dispensed. It was impossi- 
ble that any thing more painful to the feel- 
ings of a revered Sovereign, could occur, 
than to know that his application of such 
a fund had undergone a parliamentary in- 
vestigation. -He could not conceive any 
thing more painful to the feelings of his 
illustrious heir, than to have its disposal 
offered to him. In that view he differed 
from his noble friend (earl Grey.) ‘The 
Queen, from every consideration, was the 
person to whom its disposition should be 
transferred ; of all others she was best 
fitted to be trusted with those amiable 
secrets, which such an examination must 
disclose. Satisfied he was that bis royal 
highness the prince of Wales would never 
have consented to accept it. 
The other Clauses were then read pro 
forma, after which the House adjourned 
until Monday. 


List of the Majority on the Amendment of the 
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Marquis of Lansdowne. 
DUKES. Hardwicke 
York Ilchester 
Clarence Spencer 
Kent Hillsborough 
Cumberland Clarendon 
Sussex Abergavenny 
Cambridge Radnor 
Gloucester Grosvenor 
Norfolk Fortescue 
Somerset St. Vincent 
Bedford Rosslyn 
Devonshire Chichester 
MARQUISSES. Nelson ie 
Winchester Grey : 
Lansdowne _ VISCOUNTS. 
Stafford Hereford 
Townshend Maynard 
_ Hertford Hampden 
Headfort. Lake 
EARLS. Bolingbroke 
Derby BARONS. 
Lindsey Audley 
Thanet Say and Sele 
Essex De Clifford 
Albemarle Hastings 
Coventry St. John - 
Jersey Spencer (of Worm- 
Cholmondeley leighton) 
Tankerville Clifton 
Bristol Dutton 
Oxford Boyle 
Cowper King 
Stanhope Montford 
Waldegrave. ‘Ponsonby 
Yitewilliam Holland 
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Stawell Carysfort ; 
Sundridge Seaforth 
Hawke Butler 
Ashburton Berwick 
Grantley Keith 
Bulkeley Hutchinson 
Somers Ellenborougt: 
Boringdon Erskine 
Heathfield Ardrossan 
Braybrooke Lauderdale 
Grenville Granard 
Thurlow Ponsonby (Imo.} 
Ossory Breadalbane 
Auckland Charlemont, 
Mendip Kingston 
Bradford Roden 
Dundas Lucan 
Yarborough Conyngham 
Hood Donoughmore 
Dawnay 
Gwyder BISHOPS. 
Carrington Exeter 
De Dunstanville Rochester 

List of the Minority. 
DUKE. BARONS 
Beaufort Tynedale 
MARQUISSES. Ashburnham 
Salisbury Haye 
Bath Boston 
Abercorn Brownlow 
Cornwallis Rivers 
Walsingham 
__ EARLS. Rodney 
Bridgewater Eliot 
Northampton Gorton 
Westmoreland 
Winchelsea T 
'yrone 
Chesterfield K 
Sandwich . 
Grimstone - 
Rochefort 
Abingdon M “ 
Dartmouth i 
Aylesford 
Stewart, (Moray) 
Macclesfield St 
ewart, (Galloway) 
Saltersford ‘ 
Effingham Harewood 
Buckinghamshire 
Bathurst Bat 
Harcourt 
Camden W deb 
Mount Edgecombe No 
Di by ort wick 
Eldon 
Mansfield St. Hel 
Liverpool 
Wilton edesdale 
Arden 
Sheffield 
Manvers B h 
Lonsdale 
Harrowby Gambier 
VISCOUNTS, Caithness 
_| Falmouth Hume 

Wentworth Dalhousie’ 
Sidney Glasgow 
Sidmouth Balcarras 
Cathcart Aberdeen . 


Marq. of Buckingham Willoughby de Broke | ciples he intended to enter his solemn 
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Sinclair ARCIUBISHOPS, 

Napier Canterbury 

Glandore York 

Longford BISHOPS, 

Clancarty London 

O'Neil Bangor 

Limerick Salisbury 

Ross Norwich 

Cahir Chester 
Hereford 
Killala, 

The following Peers paired off. 
FOR AGAINST. 

Guilford Powlett 

Foley Newcastle 

Darlington Bagot 

Ailsa Strathmore 

Cawdor Dynevor 

Alvanley Saltown 

Bishop of Oxford Bishop of Durham 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, January 28. 

{Partramentary Earl 
Grosvenor addressed the House on the 
great impropriety of some of their present 
proceedings, in venturing to discharge the 
regular duties of parliament. Had he been 
present attending to his duty in that House, 
when the noble earl opposite (the earl of 
Liverpool) presented the Bill for the better 
regulation of Select Vestries, he should 
have protested against receiving the mea- 
sure. Their lordships and the other House 
of Parliament ought not to consider them- 
selves the legislature, when his Majesty 
was unhappily prevented from exercising 
the royal authority, and when conse- 
quently they found themselves left without 
that branch of the government which, 
united with themselves, could alone con- 
stitute the legislature of the country. 
Under such circumstances, they had re- 
course to an expedient. which could only 
-be justified on the ground of necessity. 
They. proceeded to supply the defect of 
the executive power, by that which they 
possessed themselves. In thus restoring 
the complete government of the country, 
they discharged. that duty which the 
emergency of the case required ; and in 
adopting the mode by Bilt, in preference 
to that by Address, they had, in his opi- 
nion, pursued the wiser and safer course. 
But at the same time’. he had no intention 
toextend that principle, upon which. the 
measure was founded, to other points to 
-which there was no necessity it should be 
applied. -The measure by Bill was cer- 
tainly a complete fiction in the law and 
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the constitution; but then it was one,of 
those fictions which emergency alone 
could call for, and on that ground only 
was it salutary to the state. If their lord- 
ships would not stop where no necessity 
directed them to go further, they would 
occasion the most injurious consequences 
to the British constitution. They would 
unnecessarily have recourse to the use of 
fictions, and, by adding irregularity to 
irregularity, altogether confound the na= 
ture of the government. On these prin- 


protest against the House proceeding to 
discharge one legislative act until the Bill 
_should pass to enable them to remove the 
present defect of the government, and to 
act consistently with the laws and the 
constitution. He should certainly oppose 
the reception of petitions for the same 
reasons, aud should afterwards desire that 
he might enter upon their lordships’ 
journals a protest, which he had formed 
for the occasion. The noble earl con- 
cluded by reading the protest he had pre- 
pared; which set forth, That the Bill for 
supplying the defect in the exercise of 
the min: iia wasa measure founded 
solely upon the necessity of the ¢ase and 
its own emergency; but till that Bill 
should pass into a law, it would be dero- 
gatory to the principles of the constitution 
to proceed to any other legislative act. 

The Lord Chancellor thought it extraor- - 
dinary that any noble peer should pro- 
ceed to state his protest, before the mea- 
sure or act had been agitated, against 
which he intended to enter that protest. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, there 
was no motion before the House. 

Earl Grosvenor again stated that his only 
intention was ta deciare his sentiments upon 
this important subject, and to put the 
House in possession of the reasons upon 
which he should consider it his duty to 
protest against any unnecessary acts of a 
legislature, or other parliamentary pro- 
ceedings until the Bill before them sup- 
plied the existing deficiency in the go- 
vernment of the country. 

The Lord Chancellor contended, that the, 
same measures had been pursued in 1788, 
and had received the concurrence of, the 
noble earl (Grosvenor.) If the noble earl 
was sO anxious to protest against the re- 
ception of petitions, as inconsistent with 
their lordships’ duty in their present si- 
tuation, why did he not, attend his duty 
on other days in that House, and, upon 
the principles he had urged to night, 
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protest against & peer’s taking the oaths 
and his séat ? | / 

Earl Grosvenor replied, that he acted 
censistently with his own ideas of duty and 
propriety on the subject; and to the 
extent he had already mentioned, he had 
fiven their lordships notice of the conduct 
which a regard to his duty, impelled him 
to pursue. 

A Petition was presented by lord Wal- 
singham, respecting an Appeal Case. 

Earl Grosvenor—My Lords, I move, 
‘ That this Petition be not received.” 

The Lord Chancellor put the question ; 
when it was ordered, without a division, 
That the petition do lie on the table. 

The Duke of Norfolk presented a peti- 
tion from the burgesses and others of the 
town of Lewes, praying their Lordships 
to hasten their proceedings to fill up the 
vacancy in the royal prerogative ; dis- 
approving of the contradictory measures 
pursued by the two Houses of Parliament ; 
and also recommending that his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales should be 
appointed Regent without any Restrictions. 
After the Petition had been read to the 
House, it was ordered to lie on the table. 


[Recency Bitt.] The Earl of Liver- 
pool moved the order of theday for con- 
sidering the Report of the Regency Bill ; 
when, the Report having been brought up, 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex 
rose and spoke to the following effect: 


“ My Lords ; Feeling, as I do, the mag- 
nitude of the subject which is now be- 
fore us, in which we are to bear in 
mind, not only that we are to remedy the 
dangers and difficulties which the present 
calamity has brought upon our country, 
but that whatever measures we take will 
hereafter serve as precedents, upon which 
future generations will have to proceed ; 
it behoves us to act with the greatest pru- 
dence and circumspection, in order that 
the interests of the State may be main- 
tained, and the liberties of the people, as 
well as the blessings of the Constitution, 
may be handed down to posterity ‘pure, 
‘unshackled, and unimpaired. With these 
sentiments, I have paid unremitted atten- | 
tion to every step we have taken, most 
anxidos to gain all possible information, 
before I intrude myself ‘again upon your, 
Lordships; and to be instructed by the lu-; 
wninoa: observations of « any Noble Lords, 


‘who have spoken during the ath] 


‘stages “of this most weighty - business, t 
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whose erudition I certainly cannot pretend, 
but to whose zeal I put in an equal claim, 
The result of my observations is, that, ex. 
cept as to the determination and e 
pediency of appointing a Regent, and his 
selection ; as alsoto that part by whick 
the immediate care of the King’s person 
is confided to her, Majesty, I object to 
every one of the Resolutions, conceiving 
them to be of the most dangerous ten. 
dency. It appears to me, my Lords, that 
the framers of this Bill have proceeded, 
first, by a violation of precedents; se 
condly, by a violation of the law, and 
consequently by a violation of the Con 
stitution, I am well aware, that, in maki 
these assertions, 1am exposing myself to 
a variety of attacks and misrepresenta. 
tions; but despising and regardless of the 
danger, I am determined, whether I cay 
produce any thing new or not, at least 
to acquit my conscience, by endeavouring 
to do my duty faithfully, in a moment of 
great arduousness and difficulties ; and 
by giving my free and unbiassed opinion 
as to the measures which I conceive would 
be most advantageous for my country to. 
adopt at such an eventful crisis. 1 know 
likewise 1 shall be accused of want of de- 
licacy, but my answer to such an insinua- 
tion is, that much as I love this subsidiar 
virtue, it must ever give way, when trat 
is of more importance than delicacy. Afl 
the precedents, which we have collected 
from the wisdom of ‘our ancestors, ‘for the 
guide and government of our condact, in 
this melancholy occasion, have only served, 
either to teach us their errors, or to prove 
that they never were visited with so weighty 
acalamity; since the measures we have 
adopted arenot grounded ona single one 
of the precedents, contained in the Re- 
port, which the Committee, -appointed for 
that purpose by your Lordships, has made 
to us ; nor have they the smallest analogy 
tothem. As to the violation of the law, 
I have only to observe ‘the manner in 
which Partiament has been opened: The 
commission purports to be an act of ‘the 
Crown, when it is in substance the act 
of the ‘two Houses. The Great Seal és 
the high instrument by which the King’s 
Fiat is irrevocably given. It is the mouth 
of the royal authority, the organ by which 


‘the Sovereign speaks his will. Now, when, 
‘my Lords, has his Majesty’s will been 
‘made known to us? At a moment when 


all our “proceedings are grounded upon 
the established fact of the temporary sus- 


‘pension of the Royal functions’ by indiss 
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ition, and consequently he has no will 

of his own. The act cannot for a moment 
pear examination, as it carries upon the 
face of it an untruth, I might even add, a 
forgery. For upon the lamentable, but 
manifest proof of the Sovereign’s tempo- 
rary incapacity, we declare the necessity 
to delegate the Royal Authority. There- 
fore, it isan act of the two Houses to 
which I object; for the two Houses, not 
being responsible, ought not to interfere ; 
besides, to my knowledge, there does not 
exist a single precedent in this country, 
where the two Houses ever took upon 
themselves to exercise the Legislative Au- 
thority of the Crown. But { can quote 
many statutes against such proceedings ; 
fer instance, the loth of Edward@2, the 
33d of Henry 8, first of Philip and Mary ; 
and particularly the {5th of Charles 2, 
which even attaches the danzer of a 
munire mentioned in a statute 16th 
ichard 2, to any person or persons, who 
shall assert that both Houses of Parliament, 
or either House of Parliament, have or 
hath a legislative power without the King. 
fa my humble opinion the mode pointed 
out by justice to the country and the con- 
stitution, would have been to address the 
Prince of Wales to take upon himself the 
exercise of the Royal Authority. Ifthere 
were a necessity for putting a seal to a 
commission, the two Houses might have 
appointed by such acommissionthe Prince 
of Wales Regent, with full powers of as- 
sent and dissent, and all the prerogatives 
of the Crown, by which proceeding there 
would have appeared no infringement of 
the constitution, as the three branches of 
the legislature would have been all repre- 
sented. As guardians of the interests of 
our King, during the interval of his illness 
{for I perfectly agree with the Noble Lords 
‘on the other side of the House, the recollec- 
'tionof his Majesty must ever be present to 
‘us in order to keep us to our duty) we are 
not to suffer any advantage to be taken to 
despoil the Crown of its just and constitu- 
‘tional rights, but we must take ‘care that, 
‘when it shall please the Almighty that the 
King may be capable of assuming the royal 
‘functions, he shall find them undiminished, 
whole and entire, as previous to his ever- 
to-be-lamented indispositiun.—It is our 
duty to see that the Government which 
Parliament is about to establish, shall be 
‘one of ‘vigour, energy, and effect. Motives 
of self interest, prudence, and justice 
Must prompt us to preserve entire all the 


‘duties of the kingly office ; for it is only 
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by the preservation of this branch of the 
legislature that the two others can ex- 
pect to maintain their rights and privi- 
leges secure andentire. The royal powers 
and prerogatives are as a weight in the 
balance of the Constitution; if, then, we 
diminish that weight we alter the balance. 
My Lords, though [ allow in one sense of 
the word the King to be the servant of 
the people; because his power has no 
other rational end than that of the general 
advantage of the state; still, in the or 
dinary sense of our constitution, he can- 
not be considered as one who is to obe 
the commands of some other, and to be 
removeable at pleasure; for the King 
obeys no other person, while all persons 
are immediately, and collectively too under 
him; and owe to him a legal obe- 
dience. The law, which knows neither 
to flatter nor to insult, calls this high Ma- 
gistrate of the People, not our servant, but 
our Sovereign Lord the King. In making, 
therefore, a Regent, whom I ‘consider to 
be the person into whose hands the posses- 
sion and execution of the royal powers and 
functions are deposited and confided, we 
are to take care most religiously, that no 
infringement may be attempted; while 
that great and constitutional prerogative of 
the crown, which has ‘been given it, forthe 
personal security of the Sovereign, and 
the liberties of the people is actually sus- 
pended; I mean, my Lords, the royal 
Veto. Otherwise we are taking an unfair 
advantage, and conspiring to disable, by 
art, that Sovereign, who, unfortunately at 
this moment, by the visitation of Provi- 
dence, is incapacitated from watching over 
his own interests, and from guarding the 
liberties of the people. 1 have heard 
of frequent allusions and references to va- 
rious periods in ovr history, as similar to 
our present disastrous predicament ; imas- 
much as they relate to the situations of 
the two Houses, I admit them to be true, 
but in no other respect. At every one of 
these eventful periods, the House of Com- 
mons has invariably endeavoured to aug- 
ment their consequence. Already in the. 
minority of Richard 2, the House of Com- 
mons began to feel their independence ; 
and for the ‘first time elected a Speaker, 
who might preserve order in their debates, 
and maintain those forms which are re- 
quisite in numerous societies. The times 
are certainly altered; but-then they did 


‘not come to Resolutions, as‘in the present 


instance, but they petitioned the House of 
Lords.to provide the Council to direct-the 
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public business ; and as to the regulation 
of the King’s Household, our House de- 
clined interfering in an oflice, which we 
said was invidious in itself, and might 
prove disagreeable to his Majesty. It 
was attempted by the House of Commons, 
on that occasion, to chalk out to us a cer- 
tain line of proceedings; but we gave 
them to understand, by our silence, that 
we did not approve of their interference 
in the more important matters of the state, 
although presented by them in the form 
of petition. We did not however hear, 
at that time, of any restriction relative to 
the number of noble lords, who were to 
sit in our House; they were not our 
generous instructors, whom we were to 
applaud and imitate ; they did not attempt 
to have a share in creating a peer, which 
would be the case,.if one of the present 
clauses were to pass; for by this step the 
honour of peerage would be put to the vote ; 
and thus a most unparliamentary interfe- 
rence of the one House, with the constitu- 
tion of the other, would be established. 
Should any measure of this sort be neces- 
sary, against which I protest, as being an 
encroachment on the prerogatives of the 
crown, it ought to originate within our 
own walls; and therefore I consider the 
suggesting of such matter in another 
place, and particularly at this present mo- 
ment, as an infringement on the rights 
and privileges of our House. I should 
like to know how the House of Commons 
would receive a Resolution of the following 
nature from the House of Lords, that we 
had thought fit that the Regent should 
sign no money bills. Would they not 
conceive that any interference on our part 
of such a nature would be an infringe- 
ment on their rights and privileges? Per- 
haps some of his Majesty’s late ministers, 
who occupy situations in that other House, 
and who have equally usurped powers, 
which they ought not to have exercised, 
for so long a period as the present, might 
be less severe in watching over the privi- 
leges of that House, as | believe it a point 
upon which they are most sore ; for, if re- 
port speaks true, we do know that monies 
have been issued, previous to the hasty 
vote of the two Houses a fortnight ago ; 
and if so, I contend that that administra- 
tion, which has gone by the denomination 
of the No-Popery administration, has been 
more papistical than any one we ever had 
before ; nay, I should say, that with their 
thirst after power, they had swallowed up 


the Pope, For by so acting they must 
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have dispensed with the oath, which ig 
taken in the department of finance, that 
no issue of money can be permitted with. 
out the sign manual of his Majesty, | - 
have heard that sovereigns have been ads 
vised, very ipjuriously to their own intes, 
rests and those of their people, to dispense 
with certain laws; but I never heard’that 
any sovereign has pretended to dispense 
with an oath but the Pope. have stated 
these two points, in order to call the at. 
tention of your Lordships to the difficulties 
and perilous situation m which the two 
Houses might place themselves, by com. 
plimenting and encouraging each other, 
to encroach on the prerogatives of the 
crown, in oder to facilitate the means of 
mutually acquiring the additional power, 
which they might feel inclined to assume 
to themselves. Such is the infirmity of 
human nature; such the proneness to am. 
bition ; such the natural thirst after power 
and dominion, that it behoves us always 
to watch every opportunity to advance the 
objects of such passions, with extreme 
jealousy, and to check their progress in 
their first outset. For does it not appear 
insidious to propose to the House of Lords, 
as a measure of expediency, the stopping 
for a time any increase of members in our 
House, the eflect of which would be ine 
stantly to increase the consequence of every 
individual noble lord, who has a right toa 
seat? Beware, my Lords, of such cham. 
pions of the constitution, who would abuse 
their trust, if they were to take powers, 
which did not belong to them; in order 
to flatter us with a degree of authority, 
which does not belong to our House, or in 
order to deprive the sovereign of a right, 
which does belong to him, and that at a 
moment, when we are pretending to guard 
the crown. We should be thus striking 
at one of its legal, constitutional rights, 
when it is utterly incapable of defending 
itself; which I must consider as a pro- 
ceeding unworthy of a British heart, and 
still more unworthy of the acknowledged 


justice of the hereditary legislators of the 


British empire. It appears to me, my 
Lords, that our ancestors, with a studied 
and laudable precaution, have thrawn @ 
delicate veil over the office and powers of 
a Regent, considering that existing cir 
cumstances would always be a safer and 
better guide to their posterity, than the laws 
of precedent. Regencies are at all times 
expedients which the necessity of the case 
may require, but waich no man, who 
knows any thing of political ellects, would 
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wish that occasion should arise to create. 
In the present existing circumstances, the 
Regent must not be a commissioner of the 
crown, or a sort of prime minister, as 
seems to be the opinion of some noble 
Lords, but he is the eldest son of the Sove- 
teign, whom the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment have had recourse to, as the safest, 
and the most proper person, to support the 
weight of his royal father’s crown, which 
istoo heavy for him, from a temporary 
indisposition, we will most fervently hope. 
He isto maintain untouched all the royal 
prerogatives, to guard the liberties of the 

eople, and to prevent both Houses of 

arliament from going astray, in conse- 
quence of the temporary suspension of the 
magistracy of royalty. How can we ex- 
pect such an Herculean task from the Re- 
gent, when we are coming to a resolution, 
which would sow the seeds for a combi- 
nation of the House of Lords against the 
crown, and consequently would encourage 
a faction, which the Regent would not be 
able to counteract. For by such a pro- 
ceeding, we should be shutting the doors 
of the House of Lords to the people, and 
creating ourselves one great, independent, 
omnipotent branch of the legislature. 
With such an impression, it is impossible 
for me to admit that the prerogatives of 
the crown can be divided, some of them 
reserved, while others are given to the 
Regent ; and-at the same time to contend 
that the Regent should, nevertheless, be 
able to carry on a strong and vigorous go- 


_yernment, without opening the door to an 


argument, that if there are prerogatives 
annexed to the crown, that are not in 
themselves necessary to the energy and 
vigour of government, these prerogatives 
might be spared, and might be abolished, 
since the crown, no more than the Regent, 
ought to enjoy prerogatives, which are 
adinitted not to be essential and advanta- 
geous to the constitution. If these prero- 
gatives be necessary to the splendour and 
Schority of the crown, they ought not to 
be suspended, even for a single moment. 
What is the constitutional authority of 
the crown? It is an assemblage of all the 


‘duties of’ the kingly office, defined by the 
_ Common, and statute law. 


When, and to 
which of the three estates, was assigned 
the power of bestowing honours? To the 
crown. And that power of the crown is 
derived fromthe same source, from whence 
our House derives its power. It is an in- 
tegral part of the power of the: people. 
The moment, therefore, we take from the 
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crown the power of bestowing honours, 
the constitution is no longer the same as 
formed and handed down by our ancestors. 
The King possesses the power because it 
is necessary—it is an inherent right in the 
crown—it is a public right, and not a per- 
sonal individual right—it belongs to the 
kingly oflice, as one of the royal preroga- 
tives, absolutely necessary for the support: 
of government, and the good of the peo- 
ple, and, therefore, if this power be neces- 
sary to the King, it must be equally ne~ 
cessary to the Regent. There is no doubt 
that the royal prerogative of granting the 
highest dignity a subject can aspire to, is 
one of the first privileges of the crown, 
and is given for wise: and beneficial pur- 
poses—-for the advantage of ‘the people-~ 
and those who are the objects of govern- 
ment, and for whose benefit all govern- 
ments are erected, and not for any ag- 
grandizement or benefit of the crown it- 
self. ‘The reasons tor these prerogatives 
are two: the one to enable the Sovereign 
to reward merit, and to bestow grace on 
the deserving. The other to prevent a 
combination of our House, which might 
subvert the very existence of monarchy 
itself. I have not heard, my Lords, that 
any single duty is not expected from the 
Regent. If then be is to be charged with 
the whole duties of a King, he cannot, he 
must not be curtailed of the prerogatives 
—else a time may come when the ques- 
tion may be agitated in respect to the 
power of the crown. ‘Might it not be 
afterwards said, what is taken from the 
crown is gained to the people? Think for 
a moment, my Lords, how the monarchy 
would stand if the power of making peers 
in the one House was taken from the Sove- 
reign, while the other House, after prompt- 
ing and urging usto such a step, was te 
solicit our assistance'to rob the Sovereign of 
his other prerogative todissolve them. Se- 
parate thus the idea of the powers of the 
King from the monarchy, and you will 
soon feel the deadly blow which has been 
aimed at this monarchy. My Lords, if it 
were possible, instead of weakening the 
powers of the Regent, I would say, they 


| ought to be increased ; for every govern- 


ment, which is existing but upon a mo- 
mentary event, must be unavoidably and 
naturally weaker than that which is in it- 
self of a permanent nature. Necessity. 
certainly: justifies our taking measures ‘to 
get the third estate faithfully and effici- 
ently represented ; but we are not‘autho- 
rized to make an improper work—=we are 
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notcalled upon to depart from the substance 
of the constitution to create a mutilated 
Torso. These are not the principles insti- 
tuted by our ancestors—we ought not there- 
fore to suffer those principles to be wanton- 
ly changed at the suggestion of cunning or 
caprice, in order to serve the purposes of a 
temporary, self-constituted, oligarchical 
Junto. For if we were to give way thus 
incautiously to such opinions, we might be 
hereafter prevailed upon to sacrifice what 
has been agreeable to the wishes and the 
taste of the peuple, even the most salutary 
and useful regulations of centuries past. As 
for me, my Lords, I cannot see any ad- 
vantage from the violation of the consti- 
tution ; butI fear much such speculative 
trials may occasion the total subversion of 
it. It is not consistent with the duties we 
owe, either to the sovereign or to the peo- 
ple, to try experiments at such an awful 
period, or to introduce a system of this 
nature. Is it fair, in imposing on the Re- 
t many painful and arduous duties, that 

e should be deprived of those benefits, 
which would be some recompence and 
consolation for the cares and anxieties his 
own embarrassing situation will bring upon 
him? The Regent’s situation will in- 
deed be one of painful pre-eminence, 
perhaps more correctly styled of royal 
servitude. It ought certainly not to be 
deprived of all that is graceful, of all 
that is honourable ; we ought not to rob 
it of all that is calculated to shew us the 
kind, generous, and merciful disposition 
of the royal personage, who has even 
condescended to accept of this weighty 
charge, with encreased difficulties, as he 
was pleased to observe, in his answer to 
your lordships. I certainly shall see with 
regret most of these clauses passed, and 
articularly that one which deprives the 
ene of the power of dispensing honours, 
even for a limited time, to these who in 
their different calls and situations, have a 
claim to such a distinction ; for merit is 
likely to arise at all periods, and equally 
deserves reward. Besides, the avowed prin- 
ciple on which it is declared a Regent ought 
to be appointed is, that he should chase his 
political servants. Now, the very restric- 
tion of peerage may prevent the Rogers 
from making that judicious selection, which 


he may judge most advantageous and be- 
neficial for the welfare of the country. 
By thus stating my opinions, I feel 1 am 
acting as a warm friend to my country— 
as a warm friend to my Sovereign and 
father—as a warm friend to the Prince of 
Wales, my brothere-and as a warmer 
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friend to every thing that ought to be held 
most sacred and dear in the Constitution, 
I certainly have, as most persons, a pre> 
ference for a particular set of men, but 
upon this conviction, that the mafi who 
serves the country best and most advan. 
tageously for the people, is the ministey 
whom I shall think myself bound to sup. 
port. Notapproving of the measures which 
have been proposed, I vote against them, 
conceiving that ] am voting with the laws. 
of my country, ona conviction of every 
part of the system -being erroneous and 
defective. And, therefore, I feel a prideand 
satisfaction in what I am doing, neither in. 
timidated nor caring for sinister insinga. 
tions which have been mischievously pros. 
pagated, of the existence of a Fourth Estate, 
or of a College of Princes. The purport 
for which such a new phantom has beea 
conjured up is as artful as it is wicked, 
since it is attempted in so critical a mo» 
ment as the present, to inflame the mindg 
of the people, or to frighten them with 
imaginary dangers, with a view to cripple 
and crush more effectually the power of 
the crown, and to dishearten the honest and 
unshaken exertions of the Sovereign’s te. 
latives, who have seats as Lords of Parlia. 
ment; and whoare at the least the natural, 
if not the legal guardians of the interest 
of their revered parent, when the violation 
of the laws of nature is one of the revoluy 
tionary cries of the day. Such persons, 
who study and contrive to misrepresent 
the constitutional endeavours of the royal 
peers to preserve the rights and preroga 
tivesof the crown whole and entire, deserve 
the execration of the country, as having 
acted with a species of baseness scarcely 
paralleled by any instance of human de- 
pravity. 

The Amendments made in the Bill in 
the Committee were read by the Clerk, 
and the question put upon each by the 
Lord Chancellor. The Amendments 
made in the first clause were severally 
agreed to. On the Amendment in the 
second clause respecting the signature of 
the Regent, namely that in cases where it 
had been usual for his Majesty to 7. 
initials, that then the initials G. P. 
only should be necessary, 

Earl Stanhope suggested a doubt as to 
the propriety of the word “ usual,” as by 
an accidental mistake in the signature of 
the Regent an instrument might be invar 
lidated. Suppose the case of a patentof 
peerage, after the period of the restrictions, 
was the validity of it to be endangered by 
an accidental error in signing it. He 
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| thought it would be better to leave the 
tion of the two signatures to the Regent. 


Ford Grenville did not think the case of | 


an instrument being invalidated from such 
a cause could happen, but he had no ob- 
jection to propose an Amendment in con- 
formity with the suggestion of his noble 
friend. He therefore proposed as an 
Amendment, that the signature should be 
« George R.” or an abbreviation 
thereof, viz.G. P. R. 
~The Lord Chancellor thought the ori- 
inal Amendment the preferable mode, 
and was clearly of opinion, that an instru- 
ment under the Great Seal, could not be 
invalidated by the mistake of a signature 
in initials instead of a full signature. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that the 
form of the signature in each case, was 
perfectly well known to all the clerks in 
office, by whom the signature to be used 
was written in pencil on the instrument. 
He could not conceive, therefore, that 
any mistake could arise. 

Earl Stanhope ridiculed the idea of the 
pencil marks, and still maintained his ori- 
ginal opinion. 

Lord Grenville agreed with the Lord 
Chancellor, that a mistake in the signature 
could not invalidate an instrument under 
the Great Seal. 

After some further conversation, the ori- 
ginal Amendment made in the Committee, 
was adopted and agreed to, lord Grenville 
having withdrawn his last Amendment. On 
the motion of the ear! of Liverpool, the oath 
tobe taken by the Regent respecting the 
church of Scotland was omitted. On the 
Clause for limiting the period of the restric- 
tions to the Ist of February 1812, or till six 
weeks after parliament shall have met, &c. 

Lord Grenville, in pursuance of what had 
passed in the Committee, and of the sen- 
timents which he had then expressed on 
this part of the Bill, rose, in order to. pro- 
pose an Amendment, the object of which 
would be to limit the duration of the Bill. 
His great wish was to limit its operation to 
about six months after the passing of the 
act. In establishing the expediency of 
this alteration in the existing provisions of 
the Bill, it would not, he observed, be 

necessary for him to trespass at any length 
upon the time or attention of their lord- 

ships, as the argument lay within a very 

confined and narrow compass. The ef- 

fect of his Amendment would be to limit 

the duration of the restrictions imposed by 

the Bill, to the Ist of August in the present, 

rather than to the Istof February in the 
XVIII, 


next year. This he proposed to do upon 


a principle founded on the experience 
that had been acquired since 1789, res- 
pecting the nature and the duration of 
the malady, with which his Majesty 
was unhappily afflicted. On that former 
occasion, when this very important part 
of the subject had been under considera- 
tion, their lordships had not the great 
advantage, which beth Houses of Parlia- 
ment enjoyed at present, to direct their 
deliberations, namely, the benefit of ex- 
perience and the result of antecedent cases 
to refer to. They had no grounds in 
that former instance existing to enable 
them to form any correct judgment, as 
to the nature or probable duration of 
the malady, with which the King was then 
unfortunately afflicted. But the case was 
now widely different: Their lordships 
had not only the advantage of being able 
to form a judgment from experience of the 
nature of the malady, with which his Ma- 
Jesty was afflicted, but also as to its pro- 
bable duration by referenceto the progress 
and termination of the repeated attacks 
to which the royal patient had since been 
unhappily subject. It must be the anxious 
wish of every one of their lordships, that 
what had been so confidently advanced by 
many noble lords in that House, respects 
ing the eventual recovery of his Majesty, 
should speedily take place ; and that a 
beloved monarch should be restored to 
the prayers of a loyal and affectionate 
people: yet the point then under the 
consideration of their lordships was, 
to decide impartially upon consistent 
principles, and to regulate their judg- 
ment by the lessons of experience and the 
evidence of facts. There was at the same 
time, he trusted, no period of the pro- 
bable duration of the malady so protracted, 
as that the hope of recovery could be re« 
garded as desperate: but the critical ne- 
cessity of the case, the actual situation of 
the country, and a just regard to its safety 
inthe interval that may unhappily inter- 
vene before that recovery, formed the 
great grounds, upon which their lordships’ 
decision on the present occasion ought to be 
founded. No one could more ardently join 
than himself in the hopes, the wishes, and 
the prayers of the people for bis Majesty’s 
speedy recovery ; but upon what had been 
stated by the noble and learned Jord (the 
Lord Chancellor), on the former evening, 
relative to the immateriality of the period 
of the Restrictions, only one interpretati 

could be put, namely, that the noble a 
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learned lord thought his Majesty then in 
such a state of amendment, that his almost 
immediate recovery was certain. They 
must, however, in this measure legislate 
upon a principle applicable to the case, as 
far as they could derive any knowledge 
from experience. The difference between 
the terms of the duration of the Restrictions, 
was the question between them. He 
_ would be able to shew, that on just and 
consistent reasoning, the period which he 
roposed was the fittest for the duration 
of the Bill. By the experience they had 
with respect to the first malady and the 
intervening attacks, it was incontrover- 
tible that the period which he proposed 
would afford an abundant interval for 
deciding as to the probable duration of the 
malady. They had upon that point the 
fruit of the study and science of men the 
most eminent in their profession. He al- 
luded to the reports of the physicians who 
attended his Majesty. Fae these it 
appeared, that the royal patient had re- 
covered three times from similar attacks, 
and that in the longest of these, the dura- 
tion of the malady was not more than four 
months. He had given much attention to 
the subject. What period of time the in- 
tervening attacks lasted, they had no op- 
portunity of knowing precialy ; but with 
respect to the first, the records of parlia- 
ment would shew that its duration did not 
exceed the period he had stated, and the 
hysicians all spoke of it as the longest 
interval of the malady. No material va- 
riations were stated to have existed as to 
the nature-of the malady at the different 
periods. But generally he must observe, 
that, if their lordships agreed in the pro- 
priety of Restrictions, and of a Limitation 
of such Restrictions, the Limitation ought 
to cease, at that period within which, 
according to the evidence of the physi- 
cians, they might have reason to expect 
either that his Majesty would recover, or, 
if the disorder should be protracted be- 
yond the period, when that recovery 
would be—he should not say hopeless— 
for he trusted that would never be the 
case, but when the expectation of re- 
covery would be materially diminished. 
Upon a review of all the circumstances 
of the case, and after the closest attention 
which he could pay to it, he had framed 
his Amendment so as to include the inter- 
val, in which according to all probability 
the recovery, if at all, would take place. 
The attack of the disorder with which his 
Majesty was afflicted in 1788 and 1789 did 
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not continue longer than four months, 
That fact was on the records of parliq. 


ment. Of the two subsequent attacks he 
could not speak with the same certainty 
but as far as could be collected from the 
evidence of the physicians, they did not 
last longer, or at least very little longer 
than the attack of the same disorder in 
1788 and 1789. The noble lord then re. 
ferred to particular parts of the examina. 
tion ; and laid particular stress on the opis 
nions expressed by one of those gentle. 
men, not, he said, :- any invidious pre- 
ference as to skill or ability over the rest, 
but because from his more extensive ex. 
erience in that particular species of ma. 
ady, he had had superior means of formin 
his judgment. His lordship then briefly 
quoted some particular parts of the testi. 
mony of Dr. Reynolds, of Dr. Heberden, 
of sir Henry Halford, of Dr, Baillie, and 
of Dr. Willis: in all which they seemed 
either more or less agreed, he observed, in 
the conclusion he had referred to, with 
respect to the interval beyond which the 
probabilities of recovery were materiall 
diminished, and the contident hopes of ul- 
timate re-establishment wholly shaken, 
In the uncertainty of all medical science, 
with respect to this disorder, their only, 
or, at least, their chief guide in forming a 
judgment respecting its duration, must be 
experience. In the case of his Majesty 
they had happily the experience of his 
former recoveries from attacks of the same 
disorder ; and in proposing to limit the 
duration of the restrictions to the Jat of 
August next, namely, about six months 
from the passing of the Bill, a period 
would be thus given of nine months from 
the Ist of November last, being a period of 
more than double the term of the duration 
of each of the former attacks of the same 
disorder with which hig Majesty had been 
afflicted. He was above any. mean and 
dishonourable attempt which may be 
made to throw a stigma, or any insinua- 
tions against any man for the sentiments 
he entertained, or the opinions he had 
formed on this part of the case—the 
riod which should be fixed for the duration 
of the Bill. These applied as well to the 
man who fixed twelve months, as to him 
who proposed six months for its duration. 
The only question at issue was, which of 
the two periods was the most likely, with 
a reference to the facts of the case, to me 
dical experience, and the principles of 
sound reasoning, for the probabilities of 
recovery, to occur in? Besides, the inter- 
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val he proposed exceeded double the 
longest period that hitherto the malady had 
lasted. What he proposed was to substi- 
tute the month of August to the time fixed 
at present. There was one argument 
which he would wish to offer, which was, 
that the limit he proposed would not clash 
with the opinions of those who founded 
theirs un the idea that Parliament should 
be sitting at the period when the Bill ex- 

ired, in order to afford an opportunity of 

rther consideration and revision. In this 


‘ view, he would observe, that any man who 


knew the state of public business, and the 
measures which it would be necessary to 
propose, must be sanguine indeed, if he 
supposed, that, under the administration of 
a Regency, which was not to commence 
before February, parliament could sepa- 
rate at least before it should be far ad- 
yanced in July. This consideration would 
reatly tend todo away that objection. 
Fis lordship then moved, that the word 
“ February” in this clause be omitted, for 
the purpose of introducing the word 
« August.” 

Viscount Sidmouth observed, that he 


‘ should on that occasion abstain from going 


generally into a discussion of the pro- 
priety or expediency of restrictions, as 
these were considerations not connected 
with the question immediately before their 
lordships. The restriction as to the peer- 
age proceeded on the ground that his Ma- 
jesty’s indisposition would only be tempo- 
rary; and the opinion of the physicians 
warranted the expectation. The question, 
both of the expediency of restrictions at 
all, and of the period of their duration, 
tested on the probability of the King’s re- 
covery ; either because, on his restoration 
to health, they would necessarily cease ; 
or because, if the improbability of his re- 
covery became manifest, it a be unfit 
to continue them. His noble friend (lord 
Grenville) had alluded to the precedent of 
1789. Would to God they had invariably 
adhered to that admirable pattern! He had 
told them that it was not until the third 
reading of the Bill, at that period, that the 
expediency of limiting the time to three 
years had been urged; and he had told 
them truly, that this was contended against 
on quite another ground from that urged 
against the limitation now proposed. But 
the clause introduced into the present Bill 
completely obviated the objection made 
to the corresponding clause in that of 
1789. His noble friend had said, that 
they had then no ground on which to form 
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their opinion ; but this he must most di- 
rectly deny. Had they not satisfactor 
experience of the nature of his Majesty’s 
illness and the probable period of its du- 
ration even during the first attack? Was 
not the evidence of that experience re- 
corded upon the Journals of their lord- 
ships’ House? Might not noble lords find 
there the opinions and judgment of Dr. 
Willis, one of the ablest and most expe- 
rienced practitioners in that particular spe- 
cies of malady, and one of course upon 
whose authority they might most confi- 
dently rely ? Had not that eminent phy- 
sician on his examination declared, from 
the result of a most enlarged practice, that 
the duration of such disorders, as his Ma- 
jesty was then afflicted with, was gene- 
rally from three to fifteen or eighteen 
months; that he had known some cases 
of recovery still more speedy, even at 
from two to three months; that he had 
met with recoveries after two years; but 
that the average of the duration was, as he 
had at first stated, from three to fifteen or 
eighteen months. So far, then, from there 
being no experieace on which to found an 
opinion, they had that of one of the mosten- 
lightened practitioners that ever lived, that 
from three to fifteen or eighteen months 
was the common period. It was clear, 
then, that their lordships had upon their 
Journals, in the evidence of this physi¢ian, 
the grounds of the restrictions which were 
proposed in the year 1788, and of the du- 
ration, which had been fixed to the ope- 
ration of the Bill imposing the restrictions. 
The actual clause in the Bill under consi- 
deraiion respecting the duration of the re- 
strictions came so far recommended to him, 
because it had the sanction of this expe- 
rience and authority ; and it came further 
recommended to him, because, when its 
duration,was to expire, it would have to 
come under the judgment of parliament 
to regulate the proceedings which should 
then be adopted. But his noble friend 
would assert, that in fair reasoning, and in 
just argument, the period of six months 
should be considered sufficiently long. 
Such an assertion could rest only on the 
supposition, either that the King must be 
recovered by the Ist of August; or, if not, 
that then his recovery must be so impro- 
bable, that the restrictions should then be 
taken off. ‘These were points, into an ex- 
amination of which, it could not but be 
painful to enter ; but the view which he 
had taken of the general evidence of the 
physicians, enabled him to draw inferences 
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from it, very different from those which 
seemed to be deduced from it by his noble 
friend. In bis mind, however, and he 
would thank God for it, there was never 
less reom for difference of opinion than on 
this point. But with this impression on 
his mind, he could not well set forth and 
establish, with a minute reference to 
the evidence of the different physicians, 


a detail which, he much feared, must. 
‘greatly fatigue the attention of their 


lordships; Dut it was necessary to go 
into it at some length, in order to 
shew that it did not countenance the 
Amendment moved for by his noble friend. 
—The noble viscount then proceeded to 
read different parts of the examination of 
the physicians ; and when noble lords 
read it, he hoped they would attend to the 
questions as well as to the answers re- 
specting the point upon which his noble 
friend rested the whole of his observations. 
These observations tended to prove, that 
if the term of his Majesty’s disorder was 
protracted beyond its limits on former oc- 
casions, the probability of his recovery 
would become fainter, if the symptoms 
continued to be the same. But his noble 
friend did not seem to take the symptoms 
into his consideration, but merely the 
time. The symptoms, however, the phy- 
sicians never lost sight of. They repeated 
again and again, that if the symptoms con- 
tinued the same, and the disorder was pro- 
tracted beyond its duration on former oc- 
casions, then the probability of the King’s 
recovery would be less favourable. Now, 
it afforded him the utmost satisfaction to 
know, that a material change had already 
taken piace, and that an actual amendment 
was going on. The symptoms, therefore, 
did not remain the same; and therefore, 
the opinions of the physicians, if fairly 
stated, would not make out his noble 
friend’s argument. It was on the favour- 
able change.in the symptoms, and not on 
the greater or less duration of the disease, 
that the physicians founded their opinions; 
for they observed, that that particular ill- 
ness was very different at different times. 
They could not even conjecture what 
might be its duration; it was longer in 
1788 than in 1804, which they could not 
account for. -But he would repeat that it 
was upon the change in the symptoms, 
and not on the duration of the disorder, 
that they formed their opinions of the pro- 
bability of recovery. This was a point to 
which he hoped their lordships would par- 
ticularly attend. This it was which, in his 


conscience and judgment, afforded him the 
most confident hopes; and this, in his mind, 
was the fair interpretation which should 
te put on that part of the evidence of the 
physicians, on which his noble frieng 
seemed to lay so much stress. There wag 


consequently in his opinion no ground foy 


the Amendment moved by hisnoble friend, 
and he felt therefore bound to give it hig 
opposition: but he must add at the same 
time that he felt much gratified at findin 
that even his noble friend had propos 
six months from the Ist of February rather 
than from the 1st of November last. 
The Earl of Coventry expressed his de. 
termination to support the Amendment, . 
fully impressed as he was with the conse. | 
lation the country must feel in having a 
Prince, so distinguished for every great 
and virtuous quality, to take care of its 
interests during the continuance of the 
afflicting indisposition of his royal father, 
The Marquis of Stafford declared him. 
self anxious to view the subject without 
any reference to the personal characters 
of the two illustrious personages affected 
by the proposed proceedings of parlia- 
ment. Neither could he agree with one 
side of the House in the position, chat no 
other parts of the royal prerogative should 
be transferred to the Regent than were 
actually necessary—nor with the other, 
when it was maintained that all the pre- 
rogatives of royalty of right appertained 
to the appointment. In his opinion par- 
liament possessed a discretionary power, 
to be regulated by the peculiar circum. 
stances of the case and time, to which its 
attention was called. Viewing the sub- 
ject thas, he saw very serious distinctions 
between the present period and the year 
1789.—There was the difference of peace 
and war, together with that most import-— 
ant point, that the Sovereiga was not 
not then arrived at his present advanced 
age. With respect to the objection against 
giving the power of granting peerage’ — 
founded on the ground of an improper 
exercise of it by the Regent, he must be 
allowed to say that such an apprehension, , 
though a justifiable motive for caution in 
the case of a Regent either not allied, or 
remotely allied to the throne, could not 
apply to the son and heir of the Sovereign, 
upon whem the evils of such an unjusti- 
fiable course, would, in the ordinary 
course of nature, react. ‘ 
The Lord Chancellor begged leave to 
state to their lordships, that with respect 
to the motion, then under their consider- 
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. ation the question had not been fairly or 


acccurately stated. This he should en- 
deavour to prove to the Committee in a 
subsequent’ part of his speech, the more 
immediate object, which he had in rising, 
being to set the noble baron (lord Gren- 
ville) right vpon a point, res; ecting which 
he had been himself (che Lord Chancellor) 
as well on that ason a former occasion 
greatly misrepresented. The noble baron, 
as well as the noble earl near him (Grey) 
had thought proper to put 2 construction 
upon his words, which he never meant 
them to bear. They concluded, that, 
because he stated it to be of no conse- 
quence personally to himself, whether 
the commencement of the Restrictions 
should be dated from the first of Novem- 
ber last or from the present time, he was 


therefore impressed .with a sanguine hope 


of his Majesty’s speeedy recovery. Such 
an opinion, he must explicitly declare he 
never had given, though for some reason 
not clear to himself, his language had been 
much misrepresented on this point both in- 
and out of that House. He would explain 
to their lordships what he really did say. 


There were many noble lords who now. 


heard him, who knew how well he could 
justify himself against all: the calumnies 
and accusations urged against him. There 
were many ofthem who knew that at the 
time when he was charged with crimi- 
nality, he was only one of an administra- 
tion which acted never against the opinion 
of the physicians; nay some of these noble 
lords who formed part of that administra- 
tion, and acted with him then, sat now on 
the bench with the noble baron and noble 
earl, who accused him, and were, and 
must be convinced, that all he said in bis 
own vindication was strictly true. So 
satisfied was he of the integrity of his 
motives and the correctness of his con- 
duct, that he would not shrink from the 


most minute inquiry into every part of- 


those trar:sactions. What he did on those 
occasions he did in concurrence with, and 
with the approbation of all his colleagues, 
and he would have acted as he did, though 
he had even differed from every man 
among them. He would even go farther, 
and say, that acting conscientiously, so 
help him God, he could not have acted 
otherwise than he had done in the instance 
particularly alluded to. Whilst he had 
the approbation of his own conscience he 


_ Was ready to incur every risk and submit 


to all the respons#bility which the faithful 
discharge of his duty might expose him to. 
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But what, he would ask, was the natyre 
of the crime imputed to him? Why no- 
thing but this, that he had on these occa- 
sions acted in obedience to his Majesty’s 
commands. What would the noble earl 
have thought of his conduct, if he had 
refused compliance; what kind of crime 
would that noble earl consider him guilty 
of, if he had dared to disobey the positive 
commands of the Sovereign ¢ 

With respect to the accusation which 
had been made over and over again, as to 
his having held out a certain prospect of 
his Majesty’s speedy recovery, he would 
now repeat, what he had stated as often 
as the charge was: preferred, that he 
never held out any such hopes to the 
House. He had certainly stated from 
himself, as from a person ignorant of the 
medical profession, his contident expecta- 
tions of his Majesty’s recovery within a 
reasonable time. ‘this he must observe 
was a species of disorder as to which he 
had little confidence in the opinions of 
physicians. If all the physicians on earth 
were to tell him that his Majesty’s reco- 
very would be speedy, he would not be- 
lieve them. > Upon the same grounds, 
were they to declare that his Majesty’s 
recovery would not be speedy, he would 
be equally incredulous. The restoration 
of the Sovereign to the full exercise of his 
mental powers depended upon ether 
causes than mere medical aid. In the 
language of the Scriptures, if it was the 
pleasure of Ged that “ there should be 
light” in the royal mind, “ there will be 
light.” He would, however, undertake 
to assert, that there was a most mate- 
rial amendment in his Majesty; and 
having said this, he would say uo more at 
present, but that, upon his hopes of sal- 
vation, he believed what he had asserted 
to be true and ‘right. 

As to the Amendment proposed by the 
noble baron, the object of which was to 
limit the duration of the Restrictions to 
the ist of August, it arose out of the 
principle that there were to be Restric- 
tions. Now as the noble baron admitted 
the principle, he could not comprehend 
why he contended with such unrelenting 
positiveness for the limited duration ; 
though he had declared a month ago, 
that nothing should induce him to vote 
for their continuance beyond six months . 
from that time. There appeared to him 
an irresistible argument against the ceas- 
ing of the Restrictions at that period ; and 
it was this, that parliament would not be 
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then sitting. It. was on many accounts 
extremely desirable, that both Houses 
should be sitting when the Bill now under 
’ consideration should expire. With regard 
to the observations made by the noble 
earl at the conclusion of his speech in a 
late debate, he would repeat what he had 
before declared, that he would shrink 
from no enquiry into his conduct on the 
occasion alluded to. He had acted upon 
his conscience, and to the best. of his 
judgment. His conduct would be the 
same on this occasion. He would act upon 
his oath, in despite of the opposition of 
the whole world. His opinion was, so 
help him God, that there was a most ma- 
terial amendment in his Majesty. It was 
little more than forty eight hours since he 
had an ‘opportunity of ascertaining this 
improvement in his, Majesty ; and he 
trusted in God that his gracious master 
would live many years to be, as he had 
always been, the benefactor of his sub- 
jects. 

Earl Grey then rose and said, My Lords, 
there is one point in which I fully agree 
with the noble and learned lord, who has 
just sat down, which is, as to the import- 
ance of the subject we are discussing, and 
the magnitude of those duties, which your 
lordships are now called upon to discharge. 
My opinion, founded, as I think, upon 
constitutional principles, and supported, 
as I trust to prove, by sound reason, is, 
that you cannot, without extreme danger 
and certain injury to the monarchy itself, 
and, of course, to the reigning sovereign, 
for whom the noble and learned lord pro- 
fesses such affection, limit or abridge those 
prerogatives of the crown, which, being 
vested trusts for the benefit of the people, 
are attached to the office and not. to the 
person of the King. To this part of the 
subject I shall feel it hereafter my duty 
to recur, being at this moment particu- 

‘larly anxious to advert to the allusions 
made by the noble and learned lord on 
the interpretation, which my noble friend 
(lord Grenville) and myself are supposed 
to have put upon certain expressions of 
his in a former debate. The noble and 
earned lord professes loudly, and I trust 
sincerely, his determination faithfully and 
honestly but firmly to perform his arduous 
duties under all circumstances, and at 
every risk. I am, my Lords, not disposed 
to indulge in professions, though I hope 
that, in every occurrence of my life, I 
have atleast evinced the inclination to act 
upon the conscientious conviction of my 
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duty, and honestly to adhere to it up, 
daunted by difficulty, and uninfluenced 
by apprehensions of personal consequences 
or perverse misrepresentation. It is not 
my practice, nor is it in my disposition, 
to make charges or urge accusations u 
light grounds. In performing what I con. 
ceive to be my duty to your lordships and 
to my country, I am bound to arraign the 
noble and learned lord for an offence little 
short of high treason. In bringing this 
accusation against the noble and learned 
lord, I will not conceal, that it is my inter. 
tion to deal as severely with him, as I poss. 
bly can, but, at the same time, as justly as 
the importance of the question and the 
solemnity of the case require. The rigid 
and impartial line of public duty I shall 
strictly observe towards the noble lord, 
determined that neither his agitation nor 
his fears shall deter me from arraigning 
him, if I shall find that he has been guilty 
of what I cannot but consider all but 
treason. The noble and learned lord asks, 
what is the designation of that crime, 
which a public servant would commit in 
refusing to obey the just commands of 
his sovereign. 1 acknowledge that would 
be treason to the sovereign, but with my 
answer to that appeal, I beg leave to 
couple another question :—what, I ask, 
would be the character, what the appro- 
priate punishment of his offence, who, 
knowing his sovereign to be actually at 
the time incompetent; who, in the full 
conviction of his notorious and avowed in- 
capacity, and whilst he was under medi 
cal care and personal restraint, should 
come here and declare that there was no 
necessary suspension of the royal func- 
tions; who, under such circumstances, 
should, in his Majesty’s name, and, under 
the pretext of his Majesty’s commands, 
put the royal seal to acts which could not 
be legal without his Majesty’s full and 
complete acquiescence ; what, I ask, 
would be the crime of that man, who 
should venture to take such a course? I» 
do not hesitate to pronounce his offencg 
to be treason against the constitution and 
the country. 

The noble and learned lord complains 
of much misrepresentation, of what fell 
from him in a former debate, asto the little 
consequence or insignificant difference it 
could make, whether these limitations on 
the Regent were to be dated from the first 
of November last, or from the present 
period, Has any one imputed to the — 
noble and learned lord, that he had 
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couched, under these expressions, any 
improper or ambiguous meaning, different 
from that which they seemed to convey ? 
But what is the proof of his, having been 
misrepresented? Let these expressions 
be fairly considered, and what will be the 
obvious, the just and legitimate inference? 
Am I to be declared wrong in my con- 
struction of them, because I thought that 
he was prompted to make such a state- 
ment vpon the strong impression that he 
entertained of his Majesty’s speedy reco- 
very? The noble and learned lord may 
deny the validity of our reasons, he may 
challenge the correctness and propriety 
of our inference, but I mast confess that | 
cannot admit the justice of his complaint, 
when he charges us with misrepresenta- 
tion. If, however, the interpretation, then 
put upon these expressions, was not cor- 
rect, | own I am at a loss even now to guess 
attheir real meaning. Notwithstanding all 
the rant of this night, they are just as un- 
intelligible as they were before. “ I did 
not,” says the noble and learned lord, 
«“ give the opinion imputed to me, but I 
will tell you immediately what was my 
meaning when I used the expressions— 
I meant only that to me personally it was 
of no consequence, whether the restric- 
tions on the power of the Regent were to 
commence from the 1st of November last, 
or from the present period.” ~ Having re- 
peated his former words, we should have 
expected them to be followed by the ex- 
Sarr explanation; but here again we 

nd the noble and learned lord rest satis- 
fied with an-assertion, that no such inter- 
pretation as had been put upon his state- 
ment, ought to have been imputed to him. 
The noble and learned lord then proceeds 
to give another opinion, which, consider- 
ing the source from whence it proceeds, 
and the subject to which it applies, is not 
a little extraordinary. The noble and 
learned lord says, that he can set little 
value, and that he would pay no respect 
to the judgment of physicians touching 
his Majesty’s speedy or remote recovery 
from his actual complaint. Surely he 
cannot forget that this was not, on a former 


occasion, the noble lord’s conviction. He. 


cannot forget that he himself, inhis place in 
this House, grounded a proposition which 
he offered to your lordships attention, 
upon the very report of these physicians, 
whose opinions are now treated with so 
much seeming disrespect. The noble 
lord then had his confident expectations 
of his Majesty’s recovery, because the 
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physicians, who were at the time in at- 
tendance upon him, and who had attended | 
him on his former indisposition, saw in 
his then »state all the symptoms of ap- 
proach towards recovery, and none of the 
symptoms which indicate the delay of 
recovery. I am sare I most willingly give 
the noble and learned lord full credit, that 
he would not have made these assurances 
to your lordships, but under the strong 
impression that he believed them to be 
true. However irreconcileable with his 
opinion now, these were his statements 
then. We, at that period, heard none of 
these scruples relative to the early reco- 
very, of which, at this time, we hear so 
much (hear, hear.) 

The Lord Chancellor rose to order. The 
noble lord, he trusted, would excuse him 
for the interruption he was giving him ; 
but in justice to himself he must declare, 
that he never atany time had held out ex- 
pectations of his Majesty’s early or speedy 
recovery ; but that,on the contrary, he had 
studiously avoided pledging himself to 
any specific declaration upon that point. 

Earl Grey resumed and said, “ with 
every respect, my lords, for the noble 
lord’s assertion, I must still persevere in my 
statement, which I see no reason whatever 
to retract, and therefore with confidence 
appeal for its justice to the recollection of 
your lordships. It cannot yet have es- 
caped your lordships’ memory, that upon 
the occasion to which I alluded, the noble 
and learned lord not only founded his pro- 
position of adjournment upon the state- 
ment of the Physicians, but, with a view 
to greater certainty and correctness, ac-. 
tually drew from his pocket a paper con- 
taining the express words of the phy- 
sicians. I beg, then,.to ask your lord- 
ships, whether it was not in the full con- 
fidence of the strong hopes, which these 
statements conveyed, that the motion for 
another adjournment as proposed by the 
noble and learned lord and his colleagues, . 
was acquiesced in by this House. Whence 
this new light has been imparted, which. 
now leads him to treat with disgrace that 
authority, which some short time past he | 
so highly valued, I am at a loss to discover. 

The noble and learned lord has this 
night communicated to the House, that, to 
the best of his judgment, a material 
amendment has taken place in his Ma- 
jesty’s state of health. Most anxious as 
‘I am to hear of the restoration of my so-« 
-vereign, whether from the agitated feelings 
of the noble and learned lord, or from his 
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no dishonest bias on this subject, before I 
cant be’ satisfied, I must have other evi- 
denée ; most particularly after the expe- 
rience which this House and the country 
has had of the value of such testimony 
on former occasions. This is a part of the 
noble aad learned lord’s speech, to which 
I must beg the particular attention of 
your lordships; I mean that, in which he 
has stated, that, to his own knowledge, 
a very considerable amendment has taken 
place in his Majesty’s health. Upon this 
point I shall take the liberty to ask the 
noble lord whether in the course of a short 
conversation, he could possibly have had 
an opportunity or the means to form an 
opinion as to the state of his Majesty’s 
malady, which could be either satisfactory 
to his own mind, or ought to have any 
weight with your lordships ? I would ask 
him, whether he has founded his opinion 
in any degree upon the representations 
of the physicians, or is borne out by their 
authority in the statement. your lordships 
have just heard ? Has the noble and learn- 
ed lord, in the course of his interview with 
_ his Majesty, touched upon any of those 
subjects upon which particularly the de- 
lusion to which he is unfortunately subject 
is said to prevail. ~I am fully aware of.the 
_ delicacy of touching upon this topic ; but 
it is a duty I owe your lordships to endea- 
vour to prevent this House from being led 
to entertain false hopes respecting the 
state of his Majesty’s health,—hopes un- 
founded in fact and resting solely upon 
partial and unfounded representations. 
There is nobody who has ever visited any 
of those places appropriated for the re- 
ception of persons labouring under mental 
_ infirmity, who does not well know, that 
in various instances the unhappy indi- 
viduals preserve every appearance of in- 
tellectual sanity, until questioned respect- 
ing, or reminded of some topic, upon 
which the derangement of their faculties 
particularly prevail. Several cases of that 
description have even latcly been publish- 
ed, and some of them upon high autho- 
rity, m which no trace of the latent dis- 
ease could be discovered, until the topic 
upon which the. malady tured happefted 
to be touched on. My object in adverting 
to these circumstances is to shew to your 
lordships the necessity of receiving such 
accounts as have been given by the noble 
lord with distrust; and of withholding 
ctedit from them till they shall be pre- 
sented to you supported by complete and 


satisfactory evidence. It is the duty of 
2 
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your lordships to take care that'the sceptie 
of the sovereign, which is to be committed 
to a Regent, to be used in his name and o4 
his behalf, shall not be withdrawn from 
that Regent until his Majesty’s happy re. 
covery shall enable him to wield it him. 
self, for the good of his people, and kee; 
it from falling into other hands, by which 


it has, in other instances, been assumed 


and exercised. I trust, therefore, that - 
when we shall come to that part of the 
Bill which is to provide for the resumption 
of the royal authority, your lordships will 
take particular care upon this point, ag 
you must feel it to be yaur indubitable 
duty todo. I hope you will consider it 
right and indispensably necessary not to 
suffer any person to be included in the 
council which will have to report upom his 
Majesty’s recovery, who has in former 


instances suffered his Majesty’s name to be 


used in public acts, at atime when, acs 
cording to what has lately transpired, his 
Majesty was incapable of expressing his 
pleasure respecting them: At the same 
time that you must feel itto be your duty 
to provide for the full and perfect resump- 
tion of his authority, by his Majesty, you 
are no less bound to take care that his re- 
covery must be complete before such re- 
sumption of his power shall. take place. 
With respect to the conduct of the no- 
ble and learned lord on those former oc- 
casions to which I have alluded, that no- 
ble lord has asserted his ability to defend 
himself ; pee at the same time that 
though he should not invite the investiga- 
tion, he was yet not inclined to shrink 
from it. But this assertion is nothing 
but a vain boast on the part of the noble 
lord; for unquestionably, if the matter 
were brought forward, the noble lord 
would not, because he could not, be able 
to shrink from it. Notwithstanding what 
has fallen from the nuble and learned 
lord, I still adhere to my former state- 
ment; and feel it my duty here more ex- 
plicitly to put your lordships in possession 
of the cases to which I have before al- 
luded. It is now in evidence before your 
lordships, that, as well in the year 1801 
as 1804, the King’s name had been used 
to public acts, and the royal authority 
exercised at a time when, according to the 
evidence, his Majesty was personally in- 
capable of exercising his royal functions. 
His Majesty’s malady began about the 
12th of. February, 1801, and continued 
without remission till the i 0 
March. Your lordships will recollect, 
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sworn in, during thatinterval. The foreign 

félations of the country, too, had under- 
jie a material change in that period 
eden, which had teen our ally, assume 


‘a hostile aspect and acceded to the north- 


éfri confederacy; arid even considerable 
expeditions were equipped and sent oat. 
Subsequent to that date, too, about the 
{7th of March, atiother council was held, 
aid tiembers sworn of it. Here I must 
beg the attention of your lordships to the 
éifcumstatice, that about the 14th or {5th 
of Jatie following, even aftér he had been 


déclared to be fully tecovered, his 


y had a relapse, which, though it did 
fiot [ast long, required the aid of attend- 
All this took placé in 

. Jn 18041 was a mémber of the other 
House, and from the anxiety felt by the 
public upon the subject, considered it my 
daty to put a question to the noble vis- 
count on the cross bench, (Sidmouth) then 
member of the other House, réspecting 
the state of his Majesty’s health; and 
thoigh my noble friend at first endea- 
voured to shift and evade the question, 
upon being pressed he ended with saying, 
that there was no necessary suspension of 
the royal functions. Toasimilar question 
put in this House, the noble lord upon the 
wool-sack returned a similar declaration. 
(No! no!) Certainly the noble earl op- 
posite’ (lord Liverpool) had made such a 
declaration, and that was afterwards con- 
firmed by the noble lord on the wool- 
sack, in this House. Now, by referring 
to the evidence of Dr. Heberden, your 
lordship will find, that at that very pe- 
riod his Majesty had been ill, and conti- 
hued in that state from the 12th of Feb. 
1804, to the 23rd of April following, when 
I believe he presided at a council, a cir- 
¢cumstance which most probably was con- 
sidered as sufficient proof that his Majesty 
Was well enough to resume his royal au- 
thority. Within that interval, viz. on the 
§th of March, a.commission was issued 
under his Majesty’s great seal, for giving 
the royal assent to fifteen different bills 
which had passed the two Houses. But 
still more, the noble and learned lord had 
onthe 5th of March, an interview with 
his Majesty, in consequence of which he 
felt himself warranted in declaring to 
your lordships, that his Majesty’s intel- 
ects were sound and unimpaired. But 
Will this House consider a hasty opinion, 
formed during such an interview, which 


_ thay have taken place at a lucid interval, 
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sufficient to outweigh the evidence upon 


oath of physicians regularly and constantly 
in attendance ? Will you not on the cot- 
traty be convinced that it would be a di- 
rect breach of the constitution for the 
highest officer in his Majesty’s service to 


‘venture under such circumstances, even 


during @ locid interval, to. take his Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure upon high matters of 
state ? fein put it ever to the noble and 
learned lord himself; whether, in the casé 
of a ptivate individual who should have 
coritinued from the 12th of Feb. to thé 
23rd of April, in a state of lundcy, and 
might within that period Have been in- 
duced by an attorriey to make a will, that 
noble lord would considet such will valid? 
If the transaction should subsequently bé 
submitted to thé Coutt of Chancery, what 
would be the feelings of the Court, what 
its just reprobation,of the conduct of the 
attorney? No court in Westminster-hall, 
I will venture to assert, would give cour- 
tenance to such a proceeding: and Pb 
your Lordships have in evidence’ béfore 
you, that, whilst his Majesty was thus in- 
capable, his royal name has been abused, 
and his sovereign authority éxercised 3 
and that at a time when the noble lord op- 
posite had ventured to assert, and thé 
noble lord upon the wool-sack to back 
the assertion, that there was no necessary 
suspension of the royal functions. __ 

The charge therefore, which I have to 
make upon the noble lords before your 
lordships, and in the face of the country, is 
this, that they have culpably made use of 
the King’s name without the King’s sanc- 
tion, and criminally exercised the royal 
functions, when the sovereign was labotr- 
ing undera moral incapacity to authorisé 
such' a’ proceeding ; and with such a tran’s- 
action in your view, I will ask your lord- 
ships whether yéu will suffer this Bill t6 
pass without making effectual provision t 
prevent the récurrence of similar circum- 
stances; whether if you shall omit té 
make. such provision, you will perform 
your duty to the public, whose interests 
you aré bound solemnly té secure and to 
protect? In the evidence of Dr. Réy- 
nolds, it appears, that when the King ré- 
moved to Kew, in 1804, he had himself . 
ceased to'attend him, and’ for this reason, 
that it would have a better appearance’ to 
the public. It was also apparent, from 
the evidence, that his Majesty was then 
and continued to be in such a state as to 
require medical attendance till October, . 
Tam also to assert, and challengé 
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the noble, lord todeny the fact, that Dr. 


Simmons and his attendants had not only — 


been in attendance but exercised controul 
over his Majesty until the 10th of June. 
For my ewn_ part I shall never consent to 
suffer a Lord Chancellor, a Lord. Keeper, 
‘or any man, or set of meh, however great 
or distinguished, to possess himself, or 
themselves of the royal authority, under 
_ such Circumstances, and exercise the func- 
tions of the sovereign: neither ‘shall I 
take the statement of any man however 
exalted, as to the competence of his Ma- 
jesty to the personal exercise of his func- 
tions, without other sufficient and satis- 
factory proof of his perfect re-establish- 
ment. 
ships at this length upon this delicate 
subject, but I was anxious to state my 
sentiments upon the question as soon after 
the noble and learned lord as possible. 


The conduct of that ‘noble lord on’ the- 


occasions to which I have called your 
lordships’ attention, seems to me so extra- 
ordinary and inexplicable, as to require 
some provision to prevent a repetition of 
it,—a provision which will be most appro- 
priately an objectof ourattention, when we 
shall come to the clause for securing the re- 
sumption of hisroyal power by hisMajest.y. 
. .With regard to the restrictions of the 
royal prerogatives inthe hands of the 
Regent, the noble viscount on the cross 
bench, (Sidmouth) has as well this night 
gs.on-a former occasion, asked, “ what in 
the name of God, is the danger that, could 
re’ult from restricting the prerogatives 
proposed to be limited for the short 

eriod of one year, when during the four 
last years, only one peer had been 
created ?’’ As to the actual exercise of 
the prerogative daring that period, I can- 
not take upon myself to say, whether 
during that time no more. than. one 
peer had been created; but I am per- 
fectly ready to admit that the power has 
not been abused. Whether this has 
arisen from the state of the -peeragé, or 
the discretion and forbearance of minis- 
ters, or from the conviction of his Majesty 
that a different policy from that which 
had been observed in former periods of 
his reign respecting the augmentation of 
‘the peerage was necessary, is immaterial 
now toenquire, The fact l admit tobe, that 
of latethat branch of the royal prerogative 
has not been abused. But I must here pro- 
test against that line of argument which 
goes to say, that because a prerogative 
is not necessarily kept in a state of 
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activity, it should therefore be suspended 
This prerogative, like all other prero. 
gatives, was given to: the crown for the 
benefit of the people; and whilst it cay 
be exercised for that object, ought not 
to be separated from the person per. 
forming the royal functions. The Regent 
will have precisely the same duties. tg 
perform as the King, and your lordshipg 
cannot therefore refuse to invest him with 
the same powers, without doing an injy 
to the monarch and to the constitution, 
But if this species of argument were 


‘once to be admitted, I beg your lordshi 


to consider what might be the effect of it, 
The same reasoning that would thus go 


to deprive the Regent of the power of 


creating peers, would be equally effectual, 
to stop all naval and military promotions, 
all grants and charters, all honours and 
distinctions, from the high and exalted 
order of the garter to the lowest mark of 
the sovereign’s favour, until the resump. 
tion of his royal functions by the King. In 
fact, why may not this line of argument 
apply to deprive the Regent of that bright. 
est jewel of the royal station—mercy? 
Why might it not apply to take from the 
crown that amiable attribute by which the 
severity of the other prerogatives is alloy- 
ed and tempered. “By the force of such 
an argument you might strip the crown of 
its brightest jewel, its most endearing qua- 
lity,—you might bereave the necessary 
exercise of the more coercive executive 
powers of the mitigating influence of that 
amiable prerogative of mercy, which ii 
its application confers a grace and lustre 
upon the acts of the sovereign. Upon 
this principle of reasoning, you might 
prove all the prerogatives of the crown 
unnecessary, and consequently proper to 
be suspended. 

But it has been said, that the power of 
raising to the peerage might be. abused to 
such an extent, as to embarrass the legiti- 
mate government of the Regent, and ims 
te the resumption of his power by his 

ajesty. To this it need only be an- 
swered, that there could be no apprehen- 
sion that this power of the peerage would 
ever be used to such an extent as either 
to interfere with the resumption of the 
royal authority, or to embarrass any fue 
ture government. The objection, there 
fore, is absurd, in the present state of the 
peerage, that rests upon any such appre- 
hension of abuse ; but if the power should 
be abused, the constitutional check is to 
be found in the two Houses of Parliaments 
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yet it should not be forgotten, that this 
‘power might be abused by a King’ as well 
vas by @ Regent. ‘Towards the close of a 
long reign, a sovereign might possibly 


feel himself in a situation so much under 


the influence of a particular minister—so 
much in awe and in the controul of him ; 
as to be induced to exercise this power to 
such an extent as to distress and embarrass 


' ‘the government of his successor. The ar- 


gument, therefore, derived from the abuse 
of the power, would apply equally in both 
cases. It isno less strong as applied to 
the King, than as applied to the Regent ; 
and if a restriction be necessary, it would 

e as necessary in one case as in the other. 
I shall, however, take upon me to assert 
generally, that these restrictions upon the 
Regent are Contrary to all the practice of 
the constitution, and to every principle 
upon which it is founded: but this subject 
has been so fully and ably discussed in 
another place by a learned friend of mine, 
(Mr. Leach) who has given his labours and 
the result of his research .to the public, 


that it is unnecessary for me to dwell upon. 


the consideration of it on this occasion. I 
shall nevertheless refer your lordships to 
the Appendix to the Life of Walpole, by 
Coxe, for the authority of Lord Chancellor 
Cowper upon the subject of restrictions 
upon the Prince of Wales, as Regent. In 
that work will be found a letter written to 
lord Townshend, Secretary of Sizte, at 
‘Hanover, with his sovereign, George I. on 
the subject of appointing the Prince of 
Wales Regent, in which’the opinion of the 
Lord Chancellor is stated, that there was 
no instance in the history of this country, 
‘in which a Prince of Wales had been ap- 
pointed Regent with any restrictions. 
Upon all these considerations, therefore, 
Ishall feel it my duty to give a decided 
negative to any restrictions, But as my 
noble friend (lord Grenville) has méved an 
amendment to shorten the duration of these 
restrictions, I must in consistency with my 
‘own principles support that amendment. 
If it be unfit that the prerogatives should 
be suspended at all, it is d fortior?, upon 
the same principle desirable that they 


' should be suspended but for as short a pe- 


riod as possible. I shall concur, therefore, 


in the amendment of my noble friend, as: 


well for this reason as for the reasons so 
strongly urged by him, and which have 


_ Not received any answer whatever in the 
course of this discussion. 


‘ As to the probability of the King’s re- 
‘covery, I must say, that I am not inclined 
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to be. very sanguine. The evidence of 
the physicians, but particularly of Dr. 
Willis; I contend, is clear to this’ point, 
that if his Majesty’s illmess should in 
this instance: longer than in any former 
case, there would be much less prospect 
of recovery. Your lordships must recol- 
lect, that when on a former occasion the 
noble Lord on the woolsack gave us rea- 


son to expect the perfect restoration of | 


his Majesty at no very distant period, 
within three or four days after that state- 
ment his Majesty had suffered a relapse, 
which actually endangered his life. But 
without pursuing this point further, it is 
only ne¢essary for me to state, that Dr. 
Willis bas said, that if the disease were to 
be protracted the recovery would be less 
probable than formerly. 

But it was not alone the physicians that 
in my opinion ought to have been exa- 
mined. Other persons, who ate acquaint 
ed with the circumstances of his Majesty’s 
malady, and the melancholy recurrence 
of it on former occasions, ought also to 
have been examined, as they could supply 
important and highly useful information 
upon the subject. ‘This was the more ne- 
cessary, as we now know that ministers 
had then concealed, and would, if they 
could, have continued to conceal, the state 
of his Majesty’s complaint. I am there- 
fore, now comparatively less sanguine as 
to the recovery of his Majesty. But in 
performing this duty which I owe towards 
my fellow subjects, { am not to be repre- 
sented as deficient towards my sovereign, 


‘whose private virtues fully intitle him to 


the affection and attachment of all his sub- 
jects. I am most unequivocally of opi- 
nion that all those prerogatives which are 
necessary for supporting the dignity of the 
crown, ought to be given to the Regent. 
The noble and learned Jord seems to think 
that the name of his Majesty is alone sufti- 
ciént to justify all the measures of his go- 
vernment. But for myself, whilst I give 


his Majesty credit for all his virtues, I 


have always considered the measures of 
his’ government as the measures of 
his ministers. His Majesty’s personal 
virtues and paternal care of his people are 
his own; bat the responsibility for the 
measures, of his government belongs to 
his ministers. Whilst I owe allegiance to 
my sovereign as a King, I owe him atthe 
same time the tribute of unfeigned and un- 
bounded respect, as a man, whose private 
virtues have ever been an honour to the 
crown and the ornament of the nation; 
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different con 
regard to him at the end of that period. 
from that adopted at the beginning of it, 
Iwill ask him in return, whether the na-’ 
tion. is now in the same situation in which 
it was at that period—whether the vessel, 


* 


s, what his Majesty had done during the 
t twenty two years of his life, thata 
uct should be adopted with 


of the state, after having been so long and 


so perilously tossed about amongst the 
shoals and quick-sands, which have been 
fatal to so many other states, has at length 
_ gained the harbour in security—and whe- 


ther the noble lord, after conducting it 


safe into port, can at last exclaim 


Me tabula. sacer 
Votiva paries indicat uvida 
Suspendisse potenti, 
Vestimenta maris Deo. 


__ The contrast, my Lords, between the 
situation of the empire at this moment 


and at the period of 1788 is really alarm- 


ing. We must not disguise the fact. It is 
not by shutting our eyes to the dangers 


and difficulties which beset us on every 
side, that we can ever hope to surmount 


them. We must look them in the face 


with firmness, and determine to rescuc our- 
selves from the vortex which is open. for 


our destruction, not by a perseverance in 
_ those weak and ruingus measures, which 


have brought us into our present calami- 
tious condition, but by a radical change 


of policy, and the adoption of such a 
‘system of conduct, as without diminishing 


our necessary efforts for the present, may 
by husbanding ouy means and resources 
enable us to meet all the exigencies of an 
expensive and protracted warfare. My 
Lords, in 1788 this country was in the 


- most flourishing condition, in the highest 
state of internal and external prosperity. 
, Whatis the case now, my Lords? Is not 
our commerce crippled, our trade stag- 


nated, our domestic security menaced, 


our foreign connections utterly annihi-. 
Jated, or what is nearly as bad, an over-- 


whelming burthen in this period of our tri- 
bulation—and what is still more formid- 
able, is not the whole of Europe combined 
ainst us, and directed by an unity of 
yee and an ability of conduct, which have 


meyer been exceeded ?—When your lord- 
ships see all this, is it possible that you 


can conceive, the same measures, which 
proved adequate in 1788, likely to possess 
the same efliciency in the present instance? 
I beg pardon, my lords, for the length of 
time during which I have trespassed upon 
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and when the noble and learned lord asks | 


your attention; but as I had not on fo 
occasions an opportunity of stating my 
opinions on the different branches of ‘the 
question, I was anxious to explain myself | 
now, on that account, more fully than J 
should otherwise have ventured to do, | 
conclude, my Lords, by repeating that it 
is my intention to vote fof the Amendment 
of my noble friend. 

_ The Earl of Liverpool said, that before 
he had heard the speech of the noble earl 
(Grey) who had just sat down, he didnot 
think it would have been necessary for 
him to haye addressed their lordships, 
After the plain and candid statement of 


the noble and learned lord (Eldon), and 


the unanswerable arguments of the noble 
viscount (Sidmouth) on the cross bench, 
he had conceived that he would not have 
been called onto claim any portionofthe — 
attention of the House. But he felt. it his 


duty to oppose every argument which had 


been advanced by the noble earl who had 
last sat down.—That noble earl had stated, 
that he thought it necessary to rise, in 
consequence of what had fallen from the 
noble lord on the Woolsack-and, in the 
course of his speech, he had addressed. his 
observations frequently to that noble and 
learned lord, renewing a charge, which. ~ 
he had in a former debate urged against 
him, But if there was any foundation 
whatever for such a charge, it was not to 
be confined to his noble and learned 
friend; it must equally affect all those 
who were his colleagues in office. -He 
would tell that noble earl, and he wou 

tell the House, that there was no one agt 
done by his noble and learned friend, at 


| the periods alluded to either in 1801 or 


1804 for which he (Lord L.) and all 
who were in the cabinet with him at that 
time, were not equally responsible. He: 
had sufficient grounds for distingtly de 
claring, that at that period his Majesty 
was not called on to, execute a single act 
of Royal Authority, until it was fully as 
certained that he was competent to the 
discharge of the regal functions; and he 
denied that any mystery had been made 
of his Majesty’s indisposition, which was 
as well known to the public as to the 
members of government. Bat he felt 
himself particularly called upon to rise 
on this occasion, because. the noble earl 
had thought proper to refer to a state 
ment made formerly by him in his place 
to their lordships, to the correctness of his 
representation of which, though nok in 
the, express terms used, he readily: a& 
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sented. It was he (the Earl of Li 
intheir lordships’ House, and a noble friend 


~_ of his (lord Sidmouth) then a member of 
the other House of Parliament, who when 


questioned upon the subject, declared, in | 
their places, that « there was no necessary 
nsion of the royal authority.” He 
knew the grounds on which they made 
that representation—he knew that they 
were fully sufficient to justify that decla- 
ration; and, no act was done until his 
Majesty’s assent had been obtained, » 
The argument of the noble earl, he 
would contend, if pushed to the full ex- 


tent to which it might be carried, would 


0 to this, that in the shortest period of his 
Majesty’s illness it would be necessary for 
ministers to come down to the House, and 
propose that a Regency should be ap- 

inted. But what has been the practice 
of parliament at all times? Had it not 
been the uniform course to allow a time 
for the probability of recovery ? Was not 
that the mode pursued in 1788-9 by Mr. 
Pitt? Had it not also been adopted by that 
House,and been countenanced by the con- 
current opinion of the other House of Par- 
liament ? Was not such a line of proceed- 
ing proper, too, for the prevention of si- 


_milay measures to that which they were 


now unfortunately called on to adopt? 
Was not such a proceeding deemed neces- 
sary by their lordships on the 30th of last 
November, that they might see if such a 
measure should ultimately be necessary ? 
He was aware that the disorder with which 


his Majesty was now afflicted, was one the . 


most calamitous that could be conceived. 
He knew, however, that there were per- 
sons who wished to represent another ca- 
lamity, with which his Majesty had for 
some time been afflicted, namely, the loss 
of sight, as one reason why he could not 
be conceived adequate to the discharge of 
his regab functions. On this subject, how- 
ever, he had the very best evidence he 
could desixe, namely, that of the noble 
lords on the other. side, themselves, during 
the thirteen months they were in the ser- 
viee of his Majesty.. He knew what was 


' their opinion on this subject, when they 


eame into power; he knew what was their 
pinion on the subject while they conti- 
hued in power; and be knew what was 
their opinion on the same subject, at the 


fme they were dismissed from. power. 
‘They knew that his Majesty, during the 


ume: they were in office, laboured under 


- that infirmity; but they never ealled for 


any interference of Parliament on the sub- 
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as if there was no existing infirmity, 
and so would any administration, so long 
as they could de so consistently with the 
good of the country. All that he and his 
colleagues had,done had resulted from an 
anxious wish to preserve the country and 
the constitution. And of this he was sure, 
that no person could contemplate what had 
passed on the present occasion, and not be 
convinced that such measures should not 
be resorted to, if they could be at all 
avoided. 

As to the question then before the 
House, he should content himself with say- 
ing a very few words. ‘The point'to 
considered was not how far the preroga- 
tive ought to be granted, but how far it 
was necessary to be granted. Noble lords 
on the other side asked, why did not the _ 
restrictions extend to the army and the 
navy ? His answer was, the safety of the 
country required that they should not. 
But were the prerogatives now sought to 
be withheld, necessary for the temporary 
power of the Regent, or for the resump- 
tion of it by the — ? On the ques- 
tion of time, he should say nothing, as 
that had been sufficiently spoken to b 
his noble friend on the cross bench. 
was now clear that the disorder under 
which his Majesty laboured, was to be 
judged of, not by its duration, but by its 
symptoms. All the relapses his Majesty 
had experienced, were of different dura~ 
tions; the most probable endurance of the 
present affliction was to be calculated at 
from 12 to 18 months, and the medium 
was the criterion rather to be looked to. 
As to the inconvenience of the restriction, _ 
he could not see how this could be affected 
by its terminating in August, rather than 
in February; and, surely, the period of its 
endurance must be a matter of less consi- 
deration with those who thought the re- 
striction itself neeessary. .As to the period 
at which the present question was debated, 
he should not enter at length on what had 
been said on that subject. Noblelords on 
that side of the House had confined what 
they had said to the personal character of 
the sovereign, and had not extended their 
remarks to the political measures of his 
Majesty’s reign. The noble earl on the 
other side, however, had turned his ob- 
servations to a contrast between the pre- 
sent time, and the situation of - affairs, in 
the year 1788. He was not afraid to meet 
the neble eart on thie sabject, and fairly 
to consider the contrast. He was not 
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afraid of considering it in every point of 

_ view; of sifting it to the bottom; and of 
‘taking it in every bearing the question 
would admit of. What was our navy 
then; what. is it now ?—What was our 
army then; what is it now ?—What was 
the state of our finances then; what is it. 
now ?=-What were our trade and com- 
merce then ; what are they now? He did 
know, that by a Providence, for which no’ 
man could account, and which ‘no power 
_ could controul, there had arisen a colussal 

ower which had swallowed up within it- 
self almost the whole of the other powers 
on the continent. ~ But if this power had 
so exalted itself, was it not also known 
even-to that power itself, that Great Bri- 
tain alone was capable of standing forward 
and resisting all her efforts? That she was 
able to provide for herself ;. and that she 
was in this proud situation, that every man 
not born an Englishman panted to be one. 
The greater, therefore, the power of that 
mighty state was, the greater was the 
power of this country in being able to 
withstand her; and to the virtues of our 
sovereign were we indebted, in no small 
degree, that such was now our situation: 

. His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent 
said it was not his intention to trespass on 
the time of their lordships. He rose sim- 
ply with the view of stating, in a few 
words, the ground of the vote he should | 
' give to-night. He objected to any re- 
-striction whatever; but as a choice be- 
‘tween a greater and a lesser evil, he must 
prefer that those-restrictions, of which he 
totally disapproved, should exist for six, 
rather than for twelve months. His only 
- wish in rising was, that he might preserve 
a proper degree of consistency. 

Viscount Sidmouth begged leave to ad- 
vert to what had fallen from the noble 
earl (Grey), as to. the conduct of the go- 
vernment in the years 1801 and 1804; 
and he must affirm, in the presence of 
their lordships, and of the country, that 
there was not one act to which he was a 
party, nor one word he had uttered on 
that: occasion, which he was not now 
ready to ayow, and, when called on, to 
vindicate. He did not wish to narrow his 
responsibility to any acts of his own indi- 
vidually, but to claim his full share along 
with every one of his colleagues. He 
should be ashamed were he to shrink from 
his responsibility, placed inthe situation in 
which he then was by his Majesty. He 
knew it was not fit now to enter into a mi+ 


nute explanation on the subject ;. but this 


~ 
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he must be allowed to say, that with all 
respect for the individual giving the eyj. 
dence, the statements made by him re 
specting ‘his Majesty’s health in the year 
‘1801, excited not only in his mind, but jn 
the minds of other persons, and partic. 
larly in the mind of an illustrious person, 
more peculiarly interested, and more likel: 
to have made observations on the occasion, 
the utmost degree of surprise and astonish. 
ment. But as to the conduct of ministers 
at that time, there was not one word ut. 
tered by them on this subject, that he was 
not fully prepared to vindicate. As to 
the statement of Dr. Heberden as to the 
situation of his Majesty from February to 
April 1804, the evidence given by him was 
calculated to convey a different interpre. 
tation from that which ministers entertain. 
ed at the time, from the unanimous opis 
nion of the physicians, of whom he (Dr, 
Heberden) was'one. His lordship did not 
mean to say, that this proceeded from any 
thing improper, or that he wished to do 
wrong; but those who then acted with 
him (lord Sidmouth) did not think it ne- 
cessary to overload the report, by intro- 
ducing into it all the circumstances which 
induced them, at the time, to come to @ 
different conclusion from that now ex. - 
pressed by Dr. Heberden. They were 
now, however, and at all times should be 
ready to enter into it. He could say for 
himself and his colleagues, that they-were 
ready to justify their conduct in every pars 
ticular ; and for himself, he was ready to 
answer for all his colleagues, and more | 
particularly for the noble and learned lord, 
The Duke of Gloucester rose for the put- 
pose of stating in a few words the grounds 
of the vote he was about to give. He had 
on a former occasion voted against restric. 
tions altogether, but their lordships had 
passed a Resolution declaring that there 
should be restrictions, and to that Resolu- © 
tion the Bill must conform. He had then 
only to endeavour to make the term of | 
the restrictions as short as possible, and 
would therefore vote for the Amendment. 
The Earl of Moira observed, that it was 
impossible for the noble viscount to take | 
upon himself the whole of the responsibi- 
lity for the conduct of the administra 
tion, under the circumstances which’ had 
been alluded to, in the year 1804. Other 
noble lords must share that responsi+ 
bility with. him, and particularly the no- 
ble and learned Jord, (lord Eldon) who . 
had been so expressly the subject of the 
observations which had fallen from hisnoble 
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friend near him (earl Grey), because his 
name was to be introduced into the.Bill, as 
one of the Queen’s council. What ren- 
dered these observations still more neces- 
sary was, that his noble friend had given 
notice of his intention, when their lord- 
ships should come to the clause containing 
the names of the persons to compose the 
Queen’s Council, to object to the name of 
that noble and learned lord remaining 
amongst the members of that council. 
That, however, would be a subsequent 
question—As to the present point,’ he 
would ask the noble secretary, who made 
the precedent of 1788 a standard for his 
conduct, what similitude was there be- 
tween the circumstances of 1788 and 
those of the year 1804? Was there any 
thing in the conduct of Mr. Pitt, at the 
former period, which had any resemblance 
to the conduct of ministers in 1804? Had 


Mr. Pitt attempted to carry on public bu- 


siness inthe name of the King when the 
sovereign was incompetent to discharge 


the duties of his station ? Whether had 


Mr. Pitt done any thing during the King’s 
illness, except what was absolutely ne- 
cessary ? And even then, whether had he 
not stated the necessity to parliament, and 
obtained its concurrence ? The noble se- 
cretary (Liverpool!) however had stated 
that his conduct and that of his colleagues 
was guided by a principle entirely oppo- 
ad rather, they said, take 
upon themselves the responsibility than 
apply to parliament. With regard to the 
transactions in 1804, his noble and learned 
friend had stated, that he had not taken a 
single step without the opinion of the 
physicians in his pocket, that he grounded 
sll his conduct upon their reportof his Ma- 
jesty’s state of health. But what said he now? 
He represented the opinions of physicians 
as quite inconclusive ; and how then could 
he rest upon that ground for his justifi- 
cation? His lordship admitted, that this 
question was in this instance premature, 
but the time would come when his noble 
and learned friend’s plea of merit must 
undergo a more formal discussion. 


_.. With respect to the restrictions, it ap- 


peared, that the noble secretary fad not 
thought it necessary to enter into the dis- 
cussion of the subject, after what he 
was pleased to represent asthe unanswera- 
ble arguments of the noble viscount (Sid- 
mouth) on the cross bench. But it was 
hardly possible to conceive how these ar- 
guments could be considered by the no- 


ble earl as unanswetable, when they had 
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been so completely answered-by his noble 
friend near him (earl Grey) that not even 
a vestige of them. remained. Had they 
not the principles of the constitution, _ 
they not the speech of. his noble frie 
against those arguments ? a speech so ar- 
gumentative, so brilliant, and so con- 
vincing, that he could .not conceive how: 
there could be a moment’s doubt enter- 
tained. ‘To those who believed, like him, 
that the prerogatives of royalty were 
given for the benefit of the country; 
that these prerogatives had been accurate 
ly measured by the necessity, and. that 
they were sitting there as the represen- 
tatives of the people, it must be clear that 
the people had a right to the full advan- 
tage of the powers of the crown, and that. — 
whoever attempted to invade that right, 
might deceive himself, but could not. over- 
turn the principle. The prerogatives of the . 
crown ought to be left in perpetual activity: 
for the benefit and advantage of the people 
at large ; and whoever argued against that 
established principle oftheconstitution,pro- . 
ceeded upona fallacy, by placing the per- 
son of the sovereign in counteraction of the 
political capacity of the King. The great 
mischief that was likely to arise from this 


whole proceeding was, that it was eSta~« 


blishing a precedent for curtailing the pre- 
rogatives 6f the crown;. for if no incons 
venience was felt from this_ proceeding, 
other experiments might be tried, upon. 
the supposition that they would be 
equally wholesome. The noble secre« 
tary had alluded to the contrast between 


‘the present time and the period of 1789, 
‘and had drawn a favourable picture of 


the state of the country.. No man 
thought more highly than he did of the 
resources of this country, or of its capa. 
city to defend itself against the enemy, 


-if ever this country should becomein time 


the seat of the war. He believed. that 
such a struggle would turn out aniong the 
proudest triumphs which England had to 
boast of. (Hear! hear!) Atthe same 
time he must state. his opinion, that if an 
enemy were to land on these shores, he 
would be defeated not. so much. by the 
military organization which he would find 
in the country as by the energy and spirit 
of the great mass of its inhabitants: He 
was convinced that among this mass there 
would be found many of sufficient courage, 
and enterprize to, save their country at 
every risk; men that were ready ta 
pluck its drowned: honour bythe locks,’’ 
and raise it to victory and triumph. Bus 
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- what would they say to those governors 
who had: exposed their fields to ravage 
their houses to plunder—their wives and 
‘daughters to violation—themselves, their 
relations, friends, and fellow citizens to all 
the calamities with which such an event 
' must be attended? Is it with such men 
that they would choose to share. their 
_ triumph? Whatever may be the re- 
sources of the country, it.was_ their 
duty, at present, to use every means to 
maintain the constitution and the govern- 
ment, that they may either prevent the 
evil altogether, or be prepared to en- 
counter it with every possible advantage. 
« Jt is certain” said his lordship, « that 
now we are almost shut up in our isle. 
Our force, naval and military, is indeed 
large, compared with that of former times. 
But the force ofa country is comparative. 
Take, then, our present force, and say 
whether our strength and influence are as 

+ in comparison’with the means of 
our enemies, as they were at former pe- 
riods of our history ? Compare our influ- 
ence on the continent in 1760, the tri- 
umphant period at.which his Majesty as- 
cended the throne, with what it is now— 
and then say whether our comparative 
situation is improved ?”” 

As to the Amendment he was ready to 
confess that he was still of the same opi- 
nion upon the subject of Restrictions inany 
shape or to any extent ; but agreeing as 
he did in what-had been stated by an il- 
lustrious personage (the duke of Kent) 
that they had only a choice of evils, he 
was of opinion that they ought to choose 


‘ 


the least: although he wished that there | 


should be no Restrictions upon the Regent, 
yet since they determined otherwise, they 
ought to be continued for as short a pe- 
riod as pessible. He had not the most 
distant notion that the Prince would im- 
properly exercise the power, though it 
were placed in his hands. A sense of de- 
cency, of duty, and a reverential regard 
for his father, would form a stronger re- 
stramt upon him than amy clause they 
could frame. He held the restrictions to 
be an unconstitational check upon the 
most powerful springs of meritorious ex- 
 @rtion—they might prevent the placing 
on the woolsack an individual the best 
qualified to sit there, and would operate 
im a thousand other ways to the disad« 
vantage of the country. Their lordships 
having, however, resolved that there must 
_ be Restrictions, he would vote for the 
shortest period of their duration. 


98, 1811.<Regency Bill, 


His lordship then referred to the ey 


dence of the physicians, and remarked, 
that doctor Willis had. stated that thes 
judged of the duration of the malady by 
its peculiar symptoms, and asked whethep 
the assumption upon which a speedy. tes 
covery was expected, had not been oveps 
thrown by the subsequent relapse of big 
Majesty. He concurred, therefore with 
the noble and learned lord on the Wook 
sack, though not on his principle, thag 
they were as much at sea as ever, aiid 
that they could not assign any precise of 
particular period for the King’s recovery, 
All, mdeed, must anxiously wish for that 
period ; but painful as was the duty they 
had to discharge, they were the moté 
bound to perform that duty manfally, 
| Before he sat down, he must say a word 
respecting the statement of the noble lord 
onthe cross bench (Sidmouth). He had 
stated that neither he nor the noble secre. 
tary had thought fit to cross-examine Dr, 
Heberden, because the evidence with re. 
gard to the period of 1804 did not apply, 
tothe particular object of the late inquiry, 
Dr. Heberden, however, had said, that 
during the imiteryal between the 12th of 
February and the 23d of April, his Ma- 
jesty had not completely recovered. His 
lordship had stated, that on the 9th of Aprit 
a-Cabinet council had been held—(lotd 
| Sidmouth, “ No ;”’) his lordship had at any 
| rate mentioned the 9th of April, but wher 
he did so, had he recollected the 9th of. 
March, when his Majesty had signed 4 
‘commission for passing Bills? The eve 
dence was, that the: appearances of indi 
| position had continued, more or less, up té 
the 23d of April, and therefore it was 
clear that till that very day, his Majesty 
had not been in a situation to sign a comi- 
mission. His lordship and the noble sé- 
cretary were present at the Committee, 
-and why had they not cross-examine 
Dr. Heberden on this subject ? He had 
a right then to assume, till they explait- 
ed their conduct, (and their lordships, he 
trusted, would call for the explanation;) 
that they had not conducted theriselves 
properly. He had aright to thisinfererice,’ 
and he hoped theif lordships, sitting theré 
as the guardians of the constitution, as the 
hereditary representatives of the people, - 
would apply their just jealousy to this con* 
sideration, whether they would allow the 
government of the country to continue in 
their hands, who, to say the least of theif. 
conduet, had so loosely managed it on @ 
former occasion. 
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‘The Lord Chancellor said, that he could 
pot avoid stating his opinion, that it was 


unfairfor:noble lords to select him 
individually from the whole of the persons 


who composed the government in 1801 


and 1804, and make him the constant ob- | 


ject of their attacks. He thought those 
noble Jords should, at the same time, have 
done him the justice of stating, that the 
course then adopted was upon the opinion 
of the administration generally, and not 
hisindividual opivien. He felt pride 
in-stating, thathis opinion at that time was 
supported and strengthened by the unani- 
mousopinion of many great and honour- 
able men, with whom he then acted. He 
thought that he could satisfy any honour- 
able man, of the propriety of his conduct 
in 1801 and 1804. In what had passed 
from January 1801 till the 14th of April, 
se had noconcern whatever as a member 
ofthe government. He had then accept- 
ed the seals under circumstances when he 
could have no motive for it but the 
aommands of his Majesty. It was true 
his Majesty’s indisposition had continued 
after the 14th of April, but he knew of no 
act done ‘atthat time for which ‘his conduct 
could be called in question-—With regard 
to what had taken place in 1804, he had 
only to observe that there were many dis - 
tinguished and illustrious persons then in 
the cabinet. Several of those illustrious 


sons were, at that moment, amongst 


their lordships, and must preserve a 
perfect recollection of the proceedings 
of that period. Am others, he 
observed a noble lord opposite (Lord 
St Vincent) then first lord of the Admi- 
ralty, who had been present at the exami- 
nation of the Physicians, and had con- 
curred with the rest of the,cabinet, in the 
line of conduct which they had pursued 
on that occasion. He did not mean to 
found his claims to innocence upon the 
eminence of those with whom he had 
acted, but he affirmed, that they ‘had re- 
peatedly examined the physicians, all of 
whom had agreed, that onthe 9th of March 
his Majesty was fully competent to do the 


act which they had advised him to per- |, 


form. The question then was, whether,he, 
under such circumstances, ought to have 


_ ‘acted as he had done, when a most impor- 


tant'task remained to be executed, or to 
‘have left the country to shift for itself? If 
he had had the smallest doubt of his Ma- 
jesty’s competeney, he would have taken 
it upon himself to ‘have signed the com- 
mission for giving the royal assent, and 
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the House and made the declatatiomwhich 
he submitted to their dordships.on. theifirst 
of November, .: But he had. then:no doubt, 
and he asserted, that-iowas' mest inper- 
tant to the sovereign that: 
‘should not depend: wholly on the evidenee 
of the physicians, #f be himself thought 
the King perfectly competentto discharge 
the functions of ‘the reyal authorityiewif 
what -he-had then done: was’ supported -by 
the opinions: of all the.-physicians, iti dad 
not follow that ‘he.wasnow gbilty of ‘any 
‘inconsistency: in :saying that: whatever the 
report of physicians might ‘be, he would 
not consent to.detbrone ibis Majesty upon 
their report merely, if in-his judgmentand 
conscience heibelieved that the King was 
adequate to the discharge .of +his, royal 
functions.——He must be permitted:to. state, 
that the great man:who was ‘then at, the 
bead of the administration (Mr. Pitt) bad 
afterwards expressed: some surprise, when 
he found that it had ibeen his fixed) reso- 
lution never: to:'see:his ‘Majesty, .at.. 
time, when he could ibe considered under 
the controul of others,.or \in presence of 
any persons 'who ‘might be considered as 
| exercisiag any controul over him,  Hisin- 
terviews with his Majesty at that time 
were always in the absence of such sper- 
sons, and it was his firm cowviction; that 
he was warranted .in the course! that was 
then adopted.—He knew’ the dangers of 
this proceeding, but he knew his duty too ; 
and shad determined to see his sovereign, 
and judgeof his complaint, when he was 


whom it had been his painful.duty to exa- 
mine under similar civcumstances. ‘This 
was very hazardous to bimself-—but hebad 
done his duty without being deterred by 
fear of consequences. His Majesty onthe 
9th of March understood the duty which 
the {the Chancellor) had to perform better 
thanhe did ‘himself. This‘he believed he 
could prove. If he had acted wrong it 
was with the best intentions, and those 
would acquit him in the sight of God;if 
‘not. in the opinion of his country. f 

Karl Grey, in explanation, said, that he 
had felt it his duty to state his reasons 
for thinking the provisions in the clause 
for the resumption of the royal authority 
did not afford to.the country a sufficient as- 


jesty’s health, and capability of discharg- 

ing his royal functions, became his 

bounden duty when ‘he felt that the-as- 

surance was not sufficient, to stateto:the 
34 


trusted to an éademmity!; or have come to 


as free from restraint as any of his subjects, 


surance of the restoration of his Ma-. 
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Afouse” why: he : thought 
distinctly’ char 
_ ¥ord(the Lord Chantellor): with the trans- 
actions of 61804, ‘if: he sélected him 
from among 


°Hf he had 


‘daakminister who does any particular aet. 
‘Forany ‘act, then, which: iwas directly 
«within the province of the: Lord Chaneel- 
the Lord Chancellor alone was respon- 
‘sible; .and.it was upon this ground that he 
chad singled-him out from the rest of his col- 
question ‘of, affixing the 
‘great seal...» Thenoble and:learned Jord:it 
who had put the great seal to a com- 
‘mission;at atime when his: Majesty was 
incompetent, and for this he was indivi- 
dually responsible. The constitution knew 
nothing of the committee called a cabinet. 
Every individual minister was responsible 
‘for his own conduct: It was on that ac- 
«count, and not from any personal hostility, 
-that he had accused the noble lord in par- 
dicular.. He had done the act which he 
blamed, and for that he: was constitution- 
‘ally responsible. He must beg it to be un- 
derstood, that he did not consider the noble 
and learned lord’s defence at all satisfac- 
tory. He had no doubt of the: innocence 
of the noble lord’s intentions; but the 
question was, whether he had been guilty 
of a violation of the constitution? If ever 
the:time should come when it might be 
thought necessary to call the serious at- 
tention of the House to the conduct of the 
noble and learned lord, the House must de- 
termine simply on the propriety of his 
conduct,’and not upon the purity of his 
intentions, or the coincidence of other 
people with his opinions. As tothe state- 
mentof the noble and learned lord about his 
never visiting his Majesty in the presence 
of persons under whose controul he might 
be supposed to be, he should only observe 
that it was not the removal of the persons 


appointed to controul his Majesty from the | 


room in which he saw his Chancellor ; it 
was not their removal from an anti-cham- 
ber that would justify a minister in acting 
“asthe noble and learned lord had done. 
The absence of all idea of controul from 
his mind was necessary before the Chan- 


-celfor could have in his name exercised the |. 


’. royal authority, and adopted a line of con- 
duct, which in this case, he could consider 
-as nothing less than usurpation. It ap- 
peared from the evidence that from the 


_ 2th of February up to the 23d of April, |. 
-and even so late as the 10th of June in that | 
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| 
~ his Majesty had been attended by 
. Simmons and his servants, who did 


exercise a contronl over the mind of his 


Majesty. He did not mean to say that 
this controul was constantly exerted, of 
that those persons were present when 


: | the Sovereign was visited by thenoble and 


learned lord, but there was a knowled 

in the King’s mind that those persons. were 
in attendance, and could be brought for. 
ward to controul him whenever it might 
be judged necessary. If such had been 
the circumstances in a former case he 


should now call upon their lordshipsas 


ers of the realm, as hereditar 
ies of the Constitution, and of the Fiber 
ties of the people, not to suffer this usurpa. 
tion to pass without taking effectual mea 
sures to prevent the recurrence of ‘such 
conduct in future. On the 7th of May, 
1804, at the time his Majesty was thus 
under contronl, the union of the two great 


political rivals (Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt)had 


been in contemplation, but had been pre- * 
vented. This too was a subject for serious 
consideration. The noble and learned 
lord seemed well aware of the efficiency of 
appealing to the shade of Mr. Pitt ; but 
the circumstances of the present times. 
were totally different from those of 1788, 
Whatever might be his original opinions 


‘of the principle of the present Bill, his 


wish was now to render it as unobjection- 
able as it was possible to do, and he should — 
therefore feel it his duty to vote for © 
the Amendment of his noble friend. 
The Lord Chancellor said, if noble lords 


- opposite ey thought that he was re- 
is 


sponsible for conduct in 1804, they 
had a right to state that opinion; but if 
they declared that he actually was so re- 
sponsible, there was no term which could 
be used in a society of gentlemen, of 
which he would not avail himself to‘con- 
tradict such a statement. 
The House then divided on the Amend- 
ment, when the numbers were :—~ ; 


84. 
38 
—122 
88 
51 
—139 
Majority against the Amendment... 17. 
A second division. took place. on the 
original Clause, when the numbers were— 


Contents 


Non-Contents 


| A 
thatthe constitution of this’ country al- 
ways selects for responsibility the indivi | 
il 
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Present... 86 
38 
Majority in favour of the Clause —124 
-as it originally stood....... 1S 

On our readmission, The Earl of Clan- 
carty was on his legs, moving certain 
ciauses for apportioning the Household, 
and placing it under the controul of the 


Regent. 

The Earl of Ltverpool stated it to be his 
intention to vote against the proposed 
clauses, and subsequently to move, as an 
Amendment, the omission of the words in- 
serted by the Committee on the motion of 
the noble marquis opposite (Lansdowne.) 

‘The Marquis of Lansdowne made a few 
observations on the Household arrange- 
ments ; after which the clauses proposed 
to be introduced were put and negatived. 
» The Earl of Liverpool said, as they were 
now on the Household clause, he should 
move an Amendment, to leave out the 
words inserted by the Committee. 

The Marquis of Downshére rose and ob- 
served, that the state of Ireland, and the 


necessity that existed there of a firm and 


vigorous government, was a_ sufficient 
ground with him to oppose any Restrictions 
onthe Regent, under the present circum- 
stances of the empire. The security 
which was enjoyed in this. country, was 
not equally shared by the sister country, 
where there was no legislative assembly, 
and where the same political opportunities 
and advantages did not exist. 


Lord Boringdon was for rescinding the 


original clause as it had come from the 
He -thought, however, the 
proposition of the noble marquis went to 
Impose an ungracious task, and throw an 


unmerited odium on the Prince, in fixing 


on any particular period for again discuss- 
ing the subject before them, and that, too, 
in the most invidious manner. 
opinion, it would be more becoming to 
make a suitable provision for the King im- 
mediately. Wishing to give his noble 


- friend time to reflect on it, he would not 
press this matter at present. 


The Earl of Moira thought the best 
mode of proceeding that could be adopted 
with regard to the Household, would be to 
suspend all appointments in it, in the hope 
of his Majesty’s speedy recovery. He 
was sure there was nothing farther from the 
wish or inclination of tlre illustrious per- 
sonage who was to be appointed Regent, 
than any desire to make alterations in that 
department ; and he, (lord M.) could not, 
therefore, but consider the present mode 
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of proceeding as the most ungracious and 
invidious that could well be conceived. ..), 
The Marquis of Lansdowne.said, that at. 
that late hour of the eveningihe would not: 
attempt to trespass at any length on their. 
Lordships time, but could not avoid offer- 
ing a few observations on -the attempt of 
the noble lord to restore the clause tojits 
original form after the Ameudment, which. 
he had the honour to propose, and which 
had been agreed to in the Commons, 
The noble marquis then took a view of the 
situation of the Household and the several 
great officers belonging to it, and pointed 
out how far some of them tended to the 
splendour and dignity of the royal autho- 
rity, and how far they were particularly 
appropriate and necessary for the pur- 
poses of comfort and consolation: to his. 
Majesty, whenever it might please divine 
Providence to restore his Majesty to his 
reason. .Those particular officers who 
were essential to the splendour and dignity 
of the royal authority, he thought ought to- 
be underthe immediate controul of his royal 
highness the Prince of Wales, who was as 
Regent expected to enter upon and effec- 
tually discharge all the functions of the 
royal authority. Those officers who were, 
or had been more immediately about the 
person of the King, he thought should be 
~ under the controul of the Queen. He 
adverted to the three’ establishments to 
which his Majesty might be removed, ac- 
cording as the opinions of the physicians 
might predominate as to which might be 
most conducive to his Majesty’s health _ 
and the greater probability of his reco- 
very. Those three establishments were, 
Windsor, the Queen’s House, and Kew ; 
and at which of those places soever it 
might be deemed necessary for the King 
to remain, he thought the most ample 
powers should be invested in the Queen to 
render his Majesty’s situation’ the most 
comfortable and consolatory. For this pur- 
pose he proposed a separation of some of 
the great officers of State; part to remain 
with the Regent and part with the Queen ; 
and among these he deemed it a most im- 
portant circumstance that the Groom of 
the Stole should remain about the person 
of the King, and should consequently be 
attached to that part of the Household 
which was to remain under the controul of 
the Queen. He contended, that let this 
be settled and determined as it might, it 
would be highly necessary that such a 
controul should reside in the Board of 


Treasury as would enable it to investigate 
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abl the accounts of every: t of 
the -Household:| He insisted that the 
Original clause, inthe. powers given to the 
Queen, was altogether inadequate to the 
perposes for which it-was framed, and on 
these grounds he’ considered it as an im- 
perious duty on hint to resist the motion. 
*'Phe°*EBarl-of Liverpool did not think that 
the objection made by the noble marquis 
tothe regulation of the Household could 
be fairly drawn from the points in which 
it differed from the plan proposed by the 
Bill of 1789. At that period the restric- 
tions over the Household were unlimited, 
and those respecting the power of creating 
peers were to have continued for three 
years: therefore, whatever objections 
might have existed at that time against 
the regulation of the Household then pro- 
posed, could not be brought to bear against 
the plan now: before their lordships, be- 
cause sach objections were not so much 
against the Restrictions, as to the restrict- 
ing without any limitation whatever, a 
priticiple upon which none of the objec- 
tions to the present plan could rest: in- 
deed, it would be found that in every other 
respect the plan proposed in 1789 for the 
régulation of the Household, met with but 
ineonsiderable opposition ; the main ob- 
jection being, not to the principle of the 
measure, but to the unlimited period of its 
Operation; that being the case, it followed 
that the thing most desirable was to make 
the plan, withthe exception of the unli- 
mited time, as like the one in 1789 as 
possible, and to leave the Household, as 
nearly as possible, in the same state in 
which it was intended by the Bill of 1789 
to have been left—With respect to the 
apprehensions thrown out by the noble 
marquis, of the want of due controul in the 
reasury to regulate or correct the exces- 
sivé expenditure of the civil list, he did 
thot think those apprehensions well ground- 
ed. He believed, for his part, that there 
was virtually a controul in the Treasury, 
which would be found competent to pre- 
vent any such abuses. He believed that 
the Lords of the Treasury were in the 
habit of receiving quarterly estimates of 
the Civil List expenditure, and that it was 
ot unusual for the Treasury to object 
Pang the accounts, in case they deemed 
the expenditure to be wanton or excessive. 
Before he sat down, he must advert to one 
objection, which he admitted to be not 
without its force, he meant that respecting 
the vesting no adequate controul in the 
Queen over that part ofthe Household com- 
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mitted to her. He confessed that he 
should have preferred the clause ‘ag jt 
stood in the Bill of 1789; but astheiy 
lordships had decided otherwise, he chose 
the present plan as the next best to that 
which vested the whole controul of the. 
Household in the Queen, which he ac. 
knowledged he should rather do. He. 
concluded, by repeating his opinion as to 
the existence of a virtual controul in the 
Lords of the Treasury over the expendi.’ 
ture of the Household. itis 

Lord Grenville said, that he had no hes. 
tation in affirming it as his'decided convic. 
tion, that of all the plans that humanin.; 
genuity could have devised to meet the 
present exigencies, the one then before, 
their lordships, was the very worst—defee. 
tive in the principles by which it professed 
to be governed—injurious in its details to 
those feelings which it affected to consult 
—weakening that authority, the defect of 
which it was meant to supply—unneces. 
sarily controuling the Regent, and giving 
the government into the hands of a set of 
irresponsible subjects, without any com 
troul whatever. To these, or any of them) 
he never could give his consenthe 
never could consent to vest the virtual 
powers of the executive—the actual go- 
vernment of the country, without any re« 
sponsibility, in any class of his fellow subs 
jects, however respectable they might 
be: The noble ear! had compared. the 
present clause with that in the Bill of 
1789, but the comparison had proved, that — 
though there might be some apology for 
that of 1789, there could be none at all © 
for the one now before their lordships. He 
begged of theig lordships, before they 
gave their vote, to consider, and it well de 
served consideration, i what a situation 
this clause must place every part of the 
royal family.; from the Sovereign it took 
away all the ordinary securities for faith- 
ful and assiduous attention, and for the 
securing to his Majesty every possible 
convenience and accomodation—from the 
Regent, it took away every kind of con, 
troul over every officer of the Household, 
unless indeed, the two left to him were 
excepted, an exception which shewed. 
more like mockery than a serious wish to 
leave to: the Regent even a small portion 
of controul in a department so necessary 
to the dignity of the high station they had 
invited him to fill. But even this, objec« 
tionable as it undoubtedly was, would have 

peared to him much less objectionable, 


if the controul that had been taken from 
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the Regent, ‘had beén transferred to the 
Queen, believing, as he did, in the spirit 
of that. equal and profound respect for. 


the power taken from the Regent, and 
transferred, would be substantially and 
effectaally exercised by her Majesty, in 
trust for the Prince; and that whatever 
was vested in the Regent, would, with re- 
spect to her Majesty, be exercised with a 
corresponding confidence and accommo- 
dation—and that both would be equally 
solicitous to act up to the trust reposed in 
them, considering themselves as trustees 
and trustees only. But how did the plan 
pow before their lordships- go to enable 
those illustrious personages to discharge 
their high trust? Was it by depriving 
them of all the means of enforcing the 
discharge of it? It placed the whole effi- 
cient power under four great officers : they 
had the controul denied altogether to the 
Regent and the Queen—they had nocon- 
troul from the highest lord in the House- 
hold, down to the lowest menial—there 
was not a page of the house, or a groom 
of the stable which they had the power 
of removing, however grossly they 
might violate or neglect their respec- 
tive duties. And where, then, was 

wer of controu) of any kind vested ? 
with a set of individuals, in whom, how- 
ever much he might personally respect 
them, he could not, -as subjects not re- 
sponsible, consent to lodge uncontroula- 
ble power. No one felt more personal 
respect for the noble lords than he did— 
with one of them he had lived long in 
habits of private friendship, a friendship 
which no political difference had ever yet 
been permitted to disturb; to another of 
the noble lords, he had the honour to be 
related ; and.for a third, hé felt unfeigned 
respect ; but no considerations of that na- 
ture should be allowed to interfere with a 
question of this kind. The controul of 
the Household should be in its fit place— 
it ought not to be usurped by any number 
of the King’s subjects ; if it could be left, 
with convenience, to repose in the King— 
why there let it remain: but if it was in- 
dispensably necessary to transfer it for a 
time to a Regent, let that Regent have it, 
and have it in such a manner as that he 
could exercise it; or, if it was thought 
adviseable to divide that influence with 
the Queen, let the controul go along with 
the trust, and render it. effective. ‘The 


noble earl had told them that there was 
vested in the Lords of the Treasury a 
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power to correct and controul the expen- 
diture of the civil list. The noble lord’s 
information on this head did not appear to 
be as accurate as might have been ex- 
pected from his experience. ‘Fhe fact 
was, that no controul whatever was vested 
by this Bilt in the Lords of the Treasury’ 
over the expenditure of the Household. 
They might disapprove of the unnecessary 
or excessive expenditure of any onequarter, 
but they could not refuse to pay the de- - 
mands made on them by the great officers 
under the provisions of the Bill as it now 
stood. It might be asked, how would he 
have contrived at a former period, when 
in office, to resist any such demands ? 
there was no analogy, because in that case 
he had the support of a gracious master; 
but where, under the present’ provisions of 
this Bill, was there any such power to in- 
terpose and determine between the two 
departments, the Treasury and the House- 
hold. In that case, the King could decide 
in the last resort betweenthe Lord Cham. . 
berlain and the Lords of the Treasury; — 
whereas here there was no such or no 
similar interference required, or indeed 
admitted of.- How then, he asked, wag 
the due observance to be enforced upon 
either side of those duties which belonged 
to both? Were the demand ten fold, or an 
hundred fold greater than appeared right 
to the Lords of the Treasury, still there 
was no remedy—the law compelled them 
to pay it. He knew what he was saying 
—he knew himself to be correct—he 
would stake his credit upon it—if any no- 
ble lord doubted it, he could produce the 
law and read it. He was clear that he 
could not be contradicted. Nay, if the 
Lords of the Household chose to be extra- 


‘vagant, they not only could not be con- 


trouled, but their extravagance might have 
the consequence of stopping the payment of 
our Ambassadors, of even the Judges and 
not the Judges only, but the royal family. 
The noble lord concluded by expressing 
his determination, before their lordships 
rose, of proposing the Clause as. it ori- 
ginally stood in 1789, and then, said his 
lordship, I shall see who will oppose it, 
and hear, I hope, the grounds of their op- 
position. - 

Strangers were then excluded, and their 
lordships divided— 

Contents 

Non-Contents 83 
Majority for the earl of Liverpool’s 

Amendment, 

Proxies were not taken. 
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During the time strangers were ex- 
cluded we understand their lordships di- 
vided on an Amendment proposed by the 
earl of, Clancarty, That the Clause ap- 
pointing her Majesty’s Council should 
stand in the same state as it came up in 
the Bill from the other House ; and there 
appeared— 

Contents 
Proxies ove 


82 

51 
—133 
87 

38 

Which left the Ministers in a Minority of 
5 as tothe noble lords present ; and gave 
them a Majority of 13 of those noble 
lords absent; and on the whole they ob- 
tained a Majority of 8. 

Upon our re-admission we found lord 
Grenville upon his legs, adverting to a 
Clause in the Bill of 1789, which had 
been studionsly omitted in the present 
Bill. Ministers had copied every clause 
in the former Bill which could contribute 
to their own powers, but had omitted 
what was absolutely necessary for the pur- 
poses of due economy and controul. The 


‘Non-Contents 


a clause to which he alluded in the Bill of 


1789 went to’prevent the expenditure of 
the Household in any one quarter from 
exceeding, by 3,000/. the expenditure of 
the corresponding quarter in the pre- 
ceding year. In the present Bill that 
clause was omitted, and there was no con- 
troul whatever in the expenditure of the 
Household. He therefore moved aclause, 
enacting, That the expenditure of any 
one quarter should not exceed by more 
than 3,000/. that of the corresponding 
quarter in 1$10, and that the expenditure 
ef the whole year should not exceed that 
of the year ending the 5th January 1811. 
The Earl of Liverpool opposed the 
clause, and contended that the treasury 
would have a sufficient controul over the 
expenditure. 

Lord Grenville denied the power of the 
Treasury to controul the expenditure of 
the royal Household, and observed that 
the King alone could interpose between 
an economical Treasury and an expensive 
Chamberlain. 

+ The House then divided on the question 
that the Clause be inserted in the Bil— . 
Contents 
Not Contents, SL 
being a Majority of four of the Lords pre- 
sent in favour of the clause. Proxies 


were then called on the part of the minis- 
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terial minority, and there were found tobe 
Not Contents 54 


Making the whole numbers— 


Not: Contents 
Majority against the clause.,,— 

On being re-admitted we found 

Lord Grenville speaking upon the Clause - 


for appointing the Queen’s Council, He . 


lamented it as a misfortune, that during 
the whole course of the present ministry 
no attention was paid to the interests of 
Ireland. It was remarkable to observe 
how, even in the present case, their total 
neglect of that country manifested itself, . 
They had appointed, and rightly ap, 
pointed, the two Primates of England on 
the Council, but it never seemed to occur 
to them, that there was a Primate in Ire. 
land also, whose rank and abilities justly 
entitled him to the distinction of a similar’ 
appointment. He concluded with movin 
That the name of the Archbishop of Ar. 
magh should be inserted after that of the 
Archbishop of York. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he could 
not hear such an assertion made, as that 
which had just fallen from the noble lord, 
stating, that the present Ministry had neg- 
lected Ireland, without giving it a direct — 
contradiction. With respect to the mo- 
tion itself, he should certainly oppose it, 
not from any disrespect to the great cha- 
racter or high situation of the Primate of . 
Treland, but because of the distance to 
which he was necessarily removed from. 
the seat of government. Their lordshi 
must know that he was obliged to reside 
in Ireland, and must perceive in that very 
circumstance a conclusive objection to the 
proposition now before them. 

_ The motion was negatived withouta di- 
vision. 

Earl Stanhope thought that the clause 
respecting the Queen’s Council was the 
most important in the whole Bill, and de- 
clared himself unwilling that his Majesty 
should be placed in the hands of his worst 
enemies, the present ministers. He would 
test the noble lord on the Woolsack—he 
would test him by a motion before he sat 
down, that he might know whether he was 
pure gold, or only gilt silver. He then 
moved, That the name of John Duke of 
Bedford should be inserted. Upon which — 
the House divided : re) 

Contents ...... 68 

Non-Contents 86 


| Majority against the Amendment... 
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_ Lord King said, it gave him pain to ob- 


ject personally to any noble lord, par- 
ticularly to so distinguished a person as 
the learned lord who presided in that 
House ; that he was actuated by no per- 
sonal hostility, but by a sense of public 
duty, to move to omit the name of John 
Jord Eldon from the important trust of the 
Queen’s Council. The noble and learned 
lord had been repeatedly charged in the 
course of these debates with a violation of 
his duty as Lord Chancellor m the year 
1804. Under these circumstances, he 
should consider it as @ great neglect of his 
duty to agree to the nomination of that 


‘noble and Jearned lord to whom there were 


such decisive objections. After the un- 
answerable manner in which the charge 
had been established against the noble and 
Jearned lord, it was unnecessary to enter 
into the subject further than simply to 
repeat, that it had been proved by the 
evidence of the physicians taken on oath, 
that the King’s former illness continued 
from the 12th of February to the 23d of 
April 1804, and that during that intérval 
of reason it appeared on the Journals, that 
the great seal was affixed to two commis- 
sions bearing date the 9th and 23d of 
March] 804, and the Lord Chancellor Eldon 
had also signified his Majesty’s consent to 
the duke of York’s estate bill, being a pub- 
lic bill in which the interests of the crown 
were affected. The noble and learned tord 
having thus in consequence of his own er- 
roneous view and strong bias on his mind, 
been instrumental in deceiving this House 
and the country in 1804,was an improper 
person to be named to the Queen’s Coun- 


cil, because from the high stations he had. 


filled and from the high legal character 
of the learned lord, if placed in the Queen’s 
Council, on him must devolve the decision 
of the competence of the Sovereign. For 
the purpose of recording on the Journals 
the facts of this most extraordinary case, 
he moved te. have read, first the commis- 
sions of the 9th and 23d of March, then the 
evidence of Dr. Heberden. before the Lords’ 
Committee ; which being read by thé 
clerk and entered, lord King moved to 


omit the name of John Lord Eldon from. 


the Queen’s Council. 
The Earl of Buckinghamshire said, that as 


‘a member of the administration on which 


the charge was attempted to be made, he 
should never shrink from the responsi- 


bility arising from that situation. In every | 


act of that administration he had concurred 
as well as the noble and learned lord, and 
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was ready to vindicate them whenever 
such . vindication should be necessary. 
No person was more proper for being on 
her Majesty’s Council than thé noble and 
learned lord. 

The Earl of Westmoreland observed, that 
he had also belonged to the same adminis- 
tration, and that all its measures had been 
submitted to the fullest deliberation ; all 
the members of the administration had 
concurred in them, and were, of course, all 
equally responsible, In reply tothe motion, 
he should only say that he was confident 
there was not a man in his Majesty’s do- 
minions who ought to be preferiell to his 
noble and learne:t friend in a question as 
to the persons to be appointed for her Ma- 
jesty’s Covncil. 

Lord Redesdale spoke on the same side, 
and, after a few words from earl Grey and 
lord Lauderdale, their lordships divided. 

Contents 

Not-Contents 


Majority against the Motion ......... $5 


The remaining Clauses being gone 
through, their lordships adjourned at 4 
o’clock on Tuesday morning. 


PROTEST 


Against the Rejection of -Lord King’s 
Motion for omitting the name of « J = 
Lord Eldon,” as one of her Majesty’s 
Council. 


Dissentient’ 

First, Because it is of the highest im- 
portance, that in the appointment of her 
Majesty’s Council the public should ‘have 
every security, which previous conduct 
can. afford, that the persons composing 
the same will not act under any undue 
bias, but that whilst they follow ° the 
course prescribed to thern by their duty 
for restoring his Majesty to the public 
exercise of his royal functions, whenever 
he shall be in a capacity to resume them, 
they will neither expose his Majesty to 
the danger of a too early pressure of 
business, nor concur in representing his 
Majesty as qualified to act, in his high 
office, before his recovery shall be com- 

lete. ns 

Secondly, Because, it appears by the 
evidence of Dr. Heberden, taken on oath 
before a Committee of this House, “ that 
he was first called upon to attend his Ma- 
jesty on the twelfth of Febraary 1804; 
that he believed his Majesty ‘presided at 
council'on the 23d of April following’; 
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and that he should consider the interval 
between those periods as constituting the 
duration of his Majesty’s disease at that | 


time.” Yet nevertheless it appears from | 
the journals of this House, that between 
the two days above-mentioned John lord 
Eldon, bemg then Lord High Chancellor 
of Great Britain, did, on the fifth March 
1804, receive, and in his Majesty’s name 
' signify his Majesty’s consent to a Bill, in- 
‘tituled, « An Act to enable his Majesty to 
grant the imberitance in fee-simple of cer- 
tain manors, messuages, lands, and here- 
ditaments, in the parishes of Byfleet, 
Weybridge, Wallin, Wallinleigh, and 
Che » in the county-of Surrey, to his 
reyal highness Frederick duke of York 
and Albany, for a valuable considera- 
tion ;”’ and that he did also put the Great 
Seal to 2:commission dated 9th March, by 
_ virtue of which fifteen Bills received the | 
royal assent ; as well as to a commission | 
dated March 23d, under which seventeen | 
other. Bills received the royal assent ; al- | 
though his Majesty was, at that time, as 
eee by the evidence above recited, 
icted by a malady of the same nature 
and character with that which has now 
occasioned a suspension of the Regal 
functions. 

Thirdly, Because, it further appears. 
from the same evidence, “ that after the 
_ period when his Majesty was so far reco- 

vered as to be able to transact business at 
any period of any day, he still retained 
such marks of indisposition about him as 
anade it expedient thatsome one of his 
Physicians should :be about his person for 
some months afterwards ; and that Dr. 
Heberden was in attendance on his Ma- 
jesty so late as the end of October ;” and 
at was stated indebate, and not denied, 
that during this latter period, and particu- 
darly on the 10th of June, 1804, when it’ 
-was understood and believed both by this 
House and the public, that bis Majesty 
was ‘perfectly recovered, his Majesty not 
only ‘continued in a state which requived 
medical guidance, but that both Dr. 
Simmons and ‘his assistants were still in 
‘attendance on, and possessed a controul 
-over his Majesty ; yet, that nevertheless, 
while his Majesty was still subject to such 
lersonal controul, the said John Lord 
Eldon, as Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain, did receive his Majesty’s pleasure 
-on divers important matters of his Majes- 
-ty’s:regal government, and did, in virtue 
‘of ‘his said office, ‘perform various 
acts requiring the ‘sanction of the King’s 
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authority. 


{loss 

Fourthly, Because, John Lord Eldonhay. 
ing so conducted bimself, is ‘not, in our 
own judgment, a person to: whom the'sa. 
cred trust of acting as one of her Majes. 
ty’s Council in the care of his Majesty’s 
person, and in the discharge of the thes 
most important duties by this act com: 
mitted to the said Council, can with pro- 
priety or safety be committed. 


GREY 

LAUDERDALE Dexsy 
Vassat ASHBURTON 
ErskinE PonsonsBy 


Ponsonsy, Imo. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, January 29. tae 
[Recency Birt.] The Regency Bill 
‘was read a third time, passed and sent to 
the Commons, with a Message, desiring 
their concurrence in the Amendments. 


-HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

‘Fuesday, January 29. 
{Recency A Message fromthe 
Lords announced their assent:to the Re- 
gency Bill, with Amendments. ‘These 
Amendments were read a ‘first time, ani 
n the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, orderedito be further consi- 
dered on Thursday. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, January 31. 

{Loynpon Tuearre Mr. 
Mellish presented a Petition from the 
right hon. Joshua Jonathan Smith, lord 
mayor of the city of London, Thomas 
Smith, esq. one of the aldermen of the 
said city, Charles Hutton, LL. D. Richard 
‘Cumberland, William Marsh, John Cur- 
wood, James Taddy, John Newman, 
Charles Brooke, Richard Ramsbottom; and 
John Wyatt, esquires; setting forth, 
« That, from the greatly increased extent 
and population of the cities of London and 
Westminster, and the suburbs thereof, the 
petitioners apprehend that it would be ex- 
pedient and convenient for the inhabitants 
of the said cities and :suburbs -that there 
should be another Theatre for dramatic 
representations, in ‘addition ‘to those al- 
-ready existing, and the petitioners there- 
fore, and others; have‘ agreed:to subscribe 
the sum of 200,000l. in transferable shares, 
for the purpose of erecting’ and marmtain- 
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ing such Theatre; and praying, that leave 

may be given to bring ina Bill for the 

same.” Ordered to be referred toa Com- 

mittee, with power to send for persons, 
apers, and records. 

{Recency Bitt.] On the motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the House 
proceeded to take into further considera- 
tion the Amendments made by the Lords 
jin the Regency Bill. They were read a 
second time and agreed to without oppo- 
sition, and Mr Long was directed to carry 
the Bill to the Lords, and to inform their 


lordships that the Commons had agreed to. 


the said Amendments. 

Mr. Whitbread made some observations. 
on the manner in which the Amendments 
had been disposed of and the Bill ordered 
tothe Lords. As they were now done 
with, he did not wish to renew the topic, 
having already expressed his opinion on 
the Bill itself, and stated in the course of 
the proceedings the apprehensions he felt 
in contemplating the mischievous -conse- 
quences by which it might be expected 
to be followed. He, however, intended 
offering a few words on what he had al- 
ready had occasion to make some observa- 


~ tions on before ; namely, the usurpation 


of the. royal authority his Majesty’s 
servants, The circumstances which had 
come to his knowledge, made him think 
that the King had been abused, and that 
his faithful and affectionate subjects had 
been grossly deceived by those who had 
presided at the head of affairs. He had 
reason to believe that the name of the 
King had been made use of to further their 
own views, at a time when his Majesty 
was incapable of putting it himself, and 
when it could with propriety be put to no 
act whatever. Feeling this as he did, 
when parliament was fully and regularly 
assembled, if no other member brought it 
forward, he should feel it to be his duty to 
call the attention of the House to the sub- 
ject. This he should do that the whole of 
the circumstances might be properly in- 
vestigated, and these being laid before 
them, it would be for the House to deter- 
mine whether or not any farther proceed~ 
ings would be necessary. 

he Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 
had certainly no disposition to renew the 
debate, but in consequence of what. had 
fallen from the hon. gentleman, on the 
vice of that principle which had formed 
the basis of their proceedings, he should 
reply, but only by referring him to those 


sentiments, which hg had previously had 
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the honour of delivering in that House; 
and he should refer him to those, with the 
satisfaction of knowing, that they were the 
sentiments of the majority of that House, 
With respect to what had fallen from the 
hon. gentleman, on the subject of what 
he conceived to be an abuse of the King’s 
uame, he did not know that he ought to re- 
ceive it as any thing but a notice of a mo- 
tion relative to the proceedings to which 
he had alluded. In answer therefore to 
this he had only to state, that he was quite 
prepared and quite ready to meet the hon, 
gentleman on that ground, at any time, 
under any circumstances, and in any man- 
ner in which he might think proper to 
bring it forward. The motion of which — 
notice had been given had a reference to 
times at which he had no more connection 
with the cabinet than the hon. gentleman 
himself. He had no Knowledge of the 
transaction from his own observation, and 
could know nothing of them but by com- 
munication with the parties. He could 
obtain no information but what was open 
to the hon. gentheman also. He however had 
now no hesitation in saying from the infor- 
mation which he had so gained, and on 


which he could rely, that he was perfectly 


ready to meet the question; and he had no 
doubt he should be able to prove, that 
what had been done was done with due 
allegiance to the crown, a proper regard to 
constitutional duty, and with the sanction 
of the party who was now supposed to ob- 
ject to its having beendone. 
Mr. Whitbread, in explanation, replied, 
that he had uniformly, in every stage of 
the Bill, expressed his disapprobation of 
it; and if he had said nothing- on the 
Amendments just agreed to, it was from a 
wish to avoid any further delay in the 
completion of the Act. As to what the 
right/hon. gent. had called a notice, he 
certainly meant it as such; and it would 
be well for the right hon. gent. and those 
concerned in the transactions he alluded 
to, if the right hon. gent. could make 
them appear to the House in the light in 
which he had so boldly asserted he could de, 


? 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, February 1. 
[Commisston For GiviNc THE Royat 
Assent To THE Recency The 
Regency Bill was brought up from the 
Commons by Mr. Long and other members, 
with a Message, stating that the Commons 
had agreed to the Amendments made to 
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the Bill by their lordships. The Bill was 
then laid upon the table. 

The Earl of Liverpool rose and stated, 
that he had brought down a copy of the 
form of the Commission which he in- 
ropose should be authorised 
by a Resolution of theit lordships, as the 
insirument by virtue of which the Com- 
missioners should be enabled to affix the 


Great Seal to the Regency Bill just brought 


up to their:‘lordships from the Commons. 
His intention was then to propose that it 
should lie on the table, for the inspection 
of every noble lord who might wish to 
examine it; and to-morrow, to move the 
Resolution which he had already men- 
tioned : but if there was any prospect of 
a discussion arising upon that subject to- 
morrow, he should propose that the consi- 
deration of it should be postponed to 
Monday next. He had no wish to occa- 
sion any unnecessary delay : but, as Sa- 
turday was not a day on which there was 
usually a full attendance, Monday would 
9e more convenient incase of adiscussion. 

The Earl ‘of Rosslyn observed, that 
there might be remarks made on some 
parts of the commission which might 

d toa conversation; and expressed a_ 
wish, to understand more clearly the noble | 
lord’s intefitions. 

The Earl of Liverpool rose again to ex- 
Fg his meaning. It was not possible 

or him to anticipate to what extent such 

remarks and observations as might be 

made Would go, and to what debate they 
might. give rise: hetherefore proposed to- | 
morrow, with the understanding, that if a 

debate should be likely to arise, he should 

move to put it off till Monday. 

The Earl of Derby did not rise for the | 
purpose of stating at any length his opi- 
nions concerning the present measure, as 
the same opinions had in the course of 
their lordships discussions been repeatedly | 
expressed by others, in amanner and words | 
so much better than any thing he could | 

o. He should therefore content himself 
with saying, thatall the opinions he enter- 
fained on the subject during the proceed- 


of 1788-9, had been confirmed in 
his mind byvevery consideration he had 


since been able to give to the subject. 
He could never bring himself to agree to 
the fiction of using the King’s Great Seal 
in the name of his Majesty, at a time | 
when it was declared by parliament, and 
notorious, that the King was incapable of 
the exercise of the royal functions. He 


had no desire, after so much delay, to sug- | 


est any thing that might add to that de. 

ay ; but he thought it would have beeq 
better to have had the form of the Com. 
mission printed, that their Lordships might 
have the means of perusing it and exg. 
mining it with accuracy, which the short 
time to be afforded them of inspecting jt 
on the table would not furnish them ‘with 
the opportunity of doing. He also wished 
to know, whether it was the noble earl’s 
intention to move that the Lords be sum. 
moned for to-morrow. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that he did 
not mean to move the summoning of the 
Lords for to-morrow, as he did not m 
to go into any discussion to-morrow on the 
Resolution he should then propose. Aj 
to delay, he had interposed no delay; 
having taken the earliest opportunity 9 
bringing the Commission before the House, 

Lord Ellenborough agreed that the noble 
Secretary of State had taken the earliest 
opportunity of bringing forward the pro. 
posed Commission, but wished to know 
more clearly the noble earl’s meaning 
respecting the postponement of any dis. 
cussion. ‘There might be various remarkd 
and suggestions made by noble lords, 
which might occasion amendments, fot 
instance, which might be adopted ; there 
might be observations that might lead to 
a division, without any or, 
it might be termed, a 
He wished, therefore, to know, in what 
sense he was to consider what might be 
said as a discussion which should be ads 
journed. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that it was 
not very easy to answer the question of 
the noble and learned lord, as he could 
not anticipate the sort of observations that 
might be made. All he could say was, a 
he had before stated, that if any debate 
seemed likely: to arise which would take 
up time, he should move to put off the far- 
ther consideration till Monday. 


the table.-—Adjourned. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 1. 

(Dr. Tuornton’s Lottery Prtrrion.} 
A Petition of Robert John ‘Thornton, 
member of the University of Cambridge, 
and Doctor of Physic, of Hinde Street, in 
the county of Middlesex, was presented 


to produce some scientific works that 


| might prove a national concern, the Peti- 


verse discussion, © 


The Commission was ordered to lie on . 


and read; setting forth, “ That in ordet 


| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
: 


Chinnery, who was officially in the habit 
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tioner, inthe year 1791, selected the science 
of Botany as advanced by Linnzus and 
subsequent authors, which were to be exe- 
cuted by the first painters and other emi- 
nent artists of this country, and printed on 
r the manufacture of this country, and 
with a type also superior to that of aay 
ether nation; and, that, to accomplis 
this purpose, the Petitioner formed a series 
of books, which were acknowledged by 
e professors of the science’of Botany in 
the different Universities to be works 
unrivalled; and he has invented a new 
species of engraving and printing of 
wers in colours, whereby, a great ad- 
vancement is made in the progress of the 
fine arts, and much profit may arise to 
the nation in a commercial point of view; 
and that, owing to various circumstances, 
the Petitioner finds that the sources uf as- 
sistance vpon which he depended have 
entirely failed ; and that, after expending 
a very ample fortune to complete his 
yiews, he has incurred a considerable 
debt, without any present hopes of remu- 
neration; and praying, that leave may be 
iven to bring ina Bill to enable him to 
ge of his collection of paintings, 
drawings, and engravings, and also the 
copies of his books yet unsold by way of 
Lottery.” 
Ordered to a Committee, with power 
to send for persons, papers, and records. 


[Issues or Money From Tae Excue? 
quer.] Mr. Whitbread rose, and seeing the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his place, 
begged leave to state a fact which had 
come to his knowledge since the last sitting 
of the House. He had been informed, 
thatthere were two or more warrants in 
existence for the issue of money from the 
Exchequer, signed by his Majesty’s hand, 
and bearing date between the 25th and 
$oth of October, 1810. He wished to 
have the answer, of the right hon. gent. 
touching the fact, because upon that an- 
swer would depend whether he should or 
should not bring forward any motion upon 
the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer an- 
swered, that he understood from report, 
though not from his own knowledge, that 
there were two warrantsin the Exchequer, 
sped by his Majesty’s hand, forthe issue 
of small sums bearing date the 29th of 
Octaber, 1810. The one for an issue of a 
amall sum to the Commissioners of the | 
Treasury, the. other for a small sum to Mr. 
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of jemning. payments for public purposes. 
He must, however, accompany this state- 
ment by an explanation, that it was usual, 
in the course of business, to send blank 
warrants to his Majesty at Windsor, for his 
signature, with the dates not filled up; 
and they came back signed by his Ma- 
jesty, and the dates were usually inserted 
on the days such warrants were sent ta 
the Exchequer. He understood, also, there 
was a Privy Seal warrant in existence, 
signed by his Majesty, and bearing date 
the 27th of October; on the evening of 
which day sir Henry Halford, one of hig 
Majesty’s physicians in attendance, first 
declared his Majest *s mind to be in 3 
ruffled state: and these were all of which 
he had received any information. — 

Mr. Whitbread said, he apprehended 
the right hon. gent. to state that the King’s 
signature was obtained to those warrants 
in the ordinary course of proceedings, and 
that it was not unusual to obtain his Ma- 
jesty’s signature to such warrants without ~ 
filling up the dates. He thought, however 
itwould be expedient to know at what 
time these warrants were given, and whe- 
ther there were more blanks left in them 
than for the date. From what the right 
hon. gent. had stated respecting the sikee 
warrant under the Privy Seal, he had 
evinced a disposition to communicate. al] 
he knew upon the subject. He should fee} 
it his duty, however, to move for copies 
of all such warrants or papers, signed, or 
purporting to be signed, by bis Majesty 
subsequent to the 26th of October. He 
would make the motion now, if the right 
hon. gent. had no objection; or, giving 
hisnotice now, bring it forward upon any . 
future day most agreeable to the right hon, 

ent. 
. The Chancellor of the Exchequer sub- 
mitted to the hon. gent. that it would, — 
perhaps, be more convenient if he would 
submit his motion to the House on a future 


day. 
Mr. Whitbread said, he had no wishnew . 
to press it, if not quite convenient to the 
right hon. gent. he would therefore, post- 
pone it to a future day, and give the right 
hon. gent, notice of his intention to bring 
it forward. 
Adjourned till Monday. 
MOUSE OF LORDS. 
Saturday, February 2.. 
(CoMMIssION FOR GIVING THE 
Assent to tae Racency But] 
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Earl of Liverpool, in pursuance of his no- 
tice, rose and moved, “ That it is ex- 
pedient and necessary that Letters Patent 
should pass under the Great Seal of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland, of the tenor and in the form fol- 
lowing : 

* George the Third, by the grace of 
* God, of the’ United Kingdom of Great 
* Britain and Ireland King, Defender of 
*the Faith, to our right trusty and right 
‘well beloved the Lords Spiritual and 
* Tempofal, and to our trusty and well 
* beloved the knights, citizens, and bur- 
* gesses, and the commissioners for shires 
* and burghs of the House of Commons, 
“in this present parliament assembled, 
Lapecting Whereas, We have lately, for 
“divers difficult and pressing affairs con- 
* cerning us and the state, and defence of 
‘our United Kingdom of Great Britain 
* and Ireland, and the Church, ordained 
‘ this our present Parliament to begin and 
*to be held at our city of Westminster 
* on the 22d day of June in the 47th year 
* of our-reign, on which day our said Par- 
‘liament was begun and held, and from 
‘ thence, by several adjournments and pro- 
* rogations was adjourned and prorogued 
‘to and until Thursday the first day of 
* November last, then to be held and sit 
‘at our city of Westminster aforesaid : 
* And whereas, by our Letters Patent, 
‘ bearing date at Westminster the 15th 
‘day of January last past, We did give 
‘and grant unto the most reverend father 
* in God and our faithful councillor Charles 
* archbishop of Canterbury, primate and 


* metropolitan of all England, our well | 


* beloved and faithful councillor John lord 
‘Eldon, Lord Chancellor of that part of 
‘our United Kingdom of Great Britain 
“and Ireland’ called Great Britain, our 
* most dear cousins and councillors John 
‘ Jeffreys earl Camden, President of our 
* Council, John earl of Westmoreland, 
* Keeper of our Privy Seal, James duke of 
* Montrose, Master of our Horse, Heneage 
* earl of Aylesford, Steward of our House- 
* hold, Henry earl Bathurst, Robert Banks 
* earl of Liverpool, one of our principal 
“ Secretaries of State, Dudley eal of Har- 
“rowby, Richard lord Wellesley, one 
‘other of our principal Secretaries of 
State, Henry lord Mulgrave, and Edward 
‘ lord Ellenborough, our Chief Justice as- 
« signed to hold pleas before us, and any, 
* three of them, full power in our name to 
‘hold our said Parliament, and to open 
‘and declare, and cause to be opened and 
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‘ declared, the causes of holding the same, . 
“and to proceed upon the said affairs in , 
‘ our said Parliament and in all matters 
‘arising therein, ahd to do every thing 
‘which, for us, and by ‘us, for the govern. 
‘ment of our said United Kingdom of 


-¢ Great Britain and Ireland, and other our 


| 


‘dominions thereunto belonging, should 
‘be there to be done: And whereas, in 
‘our said Parliament, an Act hath been 
‘agreed and accorded on by you -our 
‘loving subjects, the Lords Spiritual and 
« Temporal, and the Commons in this our 
‘present Parliament assembled, and in. 
'‘ dorsed by you, as hath been, accustomed, 
‘the title and name of which Act here. 
‘ after doth particularly ensue, (that is to 
*say,) an Act to provide for the adminis. 
‘tration of the royal authority, and for 
‘the care of his Majesty’s royal person 
‘ during the continuance of his Majesty’s 
‘illness, and for the resumption of the 
‘ exercise of the royal authority by his 
‘ Majesty: And albeit, the said Act, by 
‘you our said subjects, the Lords and 
‘ Commons in this our present Parliament 
« assembled, is fully agreed and consented 
‘unto, yet, nevertheless, the same is not 
‘of force and effect in the law without 
‘our Royal Assent given and put to the 
‘said Act: And forasmuch as, for divers 
‘causes and considerations, We cannot 
‘ conveniently at this time be present in 
‘ our royal person in the higher House of 
‘ our said Parliament, being the place ac- 
‘ customed to give our Royal Assent to 
‘such Acts as have been agreed upon by 
* you our said subjects, the Lords and 
‘Commons, We have therefore caused 
-€ these our Letters Patent to be made, and 
‘ by the. same.do give and put our Royal 
* Assent to the said Act, and to all articles, 
‘ clauses, and provisions therein contained; 
‘and have fully agreed and assented to 
‘the said Act, willing that the said Act, 
‘and every article, clause, sentence, and 
‘ provision therein contained, from hence- 
‘ forth shall be of the same strength, force, 
‘and effect, as if we had been personally 
‘ prevent in the said higher House, and 
‘ had openly and publicly, in the presence 
‘of you all, assented to the samie: And 
‘we do by these presents declare and 
‘notify the same our Royal Assent, as— 
« well to you the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
* poral and Commons aforesaid, as to all 
‘others whom it may concern: Com- 
* manding also by these presents our right 
‘ trusty and well beloved councillor John 


‘lord Eldon, our Chancellor of that part — 


, 

4 

| 
j 

| 
| 
‘ 
Pa 


«of our United Kingdom of Great ate 
‘and Ireland called Great Britain, to seal 
‘these our Letters Patent with our Great 
‘Seal of our United Kingdom of Great 
‘Britain and Ireland: And also com- 
‘manding the said most reverend father 
¢ in God, and our faithful councillor Charles 
‘archbishop of Canterbury, primate and 
‘metropolitan of all England, our well 
‘beloved and faithful councillor John 
‘lord Eldon, our Chancellor of that part 
‘of our United Kingdom of Great Britain 
‘and Ireland called Great Britain, our 
*most dear cousins and counsellors John 
‘ Jeffreys earl Camden, President of our 


- €Council, John earl of Westmorland, 


‘Keeper of our Privy Seal, James duke 


of Montrose, Master of our Horse, 


‘Heneage earl of Aylesford, Steward of 
‘our Household, Henry earl Bathurst, 
‘ Robert Banks, earl of Liverpool, one of 
‘our principal Secretaries of State, Dud- 


’ * Jey earl of Harrowby, Richard lord Wel- 


‘lesley, one other of our principal Secre- 
‘taries of State, Henry lord Mulgrave, 
‘and Edward lord Ellenborough, our 


‘Chief Justice assigned to hold pleas 


* before us, or any three or more of them, 
‘to declare and notify this our Royal As- 
‘sent in our absenee in the said higher 


_ ‘House, in the presence of you the said 
‘Lords and the Commons of our Parlia- 
_ “ment there to be assembled for that pur- 


‘pose, and the clerk of our Parliaments 
‘to endorse the said Act with such terms 
‘and words in our name as js requisite 
‘and hath been accustomed for the same, 
‘ and also to enroll these our Letters Patent 


, ‘and the said Act in the Parliament Roll, 


‘and these our Letters Patent shall be to 
‘ every of them a sufficient warrant in that 
‘behalf: And finally, We do declare 
‘and will, that, after this our Royal As- 
‘sent given and passed by these presents, 
* and declared and notified as is aforesaid, 
‘ then and immediately the said Act shall 
‘ be taken, accepted, and admitted a good, 
‘sufficient and perfect Act of Parliament 
‘and law, to all intents, constructions, 
‘and purposes, and to be put in due exe- 
‘cution accordingly, the continuance or 
‘ dissolution of this our Parliament, or any 
‘other use, custom, thing or things, to 
‘the contrary thereof notwithstanding : 
‘ We do hereby further declare that our 
‘ said Letters Patent bearing date at West- 
‘minster the 15th day of January last 


-* past, and every clause, matter, and thin 


‘therein contained are and shall be in as 


* full force and stuength (these our Letters 
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‘Patent or any thing herein notwith- 
‘ standing) as if these presents had not 
‘been had or made: And our will and 
‘ pleasure is, and we do ordain and consti- 
‘ tute, that the same most reverend father 
‘ in God and our faithful councillor Charles 
‘archbishop of Canterbury, primate and 
‘metropolitan of all England, our well 
* beloved and faithful councillor John lord 
¢ Eldon, our Chancellor of that part of our 
‘United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
‘ Treland, called Great Britain, our most 
‘dear cousins and councillors John Jef- | 
‘freys, earl Camden, President of our 
‘Council, John earl of Westmorland 
‘ Keeper of our Privy Seal, James duke of 
‘ Montrose, Master of our Horse, Heneage 
‘ earl of Aylesford, Steward of our House- 
‘hold, Henry eart Bathurst, Robert Banks 
‘ earl of Liverpool, one of our principal 
‘ Secretaries of State, Dudley earl of Har- 
‘rowby, Richard lord Wellesley, one 
‘other of our principal Secretaries of 
« State, Henry lord Mulgrave, and Edward 
‘ lord ENenborough, our Chief Justice as- 
‘signed to hold pleas before us, and any 
‘three or more of them, shall put in exe- 
‘ cution all the powers and authorities in 
‘the said Letters Patent mentioned and 
‘expressed that yet remain to be done 
‘and executed: Jn witness whereof, We 
« have caused these our Letters to be made 
« Patent: Witness ourself at Westminster, 
‘the 5th day of February, in the fifty-first 
‘ year of our reign. 
« By the King himself, by and with 
‘the advice of the Lords Spiritual 
‘and Temporal in parlia- 
‘ ment assembled :’ 


The said Commission having been read 
by the Clerk, 


Lord Holland said, that it was not his 
intention again to renew the discussion 
upon this subject,or to repeat the observa- 
tions whick he had before made, heshould 
merely now content himself with pro- 
testing, which he most solemnly did, 
against the whole proceeding. Every | 
thing that had occurred hadserved still fur- 
ther to strengthen him in ‘the opinion he 
before entertained, and still more to 
convince him of the truth of his former 
observations. After a delay of nearly 
three months, productive of the greatest 
inconvenience- to the public service, 
they were now called upon to sanc- 
tion a proceeding contrary to all the 
analogies of the constitution, and at va- 
riance with every constitutional principle 
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and usage, in giving an. assent by the 
direction of the two Houses ‘to their own 


act, without the authority of the King, or |. 


of any other person representing the 
_ royal authority ; such a proceeding was 
not only contrary to the principles of the 
constitution, but contrary to the statute 
law of the land; it was in itself illegal, 
and of noauthority ; those who now carried 


it into effect would be amenable to the law. 


for so doing, and eould only be relieved 


from that responsibility by a subsequent. 


act of Indemnity. 

Earl Grey perfectly concurred with his 
noble friend that the present proceedin 
was not only contrary tothe analogies an 
the eh of the constitution, but also 
to the statute law of the land. He did 
not wish to renew the discussion, but he 
could not leave the House, without pub- 
licly protesting, in the most solemn man- 
ner, against the proceeding which the 
_ House were now called upon to sanction. 
He could not conceive any proceeding 
more absurd, than the giving an assent to 
a Bill in the name of the Sovereign, whilst 
that Sovereign was most unfortunately, by 
the visitation of God, rendered incapable 
of exercising his royal functions. Sucha 
proceeding was contrary to law; it sig- 
nified not what were the words of the in- 
strument; it was. of no authority: the 
noble and learned lord in putting the Great 
Seal to it must do it upon his own respon- 
sibility : those who participated in the act 
must do it upon their own responsibility : 
they were amenable to the law for so 
doing, and their proceedings could only 
be taken out of that liability by a subse- 
quent act of Indemnity. ; 

The Earl of Liverpool defied the inge- 
nuity of the noble lords opposite, to point 
out any other mode of proceeding more 
consistent with the analogies of the con- 
stitution, more approximating to the 
practice and usages of the constitution, or 
more congenial with its principles, than 
‘the present. Whatever mode of proceed- 
ing was adopted, there must be an ir- 
regularity, and he contended that the 
mode which was now resorted to was the 
best, inasmuch as the forms of the consti- 
tution would be observed, and, by putting 
the Great Seal, the act must be recognise 
~ by all the subordinate authorities. He 
did not understand what was meant by the 
term, “any other person,” for no other 
person than the King could legally give 
the royal assent to a Billi agreed upon by 
the twa Houses of Parliament, and no 
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power could have been conferred by an, 
Address. 
Lord Holland said, in using the term, 
any other person, he had used it in the, 
sense of a representative of the royal au.. 
thority, having full power to assent or dis-. 
sent, contending, as he did, that there was 
no precedent whatever for setting up 4 
power to represent the royal authority, 
which was not capable of dissenting as 
well as assenting to the act of the two 
Houses. In the proceeding now propos, 
ed, it was in fact nothing more than the 
two Houses assenting to their own act, 
He repeated, that those who put the Great: 
Seal to the instrument now proposed, would. 
be acting contrary to law, and must doit . 
at their own peril. ; 
Lord Redesdule contended that there 
were precedents for the form now pro- 
‘ posed ; and that all the acts in the reign 
of Henry the sixth, from his accession to 
the throne tothe time of his attaining his 
full age, were assented to in this form, and 
no other; many of which acts were still 
the law of the land, and were acted upon 
in courts of justice. He thought it absurd 
to argue, that although the two Houses of 
Parliament had the power of ixvesting the 
Regent with the whole of the royal au- 
thority, yet that they had notthe power of 
giving a final sanction to that act. The 
mode of Address had, he contended, only. 
been resorted to in cases of Revolution, 
as in 1688, and in usurpations, as in the 
case of the duke of Gloucester, by which 
Edward the fifth was dethroned, and was 
entirely a revolutionary measure. Some 
attempts had been made to intimidate 
noble lords by: means of terror, but he 
trusted those noble Jords would do their 
duty uninfluenced by any such threats. 
Lord Holland said he would not appeal 
to the tribunal of the candour of the noble 
and learned lord, for reasons which it was 
unnecessary to state, but he would appeal 
tothe tribunal of the learning and memory 
of the noble and learned lord, on the sub- 
ject of those precedents, the existence of 
which he had asserted. It was the opi- 
nion of some men, who without disparagee 
ment tothe noble and learned lord, he 
might say, were as learned and as able as 
himself, who were some of the best and 
ablest lawyers that ever existed in this 
country ; it was the opinion of Selden, 


Serjeant Maynard, and others equally 
learned, that up to 1642, there had beew 
no instance of the constitution existing 


without full powers. By full powers 
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was undoubtedly meant the full authority 
of the third branch of the aacae to 
assent or dissent to the acts of the other 


two. The opening of the Parliament, al- ; 


though undoubtedly an irregularity, was 
~ gtill merely using’ the name of the King, 
but in the proceeding now proposed, they 
were to assume the functions of the third 
branch of the legislature in assenting to 
their own act. He denied the existence 
of any precedent to this effect during the 
minority of Henry 6, and declared, that if 
the noble and learned lord would shew, 
that during that period the authority of 
the third branch of the legislature was 
exercised in any one instance, without the 
power of dissenting to the acts of the 
other two, that he would then vote for the 
motion. 

‘The motion was agreed to, and the Re- 
solution was ordered to be communicated 
to the Commons at a Conference. 


PROTEST 
Against agreeing to the Resolution to 


put the Great Seal to a Commission, 


to pass the Regency Bill. 


-Dissentient’ of. 
“1st. Because having disapproved of the 
state of anarchy in which this country has 
been kept for three months, and which 
might have been prevented by following 
the precedent of 1688, I cannot agree to 
this measure for terminating it, which I con- 
sider to be unconstitutional and illegal; as 
by ordering this Commission to be passed, 
the two Houses of Parliament assume that 
power into their own hands to make a law, 
which it is expressly declared they have 
hot, by statute the 13th of Charles 2; and 
_in order to suit the emergency, the usual 
and important words are left out of this 
Commission, “ having seen and under- 
stood the clauses of the Bill.” 
2dly. Because I disapprove of the Bill 
which this Commission is to pass in this 
unprecedented manner, as thinking it im- 
politic and inexpedient ; and it appears 
to me to be very ungracious for the two 
Houses of Parliament to be taking advan- 
tage of the defenceless state of the third 
‘ branch of the legislature, to attack its pre- 
atives; and if this principle be admit- 
, Of only allotting such portion of the 


TO 
royal authority as we think fit to the per- 
fon executing the royal fanctions, upon 
the same principle still farther Limitations 
might have been added, and the Regent 
rendered merely a cypher, and the mo- 


narchy itself degraded in the eyes of the 
public. PonsonsY. - 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, February 4. 

[Commission FoR GIvING THE Roya. 
AssENT To THE Recency Bitt.] On the 
motion of the earl of Liverpool, a Message 
was sent to the Commons, desiring a pre- 
sent conference in the Painted Chamber, 
on a matter of high importance to his Ma- 
jesty and the nation. The two Masters in 
Chancery sent with the Message (Mr. Cox 
and Mr. Steele) having returned, Mr. Cox 
reported that the Commons had agreed to 
the Conference desired by their lordships. 
Shortly afterwards, Mr. Quarme, the De- 
puty Usher of the Black Rod, came to the 
Bar, and announced that the Commons - 
were ready for the Conference in ‘the 
Painted Chamber. _The Lords appointed © 
to manage the Conference, namely, the 
Lord President (earl Camden), the Lord 
Privy Seal (earl of Westmoreland), the 
earl of Liverpool, the earl of Glandore, the 


‘bishop of Killala, lord Napier, lord Wal- 


singham, lord Rolle and lord Arden, went 
forth. On their return soon afterwards, 
earl Camden réported that they had com- 
municated to the Commons the Resolution. 
passed on Saturday, for issuing a Commis- 
sion under the Great Seal for giving an as- 
mat in the King’s name to the Regency 

The Earl of Moira said, he did not rise 
to renew the debate, but for the purpose 
of protesting in the face of his country, 
which he most solemnly did, against the 
whole proceeding-—a proceeding which 
he considered to be a deliberate violation 
of the law of the land, without the exte- 
nuation of any exigency; for the exi- 
gency might have been adequately pro- 
vided for without any violation of the law. 
The proceeding was not only a violation 
of the law, but also of all the principles of 
the constitution, and led to the establish- 
ment of a precedent of the most mischiev- 
ous tendency. Considering it in this point 
of view, he felt it to be his duty to protest. 
against it, which he did in the most solernn: 
manner.—Adjourned. 


MOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 4. — 
[Commission FoR GIvING THE Roya, 


Assent To THE Recency Bitt.] A Mes- 
sage from the Lords was received, desiting 
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a present Conference. The House imme- 
diately agreed to the Conference, and the 
messengers being called in and acquainted 
therewith, the following members were 
appointed to manage the Conference on 
the part of the House of Commons, Mr. 
Dundas, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Foster, Mr. Long, Solicitor General of 
Scotland, sir Peter Murray, sir Charles 
Price, Mr. Leicester, sir James Shaw, Mr. 
Kenrick, sir W. Scott, Mr. Rose, Gen. 
Phipps, Mr. Manners Sutton, Mr. Wal- 
‘ lace, the Solicitor General. 

Mr. Dundas soon after appeared at the 
bar with the Resolution of the Lords, in 
which they desired the concurrence of the 

Commons. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that in pursuance of the course on which 
the House had entered, it had now become 
necessary to consider the best mode. of 
giving the royal sanction to the Bill which 
ad passed the two Houses, and with this 
view he should move that the House do 
resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whole House on the State of the Nation. 
_ Sir Thomas Turton said, that to those 
who had thought with him through the 
whole progress of the present measure, 
that it was a most ‘extraordinary and un- 
constitutional expedient, no apology was 
necessary on his part for rising to reiterate 
en the final stage of that proceeding his 
_ strongest condemnation and protest against 
it. Although it might be an act neces- 
sarily following and arising out of the 
principles which a Majority of both 
Houses had decided to be the best and 
most salutary that could be adopted, he 
yet regarded every previous measure as 
trifles light as air in comparison of what it 
was now proposed to do, the magnitude 
and importance of which imposed upon 
him the necessity of trespassing once 
more on the attention of the House. If 
there was one maxim more clearly es- 
tablished than another in the frame of the 
constitution, it was that two branches of 
the legislature were not competent to 
make any binding provision that should 
have the effect of law. If there was any 
beauty in the constitution peculiarly en- 
titled to admiration, it was the counter- 
active influence of the separate estates, 
and moreespecially the salutary operation 
_ of the royal Veto in repressing the occa- 
sional effervescence of a democratic, or 
the general pride of an aristocratic-spirit. 
_ But in giving a fictitious royal assent to 
an act of the two Houses, what was it 
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but to make use of that assent to give 
validity to an act of their own? ‘At the 
time too, when in pursuance of the third 
Resolution, the ground-work of all their 
proceedings, they were professing to aim 


‘at the preservation of the form and prin. 


ciples of the constitution. He wished 
to refer also to that statute which he con. 
ceived had been too seldom and too - 
slightly adverted to—the Act of the 13th 
of Charles 2. He was far from thinking 
that this statute merited the contempt with 


-| which it had been treated, in the discus. 


sions’ which had taken place. Whether he 
considered the character of the persons 
with whom it originated—among whom 
was to be found a Clarendon and others, 
who, if since equalled for patriotism and 
talents, had certainly not been surpassed 
—or if he recalled to his mind in what 
company this law was made, when he res 
membered that by the same parliament 
freedom of debate was first secured to the: 
House of Commons, and that the same 
parliament defined and improved the law 
respecting trials for High Treason; he 
was equally impressed with a high sense 
of the value and estimation due to’ the 
Statute which he had alluded to. The 
whole spirit of the Constitution was op- 
posed to the measure before them, and it 
was beside a violation of the plain letter 
of the law. Both the law and the consti- — 
tution might be quoted against it, and 
against any other Bill, however partial, 
local or temporary in its nature. But — 
when he regarded the object of that Bill, 
which they were then considering in what — 
manner to sanction, which not only affect- _ 
ed the deepest interests of the country, 
but absolutely curtailed and disposed of 
the Prerogatives of the Crown itself, at 
that particular moment when by an un- 
happy visitation of infirmity on the so- 
vereign, these prerogatives were left -at 
their mercy, and the power of the royal 
Veto was totally suspended, it was im- 
possible for him to suffer such a proceeding © 
to be completed without renewing the de- 
claration of his most solemn protest 
against it. It appeared to him that there 
had been much irregularity in referring to 


the monarch on all occasions, rather than 


the monarchy, which it was their duty no 
less than their interest to guard. Neithet 
was he inclined to join in the levity with 
which some had termed the proceeding a 
phantom. To him it appeared to 
stitute a precedent of substantial mischief. 
The power of conferring peerages had 
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been-taken from the chief magistrate. If 
the two, Houses had. the right to do this, 
their right was equally indisputable to 
take away the prerogative of making 
e and war... Where then would. the 
precedent stop, and what line could be 
drawn to the assumed privileges of the 
two Houses ?—-He would say no more on 
the principle of the Bill; but he could 
pot help remarking, that as many persons 
had .arrogated a superior claim to the 
title of the King’s friends, it was a strange 
way of shewing their respect to the regal 
authority to seize upon the period of its 
suspension and weakness, to limit and re- 
strict its most important functions. . It ap- 
peared to him that there was such absur- 
dity in tracing back the precedents of 
Henry 6th’s reign, precedents which he 
had carefully examined without fioding 
any thing more than a quantity of bad 
Latin and bad French. -At that period of 
our history the Great Seal had been passed 
through the hands of an infant.iw order to 
ive the royal sanction to a commission 
for assembling parliament, but it had never 
beeen conyerted before into an instra- 
ment for putting: the royal authority in 
abeyance. Though perhaps therefore not 
less unconstitutional, it was a proceeding 
that failed to establish the perilous and 
alarming precedent of the. present day. 
hat, however, if the country should not 
acquiesce in this novel and extraordinary 
assumption of power? What if their or- 
dinances under the circumstances of: their 
present situation should be resisted by the 
people ? Ought not ministers to have con- 
sidered this, and was it not their,duty to 
consider even yet whether there was no 
means of extricating themselves from so 
great a difficulty ?. In his judgment the 


_ best mode they could now adopt would be 


to. throw out this Bill, advanced as it was 
in its progress, and immediately address 
his royal highness the Prince of Wales to 
assume the government of the country. 
He was aware of the length to which the 
discussions had already extended, and of 
the ability with which they had been con- 
ducted, but questions distinct in theif na- 
ture had been too much blended together, 
and abundance of extraneous matter in- 
troduced. The question, however, be- 
tween the proceeding by Bill or Address 
had been certainly sufficiently debated, 
and he should say no more upon that sub- 
ject. He could not help thinking still, 
that those who had taken the lead in sup- 
port of proceeding by Bill, had but ill sus- 
VOL. XVIII, 


tained the,character of superior loyalty and . 
attachment to the interests of the Crowm. 
Where were they to look for the proofs of 
the right hon. the Chancellor . of 
chequer’s anxious concern and fidelity;to 
the King his master? Was it in his late 
allusion to the character.of Richard IL. as 
one fit to be, compared or. assimilated to 
his Majesty.; of a King, the object of his 
subjects’. abhorrence, imprisoned for his 
weak and pernicious subserviency to his 
minions ; with a monarch, engrossing the 
sincere aflections of the country over which 
he ruled, and whose return tothe duties of 
his high station was the event .most anx- 
iously desired in the unanimous prayers of 
his people ? The right hon. gent, indeed, 
in his zeal for poetical quotation, had. for- 
gotten to notice one tragedy of the illus- 
trious bard. to whom he had referred, in 
which some incidents might perhaps: be 
found more suitable to the occasion, ,Had 
the right hon. gent. consulted the play 
of King Lear, he: might have. discovered 
striking examples. of the emptiness of pre- 
tended loyalty, and the inefficacy of sounds 
ing professions when put fairly to the test. 
He might there have seen, by the cha- 
racter and conduct of a Cordelia, that 
those who boast the least, and make-the 
most moderate pretensions, those who, vow 
to Majesty nothing more thafcis inscribed 
in the bond of a subject’s allegiance, 
‘Who love his Majesty, © 
According to their bond ; nor more, nor less, {| 
were, in thé hour of real peril, infinitely 
more to be depended on than the coartly 
flatterers who profess 
Tolove him more than words cafiwield the thattér, 
Dearer than eye-sight, space and liberty: 
Thus much he deemed it necessary to 
in vindication of the equal loyalty and.sin- 
cerity of attachment to the King felt b 
those who had resisted the curtailment ant 
mutilation of his prerogatives. What- 
ever, indeed, might be the warmth of the 
affection felt by all descriptions and« par- 
ties for the monarch, he would say; that 
those who voted for an. act so subversive 
of its interests} were in fact enemies tothe 
monarchy. Impressed, therefore, with a 
sense of the fatal dangers that might arise 
in the train of its natural consequences, 
and with ihe wrong done to the constité- 
tion, he would exclaim “ fiat justitia ruat 
“coelum,’ and once more exhort the 
House to have immediate recourse to an 
address to the Prince of Wales. When 
the question should be put, if no amend- 
— be moved hy any other mem 
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ber, he would submit one to the House 
that should contain his protest against the 
principle, and which should exhibit on 


their Journals to after ages, that so mon. | 


strous a violation of the fundamental prin- 

ciples of the constitution had at beast not 

passed by an unanimous vote. 

- The question was then put that the House 

do resolve itself into a Committee of the 

whole House, to take into consideration the 
- State of the Nation. 

The Speaker left the Chair, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved that 
the Resolution of the Lords be agreed to. 

Mr. Elliot observed, that he could not 
suffer the present occasion to pass without 
declaring his solemn protest against the 
course proposed to them. Ht was his 
¢lear and decided opinion, that if calami- 
‘ties similar to those which now afflicted the 
country were again to occur,a plan similar 
to the present could not again be resorted 
to, without subverting all the barriers and 
securities of the constitution. It was not 
‘probable that the constitution would itself 
escape. By having recourse to a mode of 
proceeding at once indecorous, dispiriting, 
‘and fallacious, they were asserting the 
right of the two Houses to dispense with 
the regal office. They were declaring 
their determination to bring the throne 
‘to the feet of the two Houses, and erecting 
anew and unconstitutional authority in the 
absence and: infirmity of their sovereign. 

He did not rise to trouble the House with 
any arguments on the question, and should 
therefore content himself with repeating 
his disapprobation of the measure, and 
his intention of negativing it. 

Mr. Ponsonby said he rose not for the 

" purpose of prolonging or exciting any fresh 
debate. He wished only to add his protest 
to those of the honourable members who 
had spoken: against the consummation of a 
fraudulent fiction. It was one entire and 
unqualified fiction, defying and trampling 
upon the constitution, and offending the 
first principle of reason, by asserting the 
‘existence of a power to give the royal as- 
gsentin an aet solely ‘to supply 
the royal incapacity. 
_ The Right’ Honourable the Speaker 
rose, and addressed the Committee as 
follows: 

Mer. Lushington ;—I did not think that 

I should have found it necessary to have 
troubled the Committee this day ; but 
after the strong and joud protestations 
made by the hon. baronet who spoke first, 


and by the right hon. gent. who followed 


him, and again by the right hon. gent, 
who has just sat down, protestations sq 
disparaging and derogatory to the charac. 
ter of this House and its proceedings, it is 
impossible for me, with the opposite views 
which I entertain of this subject, to pass 
silently to a vote. 

Sir, I have ard gees abstained from 
offering myself to your notice in the 
earlier stages of these debates, for ma 
reasons; and chiefly, because after this 
great question had already, at a former 
period of the present reign, undergone 
such long and ample discussion by persons 
of all parties the most eminent for their 
constitutional knowledge, political wis. 
dom, and transcendent abilities, I could 
not presume to think it in my power to 
contribute any very new or material 


‘information. 


Besides this, I have been also desirous 
of not taking any part in the discussion of 
those other topics, however important, 
which have hitherto agitated and alivided 
this House between the contending opi- 
nions in favour of a free or of a restricted 
Regency ; because I have persuaded my- 
self that any person, to whom this House 
commits the duties of the office which I 
have the honour to hold here, will be 
more likely to(render his services satis. 
factory arid effectual, by forbearing te 
mix in general debate, upon any measures 
of oceasional policy, or particular and 
temporary expediency. 

But the question before us, being now 
reduced to the single issue respecting the 
form of our proceedings, and that a form 
of the highest solemnity, I think it wilt 


be most respectful to the House, that I 


should proceed very briefly to state my 
opinion, and the grounds upon which that 
opinion is founded. 

Before I enter upon the immediate 
question of this night, I will, however, 
with the leave of the Committee, trouble / 
them with some few preliminary observa- 
tions upon the several steps by which we 
have arrived at the situation in which we 
are now standing. ‘ 

At the outset of our proceedings, it was 
almost called in question, “ whether we 
were the Commons House of Parliament,” 
and whether we were, in truth, “ the 
lawful Representatives of the People.” 
But whatever opinions any man may en- 
tertain, justly or unjustly, upon the pos- 
sible benefits to be derived from any al- 
teration or extension of the elective 
franchise, yet to say, that we are not now 
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the legal Representatives of the People, 
js an assertion never to be made within 
these walls without reprobation and cen- 
sure: its origin is founded in error at the 
least, and its end is certain mischief. 

As little is it to be doubted but we are 


here legally assembled. Elected by the 
King’s Writ, prorogued by the King’s 
Commission, and met upon the day pre- 


scribed by the prorogation, what else can 
be necessary to legalize the meeting of 
any Parliament? What we have not 
been, is.also equally clear. By the law 
and usage of Parliament, until the causes 
ef our meeting are opened and ‘declared 
from the Throne, we have not commenced 
a session: Nor has the time begun to 
run upon any of those acts of state, or 
upon those statutes, where duration is 
measured by that standard. 

But it follows not from thence that we 
can do nothing ; For if the impediment 
of our ordinary functions is proved to have 
‘arisen from the impossibility of any per- 
sonal exercise of the Regal Power, by 
which the cause of our summons should 
be declared, then it is, that new and ex- 
traordinary duties and powers devolve 
upon us; the duty of filling up the chasm 
in the constitutian, and the power of doing 
all things which may be necessary to that 
end. The task is momentous, the interval 
hazardous, but the duties and powers be- 
long to us, and they must be executed, 

‘In this path, however, we have had the 
lights of former times to guide our steps, 
and our ancestors have marked out our 
proper course ; we have had before us, 
the transactions of the Restoration, and 
of the Revolution, besides that which be- 
longs to the present reign. 

The Restoration Parliament, surrounded 


' by difficulties of every description, was 


compelled for almost every possible pur- 
of regal government, to wield the 


| eal of the absent Sovereign, in order 


to bring back that sovereign to his throne. 
By the joint command of Lords and Com- 
mons, the Exchequer receipts and issues 
of public money were controuled, the 
naval and military force of the country 


_ were directed, the civil government was 


upheld, and all things were done which 
were requisite for his Majesty’s service : 
all these (as the Commons expressly tell 
the Lords) “ being assented unto, as cases 
of extremity :”” And the Parliament which 
had done these things, was afterwards 
by statute declared to have been a lawful 
liament. 
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In the Convention of 1688, the exer- 
cise of these powers was in fact circum- 
scribed within narrower limits, but it: 
was not disclaimed in principle. The 
Convention proceeded to Gill the throne, 
but not without previously discussing and 
declaringthe grievances and rights of the 
nation ; it interposed also to punish magis- 
trates who endangered the public safety, by 
favouring the escape of persons charged 
with High Treason ; and even before it be- 
came a Parliament it abstained not from 
declaring, and repeatedly exercising, the . 
privileges of a parliament, by punishing 
= contempt and violation of those privi- ~ 
eges. 

* 1788, the Parliament of that day 
was enabled still more fortunately, fron 
the then state of the world, to refrain 


wholly from all acts whatever but that of 


supplying the lamented defect of the © 
regal authority. And in one respect, it 
stopped short of doing what I should 
have thought was incumbent upon them 
(and upon us also in our own time) namely, 
so far to have foHowed the example of the 


Convention of 1688, as to appoint at least 


their Committee of Privileges, and to put 
this House into the fullest state and form 
for vindicating, if aecessary, the authority 
of its proceedings.’ . 

I fear the Committee may think that I 
have gone somewhat more at large into 
these preliminary remarks than was strictly 
necessary: But these are considerations 
which concern us all, so long as we sit 
here to deliberate; whatever may be the 
diversity of our opinions, upon the parti- 
cular measure in which our deliberations 
should most properly terminate. 

And now, Sir, in addressing myself te 
the principal question, I may perhaps be 
allowed to say, that having borne no share 
whatever in the former transactions, by 
which we are now steering our course, 
having also no imaginable interest in the 
issue of the present measure (beyond that 
interest which belongs to any other of his 
Majesty’s subjects) and having at first 
looked upon this as, in some degree, a 
doubtful proposition, nevertheless every 
step which I have taken in the examina- 
tion of its merits, has led me to this con- 
clusion, that the course now proposed, 
namely, proceeding by Bill,-is right and 
just ; and that no other would be so effec- 
el the common end proposed by 
us all. 

In stating the general grounds of this 
opinion, it may be sufficient to say, that I 
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do-most cordially and entirely agree in the 
sentiments delivered 22 years ago, by a 
noble ‘and distinguished person then hold- 
ing'the-same office in this House, which I’ 
am ‘humbly endeavouring to discharge ; 
meaning however to reserve out of that 
declaration (and forthe reasons I have al- 
ready assigned) the expression of any 
opinion upon the expediency or inexpe- 
dieney of all or any of the specific limita- 
tions, either then or now brought forward ; 
it'appeariig to me, that whatever view be 
takewof that part of our proceedings, it 
does not touch the present argument. 
Subscribing therefore in general to those 
doctrines in favour of proceeding by Bill 
rather than by Address, it will only be ne- 
cessary’ for me now to select and state the 
cardinal: points, upon which, in my judg- 
‘meht, the whole argument hinges. 
Some principles there are, which have 
been assumed on all sides, throughou 
“© it is acknowledged by all (or nearly 
all) to be the right and duty of the two 
Houses’ of Parliament to fill the throne if 
' ¥acant; and also to supply any temporary 
defect im the personal exercise of | its 
Jt‘is also’ allowed on all hands, that if 
the throne be vacant, the true mode of 
proceeding is by Address; whether ‘we 
have enly to recegnize a dethroned or 
exiled King, as at the Restoration,—or to 
elect a new King, as at the memorable 
and glorious era of the Revolution :—and 
rightly so; because a King once upon his 
throne, holds an office which the Jaw has 
defined and the constitution acknowledges; 
and it is enough’ to command our obedi- 
ence it he be declared-King, whether be 
Be so'de jure or de facto. 
"Bat; if the throne be full, it appears to 
me that our proceedings must then be dif- 
ferent; because the case we have: then to 
provide for, is essentially different in fact. 
In the first’place, two Kings at a time 
‘we cannot have; and no other office of 
sovereigh ‘atthority exists by law, or is 
defined by law, ‘to which any known or 
definite’ powers would accrue, by our'de-— 
signation of any ‘individual whom we 
should appoint to hold it. The first thing, 
therefore, which we haye to do in such a 
‘case, is to'define what that office shall be 
which we think’ fit to establish; and to 
define it we must model it into somethin 
which is not the King ; whether we intend 
give it the largest powers, such as | 
given to Philip of Spain (for even he 


tite 
‘the law which gave him the government, 
was expressly made'to hold it, not as King, 
bat “ under the issue” of his marriages) 
I say, this. we must do, whether we mean 
to create a free Regency like that given 
to Philip of Spain, and to the Lords’ Jus. 
tices under the Succession Act, or whether: 
we reduce it to the Regency Councils pro. 
jected by the Acts of 1751 and 1765, 
Here then is the first radical difference 
in the state of our facts; and for such'a 
case, an Address is at least an inconvenient 
mode of providing a remedy, and more 
‘especially, if it is to be attended with an 
detailed specification of powers, or even of 
_regulations, 
In the .next place; when we shall 
have so defined the powers of the Re- 
gent as to suit the special case (be it of 
infancy, captivity, infirmity, or old age} 
we must not forget that we have also 
still a reigning monarch ; that we must 
‘provide in-all instances for his present 
| welfare ; and that in some, we must provide 
also for his future resumption of power. 

To the Regent indeed, whose office is 
defined, we may tender this office by Ad- 
dress, and receive his assent or dissent to 
our solicitation : but the Monarch whose 
absence or incapacity is to be supplied, 
cannot be a party to such contract; nor, if 
that were possible, would our allegiance per- 
mit him to be so without our participation. - 

Here then we have a second radical 
difference in the state of our facts ; and 
for this latter case, the proceeding by Ad- 
dress is clearly an inadequate remedy ; 
because it rests upon the assent of only 
one of the parties concerned, and neither 
provides for nor binds the other. 

And thus it is that we are by necessity 
brought to devise some other measure, 
by which both these ends may be obtain- 
ed conjointly, and by which (at the same 
tine that we make this transfer of power) ° 
we may with equal solemnity and security, 
enshrine the sacred person of the So- 
vereign, and install the Regent; some 
measure, simultaneous in its effect, and 
obligatory alike upon all the parties in- 
cluded in this momentous transaction, and 
also upon every part of the empire. - 

How then is such a measure to ‘be ac- 
complished ? ‘Fo me it appears that the 
necessary course of such a proceeding 
is plain and clear; namely, by acting 
during the sovereign’s incapacity (a! 


| nearly as the circumstances will allow) 


according to the same practice which must 


obtain if he were well; 
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The Great Seal is the organ of the 
King’s will in parliament : If this be 
dormant or lifeless, we must give it life 
and activity ;° avowing our own act 
boldly and openly to the nation, in whose 
name and for whose interest we are act- 
ing ; and let-us by the Great Seal make 
‘that to be law, which shall bind us and 
them, under a known sanction of autho- 
rity, which no liege subject: can contro- 
vert. 5 

If it be demanded of us, what concern 
have we with the Great Seal? The answer 
is, much concern every way. 

The Great Seal is not only the official 
seal of royalty, but itis the Great Seal of 
the Realm, the Great Seal of England 


heretofore, and now the Great Seal of the 


United Kingdom. 

In this all his Majesty’s subjects have 
for many purposes of justice, a strong in- 
terest; forthe protection of their civil 
rights ; and over this, the House of Com- 
mons, for a parliamentary purpose, that 
of completing its own representation (not 


even from necessity, but from high con- 


stitutional jealousy) does habitually exer- 
cise its commands, 

During the malady of Henry the 6th, 
and after his incapacity was declared, an 
act of parliament was passed, founded 
upon that very incapacity, and to which 
act it was of course impossible that the 
personal assent of the King could be had; 
and the Great Seal was putto the Duke of 
York’s commission as protector (as is spe- 
cially stated in the commission itself,) by 
virtue of that very act of parliament, and 
in the name of the King “ Per ipsum Re- 
gem, auctoritate Purliamenti.” 

The Restoration Parliament in 1660, 
acting upon like necessity, thought it also 
their duty, acknowledging the king and 
the kingly office, in his absence to lay 


' their hands upon the Great Seal, by ap- 


pointing the Earl of Manchester, under a 
joint vote of the two Houses, to be a com- 
missioner for its custody ; and. this was 


‘done for the purpose at least of controlling 
its use, till the king’s arrival, which was 


the whole extent of their necessity. 

And soitis, that we must now proceed 
conjointly with the Lords,;upon the like 
ground of necessity, although toa greater 
extent, and employ the name and seal 
of the Monarch, for the specific and cor- 
responding purpose of reviving the sus- 

nded functions of the monarchy. 

But here the hon. baronet who first 
opened this debate, contends against us, 


that our progress to the ultimate comple- 
tion of our measure, is nevertheless barred | 
by existing laws, which declare such a 
measure to be subsersive of the govern 
ment and constitution : and his insur- 
mountable objection is chiefly founded on 
the Statute 13 Car. II.—To this objection 
however, and al! the other statutes, which 
might be ranged under it, there is one 
general answer; namely, that they all 
suppose the case of an existing King in full 
possession of his faculties ; whereas the 
very foundation of our proceedings is the 
incapacity of the Sovereign. To require — 
that as indispensable, which is impossible, 
is therefore at once to come to the 
monstrous and mischievous conclusion, 
that the constitution and government of 
this country are now absolutely dis- 
solved. 

But then the right hon. gent. who spoke 
last alledges against us, That by thus 
using the Great Seal, all that we. have 
done is to employ a fiction, a fraud, and a 
forgery, unworthy of an enlightened age, 
and a great nation in its highest transac- 
tions. And if this charge were in my 
judgment true, I should agree, Sir, that 
such a measure ought wholly to be laid 
aside. But this I am satisfied is a hasty 
and inconsiderate expression, which will 
not stand the test of sober, examination. 
Let us take this step by step. 

In the first place, lt cannot be meant to 
charge this as an unpardonable fiction, so 
far as it consists in “one party. doing an 
act in the name of another?” for that 
would disprove the validity of ‘all dele- 
gated authority; from the highest exam- 
ple of the Regent himself, embracing all 
the most solemn acts of embassy and di- 
plomacy, and extending through all the 
ordinary transactions of civil life, down to 
the lowest notarial act done by procura- 
tion. 

But neither is there any ground for al- 
ledging th¥® this commission is an unjus- 
tifiable fiction, as if it ascribed an act of 
volition to the royal person whose name it 
bears, and as if it represented him to be 
still enjoying that free and full exercise of 
his mind, which we have already declared 
him not to possess. 

These instruments, when read and ex- 
amined, import no such thing; nor ought 
they sotodo. . 

We all know, that when the King acts 
in the complete possession of his royal 
functions, he must execute his office 
éither by individwal'and responsible ser- 
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vants, who must countersign his orders to 
give them validity, or that in special in- 
stances he must act by the advice and as- 
sent of his Privy Council ; and every com- 
_ mission for opening a parliament, from 
the era of the Revolution at least, recites 
' the King to act in it, by the advice aud 
assent of that council. 


But here, in the commission for open- 


ing the parliament, and also in this com- 
mission for the royal assent, the two 
Houses begin by striking out all these 
ordinary badges and proofs of his Majes- 
ty’s personal intervention, or of his acting 
in the ordinary course of his royal func- 
tions ; and they have declared these acts 
to be their volition, and not the personal 
volition of the King, by inserting their 
own names in the place of his Privy Coun- 
cil ; and avowing it to be an Act done by 
themselves, both as declared in the body 
of the instrument, and again at the foot 
of it, recording the assertion of their own 
authority in the very place, where, by 
ordinary forms, the King’s own signature 
should be recorded. ; 


No instruments therefore can be distin- 


guished by stronger marks of difference, 
er more forcibly exhibit the different 
sources of their respective authority. 

This may indeed be called, as it cer- 
soinly is, a strong act of power, and to be 
justified only by the necessity of the case. 
But such a transaction cannot be charac- 
terized as a fiction, fraud, or forgery, 
without an utter perversion of all the or- 
dinary uses of language. 

_ But let those who will not accept this 
answer as a satisfactory refutation of these 
_ charges, and who contend that these are 
such impediments and stops to our pro- 
ess as are and ought to be insuperable, 
_ Tet them see what must follow, if we were 
now to abandon this proceeding. For it 
is quite clear, that in such a case the Re- 
gent himself must resort within a week or 
a month at the farthest, to the same iden- 
tical authority, and to the same fiction, if 
it be such; or his government cannot be 
solid and durable. He must come to the 
two Houses for a confirmatory Statute, or 
he must endeavour to govern by force of 
our Address, which he will find to be un- 
availing for all practical ends of govern- 
‘ment. 

In the first place, if there is to be a Sta- 
tute, the commission for passing it cannot 
_ be in any other name than that of his Ma- 
jesty ; and for the use of that name, there 
can be no foundation but our advice and 
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assent : To that commission also there ean 
be no Sign Manual of the King; and what 
then becomes of the statute of 33 Henry 
8? And will the Regent’s own assent sa. 
tisfy the hon. baronet’s argument upon the 
letter of the statute 13 Car. 2. which re. 
quires that of the King himself? The . 
royal assent at least, whether it be given - 
by commission, or by the Regent in per. 
son, must then equally be given, in the 
name of him, whom you have already de. 
clared to be of having any 
lition whatever. ' 

In short, that must be done by the Re- 
gent, (with all the same objections, such 
as they are,) done also to establish his own ~ 
power by his own act, and done by him 
circuitously, which we are now prepared 
to do for him at once, and before-hand, 

But if there is to be no‘confirmatory sta- 
tute, and the Regent’s government is to rest 
wholly upon our Address, the Regent must 
still necessarily use the King’s name, with- 
out the King’s authority: and although the 
GreatSeal may be in his hand, and its acts 
unimpeachable, is it equally clear that the 
Privy Seal Officers will obey its mandate, 
or that every act of the Privy Seal will be 
equally unquestionable ? And moreover is 
it clear that the multitudinous acts of royal 
authority which pass only under the Sign 
Manual, for the grant and execution of all 
offices and authorities, civil, military, and 
ecclesiastical, will be acknowledged by 
those whose lives and fortunes may come 
under their operation ? Or rather, is it not 
manifest that they must and would be con- 
tested in every court of justice where liti- 
gation can enter ? 

To resort to our votes as the foundation 
of the power exercised by the Regent, it is 
true, would in such case be just and natu- . 
ral ; but we could only place in his hands 
our Mace, instead of a Sceptre. And why 
then should we expose the Regent’s dig- 
nity and the nation’s interests, to such a 
hazard, when by a Statute we can at once 
clothe his authority with an armour that 
will be impenetrable, and deliver into his 
hands a sword that will be irresistible ? 

The result of the whole is this; that in. 
every way of viewing this question, the 
yg e taken is not by Address, but 

y Bill. 

Ist. The Regency must be defined, 
whatever be the description of its ape 
and the Regent must be appointed by us.. 
2dly. Not the Regent alone, but the 
reigning monarch also must be provided 
for ; in all cases, as to his present welfare, 
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sumption of his power. 


OT 


and in most cases to assist him in the re- 
And 3dly, these 
ends sliould both be accomplished by oné 
and the same measure of equal solemnity 
as to both, of contemporaneous effect, and 
of universal obligation: all which can 
only be done by a statute: And for 
these reasons, I am now prepared to give 
my full and ready concurrence to the 
Resolution sent down to us by the Lords; 
with the clearest conviction that this 
proceeding is at once the most reveren- 
tial to the Sovereign, the most effectual for 
the Regent, and the most beneficial for the 
Empire. 

' Mr. Ponsonby felt the highest respect for 
the authority and talents of the right hon. 
gent. who had just addressed. the Com- 
mittee, but, in consequence of the allu- 
sions that had been made to what had fallen 
from himself, he conceived himself called 
upon to offer a few observations. It was 
extremely natural that the right hon. gent. 
holding the situation he filled with so 
much ability, now that the House had 
decided in favour of the proceeding under 
consideration, should be partial to it, and 

ive it his support. But whilst he felt the. 
Siebert respect for that right hon. gent. 
he should discuss his arguments with the 
‘most perfect freedom. The right hon. 
_ had mistaken altogether the drift of 

is argument, when he supposed that he 
applied the term fiction to the present 
part of the proceeding. He had never 
said that the fiction consisted in using the 
King’s name, as in this instance, but in 
parliament edopiing a proceeding,’ im- 
plying the consem of the King, after 
both Fhodeus had decided that he was in- 
capable of giving such consent. The 
tight hon. gent. had asked, if they were 


‘ to proceed by Address, ,how the authority 
_ of the Regent could be considered as 


known tothe country without an Act of 
Parliament to confirm it? Certainly it 
could not ; but all that Parliament had to 
do in the first instance, was to supply the 
deficiency in the royal authority, to make 
‘asubstitute for the incapable Sovereign, 
personally competent to give the Royal 
assent tothe Act. This was the course 

ursued at the Revolution. The fiction 

e complained of was not in the wording 
of the Commission, but that the instru- 
ment implied a consent which parlia- 
ment had declared the King incapable of 
giving. But the right hon. gent. had 
asked, whether they could be sure, that if 


dhe Regent were to be appointed by Ad- 
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| dress, his authority would be recognised 
rand submitted to by the country ? The 
right hon. gent. however, must recollect 
that nobody had ever said that it would, 
unless confirmed by an Act of legislation. 
Every man must know, that if the Regent 
should give the royal assent to such an 
Act, it would be binding upon the whole 
nation. He knew not what latent virtue 
might reside in the form or metal of the 
Great Seal, that could give to this pro- 
ceeding a higher claim to authority than 
the course by Address ; but the argument, 
if worth any thing, would revert upon’ 
those who used it. Might it not with 
equal force be asked, how they could be 
sure that this course of proceeding would 
be submitted to by the nation, or recog- 
nised in the courts of justice? It was the . 
assuming the King’s consent, when it was 
known that he was incapable of consent- 
ing, that constituted the fiction, the fraud, 
and the usurpation of the royal authority 
in this case ; whereas the proceeding by 
Address pointed a plain and simple plan 
of attaining their object—a course con- 
genial to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion, and conformable to the uniform 
practice of parliament in the best of times. 
The course of proceeding, whether by Bill 
or by Address, was to be justified by the 
necessity of the case; but in both cases | 
requiring to be confirmed by an Act of the 
two Houses of Parliament. The whole 
question then was, whether it would be 
better to proceed by Address, according 
to the precedent of the Revolution, or by 
Bill as in the present proceeding. He 
had thought it necessary to say thus much 
as the right hon. gent. had addressed so 
much of his speech to what had fallen from 
him: he did not mean to extend the debate’ 
to any length, and should therefore con- 
tent himself with repeating his solemn 
protest against the whole proceeding. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer felt it un- 
necessary, after the able and argumen- 
tative speech of his right hon. friend near — 
him, to attempt to add an thing to what 
had been so forcibly urged by him. After 
that speech, he thought it impossible to 
throw any additional light upon the sub- 
ject ; but he roust remind the Committee, 
that no part of that constitutional and able 
argument was to be ascribed to a predi- 
lection for the proceedings sanctioned by 
that House in consequence of the situation 
so ably filled by his right hon. friend. If 
his right hon. friend had delivered his 


opinion to the Committee without argu- 
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ment, there might be room for such a 
supposition ; but when they found him 
stating his opinion upon the fullest deli- 
beration, and supporting it with argu- 
ments not only conclusive in ‘themselves, 
but which had actually refuted all the 
arguments on the other side, it was not 
just to impute this opinion to any par- 
tiality for the proceedings of that House. 
—Having said thus much in vindication 
of his right hon. friend’s argument, he 
should proceed to reply to an observation 
of the right hon. gent. opposite, when he 
charged his right hon. friend with having 
misunderstood him, as to his application 
of the harsh terms, fraud and fraudulent 
fiction, to the proceeding before the Com- 
mittee. Upon this point he must remark, 
that towards the close of his speech the 
right hon. gent. had admitied, that the 
proceeding by Address would not be 
complete without being confirmed by an 
Act of Legislation. If that were the case, 
then he must contend, that all the objec- 
tions to the proceeding by Bill would ap- 
ply with more force in several respects, 
and with equal force in every other in- 
stance, to the proceeding by Address. 
They would haye the same use of the 
King’sname without the King’s authority, 
and the same assumption of his volition 
without his being capable of expressing 
his will. The right hon. gent. had 
adverted to the case of the Revolution, 
but he seemed to forget that the state of 
the facts was wholly different. Did 
the right hon, gent. mean to say that 
the Regent, by Address, was to give 
the royal assent in his own name? 
If not, whether they were to proceed by 
Bill, or by Address, then the royal assent 
would be to be given to the Bill establish- 
ing the Regent’s authority in the King’s 
name. If the Regent could not give the 
Royal assent but by the authority of par- 
liament, why might not Parliament at 
once give authority to the commissioners 
in this commission named to signify such 
assent ? The objection would apply 
equally, or with more force to the mode 
of proceeding by Address ; and this was 
the great answer to all the arguments 
which had been advanced on the other 
side. He trusted confidently that they 
would have the universal concurrence of 
the nation in this proceeding—that all 
elasses of their fellow subjects would feel, 
that in providing for the deficiency in the 
executive, re had adhered as clossely 
as possible tothe forms of Parliament and 
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the principles of the constitution. It was 
their bounden duty, with a view.to this, 


object, to resort to the authority of the 
Great Seal in the earliest possible stage of 
the proceeding, in order to clothe it with 
the authority of Jaw, and give to its pro. 
visions the effect of legislative sanction, 
The courts of law would be bound }; 
the Great Seal, and an act such as that, to 
which, by this commission, the royal ag. 
sent was to be given, when certified to 
them under the Great Seal, would be 
equally binding and imperative upon the 
Judges, as upon every other class of the 
subjects of this realm. 
Mr. Ponsonby, in explanation, stated, in 
order to correct the misunderstanding of 
the right hon. gent., that what he had said, 
was, that they should in this instance fol. 
low the precedent at the Revolution, by 
putting, by Address, into the place of the 


third branch of the legislature, a person, — 


who might have the power to assent or 
dissent—to exercise volition or nolition— 
as to any acts which might pass the two 
other branches of the legislature. In the 
present proceeding they proposed to give 
the royal assent toa measure, when the 
sovereign was incapable of expressing as- 
sent or dissent to it; and this was what 
he considered the fiction and the fraud, 
The rational mode of proceeding would 
be, first, to provide the substitute for the 
King, to express the King’s will; and 
then, when the three branches were en- 
tire, to proceed to legislate. As to the 
apprehension that the proceeding by Ad- 
dress would not be assented to by the pub- 
lic or the courts of law, the same objection 
might be made to the present proceeding. 
_ The Chancellor of the Exchequer felt sorry 
that he should have misunderstood the 
right hon. gent. but now that he had ex- 
plained what he meant, he must say, that 
in whatever way he took the right hon. 
gent.’s statement, it would be equally open 
to his argument: for, if the Regent were 
to be appointed, how could he know what 
powers he was to have till they should be 
defined by act of parliament? and as he 
could not give the royal assent to such 
act in his own but in the King’s name, it 


would come to the same thing in the end ~ 


as the giving the royal assent without the 
consent of the: King in person. In that 
case the King’s assent would be to be sig- 
nified by the Regent without his autho- 
thority ; whereas in this case, parliament, 
upon its own authority, was to provide for 
giving the roval ascent to the Bill, 
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Lord Porchester observed, in answer to 
thé question, how the Regent, if appointed 
by address, could know what powers he 
was to have, that the address invited him 
totake upon himself the whole administra- 
tion of the government, and that it was 
fot to be supposed that the Regent was the 
only man in the kingdom who was ignorant 
of what the powers of the executive were. | 
What he and his friends contended for was, 
that before they should proceed to legis- 
Yate they should provide a constitutional 
substitute for the King, who should be ca- 
pable of supplying his defective volition. 

t this commission would not supply 
that royal volition, because the conimis- 
sioners would only be authorised to signify 


assent without the power of dissenting. 


The duty of the parliament was to pro- 
vide a person having the power of assent 
and dissent to represent the royal will, 
and not to attempt to give validity to their 
own act by their own volition. If the 

should proceed by address, they would, 
inthe first instance, supply the defect in 
the executive ; but if they should proceed 
to legislate without the third branch com- 
plete, in fact or by substitution, there was 
no knowing where the business may end. 
This was the great and strong argument 


| . against the ‘proceeding, that upon such 


a precedent, a future parliament might 
found the subversion of the monarchy; 
and the overthrow of the constitution. 
With respect to the use of the Great Seal, 
he.must remind the Committee, that the 
pafliament of Charles 1, which overturned 
the monarchical constitution, had the pos- 
session of the Great Seal for a year and 
a halfin the beginning of the civil war, 
and yet had never had the ete se or 
the folly to use it. Uponall these grounds 
he should protest against the whole pro- 
ceeding. 
Mr. Adam did not wish to prolong this 
discussion, but could not avoid expressing 
is concurrence in the sentiments deliver- 
ed by the noble lord who had: just sat 
down. ‘lhis was an act of the two Houses, 


. without the necessary assent of the third 


authority, given on the responsibility of 
its advisers, and was therefore deficient in 
form, constitution, and character. . Had 
they proceeded by Address, they would 
have created a representative of the Royal 
Authority, who would exercise his own 
volition, and not that of the person whom 
he represented. The former mode was 
analogous with all precedents, and with 
the spirit of the Constitution; the latter | 
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was diametrically hostile to all. With,ré- 
spect to what had fallen from a right hon- 
‘gent. (the Speaker) on the precedent of 
the Revolution, he begged leave to say, 
that in all that was done at that time, the 
different parties concerned had it in their 
intention as_much to legislate for a Re- 
gency, as for the bestowing of Kingi 
powers, and Address was the only m 
proposed in either case. That precedent’ 
was, therefore, completely in point, and 
bore him and those of the same .opi- 
nion out in their arguments in favour of 
the line recommended by them. ahr 

Mr. Sheridan, after what had beensaid 
this night, felt it impossible to give a 
silent vote on the occasion. They had 
heard at some length from the right hon. 
gent. who filled the Chair of the House 
with so much credit and honour to, him- 
self, a statement of his sentiments in fa- 
vour of the proceedings of the House, de- 
livered with all that candour and temper 
which was peculiar to him ; and he must 
do that right hon. gent. the justice to say, 
that he Copdidcted what he had said, as 
the best that could be said, and all that 
could be said in favour of the present pro- 
position.—The right hon. gent. found 
great fault with those who would not in 
the commencement of the proceedings 
allow this House to be a House of Com- 
mons. He woulil say that they were de- 
ficient in‘all the requisites of a House of 
Commons; they had no committee of 
privileges for instance; and-nurnberless 
other requisites were wanting to constitute 
them a House of Commons. It would 
have been gratifying had the right hon. 
gent. condescended to inform: the members 
a little more minutely than he had done, 
what the circumstances were in which a 
House of Commons differed from,a Con- 
vention.—The right hon. gent. alluded to 
a speech of his predecessor in that, Chair, 
which was made in his recollection, < 
perhaps in the recollection of a few other 
members of that House. He hadno doubt 
but that lord Grenville delivered his sen- 
timents most conscientiously on that oc- 
casion, but he should Sach thought 
that it was beneath the character of that 
right hon. gent, who was so capable of 
reasoning himself, and of giving reasons 
for his sentiments, to refer m the manner 
he had done to what any of his predeces- 
“sors inthe Chair might have said. is 
was so like the conduct of the subalterns 
in office on the other side of the. House, 
that he could have wished the right hon. 
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gent. had not adopted it. -The mis- 
take, he contended, that ran through all 
the arguments which had been urged in 
favour of the proposition now before them, 
was, that they were perpetually mistaking 
the person and the office. This was a 
fundamental error which run through all 
their arguments.—It had been said that 
‘the statate of Charles 2. had no applica- 

tion to the present case. But he contend- 
_ ed that it applied exactly to the present 
case. That statute declared expressly, 
‘that it was high treason to make a law 
‘without the consent of the King; and if 
they were parties tosuch a measure, they 
were guilty of misprision of treason. He 
would sincerely advise those who had car- 
ried through the present measure to se- 
‘cure themselves afterwards by an Act of 
Indemnity for their gross violation of the 
law of the land.—He should have thought 
that the right hon. the Speaker would have 
wished to keep the functions of the three 
estates of the realm as separate and dis- 
tinct as possible ; and as he was sure that 
he would never have given his consent 
‘that the Crown should encroach on the 
_ Tights'of the people, that in the same man- 
ner he would endeavour to prevent par- 
liament from encroaching on the rights of 
the Crown. He, for his part, had no he- 
sitation in stating, that the House, when 


they forgot their duty by encroaching on 


the prerogatives of the Crown, forfeited 
their title to be considered as the repre- 
sentatives of the people.—With respect to 
the precedent of 1788 and 1789, on which 
so muchstress had been laid, there were 
‘many gentlemen on the other side who 
thought it impossible to carry the imita- 
tion of ittoo far. He observed some of 
‘those gentlemen so enthusiastic in their ad- 
miration of that measure, so lavish in their 
terms of commendation, and so scrupulous 
‘in adhering to it in every particular, that, 
the was afraid if the proceedings of the 
present ‘period did not in every respect 
_ resemble those in 1789, they might doubt 
their validity ; and as a Speaker of this 
House died during the former period, they 
might think that the death of our present 
Speaker was, in like manner, necessary at 
present. But when he saw the right hon. 
‘gent, in sych plump condition, and en- 
joying to all appearance an excellent 
state of health, he thought that they were 
long likely to enjoy the benefit of his. 
wisdom and abilities, and need hardly be 
alarmed on his account. Those gentlemen 
would therefore, in all likelihood, be de- 
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prived of that part of the coincidence .of 
the present measure with their favourite 
precedent of 1788, sae 
The question was then put and carried, 
The House resumed, and Mr. Lushington 
brought up the Report of the Committee, 
and the Resolution was read and agreed to, 
Sir. T. Turton then moved a long Amend. 
ment, taking away the whole of the.words 
of the original motion after the word 
“that”? and supplying a. declaration, 
«That the two ais in directing the, 
Great Seal to be used as proposed, were 
guilty of an assumption of the Royal Pre. 
rogative, in direct opposition to the statute 
law, which declares there can be no legis. 
lation without the King. That while such 
an act was wholly unprecedented, it was 
in itself at variance with the Resolutions 
previously come to by the states of the 
realm, and went to establish a most. dan- 
gerous precedent. That such proceed- 
ings were wholly unnecessary and might 
easily have been avoided, and might even 
now, as it was not yet too late to proceed 
by Address, which would obviate the evils 
complained of.” , 
The Amendment was put and nega- 
tived; after which, a Message was order- 
ed tobe sent to the Lords, to desire a Con- 
ference on the subject matter of the Con- | 
ference held yesterday. 


_ HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, February 5. 

[Tut Recency Bit passep.] A Mes- 
sage was received from the Commons de- 
siring a Conference on the subject matter 
of the last Conference, which was agreed 
to.—Mr. Quarme, the Deputy Usher of 
the Black Rod, came to the bar, and an- | 
nounced that the Commons were ready 
for the Conference in the Painted Cham- 
ber.—The Lords appointed to manage the 
Conference, namely, the Lord President 
(earl Camden), the Lord Privy Seal (ead 
of Westmorland,) the Lord Steward of the 
Household (earl of Aylesford), earl Graham 
(duke of Montrose), the earl of Liverpool, 
the Bishop of Salisbury, marquis Welles- 
ley, lord Walsingham, and lord Kenyon, 
went. forth.—On their return soon after- 
wards, earl Camden reported the commu- 
nication by the Commons of their agree- 
ment to the Resolution: of Saturday last, 
filling up the blank with the words “ and 
Commons.”—The Lord Chancellor put 
the question to adjourn. during pleasure, 
which svas agreed to. —Hislordship shortly 
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afterwards re-entered the House in his 
robes, and said from the Woolsack, « My 
lords, a Commission has issued under the 
Great Seal, for giving the Royal Assent to 


an Act which has passed both Houses of 


Parliament.”? The archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council (earl Camden), the 
Lord Privy Seal (earl of Westmoreland) 
and the Duke of Montrose, took their seats 
as Commissioners, for giving the Royal 
Assent to the Regency Bill. Mr. Quarme 
the Deputy Usher of the Black Rod was 
sent to desire the attendance of the Com- 
mons. Shortly afterwards the Speaker 
and a great number of Members of the 
House of Commons came to the bar. 

The Lord Chancellor said, My Lords and 
Gentlemen of the House of Commons, in- 
asmuch as for certain causes, his Majesty 
cannot conveniently be present here this 
day, a Commission has issued under the 
Great Seal, to us and other Lords directed 
[reciting the Letters Patent, of the |5th of 
January,] for opening and holding this 
present Parliament, and the passing of an 
Act agreed upon by both Houses, and no- 
tifying the Royal Assent to the said Act, 
which Commission you will now hear read.” 
—The Commission having been read, 

The Lord Chancellor said, “ Mv Lords 
and Gentlemen—in obedience to the com- 
mands, and by virtue of the powers and 
authority to us given by the said Com- 
missions, one of which you have now 
heard read, we'do declare and notify his 
Majesty’s Royal Assent to the Act in the 
said Commission mentioned, and the clerks 
are required to pass the same in the usual 
form and words.” 

Mr. Rashleigh, the Deputy Clerk of the 
Crown, then read the title of the Act, and 
Mr. Cowper, the Clerk Assistant of the 
Parliaments, passed the Act in the usual 
words, viz. Le Roi le veut.” 

‘The Commons withdrew from the bar, 
Lords Commissioners quitted their 
nch. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 5. 


Mr, — informed the House, that 
the Lords had agreed to hold the Con- 
ference requested by the Commons, in the 
Painted Chamber, immediately.—On the 
motion of Mr, R. Dundas it was ordered, 
that the Lords should be informed that 
the Commons had consented to their Re- 


‘solution, and filled up the Blank with the 
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words “ and Commons.”—The managers 
of the last Conference, with the addition of 
the Lord Advocate of Scotland and Sir 
J. Nicholls, were ordered to manage the 
Conference then to be held. On the re~ 
turn of the persons appointed to hold the 
Conference, Mr. R. Dundas informed 
the House, that the Conference had been 
held, and the assent of the Commons to the 
Resolution communicated, in obedience to 
the order of the. House. 

The Deputy Usher of the Black Rod 
summoned the House to the House of 
Peers, to hear the Royal Assent to the 
Regency Bill. The Speaker on his re- 
turn reported, that the House, at the de- 
sire ofthe Lords, authorized by virtue of 
his Majesty’s Commission, had been at 
the House of Peers, where a Commission 
under the Great Seal was read, giving, de- 
claring, and notifying, the Royal Assent to” 
the Bill therein mentioned ; and that the 
Lords thereby authorized had declared 
the Royal Assent to the said Bill. 


(Tue Recency Birt as passep.] The 
following is a copy of the Regency Bill 
as it passed the two Houses: 


An Act to provide for the Administration 
of the Royal Authority, and for the 
Care of His Majesty’s Royal. Person, 
during the Continuance of his Ma- 
jesty’s Illness ; and for the Resumption; 
of the Exercise of the Royal Authority, 
by His Majesty. . - i 

WHEREAS by reason of the severe In- 

disposition with which it hath pleased 

God to afflict the King’s most excellent 

Majesty, ‘the personal exercise of the 

Royal Authority by his Majesty is for the’ 

present so far interrupted, that it becomes 

necessary to make provision for assisting 
his Majesty in the administration and ex- 
ercise of the Royal Authority, and also. 
for the Care of his Royal Person during 
the continuance of. his Majesty’s Indispo- 
sition, and for the Resumption of the ex- 
ercise of the Royal Authority by his Ma- 
jesty ; Be it therefore enacted by the 

King’s most excellent Majesty, by and 

with the advice and consent of the Lords 

Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in 

this present Parliament assembled, and 

by the authority of the same, That. his 

Royal Highness George Augustus Frede- 

rick Prince of Wales shall have full Power 

and Authority, in the name and on the— 
behalf of his Majesty, and under the 

Stile and Title of “ Regent of the United 
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Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland,” 
be exercise and administer the Royal 
ower and Authority tothe Crown of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland belonging, and to use, execute, 
and perform all. authorities, prerogatives, 
sts of government and administration of 
the same, which lawfully belong to the 
ing of the said United Kingdom to use, 
xecute,,.and perform; subject, to such 
imitations, Exceptions, Regulations, and 
Restrictions, ag, are herein-after specified 
nd contained ; and all.and every act and 
acts which shall be done by the said Re- 
gent the name and on the behalf of 
Majesty, by virtue and in pursuance 
of this Act, and according. to the powers 
ud authorities. hereby vested in him, 
shall have the same force and effect to all 
intents, _ purposes as the like acts 
would have, if done by his. Majesty him- 
_ self, and shall to all intents and purposes 
be full. and sufficient warrant to all per- 
sons acting under the authority thereof ; 
and all persons shall yield obedience 
eyeto, and carry the same into effect, in 
the. same manner.and for the same. pur- 
poses as the same, persons ought to yield 
obedience to and carry into effect the like 
aets done by ‘his Majesty himself; any 
law, course of office, or other matter. or 
thing to the contrary notwithstanding. 

- Ik And be it further enacted, That as 
toall authorities given and appointments 
made in the name and ‘in the behalf of his 
Majesty, and all other acts, matters, and 
things usually done under the authority 

the Royal Sign, Manual, the Signature 
of the Regent, in the form, following, that 
is, to say, ‘George P._R.” or in. cases 
where the. Royal Signature. has. usually 
affixed in. initials.only, then in,the 
orm G.P. R.,” shall. be as valid and 
effectual, and have, the same force and 
eflect as,his. Majesty’s Royal Sign Manual, 
and, shall, be. deemed to. pete alk 
intents an Majesty’s Roya 
Manvel and be ebeyed.assuch. 

Amd. he it further enacted, That. 
when. his Majesty shall, by. the blessing of 
God, be :restared)to such a,state of, health, 
agto, be. gapable of, resuming, the personal. 
exercise, of bis Royal Authority, and shall 


have declared. his, Royal Will,and. Plea-, 


theveupon, as, hereinrafter provided, 
land every. the powers and, authorities, 
given: by this, Act, for the exercise, and, 
administration, of, his, Royal. Power. and. 
Authority, or for the. using, executing, 


performing. the Apthoxities,, Rreroga- | 


tives, Acts of Government, and Adminis, 
tration of the same, which belong to the 
King ef the United Kingdom of Greag. 
Britain and Iveland to use, execute, and — 

erform, or for the care of his Majesty’s _ 
Royal Person, shall cease and detetmine ; 
and no act, matter, or thing, which, under 
this Act, and previous to such declaration 
might be done in the administration of his 
Majesty’s Royal Power and Authority, or 
in the using, exercising, or performi 
-any such Authorities, Prerogatives, Acts 
‘of Government, or Administration as afore. 
said, or in the care of his Majesty’s Royal 
Person, by virtue and in pursuance of this 
Act, shall, if done after such declaration 
of his Majesty’s Royal Will and, Pleasure, 
be thenceforth valid or effectual. 

IV. Provided always, and be it further — 
enacted, That all persons holding any. 
Offices or Places, or Pensions, during his 
Majesty’s. Pleasure, at ‘the time of such 
declaration, .under any appointment. or 
authority of the Regent, or her Majesty, © 
‘under the provisions of this Act, shall con+ 
tinue to hold the same, and to. use, exer- 
cise, and enjoy all the powers, authorities, 
privileges, and. emoluments thereof, not. 
withstanding such declaration of the re. 
sumption of the Royal Authority by his 
Majesty, unless. and until his Majesty 
shall declare his Royal Will and, Pleasure 
to the. contrary; and all Orders, Acts of 
Government, or Administration of his Ma- 
jesty’s Royal Authority, made, issued, or 
done by the said Regent, before. such de- 
claration, shall be and remain in fujl forge 
and effect, until the same. shall. be coun- 
termanded by his Majesty. 4 

V. Provided also, and be it further . 
enacted, That no Acts of Regal Power ;— 
Prerogative, Government, or Administra 
tion of Government, of what kind or na¢ 
ture soever, which might lawfully be. done 
or executed by the King’s most. excellent 
Majesty, personally exercising his Royal — 
Authority, shall, during the continuance 
of the Regency by this Act established, be 
valid and effectual, unless done and exe- 
cuted in the name and on the behalf of 
his Majesty, by the Authority of the said 
‘Regent, according to the provisions of 
this Act, aud subject to, the Limitations, 
Exceptions, Regulations, and, Restrictions 
herein-after.contained, 

. VI, And, be it further enacted, Thatthe . 
‘said, Regent, before he shall act or enter: 
upon bis said. Office, of Regent, shalh take: 
‘the following Oaths. : yo 


promise and sweary. That 
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«Iwill be faithful and bear trae allegiance 
«to his Majesty King, George. 
So, help: me. Gop., 
_(1.de solemnly promise and swear, That 
«] will truly, and faithfully execute. the 
« Offee of Regent of the, United Kingdom 
‘ of Great, Britain and Ireland, accordimg to 
«an Act.of Parliament passed in the 51st 
«year of the reign of his Majesty King 
« George the Third, intituled, An Act [here 
‘insert the title of this. Act.;], and than 
will administer, aecording to law, the 
‘power and authority vested in me-by vir- 
‘ we of the said, Act and that I will inal) 
‘things, to the utmost of my power and: 
‘ ability, consult, and; maintain the safety, 
‘honour, and dignity of his Majesty and 
‘the welfare of his people, 

‘ Ido faithfully promise and,swear, That 
¢I shall inviolably maintain, and. presenve 
‘ the Settlement of the true Protestant Re- 
*ligion, with the Government, Worship, 
‘Discipline, Rights, and Privileges of the 
Church of Scotiand,.as established by the: 
‘Laws made there in prosecution of the 
“Claim of Right, and: particulanly: by an 
“Act, intituled, “ An Act fersecuning the: 


«Protestant Religion,. and: Presbyterian: 
‘Church Government,” and by the Acts. 


‘passed ifthe Parliament of beth King-. 
« doms, for Union ef the Two: Kingdoms. 


«So help: me Gop.”’ 
Which Oaths shall, be taken before his 
Majesty’s most honourable Privy Coun- 
cil; who are hereby required and em- 


powered to administer the same, and to. 
enter the same in the Books of the said } 
Privy Council. 
VIL And be it further enacted, That. 


the said! Regent: shall, at the time of his 
taking such Oaths.as aforesaid and before 


the members of the Privy Council admi- | 


nistering the same, make, subscribe, and 
audibly repeat the Declaration mentioned 
in an. Act made in the 30th year of King 
Charles the Second, intituled; « An Act 
‘for the more effectual preserving the 
‘ King’s Person. and Government, by dis- 
‘abling Papists from sitting in either 
‘ House of Parliament ;’ and: shall produce 
a Certificate of: his having received the 


_ Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in any of 


the royal chapels, signed by the person 
administering the same ; which Certificate 
shall be sutticient evidence of the said 
Regent’s. having received:the Sacrament ; 
and such Declaration and Certificate shall 
respectively be registered im the Books of 
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VIEL. Provided always, and be it en- 
acted, That until aften the ist day of 
February, 1812, if Parliament shall. be 
them assembled, and shall have been sit- - 
ting for six weeks immediately previous 
to. the said ist day of February 1612; or if 
Parliament shall be then assembled, but 
shall net have. been so sitting for. six 
weeks, then until the expiration of six 
weeks after Parliament shall have been so 
assembled and been sitting ; or if Parlia- 
ment shall not then be assembled, then 
until the expiration of six weeks alter 
Parliament.shall have been assembled and 
sitting, next after the said 1st day of Fe- 
bruary 1812, the Regent shall not have 
or exercise any power or authority to 
grant, in the name and on the behalf of 
his Majesty, any Rank, Title, or Dignity 
of the Peerage, by Letters Patent, Writ 
of Summons, or any other manner what- 
ever, or to summon any person to the 
House of Lords, by any Title to whieh 
such person shall be thé Heir Apparent, 
or to determine the Abeyance of any 
Rank, Title or Dignity of Peerage, which 
now is or hereafter shall be in Abeyance, 
in favour of any of the Coheirs:thereof, by 
Writ. of Summens: or otherwise. 

LX. Provided also, and be it further 
enacted, That the said Regent shal] not, 
until after the said tstday of February 
1812, or the expiration of such six weeks 
as aforesaid, have power or authority to — 
‘grant, in: themame or-on the behalf of his 
Majesty, any Office or Employment what- 
ever, in Reversion, or to grant for an 
longer term tham during bis Majesty’s 
Pleasure, any Office, Employment, Salary, 
or Pension. whatever, except such offices 
and Employments in. Possession for the 
‘term of the natural life, or during the 
good behaviour of the grantee or grantees 
thereof respectively, as by law must be 
so granted: Provided always, that no- 
thing herein contained, shall: in any man- 
ner affect or extend to prevent or restrain 
the granting of any Pensions under the 
provisions. of an Act passed. in the 39th 
year of the reign of his present Majesty, 
intituled, ‘An Act for the Augmentation 
«of the Salaries of the Judges of the 
Courts in Westminster Hall, and: also-of 
‘the Lords of Session, Lords Commis- 
‘ sioners.of Justiciary, and Barons of Ex- 
chequer in Scotland ; and for enabling 
Majesvy to grant Annuities to per- 
“sons in certain. Offices in the said 
© Courts of Westminster: Hail; on their 


«resignation of their respective Offices-;” 
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and of another Act passed in the 48th 
year of the reign of his present Majesty, 
intituled, ‘ An Act for enabling his Ma- 
*jesty to grant Annuities to the Judges of 
‘the Courts of Session, Justiciary, and 
* Exchequer in Scotland, upon the resig- 
nation of their offices ;’? and of another 
Act, passed in Ireland, in the 40th year 
of the reign of his present Majesty, inti: 
tuled, ‘ An Act to enable his Majesty to 
* grant Annuities to the Lord High Chan- 
‘ cellor, and to the Judges of the Court of 
‘King’s Bench, Master of the Rolls, 
* Judges of the Courts of Common Pleas 
‘and Exchequer, Judge or Commissary 
‘ of the Court of Prerogative,the Judge 
‘of the Court of Admiralty, the Chair- 
‘man of the Quarter Sessions of the 
‘County of Dublin, and Assistant Barris- 
‘ ters of the several other Counties, on the 
‘resignation of their respective Offices ;’ 
and to amend an Act passed in the 36th 
year of his present Majesty, intituled, 
‘An Act for encreasing the Salaries of 
‘ the Chief and other Judges of the Courts 
‘of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, 
‘and of the Chief Baron and other Barons 
‘ of the Courtof Exchequer in this King- 
‘dom; or to prevent or restrain the 
ting of any pensions out of the reve- 
nues of the British territories in the East 
Indies, under the provisions of any Act or 
Acts of Parliament now jin force, to such 
persons as may have held the office of 
Chief Justice or other Judge in. the Su- 
me Courts of Judicature at Fort Wil- 
_ liam in Bengal and at Madras, and the 
Office of Recorder of Bombay, 
_ X. Provided also, and be it further en- 
acted, That nothing in this Act contained 
shall in any manner affect or extend to 
revent or restrain the granting of any 
ensions under the provisions of an Act 
passed in the 41st year of the reign of his 
present Majesty, intituled, ‘An Act. for 
«the better regulation of his Majesty’s 
«Prize Courts in the West. Indies and 
« America, and for giving amore speedy 
«and effectual execution to the Decrees of 
‘the Lords Commissioners of Appeals,’ 
and of another_Act passed in the 43d year 
of his present Majesty, intituled, ‘An Act 
‘for the encouragement of Seamen, and 
‘ for the better and more effectual man- 
‘ ning his Majesty’s Navy ; for regulating 
‘the payment of Prize Money, and for 
‘ making provision for the Salaries of the: 
* Judges of the Vice Admiralty Courts in 
« the Island of Malta, and in the Bermudas, 
‘and Bahama Islands ;’ and also.‘of an- 
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other ‘Act passed in the 45th-year of his 
present Majesty, intituled, « An Act/for 
‘the encouragement of Seamen, and for 
‘the better and more effectually man- 
‘ ning of his Majesty’s Navy.’ ha 
XI. And be it enacted, that nothing in 
this Act contained shallextend or be con- 
strued to extend to empower the said: Re. 
ent, in the name and on the behalf of his 
ajesty, to give the Royal Assent to 
Bill or Bills in Parliament for repealing,. 


‘changing or in any respect varying the - 


Order and Course ef Succession to the 
Crown of this Realm, as the same stands 
now established by an Act passed in the 
12th year of the reign of King William © 
the Third, intituled, ‘ An Act for the fur- 


ther Limitation of the Crown, and better 


* securing the Rights and Liberties of the 
‘ Subject ;? or to any Act for repealing or 
altering the Act madein the 13th year of 
the reign of King Charles the Second, in- 
tituled, «An Act for the Uniformity of 
‘Public Prayers and Administration of 
‘ Sacraments, and other Rites and Cere. 
‘monies, and for establishing the Form 
‘ of making, ordaining, and consecrating 
‘ Bishops, Priests, and Deacons in the 
‘ Church of England :’ or the Act of the 
5th year of the reign of Queen Anne, 
made in Scotland, intituled,‘ Ah. Act for 
‘securing Protestant Religion and’ 
‘ Presbyterian Church Government.’ - 
. XII. Provided also, and be it enacted, 
That if his said Royal Highness George 
Augustus Frederick Prince of Wales shall 
not continue to be resident in. the United . 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or 


shall at any time marry a Papist, then and. 


in either of such cases, all the powers and 
authorities vested in his said Royal High- 
ness by this Act, shall cease and determine. 

XIII. And whereas it is expedient that 


the Care of his .Majesty’s Royal Person 


should be. committed to. the Queen’s most 
excellent Majesty, together with - the sole’ 
direction of such portion of his Majesty’s 
Household as shall. be deemed requisite’ 
and suitable for the due attendance on his’ 
Majesty’s Sacred Person, and the main- 
tenance of his Royal Dignity ; Be it there-’ 
fore enacted, That the Care of his Ma- 
jesty’s Royal Person, and the . disposing, 
ordering and managing of all matters and. 


things relating thereto, shall be, and the’ 


same are hereby vested in the Queen’s 


most excellent Majesty, during the conti-. 


nuance of his Majesty’s Indisposition ;: 
and that the sole direction of. his Majesty’s: 


‘Hougehold, except the Lord Chamberlain’ 
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of his Majesty’s Household, the Captain 
of the Yeomen of his Majesty’s Guard, 
and the Captain of the Honourable Band 
of Gentlemen Pensioners, shall bé and is 
hereby vested in. her Majesty ; and her 
said Majesty shall have the full and sole 
power and authority, by any Instrument 
or instruments in writing signed and seal- 
ed by her Majesty, to nominate and ap- 
point, in case of any vacancies arising by 
resignation or death, all the Officers and- 
Persons belonging to his Majesty’s House- 
hold, in the respective departments there- 
of, whose appointment, nomination, or re- 
moval have heretofore been made by his 
Majesty ; except the Lord Chamberlainof 
his Majesty’s Household, and the Gentle- 
menand Grooms of his Majesty’s Bedcham- 
ber, his Majesty’s Equerries, the Captain of 
the Yeomen of his Majesty’s Guard, and the 
Captain of the honourable Band of Gen- 
_tlemen Pensioners; and the nomination 
and appointment by her Majesty, in man- 
ner and form aforesaid, shall be valid and 
effectual to all intents and purposes as if 
the same had been made or done by his 
. Majesty in the accustomed manner ; and 
the several persons so appointed shall be 
entitled to the like precedence, privileges, 
salaries, wages, profits, and all other 
emoluments, as the several persons now 
holding and enjoying the same offices are 
respectively entitled to: Provided always, 
That the power and authority given by 
this Act to her Majesty to nominate and 
appoint.such persons of. his Majesty’s 
Household as are not herein before ex- 
cepted, shall continue in force until the 
said Ist day of February, or the expifa- 
tion of such six weeks as aforesaid, and 
no longer: Provided also, That her said 
‘Majesty shall not have any power or .au- 
thority to remove any officer in any de- 
partment of his Majesty’s Household, by 
this Act made subject to the nomination 
_ or appointment of her Majesty, who shall 
have been nominated and appointed by 
his Majesty: Provided also, That until 
the expiration of such period as aforesaid, 
' No appointment shall be made to the Of- 
fice A Lord Chamberlain of his Majesty’s 
Household, now vacant, but that all the 
duties of the said Office shall be performed 
by the Vice Chamberlain; and that dur- 
ing such period as aforesaid, no person 
holding the Office of Gentleman or Groom 
of his Majesty’s Bedchamber, or being 
one of his Majesty’s Equerries, shall be 
subject to be removed ; and no vacancy 
which shall arise by death or resignation 


of any of the Grooms or Gentlemen of his 
Majesty’s Bedchamber, or of his Majesty’s 


Equerries, shall be supplied or filled up, 


or any appointment or nomination made 
to supply any such vacancy. 
Provided: always, and be it far- 
ther enacted, That it shall not be lawful 
for any Officer in his Majesty’s fHouse- 
hold who is by this Act put under the 
direction of her Majesty, tomake any ap- 
pointment to any Office to which such 
Officer may have the power of appoint- 
ment for any longer. period than during 
his Majesty’s Pleasure. 
XV. And whereas the execution of the 
weighty and arduous trusts by this Act 
committed to the Queen’s most excellent 
Majesty, may require the assistance of a 
Council, with whom her Majesty may con- 


sult and advise; Be it therefore enacted, | 
_ That in order to assist and advise her said 


most excellent Majesty, in the several 
matters aforesaid, there shall be, during 
the continuance of his Majesty’s Illness, a 
Council, consisting of Charles lord arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Edward lord arch- 
bishop of York, James duke of Montrose, 
George earl of Winchelsea and Notting- 
ham, Heneage earl of Aylesford, John lord 
Eldon, Edward lord Ellenborough, and the 
right hon. sir William Grant; which 
Council shall from time to time meet as 
her Majesty shall be pleased to direct, and 
shall also have power to meet in manner 
by this Act directed; and if it should hap- 
pen that any of them the.said Charles lord 
archbishop of Canterbury, Edward lord 
archbishop of York, James duke of Mont- 
rose, Gearge earl of Winchelsea and Not- 
tingham, Heneage earl of Aylesford, John 
lord Eldon, Edward lord Ellenborough, or 
the right hon. sir William Grant, should 
depart this life, or by instrument in writ- 
ing communicated to her Majesty, signify 
their intention to decline to act, then and 
in such case it shall be lawful for the 
Queen’s most excellent Majesty, from time 
to time, by an Instrument in writing sign- 


ed and sealed by her Majesty, revocable 


at her will and pleasure, to nominate and 
appoint some one person, being or having 
heen a member of his Majesty’s most hon. 
Privy Council, to be a member of the said 
Council, to advise and assist her Majest 

as aforesaid, in the room and place of eac 

and every of the said Councillors, so de- 
parting this life, or declining to act as 
aforesaid ; which nomination and appoint- 
ment shall be forthwith certified by an 


Instrument in writing, signed and: sealed 
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by her Majesty, to the Lords of his Ma- 
Council, and shall 
be entered im the Books of the said Privy 
Council. 
XVI. And be it further enacted, That 
each and every member of her Majesty’s 
Council shall, within the space of five days 
after his appointment by virtue of this 
Act, or by virtue of her Majesty’s nomina- 
tion and appointment in manner aforesaid, 


take an Oath before the Lord High Chan. | 
cellor or Keeper of the Great Séal, or Com- | 


missioners for keeping the Great Seal of 


Great Britain, or the Lord President of bis | 


Majesty Privy Council, or the Chief Jus- 


tice of the Court of King’s Bench, for the | 


time being respectively, or either of them, 
who are hereby severally and respectively 
required and empowered to administer the 
same, when required so to do by any per- 
soh so appointed’a member of her Ma- 
jesty’s'Council as aforesaid; and the per- 
son administering such Oath, shall give to 
the member of her Majesty’s Council 
taking the same, a Certificate of the same 
having been so taken, signed with his 


hand ; which Certificate shall be forthwith. 
transmitted to his Majesty’s Privy Coun- 


cil, and entered in the Books of the said 
Privy Council ; and such Oath shall be in 


_ the form following ; (that is to say), 


«TA. B. do solemnly protnise aint swear, 
‘ That Iwill truly ‘and faithfully counsel 
‘and advise the Queen’s most excelfent 


« Majesty, according to the best of my 


«judgment, in all matters and things re- 
< Jating to the trusts committed to her Ma- 


« jesty, touching the care of his Majesty’s | 


« Royal Person, and the resumption of the 


‘ exercise of the Royal Authority 
di 


y his Majesty.’ 


KVU. And’be it further enacted, 
‘her Majesty’s Council, or any three or 
more of them, shall have 


thority at all times, when they shall jadge 
it necessary, to meet, and call before them, 
and to examine upon oath, the Physicians 
and all other persons attendant on his 
Majesty, during the continuance of his Ill- 
hess, touching the state of his Majesty’s 


. Health ; and all matters relating thereto ; 


csi Oath any member of the said Coun- 


is hereby authorized and empowered | 


to administer ;) and to ascertain the state 
of his Majesty’s Health, by all such other 
ways and means as shall appear to them to 
be necessary for that purpose. 

And be it further enacted, 
That three or tiiote of the members of the 
Council appointed to assist her Majesty in 


4 


ower and | 
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| month thereafter ; and shall, whi 


‘Council, and addressed to the. 


the execution of the trusts committed tj 
her Majesty by this Act, shall, ih tase suck 
trusts shall then be in force, meet on some 
day in the first week in April, 1811, ang 
some day in the first week of every third’ 

said trusts shall continue in force, at oh 
such meeting, declare the state of his Ma: 
jesty’s Health at the time of ‘each of such . 
Meetings respectively, and shall forthwith 
transmit a Copy of such Declaration to 
the President of his Majesty’s most ho- 
nourable Privy Council, or in his absence ° 
to one of his Majesty’s Principal Secreta. 
ties of State, who shall thereupon catse 
the samme to be insefted in the Books of the 
Privy Council. 

KIX. And whereas it is necessary that 
effectual provision should be made that 
his Majesty may resume the personal 
exercise of his Royal Authority, as soon 
as his Majesty is restored to such a state 
of health as to be capable of resumity 
the same; Be it therefore enacted, Tha 
when it shall appeat to her Majesty the 
Queen, and to any four or more of the 
Council appointed by this Act to assist 
her Majesty inthe execution of the trust 
committed to her Majest this Act, 
assembled at any meeting hel in pursu- 
ance of het Majesty’s Royal Will ahd 
Pleasute signified for that purpose, or as- 
sembled under the direction of this Act, 
or in pursuancé of his Majesty’s Royal 
Will and Pleasure signified to her Ma- 
jesty and her Council for that purpose, - 
which Council of her Majesty is hereby 
required to assemble in the presence of 
her Majesty, upon his Majesty’s Royal 
Will and Pleasare being signified for that 
purpose, that his Majesty is restored to 
sith a state of Health as to be capable of 
resuming the personal Exercise of the 
Royal Authority it shall and may be latw- 
fal for het said Majesty, by the advice of 
any four or more of het said Council, to 
notify thé same by an Instrament under 
her Majesty’s hand, and signed also by the 
said four or mrore of het Majesty’s said 
td Presi- 
dent of his Majesty’s most hon. Privy 
Council for the time being, or in his ab- 
sencé to ome of his Majesty’s Principal 
Sectetaties of State; and the said Lord 
President or Sectétary of State shall and 
is hereby required, on the receipt thereof, 
té communicate the sate to the said Re- 

nt, ahd to stiimmon forthwith a Privy 

hd the members of his, Ma- 


_Jesty’s tntost hon, Privy Council ‘are here- 
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by required to assemble in consequence 
of such Sumnions; and the said Lord Pre- 


-sident, or in his absence the said Secretary 


‘of State, is required, in the presence of 
any six or more Privy Counsellors so as- 
sembled, to cause the said Instrument to 
bé entéred on the Books of the said Privy 
Council. 

XX. And be it further enacted, That 
if at any time after the said Instrament 
under the hand of her Majesty, and of 
four or more -of her said Council, shall 
hiavé been received and entered as afore- 
said, his Majesty shall think proper, by 
an Instrument under his Sign Manual, to 


require the Lord President of his Majes- 


ty’s most hon, Privy Council for the time 


being, or in his absence, one of his Ma-. 


jésty’s Principal Secretaries of State, to 
summon a Council in his Majesty’s pre- 
sehce, consisting of any number of per- 
sons not less than nine, whom his Ma- 
jésty shall name, and who shall be or 
shall have been members of his Majesty’s 
most hon. Council, not being members of 
her Majesty’s Council, the said Lord Pre- 
sident or Secretary of State shall and he is 
hereby required to summon such persons 
accordingly ; and as well the said Lord 

resident or Secretary of State, as the 
other persons so summoned, shall and 
they are hereby required to attend at the 
time and place appointed by his Majesty ; 
and such persons so assembled shall be 
and be deemed a Privy Council for the 
purpose herein-after mentioned. 

[. And be it further enacted, That 
if his Majesty by the advice of six or 
more of such Brivy Council so assembled, 
shall signify his Royal Pleasure to resume 
thé personal exercise of his Royal Au- 
thority, and to issue a Proclamation de- 


- claring the same, such Proclamation shall 
‘be issued accordingly, countersigned by 
the said six or more of the said Privy. 
Council, and all the Powers and Authorities 
given by this Act shall from thenceforth 


cease and determine, and the personal ex- 
ercise of thé Royal Authority by his Ma- 
jesty, shall be and be deemed to be re- 
stimed by his Majesty, and shall be exer- 


cised by his Majesty, to all intents and 


made. 


mle as if this Act had never been 


XII. And be it further enacted, That | | 
case of the death of her Majesty the Queen, 


if his toyal highness George Augustus 

rederick Prince of. Wales shall depart 

this life during the continuance of the 

Re gency by this Act established, or cease 

to be Regent under any of the provisions 
VOL, XVIII. 


- 
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thereof, the Lords of his Majesty’s most 
hon. Privy Council shall forthwith cause a 
Proclamation to be issued, in his Majesty’s 
name, under the Great Seal of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, de- 
claring the same: And if her Majesty the 
Queen, shall depart this life during the 
time that the care of his Majesty’s Royal 
Person shall be committed to her Majesty 
according to the provisions of this Act, 
the Regent shall forthwith order and di- 
rect a Proclamation, under the Great 
Seal of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, to be issued and pub- 
lished, declaring the same: And in case 
the Parliament in being at the time of 
the issuing of any Proclamation declaring 
the death of the Regent or of her Majesty, 
or at the time of the issuing of any Pro- 
clamation for the Resumption of the per- 
sonal exercise of the Royal Authority by 
his Majesty, shall then be separated, by 
any adjournment or prorogation, suc 
Parliament shall forthwith meet and sit. 
XXIII. Provided always, and be it fur- 
ther enacted, That incase any such Pro- 
clamation as aforesaid shall issue in any 
or either of such cases as aforesaid, at any 
time subsequent to the dissolution or ex- 
piration of a Parliament, and before the 
day appointed by any Writs of Summons 
then issued for assembling a new Parlia- 
ment, then and in such case the last pre- 
ceding Parliament shall immediately con- 
vene and sit at Westminster, and be a 
Parliament to continue during the space 
of six months and no longer, to all intents 
and purposes, as if the same Parliament 
had not been dissolved or expired, but 
subject to be sooner prorogued or dis- 
solved: Provided also, that if any such 
Proclamation as aforesaid shall issue in. 
any or either of such cases as aforesaid 
upon or at any time after the day ap- 
pointed by any Writs of Summons then 
issued for calling and assembling a new 
Parliament, and .before such new Parlia- 
ment shall have met and sat as a Parlia- 
ment, such new Parliament shall imme- 
diately after such Proclamation convene 
and sit at Westminster, and be and be. 
deemed to be a Parliament in being to all 
intents and purposes under the provisions 


of this Act. 


XXIV. And be it also enacted, That in 


the Care of his Majesty’s Royal Person, 

and all and every the Powers and Authori- 

ties in and by this Act yested in her Majes-. 

ty = the care of his Majesty’s Royal 
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Person, and the disposing, ordering, and 
managing all matters and things relating 
thereto, shall be and the same are hereby 
vested in her Majesty’s Council, until due 
provision shall have been made in relation 
thereto by Parliament: Provided never- 


_ theless, that in such case, nothing in this 


Act contained shall extend or be construed 
to extend to empower the Regent, or the 
said Council, to nominate, appoint, or re- 
move any of the Officers or Persons of his 
Majesty’s Household, by this Act made 
subject to the nomination, appointment or 
removal of her Majesty, until due provi- 


sion shall shave been, made by Parliament 


in that behalf. 

XXYV. And be it farther enacted, That 
if any person, being a member of the 
House of Commons, shall accept of any 
Office of Profit from the Crown, by the 
Nomination and appointment of the Re- 
gent in the name and on behalf of his 


a Majesty, or of her Majesty the Queen 


during the continuance of the Regency 
hereby established, the Election of such 
member shall be and is hereby declared 
to be void, and a new Writ shall issue 
for a new Election, in such and the like 
manner as if such person had been ap- 
pointed to such Office by his Majesty. 
XXYVI. And be it further enacted, 
That the several Letters Patent, Letters 
of Privy Seal, and all other lawful autho- 
rities, of what nature orkind soever, which 
have been granted or issued by his Ma- 
jesty, by virtue whereof any payments of 
any sum or sums of Money are directed 
to be paid out of the monies applicable to 
the use of his Majesty’s Civil Government, 
for the use of the Queen’s most excel- 


lent Majesty, or for the use of any of the 


branches of his Majesty’s Royal Family, 
shall continue to be, and the same are 


’ hereby enacted to continue and be of full 


force and ‘effect respectively, during the 
continuance of the Regency by this Act 
established ; and that Warrants shall be 
issued by the Lord High Treasurer, or 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, for 
the payment of the several sums therein 
respectively contained ; which Warrants 
the said Lord High Treasurer, or Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury, are here- 
by respectively required to issue at the 
usual and accustomed times, and in the 
usual and accustomed manner. _—_—- 
XXVII. And be it further enacted, 
That the Lord High Treasurer or Lords 
Commissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury 


for the time being shall direct, and they 
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are hereby required annually to direct 
the sum of 60,0001. to be issued out of 
the monies of the Civil List Revenues to 
the Keeper of his Majesty’s Privy Purse 
for the time being, in like manner, and at’ 
such times and in such proportions as hag 
heretofore been usual and accustomed in 
respect to the issue of the sum of 60,000), 
as aforesaid ; and that the said Keeper of 
his Majesty’s Privy Purse shall, and he is 
hereby authorised and directed, during the 


continuance of his Majesty’s indisposition, 


out of the monies so issued to him, to 
make such payments, and issue and appl 

such’ sums (not exceeding the sum of 
15,4611. in the whole in the year), to such 
persons, in such proportions, and at such 
times, for such purposes, and on such ac- 
counts and in such manner as he hath 
heretofore usually paid, issued and a 

plied the same by the authority and di. 
rection of his Majesty ; and the said 
Keeper of his Majesty’s Privy Purse shall, 
and he is hereby authorised and directed 
to issue and pay to such persons as her 
Majesty may think proper to appoint for 
this purpose, out of snch 60,0001. as afore. 
said, such sumsof money, (not exceeding 
4,215l. in each quarter of the year in the 
whole, the first payment whereof shall be 


made for the current quarter as soon a9 — 


may be after the passing of this Act) as 
her Majesty shall, by any order or orders 
in writing made for that purpose, direct, 
to be by such persons so to be appointed 
as afcresaid, paid and applied in such 
sums and proportions, and to such persony 
and for such purposes, and upon such’ 
accounts, and in such manner, as the 
same have been heretofore accustomed to 
be paid and applied, under the immediate 
direction and authority of his Majesty ; 
and such persons, so appointed as afore- 
said, shall, before any such money shall 
be issued to him after the passing of this 
Act, take an oath before some one of her 
Majesty’s Council (which Oath each of 
her Majesty’s said Council is hereby au- 
thorised to administer) that he will faith- 
fully apply and will justly account to her 
Majesty for the faithful application of 
such sums of Money so issued to him as 


aforesaid ; and such persons so appointed as_ 


aforesaid, shall from time to time, within 
one month after the receipt of every such 
sum as aforesaid, render to her Majesty @ 
just and true account of the application 
thereof : Provided also, that the remain- 


der of the aforesaid sum of 60,0001. shall ‘ 
be invested by the said Keeper of hi? - 
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Majesty’s Privy Purse in some of the 
ublic funds, or Government Securities, 
in the name of the Keeper of his Ma- 
jesty’s Privy Purse for the time being, in 
trust for his Majesty ; and that the next 
surplus of the Revenues of the Duchy 
ed County Palatine of Lancaster shall 
be from time to time paid under the 
Order of the Chancellor and Council 
of the said Duchy, into the hands of 
the Keeper of his Majesty’s Privy Purse, 
whose receipt shall be a sufficient dis- 
charge for the same, and shall by him 
be invested in some of the public Funds 
or Government Securities, in manner 
aforesaid; and that the Governor and 
‘Company of the Bank of England shall 
lace the said several sums on an Ac- 
count to be raised in the Books of the 
said Governor and Company intituled, 
“The Account of the Keeper of his Ma- 
jesty’s Privy Purse;” and that upon the 
death or resignation of the present and 
every other Keeper of his Majesty’s Privy 
Purse hereafter to be appointed, all and 
every the said stock or stocks and sum 
orsums of money arising from the divi- 
dends which shall accrue thereon, shall 
immediately vest in the successor of the 
resent orany future Keeper of his Ma- 
jesty’s Privy Purse respectively, and the 
Keeper of his Majesty’s Privy Purse for 
the time being is hereby required to lay 
out and invest the dividends so accruing 
as aforesaid from time to time, in the 
purchase of other Stocks and Securities on 
the like account, and that the Keeper of 
his Majesty’s Privy Purse for the time 
being, shall from time to time execute 
Declarations of Trust of all such Funds 
and Securities, declaring that the same 
are held in trust for his Majesty, by in- 
struments to be executed under his hand 
and seal, to be deposited with her Ma- 
jesty. 
XXVIII. Provided always, and be it 
enacted, That the said Keeper of his Ma- 
jesty’s Privy Purse, and such person so 
to be appeointed as last aforesaid by lier 
Majesty, shall on or before the first day 
of January 1812, and on or before the 
first day of January in every succeeding 
year during the continuance of this Act, 


respectively take an @ath before the 
Barons of the Court of Exchequer, or oné 
.of them, in the form following : 


‘1 A. B. do swear, That according to 
‘the best of my knowledge, belief, or 
‘ information, no part of the money which 
‘ has been issued tome for the service of 
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‘his Majesty’s Privy Purse, by virtue of 
‘an Act intituled, An Act [here insert the 
‘ Title of this Act], between the first day 
‘of January 
‘ andthe first day of January _ 
4 has been applied directly or indi- 
‘ rectly for the benefit, use, or behoof of . 
‘any Member of the House of Commons, 
‘ or, so far as I am concerned, applicable, 
‘ directly or indirectly, to the ‘purpose of 
‘supporting or procuring an interest in 
‘any Place returning Members to Parlia- 
‘ ment. So help me Gop.’ 
XXIX. And whereas an Act passed in 
the 39th and 40th years of the reign of 
his present Majeny intituled, «An Act 
‘concerning the disposition of certain 
‘real and personal Property of his Ma- 
« jesty, his heirs and successors, and also 
‘thereal and personal Property of her 
‘ Majesty, and of the Queen Consort for 
‘the time being:’ and whereas it is ne- 
cessary that provision should be made for 
the care of the real and personal Estate 
and Property of his Majesty, during his 
indisposition, and for the preservation 
thereof for the use and future disposal of 
his Majesty; be it therefore enacted, 
That all persons having the care or ma- 
‘nagement of his Majesty’s realor personal 
Estate or Property, or any part thereof, 
now vested in any trustees for the use of 
his Majesty, shall be and are hereby made 
and declared to be subject tothe controul, 
‘order, direction, appointment, and’ re- 
moval of the several and respective trus- 
tees of the real and personal Estate and 
ais aged of which they are respectively 
in the care and management; and shail 
from time to time, and whenever required 


so to do account to the respective trustees’ + . 


of the several and respective parts of the © 
real and personal Estate and Property of » 


which they so have the care and manageé- . 
ment, for all the rents, issues, profits,” 
dividends, interest and sums ‘of money 
arising oraccruing the reform respectively ; 
and shall apply, pay over, lay out, ifvest, 
or otherwise dispose of the same, for the 
use of his Majesty, in such manner as 
shall be from time to time ordered and 
directed by such trustees respectively and 
as to such trustees shall appear most ad- 
viseable and beneficial for the care and 
improvements of such real'and personal 
Estate and Property, and the preservation 
thereof, for his Majesty’s use and future 
disposal: and all the real and personal 
Estate and Property of his Majesty, in re- 


lation to which no disposition shall have 
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been made by his Majesty before his ill- 
ness and which shall not now be vested in 
any trustee or trustees for his Majesty’s 
- use, shall immediately from and after the 
passing of this act vest in the Queen’s 
most. excellent Majesty, his Royal High- 
ness, the Regent, and the Keeper of his 
Majesty’s Privy Purse for the time being, 
as trustees thereof, for the use of his Ma- 
jesty, and for the protection and care there- 
of during his Majesty’s Illness, and pre- 
servation thereof for his Majesty’s use and 
future disposal; and hersaid Majesty, and 
his said Royal Highnessthe Regent, and 
the Keeper of his Majesty’s Privy Purse, 
may appoint a Secretary and such other 
persons as may appear to them to be ne- 
cessary for the management of and keep- 
ing the Accounts of the’ said trust, with 
such salaries to be paid out of the pro- 
ceeds of the trust property, as may appear 
to the said trustees to be proper; and all 
persons in the care and management of 
any real or personal Estate or Property, 
so vested in such trustees as last aforesaid, 
under this Act, shall in like manner as 
aforesaid be subject to the order, controul, 
direction, appointment, or removal of such 
trustees as last aforesaid, and shall ac- 
count to such trustees in like manner as is 
herein before directed, in relation to such 
real and personal Estate and Property as 
was vested in trustees before the passing of 
this Act; and shall in like manner as 
aforesaid apply, pay over, lay out, invest, 
or otherwise dispose of the rents, issues, 
profits, dividends, interests, and sums of 
money arising or accruing therefrom re- 
spectively, according to the order and 
lirection of such trustees as aforesaid : 
Provided always, that all dividends arising 
from any Public Funds or Securities shall 
be from time to time invested and laid, 
out in the purchase of other like Funds 
or Public Securities, unless any other order 
or direction shall be given by the trustees 
thereof respectively : and all trustees in 
whom any real or personal Estate or Pro- 
perty was vested, before the passing of 
this Act, or in whom the same is vested 
by the provisions of this act, shall hold 
all such Estates and Property for, the use 
and benefit of his Majesty, and. preserve 
the produce thereof, and oF all rents, 
- issues, profits, dividends, interest and 
sums of money, arising and accruin 

therefrom, for his Majesty’s use an 

pened and rad the future disposal of his 


Majesty, in gase no disposition shall*have 


been made thereof by his Majesty before 
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his illness ; and all such real and persona} 
Estate and Property, and rents, issues, 


profits, produce, dividends, interest, ai 


sums of money aforesaid, arising and ac. 
cruing therefrom, whereof no ds osition 
shall have been made by his Majesty 
before his illness, shall, if no disposition. ~ 
thereof shall hereafter be made by his 
Majesty, go and be disposed of according 
to law: Provided always, that nothing in 
this act contained shall be construed to 
invalidate or in any manner to affect any 
disposition which shall have been made, 
or which shall hereafter be made, by his 
Majesty, by deed, will, or otherwise, of 
any such property or proceeds thereof ag 
aforesaid, either before or after his Ma- 
jesty’s illness, which would have been or 
would be a good and valid disposition of 
such Property, if this act had not passed, 
XXX. And whereas his Majesty hat 
been accustomed from time to dy 
the advice and on the recommendation of 
the Commissioners of the Treasury, to 
make grants out of the Droits of the Crown 
and of the Admiralty to persons con- 
cerned or interested in the capture of any 
vessels and cargoes, or other property, 
condemned to or becoming vested in his 
Majesty, as Droits of the crown or of the 
Admiralty, or to persons praying for relief 
as of his Majesty's Bounty in any cases of 
damage or injury sustained by them on 
account of or in any manner connected 
with any capture or prize, or occasioned 
by any engagement with ships of the 
enemy ; be it therefore enacted, That the 
said Regent shall have full power and au- 
thority, by the advice and on the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners of the 


Treasury for the time being, or any three 


or more of them, out of the Droits of the 


Crown or the Droits of the Admiralty, or 


any part or parts thereof, from time to 
time to make any such Grants to persons 
concerned or interested in the capture of’ 
any vessels or cargoes, or other property, 
which have been or may hereafter be 
condemned to or become vested in his 


' Majesty as Droits of his Crown or.of the 


Admiralty, or to any person or persong 
praying for relief in any. cases of dama 
or injury sustained by or on 
any matter or thing arising out of or in, 
any manner connected with capture of 
prize, or occasioned by any engagement 
with ships or vessels of the enemy,.in 
such manner as his Majesty hath heretg- 
fore by the advice of the said Commis- 
sioners been accustomed to make any 
Grants of the same. 


nd 
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was ordered by their lordships, that no 


_ not being returned from the Council, Mr. 


~ minutes before four o’clock, and imme- 
House for my absence yesterday ; but as 


- Council, assembled to administer the oaths 


_of Walter Pal 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. | 
Wednesday, February 6. 

The Lord Chancellor being detained 
at the Council held at Carleton House, did 
not take his seat on the woolsack till 
nearly five o’cluck, when some judicial 
-and private business was disposed of. It 


Petitions for Private Billsbe received after 
Monday 25th inst.Also, That no Reports 
from the Judges upon Petitions present- 
ed for Private Bills, be received after 
Monday, Ist of April next. 

The House then adjourned till Tuesday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, February 6. 
At a few minutes after four, the Speaker 


Lee, the Clerk, informed the members pre- 
sent, that there was of course no House, 
upon which they withdrew. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 7. 
The Speaker took the Chair a few 


diately addressed the House as follows :— 
have to make my excuses to the 


that circumstance was owing to my hay- 
ing been accidentally detained atthe Privy 


to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
I humbly presume to hope that the House 
will grant me their pardon.” (A general 
cry of hear! hear !) vt 

A message from the Lords announced 
the permission of their lordships to the 
earl of Ross, to attend onthe Committee on. 
sinecure offices. —A new Writ was ordered 


for the borough of Ashburton, in the room | 
ik, esq, who had accepted | 


the stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds. 
—On the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, it was ordered, that on its 
rising, the House should adjourn to Tues- 
day ;. but that all Committees should have 
leave to sit, notwithstanding.—Adjourned, 
to Tuesday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, February 12, 
After making some orders, in. Appeal 
cases and transacting private business, the 
Lord Chancellor about a quarter past four, 


for his royal highness the Prince Regent 
to be personally present here this day, a 
Commission has issued under the Great 
Seal for opening and declaring further 
causes for holding this Parliament. Is it 
your lordships’ pleasure to adjourn to 
robe ?”—The House accordingly ad+ 
journed. 

After a short interval the Lord Chance]- 
lor re-entered the House in his robes; and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord President of the 
Council (earl Camden), the Lord Privy 
Seal (earl of Westmoreland), and the duke 
of Montrose took their seats as Commis- 
sioners, authorized by the Prince Regent 
in the name of his Majesty, to declare 
further causes for holding parliament. 

Mr. Quarme, the deputy usher of the 
black rod, was sent to the Commons to 
desire their attendance. In a short time 
after the Speaker of the House of Come 
mons, accompanied by a numerous assem- 
blage of itsmembers, came to the bar; when 


the Lord Chancellor addressed the Lords 


-and Commons to the following effect ; 
«© My Lords, and Gentlemen of the House 
of Commons, it not being convenient for 
his royal highness the Prince Regent to be 
personally present here this day, a Com- 
mission has issued, under his Majesty’s 
Great Seal, authorising his royal highness 
the Duke of York, and other Lords in the 
Commission mentioned, in the name and 


on the behalf of his Majesty, to open and , 


declare certain further causes for holding 
this Parliament, which Commission you 
will now hear read.” The Commission 


was then read at the table by the reading 


clerk, 


Tue Eorps Commissioners? SPEECH. } 
The Lord Chancellor then read the follow- 
ing Speech: 


«« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

* Ip execution, of the Commission which 
has.now, been read to, you, we are. com- 
manded; by, his, royal highness the Prince 
Regent, to. express in the. strongest man- 
ner, how, deeply he laments, not only im 
‘common with all his. Majesty’s loyal sub- 
jects, but with. a personal and filial afflic-. 
‘tion, the great national calamity, which 
‘has been the o¢casion of imposing upom 
‘his Royal Highness. the duty. of exercising, 
‘in, his, Majesty’s. name the royal authority. 
of. this kingdom, 

«In copveying: to. you the. sense. which 
his Royal Highness.entertains of the great 
difficulties. aitending- the important trust. 


said, « My, Lords, it not being convenient. 
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which is reposed in him, his Royal High- 
ness commands us to assure you, that he 
looks with the most perfect confidence to 
the wisdom and zeal of Parliament, and to 
the attachment of a loyal and affectionate 
people, for the most effectual assistance 
and support; and his Royal Highness will, 
on his part, exert his utmost endeavours to 
direct the powers with which he is invest- 
ed to the advancement of the prosperity, 
welfare, and security of his Majesty’s do- 
minions. 

« We are directed to inform you that 
his Royal Highness has great satisfaction 
in being enabled to state, that fresh op- 
san oN have been afforded, during the 

ate campaign, for distinguishing the va- 
four and skill of his Mijesty’s forces, both 
‘by sea and land. 

« The capture of the islands of Bourbon 
and of Amboyna have still further re- 
- duced the colonial dependenciés of the 

enemy. 

«The attack upon the island of Sicily, 
which was announced to the world with a 
presumptuous anticipation of success, has 
been repulsed by the persevering exertions 
and valour of his Majesty’s land and sea 
forces. 

« The judicious arrangement adopted 
by the officers commanding on that sta- 
tion, derived material support from the 
zeal and ardour which were manifested 
during this contest by the inhabitants of 
Sicily, and from the co-operation of the 
naval means which were directed by his 
Sicilian Majesty to this object. 

« In Portugal, and at Cadiz, the defence 
of which constituted the principal object of 
his Majesty’s exertions in the last cam- 

aign, the designs of the enemy have 
Se hitherto frustrated. The consum- 
mate skill, prudence, and perseverance of 
lieutenant-general lord viscount Welling- 
ton, and the discipline and determined 
bravery of the officers and men under his 
command, have been conspicuously dis- 
played throughout the whole of the cam- 
paign. The effect of those distinguished 
qualities, in inspiring confidence and. 
energy into the troops of his Majesty’s 
allies, has been happily evinced by their 
general good conduct, and particularly by 
the brilliant part which they bore in the 
repulse of the enemy at Buzaco. And his 
Royal Highness commands us further to 
state, that he trusts you will enable him 
to .continue the most effectual assistance 
to the brave nations of the Peninsula, in 
the support of a contest which they mani- 
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fest a determination to maintain with un- 
abated perseverance ; and his Royal High- 
ness.is persuaded, that you will feel, that 
the best interests of the British empire - 
must be deeply affected im the issue of this. 
contest, on which the liberties and inde. 
pendence of the Spanish and Portuguese 
nations entirely depend. 

« We have it likewise in command to — 
acquaint you that discussions are- now 
pending between this country and the. 
United States of America; and that it is 
the earnest wish of his Royal Highness 
that he may find himself enabled to bring 
these discussions to an amicable termina- 
tion, consistent with the honour of his Ma- 
jesty’s crown, and the maritime rights and 
interests of the United Kingdom. 

« Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“We are directed to acquaint you, that 
his royal highness the Prince Regent has 

iven his commands that the estimates for 

he expenditure of the current year should 
be laid before you ; and his Royal High- 
ness has great satisfaction in acquainting 
you, that aithough the difficulties under 
which the commerce of this kingdom has 
laboured, -have in some degree affected a 
part of his Majesty’s revenue, particular- 
ly in Ireland, yet that the revenue of Great 
Britain in the last year, though unaided by 
any new taxation, is greater than was ever 
known in any preceding year. And his 
Royal Highness trusts to your zeal and 
liberality to afford his Majesty adequate 
supplies for the support ef the great con- 
test in which he is necessarily engaged. 

«« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ We are commanded by his Royal 
Highness to declare to you, that it is the 
most anxious’ wish of his heart, that he 
may be enabled to restore unimpaired | 
into the hands of his Majesty the govern- 
ment of his kingdom; and that his Royal 
Highness earnestly prays that the Almigh- ~ 
ty may be pleased in his mercy to accele- 
rate the termination of a calamity so 
deeply lamented by the whole nation, and 
so peculiarly afflicting to his Royal High- 
ness himself.” 

The Commons then withdrew from the 
bar, and the Commissioners quitted their 
bench.—The House adjourned during plea- 
sure.—After a short interval, the Lord 
Chancellor re-entered the House, and soon 
after five his Lordship again read the 
Speech, which was also read at the table 
by the reading clerk. = 

The Earl of Aberdeen then addressed 
their lordships, and said, That, in rising to 
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move an Address to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent for the gracious Speech, 
which had been just delivered by the com- 
missioners, if he could not flatter himself, 
that on all the topics which he should feel 
it necessary to introduce, his opinions 
would meet the unanimous concurrence of 
their lordships, he was at least sure, that 
in joining his Royal Highness in those feel- 
ings of affliction, expressed in the Speech, 
for the calamity, which had rendered a Re- 
gency necessary, and in that pious prayer, 
offered up by his Royal Highness, for the 
_ gpeedy restoration of his Majesty to health 
_ and the exercise of his regal functions, 
there could be but one sentiment onthe 
part of all their lordships. He had ne 
doubt, also, that every Noble Lord view- 
ed with the greatest satisfaction the wis- 
dom, the judgment, and the moderation 
which had been displayed by his Royal 
Highness throughout the whole of this 
difficult and important transaction. Ever 

one must approve the principles on which 
he had acted in thisunfortunate emergen- 
cy ; andthe merits of his conduct in the 
sacrifices he had thought proper to make, 
contrary to his known opinions and feel- 
ings, could not fail to be duly appreciated 
by that House, and by the whole nation. 
(Hear!) These sacrifices of private and 
personal feelings to filial piety and public 
good presented to his mind a perfect pic- 
ture of genuine patriotism ; fortunately 
for the affairs of the country, the hopes of 
the restoration of his Majesty’s health 
were at present high, and were improving 
from day to day. Should however the 
recovery of his Majesty. be yet unhappily 
cetarded ; should Providence still be deaf 
to the wishes and the prayers of the peo- 
ple, and ofthe Prince; should it prove 
unlikely that the King could soon resume 
the exercise of his Royal Authority, (how 
thatauthority had hitherto been exercised, 
the experienced blessings of a reign of 


more than fifty years could be appealed. 


to, and could best evince!) then there would 
be a great consolation to their lordships 
and to the nation, arising from the reflec- 
tion, that there was a successor to his Ma- 
jesty, who had most sincerely at heart the 
public good, who placed the general be- 
nefitabove his own personal wishes and 
feelings, and who regulated his public 
conduct upon principles that must ensure 
universal public approbation and respect. 
On such a gratifying topic he might easi- 
ly expatiate, as it afforded him an ample 

d of panegyric ; but he felt that such 


| pics adverted to in the Speech. 


~ 


an attempt was rendered totally superflu- 
ous by the opinions and feelings entertain- 
ed in common with himself by every one 
of theif lordships. Here he might close 
what he had to submit to their lordships, 
but that it was the general practice of 
those, who happened to be placed in the si- 
tuation in which he then stood, to take 
some general view of the situation of the 
country as deducible from the various te- - 
In doin 
this, hecould assure their lordships that he 
would be brief, and not presume to occupy 
unnecessarily their time and attention. 
The first topic that presented itself in the’ 
view he took of the subject was that which 
related to the affairs of the Peninsula. With — 
regard to the state, of affairs in Spain, he 
must admit that the appearance of matters 
was chequered : there were some dark 
clouds and obscurity : but still there were, 
notwithstanding, in that country, many 
circumstances that kept alive hope. The 
high and gallant spirit of the Spanish nation 
still existed; the determined hatred the 
bore to their invaders continued in undi- 
minished vigour; the ardent desire of 
maintaining their liberty remained in un- 
abated force. The sacred flame ofliberty 
and independence had been, it was true, 
partially obscured, but it still continued to 
burn; and he hoped and believed, it was 
never to be extinguished by the oppres- 
sions of the enemy. Notwithstanding all 
the exertions of that enemy, his attempts 
had hitherto proved unsuccessful against 
the city of Cadiz, which, as well as that of 
Ceuta, was garrisoned by a British force. 
In this respect, then, there were considera- 
ble grounds of satisfaction. 

With regard to Portugal, the character 
of the war in that country was of a much 
greater magnitude, and of a much sounder 
complexion. It gave us great reason ‘for 
congratulating ourselves on the events that 
had passed, and afforded us many grounds 
of hope for those which were to come. 
What hadalready occurred there had been 
of the greatest’ advantage to the eommon 
cause, and had done the highest credit to 
our gallant army, and to its brave and skil- 
ful commander. If he were to be asked, 
what we had done by our campaign in that 
country, he would answer, that we had 
withdrawn a numerous and formidable 
army from the country of Spain, com- 
manded by one of the most eminent and 
most fortunate of the generals in the ser- 
vice of France; that we had baffled the 
first attack of that powerful army so com- 
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manded, and gained a glorious triumph ; 
that we had preserved from the invaders 
the capital, and a°latge portion of the 
country of Portugal; that we still pre- 
sented to them the’ formidable front of de- 
france, and held them in a state of dis- 
gracéfal inactivity ! If their lordships re- 
collected the various gloomy predictions 
of ill-suceess which had been delivered in 
the course of last session, it must bé admitt- 
ei that the result of the operations in Por- 
tugal had surpassed evén the general 
hopes. What we had still to do depended 
on futare occurrences. They might ex- 
pect, on this subject, a repetition of alf 
those melancholy prognostics and forebo- 
dings which they had already heard ; but 
he was ready to say, that instead of giving 
in to such prognostics he should much 
rather adhere to the hopes derived from 
the accounts of our brave commander, lord 
Wellington himself, and the expectationis 
and high spirits of his whole army. How- 
ever he might be induced to pay every 
respect to thé wisdom, the talents, aid 
foresight of others whoentertained glooniy 
opinions'on this point, he must be permitt- 
ed'to indulge strong doubts of the corréct- 


ness of such opinions after the failure of for- 
mer predictions, and upon any fair review 


of whathad already passed. To continue 
therefore to afford every. assistance to the 
nations of the Peninsula was, hie contended, 
not only sound policy, but the most’ effec 


tual mode of promioting the bést interests of , 


this country. pea 

The’ gallant and: successful defehtd of 
the’ Island of Sicily, was a‘ still’ greater 
source of satisfaction, if their lordstips 
sidered the magnitude¢ of the military and’ 


naval preparations of the énettiy, anil the 


béliditess of the mietiaces with’ which he 
preceded his unsuccessful attack. Exact- 
ly in proportion to tlie 
and arrégaric#’ Had‘ displayed) must? be 
tlie measure of tle shame and disgrace'of 
his‘failure: 

If their lordships tiirm#d their eyes to the’ 
east, they would find thie’ additional coh- 
quest of two colonial’ settletnents from the 
enemy; which were not, perhaps, of pe- 
culiat importance’to ‘us ftom their own’ in- 
trinsic value, but’ the conquest of which 
was still‘of high importance, as‘tending to” 
the destruction of the enemy’s foreign pos- 
sessions: He’ night’ here also adVert to 
ize in’ that quarter, which, cer- 
tainly, had riot’ proved’ siccessful; fron 
some causes'which he could not be ex- 
petted to explain fully; but in which the’ 


insignificant, whilst the efforts'of this coun- 
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perseverance, valour, and spirit of dur 
arms had been evinced in thé highest de- 
gree. The exhibition of these gréat 
qualities on that unfortunate occasion rée 
minded one of the bravery and sélf-devos 
tion recorded of some of thé heroes of 
ancient times. ‘There was anothér point 
of considérable importance adverted to it 
the Speech, to which he should briéfly 
allude—the pending discussions and nego- 
ciationswith the United States of Ameriéa; 
and the Wishes so strongly expressed by 
the’ Princé Regent of their successful issue, 
Deficient as he must necessarily be it. 
formation as to the a¢tual state of those 
discussions, it would be inipossible for hin 
to'spéak of them otherwise than generally; 
but he iiust take that opportunity of stat. 
ing how deep and sincere was his régret 
that any thing should have occurred to 
causé them to'continue for so long a'period, 
and so far to delay an amicable adjustment . 
—his regret, that two nations, who ought, 
from so many ititeresting circumstances, 
to be united in their friendship, should 
have spent so muth time in distussions of 
topics which separated their mutual inte- 
résts and dispositions. At the same tine, 
he did not believe that such an unfortunate 
délay could be justly attributable to the 
conduct of his Majesty’s ministers ; who, 
he was cotivinced, never entertained any 
disinclination to negotiate. He was per- 
féctly sure, that the noble marquis, to 
whose hands were entrusted that depart- 
metit of the public service, was the last per- 
son WHori¢eded to bé told, thatif ie brought 
the discussions between this country and 
America to a successful’ termination, and 
restored theit relations to a'staté of perniae 
néut frietidship atid aitity, he would per- 
form’ for his coutitry'as great a service as his 
gallant relation could achieve by the most 
glotidus’ conquests in‘the field. 

Upon the’ subject of the interiial state’ 
of the country he could touch with more 
satisfattién. It was of course to have 


éxpected, that from the impediments 


thrown in the way of out commerce some 


diminution of revenue arising from that 


source, would be experienced; and the 


-ofily object of surprise was that, with the. 


means possessed by the enemiy, he had not 
been able to injure our commerce in 3 


much gréater degree :—that, in a'war 


extensive a8 tlié present, in which such un- 
paralleled and gigantic means were em- 
ployed and s¢t in motion agaist us by the. 


enettly, bis success had been but partial and 
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try to counteract and defeat his projects 
had been in almost every instance effec- 
tual. Whatever might have been the suc- 
cess of the enemy’s measures upon the re- 


Bs of our customs, it was most amply 
an 


abundantly compensated by the state 
of the revenue upon the whole, which 
their lordships must have learned with the 
“greatest satisfaction, from the statement 
in his Royal Highness’s speech, to be most 
flourishing and prosperous. This afforded 
asource of real and unmixed pleasure, as it 
furnished us with another and a striking 
roof of the abundance of our resources, 
and of those means of internal comfort, 
happiness, and strength, which were placed 
in security, out of the grasp or reach of 
the foe, and beyond the influence of exter- 
nal hostility. 

These was another topic of very consi- 
derable moment, and particularly in the 
present state of the public affairs, on which, 
though it was not touched’ upon in the 
speech, he should take the opportunity of 
saying a very few words: he alluded to 
the state of Ireland. After the sacrifice, 
which had been made by his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent of his private and 
personal but known feelings ; the present 
moment he must contend, could not be 
the most proper for pressing the claims of 
the Catholics. No person, in his opinion, 
who had any sense of propriety or any 
regard for the general interests of the em- 
pire, could consider this a suitable time for 
bringing forward these claims, or expect 
that they could be at present urged with 
any prospect of success. He admitted the 
great importance of the subject, and the 
grave consideration which it merited. 
These claims had been most maturely 
considered before by the greatest authori- 
ties of the time, who had certainly express- 
ed their opinions in favour of them; but 
he felt himself especially influenced by 
the sentiments of that immortal statesman, 


‘now no more, who had endeavoured to 


settle this important question; but who 
afterwards forbore, from reasons of the 
highest moment, to press the subject in 
parliament. Whenever that subject was 
taken up he trusted it would be in the spirit 
of conciliation, moderation, and liberality : 
but he must particularly hope, that in the 
present state of public affairs, it would ap- 
pear advisable to every Noble Lord not 
to stir this delicate question. He was 
Convinced that those who viewed this sub- 
ject in its proper light, would see it in the 
same view in which he considered it. The 
VOL. XVIIT. 


noble Earl concluded by'moving an Address 
to his Royal Highness thePrince Regent, re- 
echoing as usual the contents of the Speech, 
expressing the fullest confidence in his 
Royal Highness, and condoling with him 
on the death of the Princess Amelia. 

Lord Eliot rose to second the Address 
which had been moved by his Noble Friend. 
His lordship called to the recollection of 
the House the state of the country at other 
periods of his Majesty’s reign, when he 
was in the full exercise of his royal func- 
tions, and the many blessings he had con- 
ferred upon his people during a reign ex- 
tended to such an unusual length ; and ex- 
pressed his great satisfaction at the happy 
prospect now opened by the fortunate 
change in his Majesty’s health, of his 
speedy recovery, and resumption of his 
royal authority. He paid the strongest 
tributes of approbation to the conduct of 
the Prince Regent throughout all the pro- 
ceedings upon this delicate and interesting 
business, and particularly in the part he 
had acted since his establishment in the 
Regency in the name of his Royal Father. 
He did not praise the Prince Regent, 
merely because the line of conduct he had 
adopted might be congenial with his own’ 
(Lord E.’s) sentiments, though he was in 
his conscience convinced, that such_con- 
duct would tend to the benefit and advan- 
tage of the country: nor yet because he 
had made to a sense of public duty a sa- 
crifice of his own opinion and wishes on 
public affairs. His praise of his Royal © 
Highness sprang from the affectionate 
conduct he had manifested towards his 
Royal Father; a conduct, which was the 
happiest omen of his future government ; 
and which must, in the fortunate event of 
the restoration of his Majesty’s health, 
tend to draw closer and closer the bonds 
between the King and the Prince, and 
render in future-the government of the 
country still stronger than ever. It being 
admitted that the government of the Re- 
gent must, in itself, be weaker than that 
of the King, and it having been thought fit 
by parliament to accompany a temporary 
power with some restrictions and limitas © 
tions, the conduct of the Prince Regent 
under these circumstances was to him an 
additional source of consolation. His lord- 
ship then went over the different leading 
points of the Speech, expressing his appro- 
bation of the sentiments conveyed in each 
respecting those public exertions noticed 
in them, and his gratification at the pros- 
es condition of the revenue, The last 
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paragraph of the Speech in which the 
Prince Regent declared the recovery of 
his Majesty, as soon as it should please the 
Divine Mercy, to be the warmest wish of 
his heart, the Noble Lord said, he could 
not consider as merely the Speech of the 
niinisters of the Regent, but as the expres- 
sions and sentiments of the Regent him- 
self. They afforded him the highest plea- 
sure, and did that illustrious personage the 
greatest honour. 

Earl Grosvenor said that he had come 
down to the House that night hoping that 
he should be able to support the Address ; 
but now baving heard it, and the speeches 
of the noble mover and seconder, he must 
say that there were parts of it which could 
not meet with his concurrence. On the 
sentiments of affection and respect to- 
wards his Majesty, which were conveyed 
in the Address, there could be but one 
opinion; and their lordships, as well as 
the country at large, must equally rejoice 
in what was stated with regard to the 
financial prosperity ofthe kingdom. But 
he confessed, it was. with considerable 
surprize, that he had heard their lord- 
ships.called upon to support the present 
ministers, as if they were new and untried 
men—as if they had never heard of their 

vill-fated expeditions, and above all of the 
expedition to Walcheren—as if they were 
men who had not been already tried in 
the balance, and found wanting. He re- 
gretted that the former practice of com- 
municating the Speech, on the night be- 


fore the opening of the session to the 


members cf both Houses, had not been 
adopted on the present occasion, as thus 
an opportunity would have been afforded 
for giving it more mature consideration. 
Yet this was to be the less regretted at 
present, as a Speech of so flimsy a texture, 
aad containing so little matter of infor- 
mation either with regard to past occur- 
rences or future measures, had perhaps 
never been delivered from the throne, 
Even in times of profound peace, much 


‘more information might have been ex- 


pected with regard to the situation and 
prospects of the country ; but in a period 
so awful as the present, such paucity of 
information would indeed be surprising, 
were it not for a circumstance. which it 
‘was quite sufficient to allude to, namely, 
the consideration of who were the mi- 
nisters of his Royal Highness; for cer- 
tainly, if they were ministers who pos- 
sessed his confidence, one should have 
imagined that some topics of a popular 
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nature would have been introduced; 
some mention would have been made of 
a reform of abuses and a diminution of 
expenditure ; particularly when the 
noble declaration of the Regent was re. 
collected, that the supreme power was 
held entirely for the benefit of the peo. 
ple. He looked upon the Speech as much 
more objectionable for its numerous omis. 
sions than for what it contained. . There 
was some mention made of the affairs of 
Spain and Portugal; but there was no- 
thing in it with regard to the internal sj. 
tuation of Ireland—nothing with respect 
to our relations with the powers on the 
Baltic—nothing with regard to the df. 
fairs of India, which were soon likely to 
occupy considerable attention—and no- 
thing at all on that most interesting sub. 
ject, tlie state of our circulation and paper 
currency.—These were all topics of the 
most vital interest and importance 
topics upon which it was the duty of mis 
nisters to give to parliament the fullest 
possible information, and yet to no one 
of these topics did the Speech contain the 
most distant allusion. 

But even the topics, which had been 
touched upon in the Speech, were treated 
in such a way as to preclude him and 
those who thought with him from giving 
their support to the Address. The part 
for instance, of the Speech which related 
to the affairs of Spain and Portugal, 
seemed to pledge the House to a continus 
ance of those effurts which had been ale 
ready made for the Peninsula; and here 
he must compliment the noble mover of 
the Address, on the ability which he dis 
played, and on the ingenuity with which 
he commented on this part of the subject; 
but be must at the same time maintain. 
that the House had not heard enough, ot 
nearly enough, on the affairs of the Pe- 
ninsula, to satisfy those of their lordships 
who were at all doubtful on the subject, 
of the propriety of sending further rein- 
forcements to ‘those countries. They 
should not only know the real state of 
affairs in Spain and Portugal, what were 
the probable hopes or fears to be enter- 
tained with regard to those countries, and 
the grounds ou which they were founded, 
but also what was the condition of Ireland 
at the present moment. They should 
know what was the real state of the public 
mind throughout the inhabitants of the 
peninsula. He would acknowledge, that 
their lordships were bound in justice and 
honour to continue their support to those 
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who were struggling for their indepen- 
dence; but then the aids which they 
could afford, must be bounded by consi- 
derations of prudence and of necessary 
self-defence. Above all, it was to be 
maturely weighed, whether the succours 
which this country was capable of afford- 
ing were such as would be sufficient to ob- 
tain ultimate success; and he was cer- 
tain, that the people would not hesi- 
tate or grumble at any expenditure, if 
the cause was likely to prove successful 
at last. But in the mean time the 
dangers at home ought to be considered ; 
and that there was such a thing as self- 
defence which called for their primary 
attention. If the reports which he had 
heard were true, though he trusted they 
were in a great measure exaggerated, 
that Ireland was in a state of ferment, 


and that families were emigrating from it 
into England and Wales, from the fear of 


anew rising ; then it behoved their lord- 
ships to look at home, and to reflect, 
whether those efforts that were making 


_ for the Peninsula were not to be bounded 


and limited by such considerations as 
those he had now mentioned. 

On these grounds he must contend, 
that their lordships were entitled to much 
more abundant and satisfactory informa- 
tion, before they pledged themselves to 
increase or continue their efforts in fa- 
vour of Spain and Portugal. Some 
months ago they had all heard that the 
French army in Portugal was in the most 
deplorable situation; that it possessed 
only the ground it stood upon, and was 
reduced by famine and desertion. These 
reports came from so many quarters, that 
he could not help placing some faith in 
them, and entertaining strong hopes that 
the allied army, refreshed and recruited, 
had only to pounce upon and destroy its 
weakened adversary ; but disappointment 
had succeeded these expectations, and it 
was now found that the French army had 
not only plentiful supplies, but had re- 
ceived numerous reinforcements. ‘The 
noble mover of the Address had acknow- 
ledged that there were dark spots in the 


horizon of Spain; this was too true; it 


was still uncertain whether their nobles 
generally were worthy of their ancient 
fame, or the people at large were deter- 
mined to conquer or, perish. There was 
one more subject to which he felt it ne- 
cessary to call the attention of their lord- 
ships, he meant the mischievous delays 
which had taken place in the appoint- 


ment of a Regent, and the unfortunate de- 
lays to which they had given rise. He 
was happy, however, to think that they 
had, at length, got rid of the Regents of 
phantom and fiction, and had now a real 
Regent. He thought, however, that mi- 
nisters, if they were in the confidence of 


‘his Royal Highness, would have inserted a 


paragraph in the Speech on the popular 
topics of economy and the reform of 
abuses, to which the people so anxiously 
looked up, and would continue to look up, 
until some measure upon these points was 
carried into effect. He regretted that no 
allusion was made to these topics in the 
Speech, which he could not but consider 
as one of the most flimsy that had ever 
been made to parliament; it was cer- 
tainly long enough, but actually con- 
tained little or nothing. It was, in truth, 
in unison with the phantoms they had 
lately witnessed , for a Speech so phantom- 
like, so spirit-like, or so skeleton-like (if 
he might use the expression,) he had 
never before heard. He trusted however 
that some legislative regulation would 
now be made to provide for the establish- 
ment of a Regency, in the-infortunate 
event of a recurrence of his Majesty’s 
malady, that they might not have to en- 
counter over again, those vexatious and 
distressing debates to which they had 
been subjected for the last three or four 
months.—He did not mean to propose 
any amendment to the Address, but should 
content himself on this occasion with hav- 
ing delivered his sentiments freely to their 
lordships on those parts of it, with which 
he could not concur. 

Lord Grenville declared, that it was al- 
ways with great concern that he rose to 
execute a painful duty, whenever he rose 
to oppose any motion for an Address: . 
and therefore it was very gratifying to 
him to say, that in most of the sentiments 
contained in the present Address he per- 
fectly concurred, as well as in those se 
justly and forcibly conveyed in the very 
able and eloquent speech of the noble 
mover. Indeed, he must say, that since he 
had had the honour of a seat in that House, 
he never heard a similar motion conducted > 
with greater ability ; not only for the 
peculiarly happy selection of the topics, 
but for the justness and propriety of the 
views, and for the forcible and impressive 
language in which they were conveyed. 
It was truly gratifying to him to hear such 
displays of talent ; and he trusted that 
the noble lord, who had already distin- 
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guished himself by his love of literature, 
would prove an ornament to that House, 
and would, on many future occasions, 
gratify their lordships with similar dis- 
plays of enlarged and liberal sentiment. 
—He admired not merely the eloquence, 
but the judgment which the noble earl 
had evinced in his speech. ‘Too much 
had formerly been said against the na- 
tives of Ireland and America; but the 
noble earl, in the observations he had 
made with respect both to Ireland and 
America, had shewn a liberality of senti- 
ment which was the certain indication of 
an enlightened mind. With respect to 
the greatest part of what the noble earl 
had said, he had no hesitation in saying 
that he heartily agreed; and with re- 
spect to one part in particular, he was 
sure there could be but one opinion in 
the House, as there was but one opinion in 
the country, namely, the strong and ar- 


dent desire which he expressed of his- 


Majesty’s speedy recovery. On another 
point he was certain the same unanimity 
would be found to prevail, the expression 
of the high sense which he entertained of 
the talents and virtues of the Prince Re- 
gent, and the confident and well-grounded 
hope thereby held out to the country of 
the blessings which are one day to be 
expected when his Royal Highness shall 
be called to a permanent exercise of the 
duties which he now exercises only for a 
time—on that point he certainly con- 
curred most heartily in what had been 
said by the noble earl. He must confess, 
however, that he did feel not a little dis- 
appointed, that throughout the whole Ad- 
dress, there was not one personal compli- 
ment paid, not one mark of personal re- 
spect shewn to his Royal Highness ; but 
he was glad to perceive that if there was 
nothing of this nature in the Address, the 
noble earl had partly made amends for it 
in his speech, as he was also glad to see 
the House testify in the manner they did, 


_ their approbation of those parts of that 


ech. 

On the subject of the Address he did 
not think it necessary at present to say 
much. The Address was very properly 
framed in a general manner, with a view 
of not binding the House to the adoption 
of any particular line of conduct. This 
was true, of the Address in general; but 
there was one part, however, which he 
thought an exception, and that was the 
approbation which was bestowed on the 
operations in the peninsula. Although 


he would willingly refrain from sayin 

any thing on that part of the Address, 
which related to Spain and Portugal, yet 
he felt himself bound to say, that it con- 
tained a pledge contrary to the opinions 
he had all along entertained on that syb- 
ject of policy, contrary to that which he. 
still entertained, and which, whether in« 
consistent with the general sentiment or 
not—whether popular or unpopular; he. 
should betray his duty to his country, if he 
did not distinctly express. He had never 
hazarded so absurd a sentiment as that it 
was not highly desirable that all due as. 
sistance should be given to the exertions 
of the inhabitants of the Peninsula in the 
vindication and maintenance of their in- 
dependence. No rational man could 
doubt that the issue of that contest was 
not only most deeply interesting to the 
fate of the civilized world, but also to the 
independence of this country. But the 
real question was, “Is it advisable that 
the mode of assistance to be pursued by 
this country, should be to make ourselves 
principals in the war, by embarking the 
whole of our disposable force in the issue 
of such a contest, where our enemy could 
bring the whole force of the continent of 
Europe against us?” He did not hesi- 
tate to deliver it as his opinion, that ina 
contest so unequal, the money and re- 
sources of the country must be expended 
with certain loss; for it was impossible to 
expect success in such a war. He agreed, 
however, with the noble mover, that with 
regard to the war in Portugal, it was 
better to rest on the opinions of those 
upon the spot, than on speculations 
formed in the closet. The noble earl had 
also said, that the predictions of. disaster 
to the allied armies had not been accom 
plished. But what were the predictions 
they all had heard, with regard to the 


fate of the French army in Portugal? 


Had those predictions been fulfilled? 


When lord Wellington had, by a series of 


wise retreats, (and he really believed that 
the skill and prudence of that gallant 


general were on this occasion equally 


conspicuous) conducted the enemy in 
front of his strong position, it was gene- 
rally predicted, that the consequence 
would be, that the French army would lie 
at the mercy of the allies; that the French 
general would, from famine, be forced 
either to risk a hazardous attack, or 
speedily to commence a precipitate and 
ruinous retreat. How was this prediction 


verified? Why, by the partial retreat of 
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the enemy, the allied army was enabled 
to occupy 2 part of the intermediate space 
which had been ‘covered by the-enemy ; 
and even there eonsiderable resources in 

rovisions were found for our army! 
This fact he stated from certain informa- 
tion. Of the military conduct of lord 
Wellington he was no judge; but in so 
far as it was marked by caution, and an 
unwillingness to expend unnecessarily the 
blood of his countrymen, it had his most 
marked approbation.. But his grand ob- 
jection to the mode of warfare now pur- 
sued was this, that there did not exist 
that individual who could suppose, that if 
France was in possession of Spain, Portu- 
gal could by any efforts be preserved. 
The independence of Portugal was indis- 
solubly connected with that of Spain; 
and it was impossible to defend the former, 
if the latter was lost. Yet it had been 
said, that our army was to defend Portu- 
gal, and that, at atime too, when it was 
well known that-our gallant army was 
reduced to the defence merely of the 
ground which it eccupied. 

But, with regard to Spain, he should 
ask, what we had to hope for? In the 
course of the war several opportunities 
had been presented to the Spaniards to 
call forth and exercise their energies, and 
effectually to resist the French—opportu- 


nities beyond the most sanguine hopes of- 


the most sanguine men. And what bene- 
ficial effect had arisen from them? First, 
when the troops of France were with- 
drawn from the peninsula, and marched 
to sustaim a conflict in the uttermost parts 
of Germany, what advantage was then 
taken of this golden opportunity! It was 
not his intention to enter into the particu- 
lars, but he only called on them to look 
at the result. Again, when the whole of 
the immense force of the French in Spain 
was occupied with the British army— 
when we took credit for solely engaging 
their attention—when scope was given to 
the Spaniards to expand and re-occupy 
their own country, which could no longer 
be occupied by the enemy, see what had 
they done! The result was, that even 
during that time the affairs of France in 
every other part of Spain had advanced, 
and they were at the issue of that contest 
in a more favourable situation than at its 
commencement. He did not wish to de- 
tain their lordships unnecessarily, and 
should briefly state, that epon a full view 
of the campaign, the opinions he had 
formerly held on this important subject, 


so far from being disproved, appeared to 
him to be completely verified. The more 
he considered the topic, the more he saw 
of the nature of the conflict, the more was 
he confirmed in the sentiments he had 
before endeavoured to impress upon their 
lordships, that other modes of succouring 
the Peninsula would have been much 
more advantageous than that of making 
ourselves a principal in the war—a mode 
imprudent and improvident for Britain, 
without being effectually conducive to 
the interests of her allies. It was from 
entertaining this view of the matter that. 
he rose to protest against being pledged 
by any words in the Address to give fur- 
ther aid, by means of a British military 
force, to the Spanish and Portuguese na- 
tions. To him the sending of more men 
appeared to be most impolitic; and to 


that he must decidedly profess himself. 


hostile, though in the other points em- 


braced by the Address he was ready to — 


concur. 
Before he sat down, there was only one 


topic more which he was desirous shortly - 


of noticing. It was with infinite satisfac- 
tion that he heard that now, if not before, 
we were in a train of friendly negotiation 
with America, and that sanguine hopes of 
a speedy and happy agreement were en- 
tertained. In no sentiment could he agree 
more cordially with a noble earl (Aber- 
deen), than that, in which he had so ably 


and eloquently expressed his conviction, . 


that nothing could be so conducive to the 
interests and honour of this country as an 
union of amity and harmony with the 
United States. He felt so sincerely re- 
joiced on this subject, that he must con- 
gratulate their Jordships and the country 
on the expectation that had been held 
out tothem. As for the other points em- 
braced by the Address, on some of them 
he must reserve himself till future oppor- 
tunities of discussion arose. Some there 
were of so much importance, thai they 
merited a notice in this first act of the 
session, 4nd none more than that which 
related to the state of public credit, and 
of the monied circulation.of the country. 
On this he would not at present enlarge, 
as he believed it could not have been in- 
tentionally omitted, and would therefore 
content himself with concurring generally 
in the Address moved by the noble earl in 
every point, saving himself from being 
pledged to the support, in the way in 
which it might be maintained, of the con- 


| test in Spain and Portugal. 
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_ introduce any topics into the Speech, which 


The Earl of Liverpool had entertained 
hopes that, after the very able speeches of 
his noble friends, the mover and seconder 
of the Address, it would have been unne- 
cessary for him to claim the attention of 
their lordships. There were, however, 
some points in the speech of the noble 
baron who had just down, which obliged 
him to solicit the indulgence of the House 
for a short time. Among the different 
topics which the noble baron had intro- 
duced, there were two in which he most 
cordially concurred with him. He was 
happy in the opportunity of being able to 
join in those well-merited encomiums 
which the noble baron had so liberally 
and justly bestowed upon the speech of 
his noble friend, the mover of the Ad- 
dress. There was another topic also 
upon which he felt the greatest pleasure 
in concurring entirely with the noble 
baron, he meant that part of his speech 
which related to the conduct of his royal 
highness the Prince Regent on this occa- 
sion. He regretted, however, that the 
noble baron should have introduced topics 
which were not necessarily connected, 
with the subject, and which were calcu- 
lated to interrupt that unanimity which 
he had hoped would have prevailed re- 
specting the Address. But the introduc- 
tion of these topics should create no dif- 
ference of opinion between him and the 
noble baron, respecting the conduct of the 
Regent ; for which neither the noble 
baron nor any of his friends could enter- 
tain greater admiration than himself. 
With respect to the feelings and senti- 
ments of that illustrious person, with refe- 
rence to every part of his conduct, as it 
was known to the whole world, there could 
be but one sentiment, which was this, 
that it was entitled to the unqualified ap- 
probation, and the warmest gratitude 
from the country. He must own he did 
not calculate upon any opposition to the 
Address. It was the desire of those who 
drew it up, to represent in it the sense 
which Parliament might be supposed to 
entertain of his Royal Highness’s regard 
for the public interests so fully evinced by 
accepting the government during the 
royal indisposition. They also endea- 
voured as far as it was practicable, not to 


could possibly give rise to any marked 
difference of opinion. Indeed, under the 
present circumstances of the government 
and of the country, it was peculiarly desi- 


pable to omit every subject in the Speech 
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which could produce a protracted discus- 
sion. This intention, however, was sub. 
ject to be qualified. It did not follow that 
because the framers of the Speech deemed 
it prudent to omit certain subjects likely 
to create a strong difference of opinion, 
they were therefore to leave out of it the: 
leading principles of our national policy, 
It was upon these grounds that the 

omitted those subjects of which a noble 
earl (Grosvenor) complained — subjects, 
from the discussion of which he would not 
be found to shrink when they were pro- 
perly before the House; but the intro- 
duction of which into the Speech, on this 
occasion, must have inevitably led to those 
discussions and differences of opinion; 
which they who framed it were so studi. 
ously anxious to avoid. But, however 
anxious he might be to avoid difference of 
opinion at the opening of a session, he 
never would, for the sake of unanimity, 
sacrifice any great public principle. Ac- 
cordingly, the noble earl would find, that 
the most important points in our domestic 
and foreign relations had been alluded to 
in the Speech. The’circumstances of the 
country, as he said before, rendered it 
advisable that this exposition should be 
made in terms not likely to produce op- 
position of sentiment: the framers of the 
Speech had endeavoured so to fashion it;. 
and he trusted that the decision of the 


‘House, when the question came to be put, 


would shew that their labour had not been 
unsuccessful. 

There was one paragraph of the Speech, 
however, upon which it would be neces- 
sary for him to say a few words; he 
meant that which related to the war in 
Spain and Portugal. He could not have 
anticipated any objection to the introduc- 
tion of a subject, upon which Parliament 
had. repeatedly judged and pronounced 
its decided opinion. It was not a new 
principle that was thrust into the Speech, 
but one which has been now: nearly three 
years before the country. ‘They were not 
called upon to embark in a new war, but 
to sanction the continuance of a contest, 
in which the government had engaged 
with the advice of Parliament. He was 
aware that shades of opinion might exist 
as to the policy of the war in the penin- 
sula, in the mode.and upon the scale that 
it was conducted; but he was’ persuaded 
that a very great majority of the people 
of this country approved of the principle 
of giving Spain and Portugal every de- 


‘gree of assistance that did not endanger 
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our domestic safety. This being the sen- 
timent of the nation—this being a subject 
upon which the crown had so often com- 
mitted itself, and committed itself by the 
advice of Parliament were they, by 
omitting so important a topic in the 
Speech, to withhold from their brave and 
persevering allies the satisfaction of know- 
ing, that it was announced in the Speech 
from the throne, that the assistance from 
which they had derived such very great 
advantages was to be continued? But he 
could not discover what there was so ob- 
jectionable in that particular paragraph 
of the Speech.. In his understanding of 
it, it pledged no noble lord to support any 
specific mode of carrying on the war in 
the Peninsula. The pledge and_ promise 
of assistance was, in fact, expressed in 
those general terms which left every man’s 
future opinions on the subject free and 
uncontroled. He should not, therefore, 
follow the noble baron (Grenville) in his 
observations upon the policy or conduct 
of the war in the Peninsula. When that 
important question should come under 
consideration, he did not despair of being 
able to convince their lordships, that the 
system which had been adopted towards 
Spain and Portugal was not only the best 
which could have been pursued with re- 
ference to the particular circumstances of 
those countries, but that it was, in fact, 
the only one which held out any well 
founded hopes of ultimate success. This 
system, whatever its merits or demerits 
may be, Parliament was not now called 
upon generally to approve, but to sanc- 
tion the principle which they had repeat- 
edly approved, of aiding and assisting the 
inhabitants of the Peninsula. 

With respect to the predictions alluded 
to by the noble earl who had so ably 
moved the Address, the noble baron ap- 

eared to him to be under a mistake. 

hey were not intended to apply, as well 
as he understood them, to any events that 
had occurred during the present campaign 
in Portugal. The memory of the noble 
baron must be rather short, if he could 
not recollect that, in one of the discussions 
which took place in the course of last ses- 
sion on the affairs of the Peninsula, there 
were certain noble lords who did not he- 
sitate to assert and pledge themselves for 
the correctness of the assertion, that a very 
few months would bring home the remains 
of the British army from Portugal. This 
eo they founded upon the absolute 
hopelessness of making effectual head 


against the French; a hopelessness pro~ 
duced as they stated, by the inadequacy 
of the British army to maintain the con- 
test, and the utter insufficiency for any 
great and trying military emergency of 
the Portuguese levies: The prediction of 
the return of the British troops had not 
yet been fulfilled. The prediction of the 
insufficiency of the Portuguese troops had 
been fully falsified by their conduct. He 
had the testimony of the gallant Viscount, © 
who commands the allied army—he* had 
the evidence of the eminent and merito- 
rious officer, (marshal Beresford), under 
whose more immediate care they were, 
and to whose skill, talents, and activity, 
they owed the perfection of discipline 
which they have attained—that they are, 
in every point, qualified to fight side by 
side with British troops. ‘This was a point 
upon which he could appeal with confi- 
dence to every British officer who had 
seen them. But the noble baron had 
talked of the disappointment of the expec- 
tations of the country, and of certain pre- 
dictions of the speedy expulsion of Masse- 
na from Portugat. To this he would an- 
swer, that government never encouraged 
any such expectations, nor was the slight- 
est hope ever held out by them of the 
probability of such an event. Where did 
the noble baron find these predictions? 
Were they contained in any document of 
parliamentary authority, in any public dis- 
patch? It would be.hard indeed, if go- 
vernment was to be made responsible for 
the extravagant speculations of over san~ 
guine persons, whose zeal for the honour 
and glory of their country madethem bound 
over all obstacles in the way of the most 
complete and decisive success. - Differing 
as he did entirely from the noble baron 
respecting the policy of the war, he was 
happy to have an opportunity of agreeing 
with him on one point—the conduct of 
the campaign. For the reasons he had 
stated, he trusted that the noble earl 
(Grosvenor) would not persevere in his op- 
position to the Address, and by so doing 
prevent that unanimity which was so desi- 
rable at the commencement of every ses- 
sion, but more particularly of the present, 
The paragraph relating to Spain and Por- 
tugal, he would again repeat, did not com- 
mit the country more than it already was 
committed, or pledge the noble earl or 
any other noble lord more than he was 
pledged before. 
With respect to America, he could no 
in the present state of the negociation wit 
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that country, say all he wished. But he 
had no hesitation in declaring, that govern- 
ment fully appreciated the value of that 
connection—that they were disposed to 
act towards the United States in the most 
conciliatory manner—-and that there was 
no political object for whichthey were more 


anxious than to establish the most full and: 


free commercial intercourse between the 
two countries :—an intercourse, the incal- 
culable advantages of which they both 
knew from experience, and were most anx- 
ious to establish upon terms of reciprocal 
benefits. It never was the intention, nor 
could it have been the policy of the British 

vernment, to provoke a contest with the 


Frnited States. The measures which we 


were compelled to adopt were forced upon 
us for the purpose of vindicating and as- 
serting our rights; rights which involved 
the honour, the security, and the prospe- 
rity ofthe country. If the effects of these 
measures had incidentally fallen upon the 
commeree of America, it was not the fault 
of the British government. It was most 
undoubtedly to be lamented, that innocent 
parties should suffer by the arrangements 
which we were compelled to adopt in de- 
fence of our honour and interests: but the 
sense of that honour and of those interests 
would never have allowed any departure 
from it, or any other course to be taken. 
After what he had stated, he trusted no 
serious opposition would be given to the 
address, which had been scrupulously 
framed with a view of precluding the pos- 
sibility of any marked difference of opi- 
nion. 

Earl Grosvenor, upon an understanding 
that he was not pledged to any thing res- 
pecting the Peninsula by assenting to the 
motion, would not oppose the Address. 
The omission of any thing relating to the 
state of Ireland, he must still consider asa 
great defect in the Speech. 

The Earl of Radnor supported the Ad- 
dress. He approved of the prominent pas- 
sages in the Speech, but he thought it was 
rather deficient in the usual compliments 
to the Prince. 

The question was then put, and the 
Address was carried nemine dissentiente. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, February 12. 

Tue Lorps Commissioners’ Sprecu.] 
The Deputy Usher of the Black Rod in- 
formed the House, that the Lords Com- 
missioners, to whom @ certain commission 


for continuing the present session of par- 
liament had been directed, desired their 
immediate attendance in the House of 
Peers ‘to hear the commission read. The 
Speaker, attended by a considerable num- 
ber of members, then proceeded to th 

House of Lords. 

On the return of the Speaker, he stated, 
that he had to acquaint the House of his 
having attended at the House of Peers, in 
conformity with the desire of the Lords 
Commissioners. The Lord Chancellor, 
being one of whom, had given further 
reasons for continuing the present session 
of parliament. To prevent mistakes, he 
had procured a copy of the Speech made 
on the occasion, which he would then 
read.—(For the Speech, see the proceed- 
ings in the House of Lords.) ‘The Speech 
having been read, 

Mr. Milnes rose for the purpose of 
moving an humble Address to his royal - 
highness the Prince Regent for the gra- 
cious Speech which had been just read, 
If it had fallen to his lot, to have, with a 
similar object, on any ordinary opening 
of parliament, presented himself to the 
attention of the House, it would have 
been his first duty, conscious as he was of 
his own inability to the task, to implore 
the indulgence of the House. If then 
under novery extraordinary circumstances 
he should have felt most anxious to have 
that indulgence extended to him, how 
much more solicitous must he be to ac- 
quire it, in the situation in which he then 
stood—a situation which he would fain 
believe was attended with so many consi- 
derations of delicacy and difficulty as in a 
degree warranted his claim for a double 
portion of its candour and allowance. 
The mere mention of the Speech which 
had just been read, must of itself re- 
call to their recollection, the state of 
public events—a state calculated to ex- 
cite in that House and in the country at 
large, every principle and feeling of sym- 
pathy and interest. It wasa state which 
led to a necessity, in providing for which 
the most able and sagacious were inevita- 
bly liable to error and mistake. Some 
credit was therefore due to the vigilance 
of that parliament, which had in such an 
emergency acted with admitted wisdam— 
some tribute to the superintendance of 
those who directed its course of proceed- 
ing. Most gladly would he if he could 
with propriety pass over the first topic to 
which the Speech of the Prince Regent 
adverted--he meant the calamity of the 
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King’s indisposition. He would have 
preferred to have left that topic to the 
impressions which the interesting lan- 
guage and sentiments of that speech were 
sure to excite, because he was well aware 
that there was not in the House or in the 
country an individual that would not duly 
appreciate them. But on such an afflict- 
ing occurrence—afllicting to his royal 
highness the Prince of Wales—sincerely 
and deeply lamented by every class of 
the community—silence became impos- 
sible ; it forced upon one’s thoughts what- 
ever were the endeavours to elude it. If 
in Portugal the country had to boast even 
more brilliant successes thaa had attended 
the brilliant progress of the late cam- 
paign ; if in America it had to boast an 
efficient ally incited to hostility by the 
tyrannic aggressions of France, stilf it 
would be impossible to flee from the great 
calamity which, in the affliction of the 
sovereign had befallen his people.—Such 
promising and advantageous occurrences, 
such desirable and decisive events, in- 
stead of affording relief to the general 
affliction, would more fully reveal and 
illustrate the magnitude of the public ca- 
lamity, by shewing to the world the just 
extent of that distress which must neces- 
sarily be the consequence of the present 
heavy affliction of the common father of 
his people, under whose government such 
auspicious results to the happiness and li- 
berty of the world, had taken place. 

‘In an emergency of this description, he 
could not, he would confess, avoid enter- 
tainiuga confident hope, that they had now 
arrived at that period, when gentlemen on 
every side of the House would be sensible 
ofthe necessity of giving support to the 
government, and thereby carrying into 
effect the wish, that must be common to 
them all, of providing effectually for the 
public safety under circumstances of no or- 
dinary pressure and perplexity. In call- 
ing upon the House, then, to afford its 
cheerful and cordial support to the go- 
vernment in a moment of such peculiar dif- 
ficulty, he felt that he was making no com- 
mon place call for unanimity. He thought, 
therefore, he could congratulate himself 
and the House on having arrived at that 
period when all differences would be for- 
gotten—a period which would be, he should 
hope, the commencement of peace amongst 
them, the date of the cessation of hostili- 
ties, the signal for the union of all parties, 
when one side of the House would offer its 
talent and its spirit and the other carry an 
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oblivion of all disputes into one common 
exertion for the service of the country. | 
Indeed he almost made sure of unanimity, 
when he reflected on the arguments of 
those who contended that, to a govern- 
ment with such radical weakness, as that 
of a Regent must naturally be, the full 
powers of the crown were necessary—ar- 
guments which, in his judgment, were 
most conscientiously delivered, though 
erroneously applied, but'which, when re- 
membered, it was impossible that those 
who advanced them, could refuse to that 
government their confidence and _ assent. 
With these recoJlections, he had good rea- 
sons to conclude that there was an end to 
party hostility—that all men would, as they 
were bound, labour in conjunction for the 
public interest. 

The great object of both sides of the 
House should now be, as the Regency was 
established, to come forward with all their 
powers and abilities to support the Re- 
gent’s government and to promote the 
service of their country. Whatever of 
suspense, whatever of difficulty, there may 
be in the situation of the kingdom, the 
wisdom of parliament was strenuously 
called on by the Speech to examine and 
provide for. But the appeal contained in 
that Speech did not alone recommend it 
to their earnest consideration. There was 
something which called still more for it— 
which rendered it of still higher import- 
ance—* it wasa plain accurate picture 
of Great Britain.’ And in the hopes it 
expressed of the wisdom and conduct to 
be pursued by parliament it best ex- 
pounded their duties. His duty, in his 
judgment, he could best discharge, b 
glancing’ génerally at the details which it 
comprehended. 

in glancing at the topics touched upon 
in the Speech, he saw no necessity for go- 
ing at any considerable length into the 
consideration of them, because those parts 
which were connected with any difficulty, 
would hereafter undergo a full and satis- 
factory investigation. By the capture of 
the islands of Bourbon and Amboyna, the 
colonial resources of the enemy had been 
still further crippled. ‘Though the House 
was in the habit of repeatedly hearing of 
the success of the expeditions fitted out 
against the enemies colonies, still he trust 
ed, that the achievements he had just 
mentioned, particularly the capture of 
Bourbon, would not be considered as a 
matter of inconsiderable importance. They 
could not be now expected to boast of 
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very great captures from the enemy, after 
the numberless successes which had been 


already in the course of the war obtained 


by the British arms—and which, in fact, 
had left them little more to conquer. But 
if little of colonial territory was left to 
France in the former periods of the war, 
the period had now arrived when that 
ower was completely deprived of the 
ittle that remained. ‘The defeat of the 
enemy, in his invasion of Sicily, which is- 
Jand he had most presuimptuously and ar- 
rogantly asserted his ability and intention 
to conquer, was. effected under circum- 
stances truly honourable to the British 
troops ; and, when the House considered 


' the great superiority of the enemy on 


that occasion, and the celerity with which 
their attempt was rendered abortive, they 
might, rely with firmness, if the so much 
boasted invasion of this country should 
ever be attempted, that a similar result 
would follow. When he looked to the 
bravery of the troops, and the skill and 
heroism of their commanders, he thought 
they were. well. worthy of receiving the 
thanks of parliament. A degree of bra- 
very and energy had been displayed in 
vepulsing the French on that memorable 
occasion, which would point out to them 
the folly and temerity of hereafter ap- 
proaching the shores of Great Britain. 
When he looked to Spain and the Pe- 
ninsula, whatever may be the opinions of 
many members either as to the policy or 
the conduct of our military operations, 
there, he still believed that there was no 
person disinclined to go the length of stat- 
ing, that hitherto at least the designs of 
the enemy had been frustrated. Whe- 
ther they were contented withthe progress 
of the British arms—whether they be- 
lieved that opportunities of greater pros- 
pects, and leading to more successful re- 
sults if they had been improved, had pre- 
sented themselves, still those who even 
thought so, could not hesitate to admit 
the French Government was disappointed. 
But. in considering the objects attempted 
to be gained in that country by France, it 
would be well, to. contrast the footing on 
which she stood at present, with the pro- 
mises which, she had held out. All these 
emises had been falsified :—all her 
oss had been destroyed—all her threats 
had been rendered abortive! From the 
press of the Moniteur—from the mouth 
of Buonaparte—enslaved Europe had been 


- told, that, on the approach of the French 
armies, not an Englishman would be 
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suffered to remain on the Peninsula, ° 
The Government of this country had 
pursued a different mode—they made 
ne such boast. Every sober and rational 
wan in Great Britain. supposed that it 
would be a long-protracted struggle—that 
it must necessarily be a warfare of lon 
continuance—a warfare of slow progress. 
and tedious and complicated operations, 
The threats of the so 
far from having been realised recoiled upon 
their own author. The British troops, 
which were to have been driven from the 
Peninsula, still triumphantly maintained 
themselvesthere. And when he contem- 
plated the increased strength of the British 
army at present there—the gallantry with 
which they had uniformly behaved, and the 
successes thay had gained—he could see 
nothing that should lead the House or the 
country to.entertain any doubt as to the 
successful termination of their hitherto 
victorious career. If then the British 
Army had not only sustained its character, 
but established its superioity over the ene- 
my ;—ifon the heights of Busaco another 
proud confirmation of the invincibility of 
British prowess had been witnessed ;—if 
the spirit, infused by British example, and 
regulated by British discipline, among 
the native legions: of Portugal, afforded 
another pledge for well-grounded hope ;—= 
if in the character of the Commander of 
our forces, Lord Wellington, the world 
now saw the developement of all those 
qualities, which constituted the claim to 
military talents of the highest order ;—if 
it observed the brave nations of the Penin- 
sula, after the defection of almost all their 
aristocracy, after the desertion. of some 
and the cowardice of others of their mili- 
tary. leaders, with their legislature be- 
sieged, still maintaining the struggle for in- 
dependence—surely that was a cause which 
Great Britain was bound to support, and 
whilst Spain and Portugal performed their 
duties, not to be deterred from affording 
every possible co-operation and assis- 
tance. Lord Wellington, he was proud to 
assert, had eminently displayed, through- 
out his campaign in the Peninsula, those 
qualities for which he had been before ce- 
lebraied ; and deve!opeil, also, every mili-. 
tary qualification, his possession of which 
had. been before doubted. To the talents 
of Lord Wellington, therefore he thought 
the country was greatly indebted.—But 
for his consummate skill, the eagles of 
Buonaparte would have been long since 


| placed on the towers of Lisbou. He was 
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the more anxious to say thus much on 
this subject, when he considered the deli- 
cacy of the situation of the hon. member 
(Mr. R. Wellesley, whowas to follow him in 


_ the debate.) Portugal, then, offered every 


hope, and surely Spain was not the subject 
of despair—Spain, which had made such 
noble efforts when her treasure was abso- 
lutely in the hands of her enemy, and her 
legislature even at this moment blockaded 
by his armies. This hope, cheering as 
was the prospect it held out to all, ought 
to be a subject of congratulation, not only 
to the country but to the administration : 
it justified their views and their measures, 
and rescued them from a serious weight of 
responsibility. 

Insuch a struggle Spain must no doubt 
have suffered severely ; but there was as 
little doubt that France had also suffered 
deeply. Ifindeed he was asked, in what 
campaign since the revolutionary war,the 
enemy had lost most, he should point to 
the present. Perhaps it would not be in 
his power to offer the distinct and precise 
documents for his assertion ; but still from 
general reasoning and particular dates, it 
would be found that France had poured 
into Spain by the Pyrenees no less than 
650,000 men ; that the present amount of 
the French armiesin the Peninsula did not 
exceed 200,000 men ;—and that in Spain 
the residue had found their graves. Was 
he asked where, he could not telli—the na- 
ture of the silent and desultory war there 
carried on, afforded the best explanation, 
and he was happy to find that the dis- 
patches received as late as yesterday gave 
still further illustrations of its success.— 
To this species of warfare the nature of 
that country was peculiarly suited ;—a 
country of which it had been said, that it 
was in possession of the French by day, 
and of the Spaniards by night. Notonly, 
however, had Spain been benefited by our 
interference in her causenot only had 
our own character and country been ele- 
vated and assisted—but all Europe, all the 
world perhaps, participated in its advan- 
tages. From what he now saw going on in 
the north of Europe, he had little hesita- 
tion in saying, that had it not been for 
Spain, the powers which were now de- 
bating the policy of France might have 
been suffering in her thraldom. Peters- 
burgh itself, so farfrom being the extre- 
mity would have been the centre of French 
dominion. 

With respect to our relations with 
America, he had only to hope that a wise 


and independent nation would view with 
indignation that spirit which France had — 
evinced against the admitted laws of civi- 
lized states—that with that power ori- 
ginated the aggressions of which she com- 
plained—and that therefore every consi- 
deration of mutual interest wou!d incline 
America to amicable accommodations, as 
it led him to hope that the discussions 
now pending would lead to an amicable 
termination. He doubted not that every 
mode, consistent with the honour of the 
nation, would be essayed to restore har- 
mony between the two countries. But 
this he would say, that whether the 
Berlin and Milan decrees were rescinded 
by France, or were permitted to operate 
fully—still the feeling which her conduct 
must ultimately excite in America would 
be, that whatever her determination was, 
it did not arise from a principle of friend-. 
ship ;. the vacillations of France must be- 
tray a doubt of her sincerity ; and that 
doubt would awaken feelings of indigna- 
tion in America, which would clearly in- 
form her of the interested views by which 
France was actuated. 

In turning to the internal condition of 
the country, he would call on the House 
with confidence tocxpress their satisfaction 
at the growing improvement and prosperity 
of theempire. Ifthe contemplation of that 
prosperity was more pleasing at one time 
than at another, it must be particularly so 
at the present period, when, from the cit- 
cumstances of the war, the country had but 
little to expect from an intercourse with 
foreign nations, and when all the ‘exer- 
tions of France were directed against the 
commerce of Great Britain. In such a 
conjuncture, it was no small consolation, 
that they had distinct proofs of her grow- 
ing prosperity—that they were still pos- 
sessed of the means of preventing the 
French Emperor from succeeding in his 
ambitious attempt to form an universal 
dynasty.—The view, therefore, of our 
commercial and financial concerns was, as 
represented by the Speech, with only one 
exception, particularly prosperous. Such 
a circumstance, at all times consolatory, 
was now, when the war had taken a new 
turn, especially so. In such a contest as 
we were engaged, some instances of par- 
tial failure, even in our maritime exet- 
tions, where we were most successful, 
must be looked for. But these were na- 
tural, and we must be prepared for them: 
we must not, at all events, allow them to 
cloud the prospect of our generally pros- 
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perous situation: we must not suffer 
them to destroy all confidence in the pro- 
mise which futurity afforded us. The 


-chances of our failure were few, the’ 


-proofs of our success many and manifest ; 
and it was now, not only our own in- 
terest, or the interest of our allies, but the 
anterest of Europe, nay, of the world it- 
self, for which we were contending. It 
‘was important to our relations with the 
enemy, with our allies, and with the 
world, that Great Britain should place a 


full and just confidence in her own strength 


and resources. She should take that im- 
posing attitude, which would convey to 
the present age and impress upon pos- 
terity, that however perilous the season, 
Great Britain possessed within herself the 
“seeds of perpetual renovation. No doubt 
.pavliament would consider itself bound by 
evety tie of duty and interest to support 
such a contest as that in which the coun- 
.try was engaged. He now came to the 
last feature of the Speech—the resump- 
tion of the sceptre by his Majesty, under 
the care of Providerice. Such a calamity 
as had befallen the sovereign proved at 
“least one thing which must be cheering 
and consolatory to his heart; he meant, 
the filial duty and patriotism of his heir 
apparent. Perhaps at that very moment 
_his parental mind was receiving from his 
son himself the confirmation of his affec- 
tion; an’ affection which contributed to 
the happiness of the one, and constituted 
the glory of the other. It would be also 
bisenviable lot to learn the sincere ardour 
of every. other branch of his family ; and 
united to that, every proof of the deyotion 
_and esteem of his larger family, the peo- 
.ple he had so long and so mildly govern- 
The ‘hon. gent. then concluded by 
moving, 
That an humble Address be present- 
ed to his royal highness the Prince Re- 


gent, to thank his Royal Highness for the 


gracious speech which he has directed 
to be delivered by the Lords Commis- 
sioners: . 

_ “ To assure his Royal Highness, that we 
deeply lament, in common with all his 
Majesty’s subjects, the great national ca- 
Jamity, so peculiarly afflicting to the per- 
-sonal and filial feelings of his Thovel High- 
-hess, which has been. the occasion of im- 
_posing upon his Royal Highness the duty 
of exercising, in his Majesty’s name, the 
royal authority of this kingdom: 
To offer our humble acknowledg- 
ments to his Royal Highness, for the con- 
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fidence with which he is graciously pleas. 
ed to rely on the wisdom and zeal of pars 
liament for assistance and support to meet 
the great difficulties which his. Royal 
Highness feels to’belong to the important 
trust reposed in him; and to assure ‘his 
Royal Highness that our utmost endea- 
vours shall be exerted to justify that con- 
fidence, and to give all the assistance, 
which this House is capable of affording, 
to his exertions for directing the powers 
with which his Royal Highness is invest- 
ed, to the advancement of the prosperity, 
welfare, and security of his Majesty’s 
dominions : : 

“To express to his Royal Highness 
our sincere condolence for the loss which 
his Majesty, his Royal Highness, and the 
Royal Family have sustained, by ‘the 
death of her late royal highness the Prin- 
cess Amelia: 

«‘Humbly to state our participation in 
the satisfaction expressed by his Royal 
Highness, that fresh opportunities have 
been afforded, during the” last campaign, 
for distinguishing the valour and skill of , 
his Majesty’s forces both by sea and 
land: 

“To express the pleasure which: we 
derive from considering that the colonial 
dependencies of the enemy have been 
still further reduced by the capture of ‘the 
islands of Bourbon and Amboyna; and 
that the attack upon the island of Sicily, 
which was announced by the enemy to 
the world with a presumptuous anticipa- 
tion of success, has been repulsed by the 
persevering exertions and valour of his 
Majesty’s land and sea forces; and that 
the judicious arrangements adopted by 
the officers commanding on that station 
derived material support from the zeal 


‘and ardour which were manifested during 


this contest’ by the inhabitants of Sicily, 
and from the co-operation of the naval 
means which were directed by his Sicilian 
Majesty to this object :— 

« « Humbly to express our hearty satis- 
faction in learning that, in Portugal and 
at: Cadiz, the defence of which con- 
stituted the principal objects of his Ma- 
jesty’s exertions in the last campaign, 
the ‘designs of the enemy have been 
hitherto frustrated ; that the consummate 
skill, prudence, and perseverance of lieu- 
tenant-general lord viscount Wellington, 
and the discipline and determined bravery 
of the officers and men under his com- 
mand, have been conspicuously displayed 
throughout the whole of the campaign; 
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and that the effect of those distinguished 
qualities, in inspiring confidence and ener- 
gy into the troops of his Majesty’s allies, 
has been happily evinced by their gene- 
_ ral good conduct, and particularly by the 
. brilliant part which they bore in the re- 
_ pulse of the enemy at Buzaco; and to as- 
sure his Royal Highness of our readiness 
to consider of the means for enabling him 
to continue the most effectual assistance 
to the brave nations of the peninsula, io 
the support of a contest, which they mani- 
fest a determination to maintain with un- 
abated perseverance ; and to state our en- 
tire concurrence with his Royal Highness 
in feeling that the best interests of the 
British empire must be deeply affected in 
the issue of this centest, on which the li- 
berties and independence of the Spanish 
and Portuguese nations entirely depend : 

« Humbly to return our acknowledg- 

_ments to his Royal Highness for inform- 
ing us that discussions are now depending 
between this country and the United. 
States of America, and to assure his Royal 
Highness that-we humbly and sincerely 
join him in--wishing that he may he 
enabled to bring these discussions to an 
amicable termination, consistent with the 
honour of his Majesty’s crown, and the 
maritime rights and interests of the United | 
Kingdom : 

«To thank his Royal Highness for hav- 
ing directed the estimates of the current 
year to be laid before us, and to state how 
much we rejeice to learn that, although 
the difficulties under which the commerce 
of this kingdom has laboured have in some 
degree affected a part of his Majesty’s 
revenue, particularly in Ireland, yet that 
the revenue of Great Britain in the last 
year, although unaided by any new taxa- 
tion, has been greater than was ever 
known in any preceding year; and to 
assure his Royal Highness that he may 
confidently rely on the zeal and loyalty 
of this House to afford his Majesty ade- 
quate supplies for the support of the 
great contest in which he is necessarily 
engaged : 

«« Humbly to convey to his Royal High- 
ness our perfect conviction of the anxiety 
with which his Royal Highness wishes to 
be enabled to restore, unimpaired, into the 
hands of his Majesty the government of 
this kingdom; and most respectfully to 
assure his Royal Highness, that, with the 
deepest gratitude for the sentiments which 
he has been pleased to express, and the 
most:.perfect confidence in the wisdom 


? 


and efficacy with which he will administer 
the Royal Authority during the contiau- 
ance of his Majesty’s indisposition, we 
most devoutly join with his Royal High- 
ness in praying that the Almighty may be 
pleased in his mercy, to accelerate the 
termination of a calamity so deeply la- 
mented by the whele nation, and so pecu- 
liarly afflicting to his Royal Highness him- 
self.” 
Mr. Richard Wellesley rose, and, in & 
maiden speech, seconded the Address. 
He fully concurred in all the statements 
and sentiments which his honourable friend 
who preceeded him, had so ably set forth: 
in none, however, did he more cordially 


coincide,.than in the just claim to the con- | 


fidence which the House and the country 
were called upon to repose in the eminent 
virtues and accomplishments of his roval 
highness the Prince of Wales. From that 
Speech which his Royal Highness had 
given his commands to be read to parlia- 
ment, from the principles which it laid 
down, and from the hopes which the pro- 
fession of such principles so fairly inspired, 
the House would draw an auspicious 
omen, not only ‘of his immediate govern- 
ment, but of his future reign (hear! hear.) 
They would also doubtless do justice to 
those sentiments of filial reverence and 
affection in which the Prince Regent, with 
such perfect propriety of feeling, has re- 
gretted the afflicting cause which imposed 
such duties on himself; and to the fer- 
vent hope that by the speedy restoration 
of his Majesty’s health, the necessity 
which imposed those duties would be 
removed. Such was his sense of the 
principles and the conduct of his Royal 
Highness, and he was sure that this ex- 
pression of his individual feelings was 
but the echo of the public voice (hear! 
hear!) In the speech of his Royal High- 
ness, the necessity of persevering in our 
exertions against France, was forcibly 
inculcated. It was a necessity self-evi- 
dent, to be traced in the acts, decrees'and 
whole conduct of the emperor of France. 
He waged war not for any of the common 
purposes of war,—not to receive satis- 
faction for supposed injuries,—not to re- 
cover territory to which any presumed 
right was set forth,—not to induce his an- 


tagonists to accede to any equitable terms - 


of accommodation that might have been 
refused: No; his hostility was directed 
at our existence: the aim of his invete- 


rate hatred and unintermitting machina-— 


_ tions was to subvert and undermine all our 
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establishments ;—and therefore when he 
considered the motives by which that 
ruler was impelled, and applied those mo- 
tives to the impediments by which France 
was every day endeavouring to obstruct 
the commercial intercourse of this coun- 
try and of the world; it was not because 
its ruler wished to cripple commerce in 
this country, or to ultimately acquire it 
for the nations of the continent subject to 
his sway, but, because it was his policy to 
put down, if possible, the spirit of freedom 
which sprung from and was nurtured by 
commercial intercourse—that spirit which 
the history of this kingdom proved to be 
most encouraged by commercial inter- 
course and greatness—a greatness which 
at one time raised the Hanseatic towns to 
a level with soime of the most important 
powers of the continent, and the extinc- 
tion and absence of which have now de- 
pressed them to the lowest department of 
France. Whilst these were the objects 
of our enemy, be could not understand 
upon what ground, without first repressing 
the power, and abating the pretensions of 
France, any man could entertain a rational 
hope of any durable peace with such a 
power.—Those who were inclined to take 
a fair unprejudiced view of the contest in 
the Penivsula must see many considera- 
tions in the fortitude and perseverance 
with which both Spaniards and Portuguese 
maintained it, many considerations which 
sternly recommended a firm persever- 
ance in that wise policy which this coun- 
try had acted upon since the commence- 
ment of that generous and glorious strug- 
gle. The reverses sustained by the Spa- 
niards had neither damped their ardour, 
nor relaxed their exertions. When the 
French army over-ran Andalousia almost 
to the gates of Cadiz, and when the most 
sanguine well-wishers of the Spanish 
cause began to despair, their hopes were 
suddenly reyived,—the duks of Aibu- 
querque saved Cadiz, and the French were 
repulsed.—Buoniaparté had essayed all 
the arts of his policy—gentleness and se 
verity were used in their turn, and equall 

without effect. Nothing could unbend the 
resolution or crush the spirit of the Spanish 


-people. If such were the effects of that 


magnanimous zeal which first prompted 
that gallant nation indignantly to spurn 


the yoke of a foreign despot, what might 


not be expected from her future efforts, 
now that she had the best incentive to 
exert, and the most gratifying recompence, 
to reward them, namely a constitution 


the confidence of the nation. 


according to law. (hear! hear!) The - 
Cortes has been assembled and ssed 
hus was 
the spirit of freedom now embodied in are, 
presentative government, and directed by 
deliberate wisdom; nor could the attitude 
which the great council of the Spanish na- 
tion now presented, fail to remind him of 
the ancient Roman senate, who sat: in the 
calmness and majesty of national deliberas 
tion, while the enemy were at the very 
gates of Rome. The enthusiastic patriot. © 
ism of the Spaniards was every where in ~ 
activity. The most valuable maritime 
provinces of Spain, Murcia, Gallicia, and 
Valencia, were, with their own popula. 
tion, able to keep in awe the regular ar. 
mies of France ; whilst the interior of the 
couniry, and even the palace of the usur- 
per, at Madrid, has not been safe from the 
incursion and attack of its various bodies 
of partizans. 
But he had now to point the attention 
of the House to that part of the Peninsula 
where the efforts of the British arms were 
more particularly exerted. And when 
the detail of our operations in Portugal 
was to be considered, it would be neces- 
sary to review them with relation to those 
of France; and to the menaces and pro- 
mises in which the enemy had at different 
times so vainly and vauntingly indulged, 
The House must recollect that, according 
to the proclamations of the French gene- 
rals, the French army-was to have expel- 
led the British force from Portugal, and to 
be in possession of Lisbon before the pre- 
sent time ; such were their promises and 
predictions. ‘How have they been fulfilled? 
Iu the month of July last, Marshal Mas- 
sena crossed the Coa; yet onthe 26th 
January, he was still fifty leagues from 
Lisbon. ‘The march from the Coa to the 
lines in front of Lisbon, which was merely 
to have paraded the imperial eagles 
through the country, took up from the 
monta of July to October. On his arrival, 
did he attack these lines; did he fulfil any 
of his promises or threats? Were the 
British army forced to retreat? did he 
drive them into the sea? No: in place of 
realizing any of his idle menaces ; instead 
of any bold attempt to redeem his pledge, 
he availed himself of a midnight retreat, 
closely followed, however, by that arm 
which he was to have expelled, and which - 
has since blocked him up for the space of 
two months in his new fortified position at 
Santarem. It might perhaps be considered 
as indelicate in him to expatiate on the 
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merits of the commander in chief (tord 
Wellington) under whose auspices these 
operations had been so ably conducted, 
whose cowduct and character as an officer 
and 2 relative must ever be with him an ob- 
ject of affection and admiration. Bot surely 
it would not be deemed an exaggeration 
_ of paneygeric to say, that lord Welling- 
ton had at least conducted the campaign 
without any disgrace to the British arms, 
or any disadvantage to the cause in which 
they were dmployed. That he had kept 
in check in a kingdom smail in geogra- 
phical extent, and little abundant in re- 
sources, 2 French force for a longer pe- 
riod of time than had been enough for 
other armies of the enemy to overthrow 
some of the greatest military powers of 
the continent. (Hear! hear!) That 
whenever he has been engaged he has 
uniformly defeated hisenemy—that 
the army which he has the honeur to com- 
mand reposes in him its vnliraited confi- 
dence, the enemy with whom he hasto con- 
tend illustrate by their caution the convic- 
tion they entertain of his talents and charac- 
ter. The true merits of military genius are 
best appreciated by those whose province it 
will be to review the events of these times 
for the instruction of posterity, and he 
(Mr. W.) had no apprehension but that 
history would confirm the decision of 
lord Wellington’scontemporaries. (Hear, 
hear ! ¥ 

The Hovse would no doubt attentivel 
consider that part of the Speech of his 
Royal Highness which so truly stated it to 
be the interest of this country to perse- 
vere in assisting the Spanish cause. Now 
that the balance of power, so long the ob- 
ject of political controversy and military 
sitife, was destroyed by the overwhelm- 
ing despotism of France, was it not of the 
greatest importance to Great Britain to se- 
cure some counterpoise to that enormous 
power and influence possessed by France 
on the continent ? and what more effectual 
counterpoise were we now likely to obtain, 
than the alliance of a people closely bor- 
dering upon France, and animated by the 
most deadly hate towards their oppressors, 
while to this country they were bound by 
principle and prejudice ; by the recollec- 
tion of ancient treaties; and by the expe- 
rience ef recent benefits. 

As to America, there was every proba- 
bility of a speedy adjustment of our diffe- 
rences with that country, without a relin- 
quishment of that maritiaie pre-eminence 
which it would be criminal to surrender, 


tion. with the deepest pain and regret. He 


and which consequently would never be 
made the price of that adjustment.—If 
there was nothing in the aspect of our fo- 
reign affairs to excite despondency or des 
spair, neither was there in that of our do- 
mestic situation. If there-had been some 
failures from mercantile speculation, these 
were scarcely more than were incidental 
to the spirit and enterprise of British come 
merce : and when the House would recol- 
lect the heavy calamities of 1796 and 
1797, and yet how rapidly public credit 
rose, and public opulence recovered from 
the misfortune of the tinte, they would 
feel the fullest confidence, that the late 
failures would not be felt by the commer- 
cial interest of England. Let the British 
merchant learn to bear the calamities 
which pressed upon him, when he saw how 
much more heavily they pressed upon the 
enemy; when he saw the restrictions on 
commerce producing not only an ill-will, 
but a resistance, which in no long time 
might force the abolition of the anti-com- 
mercial decrees. 

The hon. gentleman said, he had now 
to thank the House for the kind attention 
with which they had favoured him; nor 
would he trespass longer in their patience 
than while he added, that the character of 
the prince Regent, the complexion of the 
times, and the spirit of that House seemed 
to justify him calling for an unanimous 
vote in ‘favour of the address which he had 
the honour of seconding. 


Mr. Ponsonby said, that in all that had 


been said by the hon. gent. who moved 
the Address; and in all that had been said, 
with so much eloquence, by the hon. 
gent. who seconded that address, relative 
to the character and conduct ofhis royal 
highness the Prince Regent, so far did he 
cordially agree with them. There was 
no tribute of applause too high, in his opi- 
nion, to mark the conduct of the Prince in 
so trying a situation; and he theught it 
was the bounden duty of that House, to 


give to his Royal Highness the most effec- 


tual and efficient support in discharging 


| the duties of his painful situation. When- 


ever the servants of the crown should 
submit to that House measures of which he 
should think it his duty to approve, to all 
such measures he would be most happy 
to give his cordial assent; but if, on the 
other hand, any 
which he should feel himself bound to op- 
pose the mode of carrying on the Regent's 
government, he should give that opposi~ 


uestion should occur itv. 
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did not rise then for the purpose of making 
any formal opposition to the Address; ‘so 
far from it, there were many parts of it, re- 
specting which he entirely concurred with 
what had fallen from the hon. gentlemen 
who preceeded him ; neither did he wish 
to draw ‘forth a debate upon any of the 
points on which he differed from those 
gentlemen ; but of those points in which 
he concurred with them there was none in 
which be more cordially agreed than in 
that respecting our relations with America. 
He received, with the warmest satisfaction, 
the declaration of the disposition of minis- 
ters to conciliate the United States of 
America.—With respect to the affairs of 
Spain and Portugal, he should say but lit- 
tle, anxious at the same time that that lit- 
tle should not be misunderstood : it was 
simply, that the Speech appeared to him 
to imply an entire approbation of the con- 


duct of our affairs in the Peninsula, which © 


unqualified approbation he was by no 
means then prepared to give 3 but neither 
was he disposed to express his decided 
disapprobation. He waited for fuller in- 
formation before he could give so decided 
an opinion as the Speech seemed to him to 
call for. Itwashis anxious wish to avoid 
saying any thing that could be painful to 
those present, still less to those who could 
not hear his statement ; but it was neces- 
sary for all persons to disengage their 
minds of every prejudice on this subject. 
It could not be denied that there were 
many hopes fondly indulged in at the 
commencement of that struggle, which had 
not since been realized ; butthis he should 
not now go into. The gentleman who 
went before him had evinced a disposition 
to avoid all subjects that could lead to dis- 
sention. He applauded the example they 
had set, and should now follow it, abstain- 
ing from all further observations, except 
that of asserting his right of excepting 
himself from any general conclusion which 
might be drawn of his entire approbation 
of the manageinent of our affairs in the 
Peninsula, and declaring that he was, not- 
withstanding his not then opposing the 
Address, free to observe upon them at any 
future period of the session. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that it was not 
his intention totake up much of the time 
of the House ; but there were one or two 
topics on which he would slightly touch, 
before he sat down. He was ready to 
give the Prince Regent credit for the best 
intentions ; but it was to be greatly la- 
mented, that he was placed in such a si- 
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tuation as his present one. At the end of 
three months debate and discussion, the 
country was left without the constitution of 
England. He couldhave wished, that the 
Prince had not accepted his present: situa- 
tion. - His not meeting the House on this 
day, was a proof of his dissatisfaction at 
the conditions upon which he held the Re- 
gency. After raising one phantom, we had 
raised another, and called ita Regent; we 
had made a governor without entrusting to 
him the power of government.—He must 
further observe,with a view to reprobate a 
practice which had-crept in only within 
these few years, and that was, not acquaint- 
ing the membersofthe House generally with . 
the substance of the Speech, before they 
were called on for their votes upon it. As 
the practise was now, they were called on | 
suddenly to give their votes on the whole 
mass of the Address, containing, as it did, 
topics of the most various and highest im- 
portance. No good reason could be as- 
signed for this deviation from the ancient 
mode. It was not his intention to pro- 
ceed at that moment, under such circum- 
| stances, to consider the Address. He should 
feel it his duty to move for an adjourn- 
ment until to-morrow, for the express pur- 
pose of taking tite to consider the subject. 
He would not, however, press the motion, 
if it did not appear to meet the approba- 
tion of the House. ‘The not meeting the 
Regent to-day, was to him an evident proof 
of his dissatisfaction with the ministry who 
had been forced upon him. The Regent 
would not appear in public with them. He 
would not be seen by the House in com- 
pany with them. This resembled the lu- 
dicrous scene in the play, where Falstaff 
musters his recruits, and finds upon in- 
specting them that they are such raga- 
muffins, such a pitiful scarecrow set, that 
he would never march through Coventry 
at the head of them. The hon. baronet 
then said, that he was called on for his 
vote without having had time for. consi- 
deration ; and concluded by moving, 
That the House should adjourn until to~ 
morrow. 

Mr. Lambe agreed with the mover and 
seconder of the Address, that there were 
many points in it on which the House 
might fairly be called on for an unanimous: 
vote ; but there were also some on which 
most mature consideration would be pro- 
per and necessary. From the manner in 
which the speech had been brought before 
them, no time was allowed for examining 


its tapics, and upon the Address, there- 
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fore, he could not give the only vote he 
ever wished to give, a conscientious vote, 
on such short consideration. As to, the 
parts of the Speech which related to Sicily 
and Portugal, he had no hesitation in say- 
‘ing, that it was on the part of the French 
the most lagging war which they had car- 
ried on since 1805 ; that terrible year, 
when despair first seized upon Europe. 
Their late progress had been slow, but what 
was the reason? In the four first years 
after the calamitous period of 1805 they 
had subverted the four great empires of the 
continent. {[t was this that made their 
conquests now few and slow. They had 
made but few conquests in the last cam- 
paign 5 but it was because sv much less 
was left to conquer. He concluded, by 
expressing an earnest wish, that as the en- 
suing session was not likely to be spent in 
inquiries into the causes of any great na- 
tional disaster, as there was not any do- 
mestic question likely to occupy their feel- 
ings and attention in the manner in which 
they had so lately been occupied, the 
House would set themselves seriously work 
and diligently attend to the concerns of 
the country : but that aboveall they would 
see the necessity of pursuing a system of 
the strictest economy. He trusted that 
the estimates would be laid upon the table 
as soon as possible, and that the fullest and 
fairest opportunity wouid be given for 
weighing and considering every item of 
them. All parties, in and out of that House 
were unanimous as to the necessity of eco- 
nomy in the public expenditure ; and he 
trusted, that the best means would be re- 
sorted to without delay, for the purpose of 
effecting an object so desirable. . 
' Mr. Parnell, without any intention of 
entering at length into the topics contained 
in the Address, wished to observe, that 
neither the Address, nor the speeches of 
the honourable mover and seconder, had 
given an accurate statement of the situa- 
tion of the country. The state of Ireland 
had been totaily omitted. He had hoped 
thet now at least the ministers would have 
relaxed the system of silence on the sub- 
ject of Ireland, which they had maintained 
ever since they came into office. They 
were quite callous; their senses appeare:! 
perlectly benumbed ; they did not appear 
at*all to be aware of the state of that coun- 
try. ifvever there was a subject which 
deserved the utmost anxiety and attention, 
night and day, it was the condition of 
Ireland at: this moment. He could not 
consider that subject without a deep sense 
XVIIT.. 


of the dangers in that quarter, without a 
degree of alarm which he could hardly 
find words to express. Yet nothing had 
been said on this momentous topic! He 
thought, that asa mark of common respect 
to the people of that country, the affairs 
of Ireland ought not to have been passed 
without ndtice. 

General Tarleton expressed his strongest 
dissent with regard to that part of the Ad- 
dress which referred to the transactions in 
the Peninsula; but most heartily concurred 
in what had been said respecting the 
Prince Regent. He entertained the high- 
est veneration for his person, his princi- 
ples, and his conduct, and above all for his 
constitutional knowledge and opinions. 

The question was then put upon the 
Address, which was agreed to. 


[State oF THE Kinc’s HeattH 
1804.] Mr. Whitbread gave notice, that- _ 
he should, on Monday next, bring under 
the consideration of the House a subject 
which he had recently had occasion to 
mention, namely, the state of his Majes- 
ty’s health in the year 1804. The way 
in which he should proceed would be ei- 
ther by moving that a committee be ap- 
pointed to search the Journals of the 
House of Lords, and report to that House 
what they should find therein relative to 
the late examination of his Majesty’s phy- 
siciaps before a committee of the lords, 
touching the state of his Majesty’s health 
in the year 1804; or by proposing a re- 
solution, praying the Jords to communi- 
cate so much of such examination to that 
House. Now that he was on his legs, he 


should take that opportunity of asking the 


right honourable the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whether it was his intention 
to propose, in the course of the session, 
any permanent measure as a provision: 
against the recurrence of the calamity 
with which his Majesty had been iit 
afflicted. For himself he could say, and, 
he believed, for every gentleman who 
heard him, that he was firmly of opinion 
that such a permanent provision was in- 
dispensably necessary. Feeling strongly 
this impression, he was anxious to know 
whether it was in the contemplatton of the © 
right hon. gent. to bring forward any such: 
measure ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that he had no such intention. 

Mr. Whitbread then gave notice that he 
should take an early opportunity of bringe~ 
ing matter under: the consideration 
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the House ;j and added that he felt it right, 
under the present circumstances, to give 
this early notice of his intention. 


Prison.) Sir Fran- 
eis Burdett rose merely to ask a question 
upon a subject which he found stated in 
the public prints. He should not take 
upon him te say, that his information was 
correct; but if not he would be in the cor- 
rection of a right. hon gent. (Mr. Can- 
ning) whom he had seen in his place that 
night. The subject, upon which he 
wished to be informed, was, as to the case 
of an individual, ‘a foreigner, who, if he 
was correctly informed, had been con- 
fined for now nearly two years in Cold 
Bath-Field’s prison, in solitary confine- 
ment, and debarred of the use of pen, ink, 
eres: and books. The circumstances of 

is imprisonment were these :—This man, 
a Portuguese officer, by name Colville, 
had in the year 1809, while Lord George 
Stuart was cruizing off Cuxhaven, been in- 
vited on board his lordship*s vessel to din- 
ner, and after dinner was arrested by vir- 
tue of a secretary of state’s warrant, sign- 
ed George Canning. The man was sent 
prisoner to Heligoland, where he was con- 
‘fined ina dungeon for a fortnight, and af- 
terwards brought to England, and commit- 
ted to Cold-Bath-Fields Prison, where he 
had since been confined under the circum- 
stances which he had already stated. He 
wished therefore to know whether the case 
of this individual was such as he had re- 
presented it, and what were the grounds 
for the treatment he had received ? 

Mr. Yorke, not knowing to whom the 
question of the hon. baronet was addressed, 
yet, as it referred to a transaction, in 
which an officer of the profession conneet- 
ed with his department was coneerned, he 
felt it necessary to say, that so far as he 
was himself concerned, he knew nothing 
of the matter; he could, however, assure 
the hon. baronet, that inquiry should be 
made ito the transaction. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that as the hon. baronet had alluded per- 
sonally to a right hon. gent. and stated 
himself to be under his correction, it would 
have been quite as well if the bon. bard- 
‘net, when that right hon. geut. bad quitted 
his place, had deferred bis question till 
he should be: again in his place. 

Sir F. Burdett had no wish to press the 
question inthis instance. Having seen the 
right hon. gent. in his place, he had sup- 
posed he might still be in the House. 


He should take another opportunity of re- 
peating his question, and in the mean time: 
he hoped that the necessary inquiries 


-| would be made. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, February 13. 


Tue Lorvs Commissioners’ Sprecn. 
Mr. Milnes presented at the bar the Re- 
port of the Committee appointed to draw 
up an Address to his royal highness the 
question that the 


Prince Regent. On the 
Report be brought up, 
Mr. Hutchinson rose and said, that he 
perfectly agreed in the propriety of an 
observation made last night, respecting 
the manner in which that House was so 
often taken by surprize at the opening of 
a session; the greater portion of the mem- 
bers- heard nothing of the Speech tilla 
few minutes before they were called upon 
by the ministers of the day to vote in fa+ 


-vour of the Address, which was to echo 


every part of it. This was neither fair to 
that House, nor consistent with respect 
due to the measures upon which they 
were called upon to decide; for gentle- 
men were thus forced into the predica- 
ment in which they stood last night, and 
compelled either to oppose the Address 
altogether, or vote in opposition to their 
judgment, or at least without the fair op- 
portunity of exercising it. This much he 
said against a usage becoming of late too 


‘prevalent.—With respect to the Address 


itself, he should say, that ia the sentiments 
expressing an anxious wish for the recovery 
of his Majesty, he most fully concurred ; 
and he could assure the House, that no 
man more cordially or sincerely agreed 
in all the expressions of respect and ad« 
miration for the exemplary conduct of his 
royal highness the Prince of Wales than 
he did. He agreed in every praise that 
could be bestowed on the courage and, 
discipline of our brave army in Portugal, 
and on the skill and ability of its noble 
commander; but he could not omit tak-. 
ing that opportunity of protesting against 
the manner in which his Majesty’s minis- 
ters had hitherto supported lord Welling- 
ton and the British army in Portugal. He 
hesitated not to say, that the efforts of our 
brave army had not been duly seconded 
by ministers: the supplies of men had 
neither been effective as to strength, nor 
seasonable as to time: the contribution 
and the manner of contributing wore all 
the features of that lingering indecision, 
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_ equally incapable of acting or resolving. 

There prevailed throughout the conduct 
of ministers all the vice of half measures ; 
there appeared to be neither plan nor 
principle, design nor method ; reintorce- 
ments were sent our too trifling to be of 
any use, had they been seasonable; and 


et so ill timed, as not tu have proved of | 


much use had they been sufficiently ef- 
fective. If an adequate and seasonable 
supply of men after the battle of Busaco, 
could have enabled lord Wellington to 
have then fought the battle which might 
be hereafter to be decided by numbers— 
did not this involve a serious charge 
against the negligence or ignorance of 
ministers? He lamented, therefore, that 
before the close of the last session, minis- 
ters had not provided themselves with the 
power to take advantage of the voluntary 
services of such troops as would not other- 
wise be so disposeable ; in which case, they 
might have reinforced the army of lord 
Wellington to any amount that might be 
necessary. Would it not, he should ask, 
be disgraceful if in the event of such a 
battle, it should appear that France could 


collect from all quarters, and convey over | 


land greater numbers of men in a given 
time than England could with all the 
~ boasted advantages of her marine, and the 
comparative ease, security and expedition 
of a short passage by sea, and possessed 
as she was of the whole: navy of the 
world? He did not wish to indulge in 
gloomy anticipations, but with respect to. 
what had past, he insisted that our brave 
troops oe had to contend not only with 
the active enemy opposed to them abroad, 
but also with the imbecility, irresolution, 
ignorance, and negligence of the minis- 
ters at home. What might have been 
the original design of ministers as to the 
mode of supporting the efforts of lord Wel- 
 Jington, he knew not, and apprehended 
that ministers were perhaps as ignorant of 
such design as he could be; but of this 
he was certain, that whatever their design 
might have been, their measures had not 
effectively seconded lord Wellington. 
They must, however, in sending out a 
large army to Portugal, have intended to 
have done something. Was it by such 
contemptible children’s play, as the coun- 
try had witnessed on the part of ministers, 
that they expected to strike a decisive 
blow against the tremendous power of 
France? if their intentions were of so vast 
ascope, why should the measures taken in 


avowed prosecution of them, beso meanly | 


inconsistent, so wretchedly dispropor- 


tionate? If, on the other hand, the strug- © 


gle was in the end to be abandoned as 
hopeless, why exhaust the means of our 
defence in fruitless specimens of British 
bravery, always brilliant, but always un- 
availing ? 

Consideriug, then, the Address as com- 
municating nothing, as pledging the House 
to nothing, perhaps as meaning nothing, 
he was so far disposed to think it in this 
respect unobjectionable. But though 
former precedents and ordinary circum- 
stances might have justified such a mode 
of proceeding at the opening of a session, 
the critica] state of the empire imperiously 
demanded the adoption of a totally diffe- 
rent course. Such a moment was not 
suited to idle and empty compliment, but 
one on which the boldest truths should be 
spoken, and measures calculated for the 
salvation of the state fearlessly suggested. 
The Address he thought should. be one 
rather of condolement than congratula- 
tion: while it sincerely deplored the me- 
lancholy state of his Majesty's health, it 
should in the most unqualified manner re- 
present to the Regent the awful circum- 


stances under which he was called upon 


to assume the reins of government. While 
that Address acknowledged the parental 
affection of his Majesty to his people, and 
his anxiety at all times for their welfare, 
it should contrast the general prosperity 
of the empire at the moment of his acces- 
sion, with the accumulated difficulties and 
gloom of the present hour.. It was far 
from his wish to say any thing that could 
look like an invidious or ungracious re- 
flection on the reign of a monarch so 
justly esteemed for his many private vir- 
tues; but if the amiable qualities and the 
best intentions of a virtuous monarch were 
not sufficient to rescue his people from the 
baneful influence of bad advisers—an in- 
fluence which had so long and fatally op- 
pressed the people, and had, at one time, 
only stopped in the dismemberment of 
the empire—if such could have been the 
ruinous consequences even during the 
reign of the present King, what future so- 
vereign Could be too cautious in commit- 
ting himself to the counsels of wicked, 
ignorant, or interested men? He thought, 
therefore, that their Address in: such a 
crisis as the present, ought to remind the 
Prince Regent how great a portion of our 
empire had been already lost by the ef- 
fect of mischievous and unwise councils. 
The Address should also state the distur- 
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bances and dissatisfaction which had fre- 
uently prevailed throughout this reign, in 
pa and then continued unhappily to 
prevail. Itshould not pass over in silence 
the enormous increase of the National 
Debt, and of the public burdens, since the 
commencement of this reign.. While the 
injury sustained by the manufactures and 
commerce of the country, being driven by 
the successful. efforts of the enemy from 
the natural and accustomed channels, had 
greatly impaired the national means, and 
added to the embarrassments of the 
times, which were becoming every mo- 
ment more distressing and alarming; he 
thought too that such an Address ought to 
contrast the present gigantic power and 
means of France with what they had been 
at the accession of his present Majesty. 
It should state in emphatic language, the 
conviction of the House of Commons that 
much of the. present peril, much of the 
public burdens, much of the grievances 
and consequent dissatisfaction of the most 
warlike and capable part of the popula- 
tion, were fairly attributable to a bad and 
narrow policy—suggested by ignorant or 
wicked mimsters. Condoling, therefore, 
with the Prince Regent, on his being 
called in such asituation of things to the 
helm of the state, they should strenuously 
exhort him to reject such councils, and to 
resist such measures as by experience had 
been proved to be greatly disastrous, and 
which could not be persevered in, but to 
the certain and utter ruin of the empire. 
‘For himself, he should say that it was 
his solemn and decided conviction, that 
the affairs of this country had now arrived 


at such a degree of difficulty and danger. 


that flattery and falshood could no longer 
deceive. It was the dipty of the House to 
employ only the language of siacerity and 
truth. It was time to substitute for those 
pretences and deceptions under which the 
affairs of the nation had been so long mis- 
managed, a system of sound and manly 
policy, which alone could extricate it from 
the perils with which it was unfortunately 
on all sides beset. Let their conduct be 
suitable to a period of such awful interest : 
Jet thém adopt towards the Regent the 
language of truth, not of hypocrisy : tell 
him of the lamentable incapacity of his 
ministers: that they possessed neither 
their confidence, nor that of the public, 
and that they were capable of suggesting 
no measures but such as they thought cal. 
culated to ensure their ill-gotten power, 


and gratify their miserable ambition. The 
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Regent should be reminded, that they 
commenced their career by affixing an 
indelible stain on the national character, 
in their daring violation of the laws of nas 
tions, and by blasting the hopes and 
outraging the feelings of millions of his 
father’s Subjects—that they had since 
weakened and degraded the kingly office 


| —deprived the empire for months of an 


efficient executive, and had by their in- 
trigues, shaken the very pillars of the 
monarchy—that the period was criticale~ 
the danger imminent—the national cala- 
mities numerous—the pressure on the peo 
ple nearly intolerable—that decisive mea. 
sures, neither partial nor occasional, could 
no longer be deferred—neither should 
they yet abandon the hope of a secure 
and honourable peace, pledging them- 
selves at the same time, to the most vigo- — 
rous prosecution of the war, should any 
sincere attempts at peace on our part 
prove ineffectual: expressing their con- 
fidence that the resources of the country 
under sage counsel were fully equal to 
meet the exigences of the moment. Let 
them assure the Regent that they will nar- 
rowly watch over the public expenditure, 
and that toshew their sincerity in the 
cause of general reformation, they were 
determined to begin by reforming them- 
selves—and above all to heal, if possible, 
the rankling wounds of the Irish, who had 
been uniformly neglected, insulted and 
oppressed. They should not omit to de- 
clare their gratitude to the Regent, for 
accepting the Regency under circum. 
stances so embarrassing and disiressing. 
Whatever pleasure he shoul have in 
avowing his confident expectations of the 
benefit likely to result from the Regent’s 
government to the empire at large, and_ 
particularly to Ireland, he must refrain 
from indulging in such declarations at 
present, lest they might subject him to 
impatations, of ali others most to be avoid- 
ed by a member of pariiament. At the 
same time he could with truth aver, that 
such confidence was fully justified by, 
and entirely founded upon, the former acts 
of his Royal Highness, in defence and on 
behalf of what he was known to consider 
as a most valuable, but too much neg- 
lected part of the empire. At a most 
critical and afflicting period, a few years 
since, without the knowledge of those for 
whom he interfered, he most. strenuously 
and .eloquently exerted himself in their 
behalf, by urging to the minister of the 
day the adoption of soothing and conci- 
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liatory measures, offering himself to be 
the instrument for carrying them into 
effect. Those sentiments he felt fully sa- 
tisfied could not bave been since lessened, 
however much they might have been in- 
creased ; and it was gratifying to reflect 
‘that the people of Ireland, the greater 
part of whom were ignorant to the full 
' vextent of their obligations to his Royal 
Highness, should have ever felt towards 
him the most disinterested attachment, the 
most entire devotion, of which they af- 
forded a convincing proof on a melan- 
choly occasion similar to the present, 
when the Irish parliament, by the unani- 
mous approbation of the people, conferred 
upon his Royal Highness, with.a generous 
confidence, those powers which were de- 
nied him in his native Jand.—The hon. 
gent. then protested against the practice 
which had prevailed with all administra- 
tions of which he knew any thing, of 
omitting all mention of the affairs of Ire- 
land, in the speeeh at the opening of the 
session. Why was the name of Ireland 
omitted in every speech? Why such in- 
dustrious neglect of a brave people, and 
their unmerited sufferings? He must say, 
that if the present ministers had one prin- 
ciple to guide their conduct, it was,that 
of contempt: for Ireland. When an Irish 
member rose to demand redress for his in- 
jured country, his rising was the signal 
for a laugh from the Treasury bench. 
An hon. friend of his had met with an 
instance of such indecent levity no later 
than last night. He would rather be the 
object than the author of such indecency. 

Sir T. Turton expressed his regret that 
nothing had been said in the speech of the 
desire of the Regent, if possible, to bring 
about an honourable peace—the only le- 
gitimate object of all war. He wouid not 
pledge himself as to the transaction with 
regard to the Peninsula; but he did not 
indulge those expectations of success 
which some other gentlemen, it appeared, 
entertained. The contest might add to 
the glory of our arms, but nothing more 
he thought was to be hoped for. _ Its ter- 
mination would probably be the grave of 
our commercial prosperity, and of every 
thing but our honour. He had always 
maintained, that it was idle to contend 
with France on the continent. We should 
soon have in our possession there, only 
Lisbon and Cadiz, and these must be pre- 
served at an immense expence. He no- 
ticed an invocation in the speech of the 
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-mover or seconder, to support the govern- | 


ment. He would support it as far as he 
conscientiously could, and always did—- 
but the invocation was very unnecessary 
at present, considering the additional ine 
fluence which the administration would 
possess, But they had no claim to any 
particular allowance. It was a duty to 
watch every one of their measures, and to 
oppose them if pernicious ; and that duty 
he would petform without any factious 
motives. He said this, that he might not 
be considered as pledged to assent to any 
thing of which he really disapproved. In 


all that had been said about attachment to - 


the King and the Regent, he perfectly cone 
curred. In a real feeling of attachment 
to both he would yield to none though he 
would contend with nobody in professions, 

Mr. Canning rose, not for the purpose 
of prolonging this discussion, but, as his 
name had been brought forward in a con 
versation last night, and as he saw the 
hon. baronet, by whom it had been men- 
tioned, in his place, he wished to make a 
short observation upon the subject. As 
far as he could collect what had passed 
last night generally, the hon. baronet had 
stated, that a Portuguese officer of the 
name of Chabot had been seized about 
two years since off Cuxhaven, and confin- 
ed for some time at Heligoland; after 
which he was brought to England, and 
committed tosolitary confinement in Cold 
Bath Fields prison, by virtue of a secre 
tary of state’s warrant, signed by him (Mr. 
Canning). He professed entire ignorance 
of any such transaction: but he was cer- 


tain that he had never signed any such > 


warrant, because it was ou! of the course 
of office that he should have done so. If 
he had received any information at his 
office from abroad, the course would have 
been to communicate it to the secretary 
for the home department, from whose 
office the warrant of commitment must 
issue, He could wish che bon. baronet to 
be more precise as to dates and times} 
for if his name appeared in the transaction 
at ail, it. mus! have occurred early in the 
year 189, he having retired from office 
in the month of Sep.ember in that year. 
Sir F. Burdat was much surprised at 
what he had heard from the right hon. gent, 
The name, however, which he had men- 
tioned, was not that which had been com- 
municated to the right hon. gent. The 
name he (Sir Francis) had stated, was 
Colville. ‘lhe circumstance of which he 


had spoken took place in 1809, when lord 
George Stuart commanded a British force 
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off Cuxhaven. The person now in con- 
finement had dined with lord George 

Stuart, when his lordship suddenly told 
him he was his prisoner. The Portuguese 
at first treated this as a jest, when an order 
for his apprehension was produced, signed 
Canning,” and he was immediately 
taken into custody. He was not allowed 
to go on shore or to see any of his friends, 
but was thrown into a dungeon at Heligo- 
Jand, where he was closely confined for a 
fortnight, when another warrant arrived, 
ordering ‘him to be brought England; 
and in consequence he was conveyed to 
this country, and confined in Cold Bath 
Fields prison. He had there been shut up 
in asolitary cell, and not allowed pen, 
ink, paper, or any thing. As yet he had 
never been examined, according to the in- 
formation he (Sir F.) had received. Such 
was the statement he had made, which he 
should be most happy to find was without 

foundation. 
Mr: Canning understood, from what he 
had just heard, that the imprisonment of 
the man was not imputable to him. At 
present, however, he could only repeat, 
that he recollected nothing of any such 
circumstance having at any time taken 

lace. 
- Mr. Whitbread was surprised that they 
had no official information on the subject. 

Mr. Peele stated, that there was a person 
confined in Cold Bath-Fields prison, who’ 
had been arrested as a spy. Some in- 
quiry had already been made into the cir- 
cumstances of the case, but at present he 
was unable to make any statement that 
would completely explain them. 
_ The question, that the Report be now 
received, was put and agreed to. 

. Mr. Whitbread felt it to be his indispen- 
sible duty to make some observations upon 
the Speech itself, upon the Address propos- 
edin reply to it, and alsoupon the speeches 
of the honourable mover and seconder of 
that address. Before he commenced his 
observations, however, he felt it necessary 
to state, that heagreed most fully in every 
thing which had last night fallen from his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Ponsonby) upon 
this subject. . Most completely did he 
concur in the affection and attachment ex- 

réssed in the Address, both to his royal 
Sietnes the Prince Regent, and to his 
Majesty, for the speedy and perfect 
re-establishment of whose health, he, in 
common with the country, most sincerely 
prayed. There-were, however, both in 
the Speech and inthe Address numerous 


omissions at which he could not help ex. 
pressing much surprise, and which he 
could not pass by without noticing. Ata 
time like this when so many rumours were 
afloat, when so many untoward circum. 
stances had actually. come within their 
knowledge, it was a surprising and unac- 
countable event, that no mention whatever 
had been made of Ireland, except a pass- 
ing observation on the deficiencies of ber 
revenue. After even noticing this defi. 
ciency, the conclusion which was drawn 
of the comparative prosperity of the finan- 
ces of the country generally, was curious 
in the extreme : it was, however, yet to be 
accounted for. With respect to America, 
he was glad to find, that after somany blun- 
ders, so many disagreements, and such gross 
impolicy, we were at length about to pursue 
theright line, andaim at conciliation. But 
there was one omission in particular which 
he must confess he witnessed with grief, 
He was grieved to find, that when the ef- 
forts necessary for the support of the war 
had beentouched upon in the Speech, some- 
thing had not been inserted expressive of 
a sincere and ardent desire that these éf- 
forts might lead to the only legitimate ob- 
ject of all warfare, a safe and honourable 
peace. On this point both the Speech 
and the Address were silent; and if he 
were to augur any thing upon this topic 
from the speech of the hon. mover of the 
address, it would be, that we were to be 
engaged in a lasting, obstinate, intermina- 
ble, annihilating warfare.—As to the state 
of our affairs in Portugal, he must now 
most solemnly guard himself against the 
imputation, which might hereafter be 
made, of his having given any approbation 
either of the plan or execution of the 
campaign. He was quite ignorant upon 
the subject; and he believed that what- 
ever praises might be given to the skill and 
valour of the noble lord who conducted it, 
no man would say that his dispatches con- 
tained any thing like an intelligible history 
of his progress. All he knew on the sub- 
ject was, that with the largest army we 
had ever sent into Europe, we undertook 
the defence of Portugal; that, after ad- 
vancing into the country, we had patiently 
witnessed the fall of two towns; that, on 
the approach of the enemy we had re- 
treated; that, after gaining the battle of 
Busaco, we had lost Coimbra; that we had 
talked of our confining the French to their 
entrenchments, and yet were ourselves 
kept by the enemy effectually in check. 
From this knowledge only, until it was in- 
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creased by more, and of a nature more 
explicit, he must beg leave to decline to 
giving any approbation of the campaign. 
When he recollected that this poeta had 
made every effort to send out reinforce- 
ments ; when he reflected that an impor- 
tant victory ought to have been expected, 
as well from the magnitude of our army as 
from the hopes held out by its commander ; 
when he had heard from statements here, 
that lord Wellingtonia his retreat was con- 
suming and devastating the country through 
which he passed, so as to ensure the de- 
struction by famine of every Frenchman 
who should escape the sword; and when 
he saw that they had advanced with every 
supply and every confidence, he certainly 
must suspend his approbation until more 
satisfactorily informed. It was some time 
since lord Wellington had said, that the 
French possessed in Portugal only the 
ground which their army ceeupel: but 
_Now it remained to be seen, what portion 
of the country was in the possession of lord 
Wellington himself. He did not mean to 
say that all this might not be retrieved by 
a brilliant victory; but until this was 
achieved—until he had documentsexplain- 
ing and describing all which had taken 
place before, he should cautiously abstain 
_ from passing his final and deliberate judg- 
ment. 

But should even a brilliant and decisive 
victory, such as that he had alluded to, be 
achieved, he could perceive but faint 
hopes likely to result from it, of the final 
rescue and deliverance of the Peninsula. 
Why did he say this ? Because, when the 
most important diversions had been pre- 
viously made for Spain, Spain shewed no 
disposition to avail herself of them—no 
desire to retrieve her endangered fortunes. 
He had only to instance two circumstances 
in the ee of the contest in Spain, as 
a proof of this assertion. It would be in 
the recollection of the House, how Buona- 
parté had been called away from the pur- 
suit of the British army under the gallant 
sir Jehn Moore ;—an army sent to Spain 
in that improvident manner which so 
often characterised the measures of the 
ministers of that day; an army which for 
that reason suffered so much without any 
proportionate advantage, the commander, 
too, having perished, though his glory was 
immortal ; from the pursuit of that army 
Buonaparté was called away to defend him- 
self against the attacks of Austria, or, if 
you please, to be the aggressor in the 
Austrian war. Here was one glorious and 


olden opportunity for a t effort to 
hive dhe’ from Peninsula. 
There, however, they remained. The 
Spaniards wasted the precious moments of 
this fortunate but unexpected pause in 
their fate, in shameful inactivity and inde- 
cision ; a pause during which the ruler of 
France, by drawing off his troops into Ger- 
many, made a voluntary diversion in fa- 
vour of Spain: yet Spain took no advan- 
tage: she did nothing. Even now, when 
the whole French force was engaged by 
us, and when we were given to understand 
such animosity prevailed against them in 
the country, what was Spain doing? When 
he considered these things; when he con- 
‘sidered, also, what a waste of life and trea- 
sure we had fruitlessly made in her cause; 
he confessed, that he was very far from 
being sanguine in his expectations of the 
result. 

There was, also, another most surprisin 

omission in the speech ; an omission whic 
had, indeed, been attempted to be sup- 


| plied by the proposer of the Address: he 


meant, with respect to the situation of the 
northern powers of Europe. When men- 
tion had been made about the present se-: 
curity of the throne of Petersburgh, there 
was another part of the north which forci- 
bly obtruded itself on his recollection. It 
should not be forgotten, that even during the 
campaign in Portugal, a general of France 
had silently slid into the friendly, allied, ' 
subsidized throne of Sweden—that Sweden 
had now sent her outcast monarch as an 
exiled private gentleman into our coun- 
try for refuge—and had admitted Berna- 
dotte into her confidence, not by interest, 
not by threats, not by opposing armies, 
but by her own voluntary consent. This 
was, or ought to be, to us, a striking ex- 
ample how impotent were our hopes that 
the enmity of every people over which 
France ruled was excited by her tyranny ; 
it ought to show us, also, how impotent 
were our efforts to check the power of 
France upon the continent: how impotent 
our friendship for the protection of our 
allies—how impotent our money and our 
subsidies against the gigantic power of 
France. If we had been told but a few 
years:ago, or that it had been possible to 
foresee that the time was coming, when a 
vassal, a general, nay a favourite of 
France, would be introduced into the suc- 
cession of Sweden, not a soul in the coun-' 
try but would have exclaimed, “ The 
brave Swedes would rise to a man in op-' 
position,” Yet now we saw the French 
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general actually in the country, publicly 
and solemnly recognized as crown prince, 
and with every prospect of an immediate 
succession to the throne. © We might 
strain as we chose to save the hostile 
crown of Russia. The throne of our old 
ally, our attached friend, our subsidized 
Sweden, was lost for ever! Let ministers 
look to this event—it was an aweful and 
a striking lesson to us, though the Speech 
thought proper to abstain from noticing it. 
If the hon. gent., who, in -his maiden 
speech, had seconded the Address with 
such ability, considered this, could he 
have hazarded the rash and ill-advised as- 
sertion, that we should not expect peace— 
not only until we diminished the resources 
of France, but until we had actually made: 
. her abate of her pretensions? If this sen- 
timent was once adopted, good God, what 
@ prospect had England before her! He 
might be told perhaps, as some were told 
[ast night who seemed to shudder at the 
financial misfortunes which hung over us, 
that his plebeian apprehensions at the di- 
minution of our commerce ought to be re- 
pressed. But the right hon. gent. oppo- 
aite knew well the dangers of our situa- 
tion ; he knew well how critical was the 
state of our revenues, and he must know 


also, amidst all his: vaunts. about our pros- 
perity and our wealth, that if the present 


lavish expenditure in. Spain and Portugal 
was continued, he, too, must begin to feel 
those degrading, plebeian apprehensions. 
Taking these things into his consideration, 
he confessed he had very little idea of 
pledging himself to.any sanguine view as 
to the result of our expedition, So far 
from it, there was a certain point beyond 
which, in, case nothing was achieved, he 
would never ‘consent that our subsidies 
should be squandered or our resources ex- 
hausted.. An experience of four years 
must have convinced the right hon, gent. 
opposite, that with a view to an endless 
war upon the present scale of expenditure, 
instead of being all. powerful we were all 
feebleness. Hé was well aware of the re- 
sources of the country: they were great; 
and it was not his wish to undervalue them: 
but with the lavish profusion which had so 
long prevailed, he was convinced that 
great as they unquestionably were they 
must have some limit. It was upon this, 
ground that though he did not think itde- 
sirable that the army should in this in- 
stance: be recalled from Portugal, in as 
much. as it had been gent thither at all, 
until. itishould, become.decidedly manifest 
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that the -object was altogether unattaina~: 
ble, yet, he would nut pledge himself to: 
agree to a perstverance in the contest un+ 
der any unfavourable and unpromising 

circumstances. 
| He had alsoto remark upon: another 
great leading topic, which had been to- 

tally omitted in the Speech, a topic of 
vital importance, and to. which every at- 

tention ought to be turned—economy, 

It was the more imperative amidst the: 
distresses of our mercantile interests ; dis. 
tresses which were the consequence of our 

system, and the result of a desperate but 
perhaps necessary augmentation of speca- 

lation; distresses, as we acted now, un- 
avoidably occasioned by our internab 
system: of commercial finance. These 
distresses might appear trifling or ple- 
-beian to some ; but those must feel and 
complain of their effects who were sutter- 
ing under them. Last night congratula~ 
tions were offered to the House on the 
flourishing acquisition to, our colonies. 
There was then, perhaps, little room for 
such congratulation; and, indeed, im his 

mind, this day’s intelligence had brought 
us by far the most cheering topic for satis- 
faction on thatsubject. As to all our former 
conquests, they were comparatively of 
little interest, except, indeed, our mo- 

mentary distress might be in some degree 
derived from the glut of colonial commo- 
dities in our markets. Unless this was the 
case, we had little grounds for congratula- 
tion ; and cheérless, indeed, was the con- 
solation supplied to us by the idea that 
our enemy participated in our calamities; 
little comfort could our bankrupt mer- 
chants feel from the reflection, that the 
French trade had also been impoverished: 
and ruined. He had now given his senti- 
ments briefly, as to the omissions and 
errors in the speech. He had done so, 
perfectly. uninfluenced by the appeal 
which had been last night made to them 
for unanimity. Such an appeal, he re-— 
garded. as all. other similar appeals, and: 

should give it similar attention. It ap- 
peared to him to say nothing more nor 
less than simply this :-—« You have been 
wrong ; do not oppose in future what F- 
choose to support ; give up your opinion, 

and adopt mine.” Now, as be had 
supposed that he was hitherto acting 
right—as he saw nothing whatever. in 
which he was proved to be in error, nor 

felt any thing like a conviction that his 
antagonists were superior, he should at 


once. say, that while the same system. 
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which he had before dp ws fit to con- 
demn was continued, he should continue 
without reserve, relaxation or loss of time, 
the same systematic, undeviating opposi- 
tion. He should now conclude; and 
‘very happy he felt that be had disbur- 
thened his mind, lest he should hereafter, 
as had often been the cas@ before, be 
taunted with having given his concurrence 
to measures to which he felt a most de- 
cided repugnance. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
rose and spoke to the following effect.— 
When I consider, Sir, what passed in this 
House last night, I own, I feel justified in 
Not entertaining, on coming down this 
evening, the most distant expectation of 
any such discussion as that which has al- 
ready taken place.. Indeed, I think, 
when the hon. gent. who has just sat down 
shall come to reflect on the opening part 
of his speech, he will be as much asto- 


nished as any of those who heard him, 


that he concluded it in the manner he 
has done.. For the right hon. gent. (Mr. 
Ponsonby,) who seemed to speak the sen- 
timents of the other side of the House, 
declared last night that when he consi- 
dered who was at the head of the admi- 


nistration of the country, he should, if | 


obliged at any time to find fault with any 
of the measures adopted during his admi- 
nistration, in doing so, feel the greatest 


possible pain and reluctance. When I 
recollect these circumstances, and when I 
recollect that the hon. gent. in his outset 
declared that he perfectly coincided in 
opinion with that right hon. gent., I own 
I was not a little astonished, when I heard 
the hon. gent., who declared his concur- 
rence in this manner, conclude with say- 
ing, that he will lose no opportunity of 
declaring his systematic, undeviating op- 
position to the measures of the present 
administration. The hon.. gent. has de- 
clared, that he was induced to express his 
opinion on the present occasion, lest I 
might at any future opportunity taunt him 
with the observation, that when such an 
Address was proposed, he appeared to ac- 

uiesce in . its sentiments. I will say in- 
deed, that however much the spirit and 
temper of the speech of the hon. gent. 
may please many of those who are of his 
way of thinking, it is in direct contradic- 
tion to the sentiments of the Address, and 
to the speech of the right hon. gent., with 
whom he professed to coincide. 

Although there are many topics in the 
speech of the hon. gent. on which I en- 

VOL. XVIII. 


tertain a very different opinion from him, 
I shall on the. present occasion abstain 
from mentioning many of them, from a 
wish not to disturb the unanimity that is so 
desirable on the present occasion; but 
there are some of these topics which I feel 
myself under the necessity of adverting to, 
and which 1 shall notice wiih all possible 
brevity. The hon, gent. bas distinctly 
professed, that the great object of his ris- 
ing was, lest from his silence he should be 
considered as implicated in approving the 
measures which have been carried on if 
Spain and Portugal. Now, the Address 
does not call on any person for approba-: 
tion of any one of the measures which mi- 
nisters have thought fit to adopt in con- 
ducting the war in these countries ; and 
no one can be precluded by his. acquies- 
cence in that Address: from criticising at 
any after period, the whole or any part of 
the conduct of the campaign. There is 
in reality nothing like a pledge of appro- 
bation of any one measure that has been 
adopted. But when I say this much, and 
when lown'l think it adviseable that on 
such an occasion as the present, - nothing 
like a pledge should be contained in the 
Address, I will freely confess at the same 
time, that inmy own mind all the mea- 
sures which have been adopted in the Pe- 


‘ninsula are highly deserving of approba- 


tion ; and that when thé ime shall come 
for the discussion of this subject, it will be 
found that the skill and ability with which 
these measures have been conducted, are 
as conspicuous as the policy by which they 
were dictated. ‘The hon. gent. has pointed 
out a number of particulars in the cam- 
paign in which he has been disappointed. 
lown I am not astonished, that when the 
hon. gent. has thought fit to collect opi- 
nions from others, and not from the com- 
mander there, of a nature rather. too san- 
guine, he should be disappointed in the 
event ; but I maintain that he could not 
have collected these opinions from the 
noble commander. For | think, if there 
is one thing more conspicuous than ano- 
ther in the character and practice of that 
noble lord, it is the singular modesty and 
simplicity of his official statements, Nos 
thing of a vaunting or arrogant nature is ta 
be found in his dispatches. If disappoint- 
ment has been experienced in any casq 
where that noble lord has been cone 
cerned, it is the disappointment ‘of 
the enemy ; but surely there can be 
no disappointment of the rational hope 
that ge other person was at liberty to 
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éntertain. At‘one time the hon. gent. 
towards the close of last session declared 
it as his wish that every English soldier 
was back safe in this coutry from the Pe- 
ninsula. Does he, indeed now wish that 
the Peninsula should have been surren- 
dered without the glory ofthe last cam- 
paign? Does he wish that after the in- 
stances which we have seen of French 
eruelty, French treachery, and French in- 
sincerity, Britons should have had no 
share in the late struggle ? Does he wish 
that Britons should not have made a stand 
in the only corner where it was possible 
to make a stand against the common ene- 
my of Europe ? It is not, indeed, possible 
to predict what will be the issue of that 
contest ; but on a dispassionate review of 
all the circumstances of the case, | own I 
see no cause that we have to despond. 
We have, however, maintained all that 
we proposed to maintain ; we have main- 
tained Portugal, andin so doing we have 
rendered the most material assistance to 
the cause of Spain. 
~ The hon. gent. has, indeed told us that 
his want.of confidence in the cause of 
Spain arises from the apathy he has ob- 
served in the Spaniards in not taking ad- 
vantage of two occasions, as unlooked for 
as they were favourable, to make suitable 
efforts to drive the enemy from their coun- 
try. Upon this I shall beg leave to say a 
few words, One of the occasions alluded 
to by the hon. gent. is that when Buona- 
parté having been called off to the war in 
Austria, Spain failed to make any great 
effort in her own cause—the other occa- 
sion is that of the occupation of the whole 
active disposeable force of France in the 
Peninsula by the Allied British and Por- 
tugese army, of which according to the 
charge of the hon. gent. no advantage was 
taken by Spain tocall forth. her energies 
and put down her oppressor. In making 
this last statement, the hon. gent. by his 
own direct admission acknowledges, ‘that 
as the whole active force of the enemy 
was engaged by the Allied army, a most 
importang diversion must consequently 
have been made in favour of the cause of 
Spain; by Great Britain. If England had 
Teft Portugal to be overrun by the enemy 
would the situation of Spain be now what 
it is?) Whilst the hon. gent. has thought 
_ proper to state as the ground of his despair 
of the cause, what Spain has failed to do; 
‘he hasomitted to’ state what she actually 
has done. It may be, indeed, that more 
might have been done by the Spaniards in 


the course of this struggle than what they 
have done; but let us do justice to so 

jmuch as they have done ; let us do jus- 
‘tice to that nation which has done more: 
than has been done by all the other nations 

of Europe since the commencement of the » 
revolutionary,war ; to that nation which, 
though now for more than two years over= 
run by the armies of France, has never 

yet submitted to her foe, but is still as un- 

conquerable in mind and spirit as ever. 

It is inthese means and this determined 

spirit of ‘opposition, that our hopes of that, 
country are founded ; it is by these meang 
alone that an opposition to France can be 

maintained ; and I trust that while she’ 
continues in that spirit, she will remainas 
invincible to France as ever. 

Will the honourable gentleman but con- 
sider for a moment, what would have been 
the consequence to Great Britain, if the 
Peninsula had ere this been under com. 
plete subjection to France. Let him con- 
sider of what consequence Cadiz and. 
Lisbon alone would have been to France. 
if in her possession. He who-has always 
professed such fears for the removal of the’ 
battle to owr own shores, will he only con- 
sider where, to such disadvantage, den er’ 
could be so seriously apprehended to this 
country and to Ireland, as from the ports’ 
of Cadiz and Lisbon. ‘And though the 
Peninsula should ultimately be conquered, 
when he considers how completely it was. 
under subjection to France before the 
present war, and the advantages which 
were drawn from it, he will find it will be 
less efficient to the conqueror, when it, 
shall be finally subdued, than it was pier 
vious to this desolating contest. ‘The hon. 

ent. has adverted to other topics: he. 
says, that the observations respecting the 
revenue appear to him perfectly unintelli- 
gible; that it is said the revenue has. 
fallen off in Ireland, and fallen off here, 
and yet is much more now than in any’ 
former year. Iwill tell the hon. gent, 
that the statement of the Speech is per= 
fectly’consistent. I will tell him that the 
whole revenue of this country, received’ 
‘into the exchequer, before the 5th of 
January, in this present year, 1811, for, 
the preceding year, was greater than that 
of any former year—that there are between 
three and four millions of excess of differ- | 
ence between the last year and the year, | 
ending in January 1809, and that without 
the imposition of any new taxes last year. 
Whatdo youmean then, says the hon. gent. 
by your revenue being affected by the dise: 
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astrous state of the commerce of the coun-; 
try? 1 will tell bim that particular 
branches of that commerce may have de-. 
clined towards the latter end of the year, 
by which the revenueof that part ofthe year 
may have been affected; and yet it may. 
be perfectly clear that upon the whole year 
there may be an abundant increase of re- 
wenue, It is true, and cannot be denied, 
that the enemy has made an impression 
on the commerce of this country ; but this 
impression, whatever it may be, can be 
only considered as temporary ; and when 
I take into consideration the skill, industry 
and capital of this nation, I have the best 
grounded expectations of our future pros- 
perity, though the application in particu- 
Jar channels of that skill and industry may 
foratime be affected. I think Imay venture 
to staté, therefore, that the general in- 
‘Crease of the revenue, which suffered some 
decrease however towards the latter end of 
the year, may be expected to continue ; 
though nothing can be said prospectively 
on such a subject with confidence. 

On the subject of America I wish to 
touch as little as possible. The hon. gent. 
is, 1 think, not warranted in saying that a 
spirit of conciliation which be now affects 
to hail, did not exist in his Majesty’s 
councils towards that country till the pre- 
sent moment. There is no greater spirit 
of conciliation manifested now than for- 
merly. The councils of the country were 
always perfectly conciliatory towards 
America, and every thing was done which 
could be done to obtain a renewal of a 
friendly intercourse with the United States, 
consistent with our own safety. And I 
believe that every thing will be done by 
the Regent in the way of conciliation; 
but while he is willing to concede every 
thing that ought to be conceded, he will 
at the same time keep sight of the preser- 
vation of those maritime rights for which 
this country has always contended. I do 
think indeed that those rights which have 
been so long claimed by Great Britain, 
should not, under the present circumstances 
of the world, be renounced by her at pre- 
sent. I do not inipute to the hon, gent. 
that he would willingly be inclined to sa- 
crifice any of the just rights of this country. 
No character could be gained by, the 
nation which would not stand up in the de- 
fence of her rights, and no character could 
be gained by the individual who would 
advise and consent to their sacrifice. 

I will.now ask the hon. gent. and the 
House, if it would be proper that, situated 


as we are, any notice should be taken of . 
the expectation of peace in the Address? 
With what propriety could it be stated that 
peace, at the present moment, was possible 
to be obtained? No men would be more 
ready than ministers, if any opportunity 
should occur when peace could with 
safety be made, to avail themselves of that 
opportunity ; but they would merely mis- 
lead and deceive the country were they to 
hold out to them that any thing like such - 
an Opportunity had yet occurred. I think, 
indeed, that there are few individuals in 
the House who would be inclined to go 
along with an hon. baronet (sir ‘I: Turton), 
who spoke in the course of the evening, in 
the sentiments he uttered on that subject. 
The hon. gent. says and makes it matter 
of charge that’ it has been declared in this 
House, that no peace can be obtained with 
the present Emperor of France, till he 
abate in his pretensions. It is but too 
true that till such an event no peace is to 
be obtained. - What, says the hon. gent. 
and are you then determined to carry on 
an interminable war? If these profes- 
sions be adhered to, what can follow but 
the inevitable ruin of Great Britain? 
Whata prospect, continues the hon. gent. ? 
If it be the real state of the prospect, how- 
ever, why should that prospect be dis- 
guised to the country? The pretensions 
of the Ruler of France are nothing less 
than the ruin of this country; and ull he 
abate from those pretensions, bow can 
peace be obtained? And I will ask the 
hon. gent. with confidence, whether he 
sees any thing now inthe conduct of that 
Ruler, which indicates that he has abane 
doned his hostile views, or that can jtead 
us to believe that we may with safety ac- 
cede to his demands. ; 

Among the other pointsof the speech of 
the hon. gent. he expressed his astonish- 
ment that no notice was taken in the 
speech of the situation of this country with 
regard to Sweden. Nothing could be 
more natural than that ministers in the 
exercise of their discretion on that subject, 
should not think proper to advert to the 
situation of Sweden. When we reflect on 
what our former connection with Sweden 
was, and the manner in whicl that country 
was compelled to enter into subserviency 
to an enemy, it will, I think, be found, that 
forbearance with regard to that unhappy 
country is the principle on which we 
should act, so long as we can act on fore 
bearing principles without danger to ours 
selves. The immediate adoption of se- 
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taliative measures could, circumstanced 
as we are, be of little use to England, and 
on deliberate consideration therefore it 
was not thought necessary to make the 
state of that country one of the topics of 
the Speech. 

: With respect to the omission so much 
complained of with regard to Ireland, 
though fully aware of the importance of 
the subject, I did not conceive it actually 
mecessary to introduce into the’ speech of 
the Prince Regent on this occasion any 
particular mention of the affairs of Ire- 
dand. I know that representations have 
been made, for what purpose they can 
‘best tell who made them, that the affairs 
of the sister kingdom are in the most la- 
mentable condition; my colleagues and 
myself have been accused this night of 
treating that important part of the empire 

with systematic neglect; of never re- 
erring to it except in language of a de- 
grading, insulting and contemptuous na- 
ture. I put it to the candour of the House 
if this be a correct statement, or if it can 
believe that we are such fools and idiots 
as to treat such grave discussions with an 
unworthy contempt, much less with that 
derision and even laughter which has 
-been imputed to us. However my own 
‘views of the policy which it would be 
prudent to adopt respecting that part of 


the united empire may differ from the. 


opinions entertained by the hon. gent. 
(Mr. Hutchinson), and the difference is 


certainly grea) and obvious, no fair infer- + 


ence, Lam confident, is deducible from 
that circumstance, that I have been at 
‘any time disposed to disregard or under- 
value any topic connected with Irish af- 
fairs. When, however, the hon. gent. 
goes further, and avers that the Regent 
could not safely place confidence in the 
persons who now conduct the adminis- 
tration of the country, and that those per- 
sons neither possess nor merit the confid- 
ence of the country, then indeed I shall 
venture to ask, where could the Regent 
hope to find men who possessed it in a 
greater degree ? [believe no man or set of 
men enjoy a greater portion of the esteem 
and confidence of the people, although the 
hon. gent. (Mr. Whitbread) appears by 
his laugh to think otherwise. I challenge 


that hon. gent., by any test or in any 
place, to controvert my assertions.——The 
Tight hon. gent. then, apologized for 
having so long trespassed on the attention 
of the House, which he said he had been 
induced to do by the introduction of the 
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irrelevant matter which had been brought 
forward on the other side, and which it 
was impossible for him not to advert to. 
Sir John Newport asserted that the right 
hon. gent. had misrepresented his hon, 
friend (Mr. Hutchinson.) When his 
hon. friend had stated that the affairs of 
Ireland were treated by. ministers with 
systematic neglect, it.was a statement 
which he was fully warranted in making, 
A noble lord, who in his opinion ‘had al- 
ways had too much influence in the coun- 
cils of Ireland, had not hesitated once to 
say that the less that was said about that 
country the better. To him it appeared 
that, asa component part of the empire, it 
was entitled to respectful attention, an at- 
tention proportioned to the extent of 
its territory and the amount of its re- 
sources. It had been stated to them by 
the right hon. gent. that the revenue of 
Ireland had been affected; were those 
terms, he would ask, descriptive of the 
fact? Did the language fairly represent 
that a defalcation of between two and 
three millions had taken place in the re- 
venue, and that it was at the present pe- 
riod unequal to the ordinary exigencies ? 
When he looked also to the other features 
in the situation of Ireland ; when he saw 
her tranquillity menaced and the military 
force greatly reduced ; when he knew 
too, that many persons who had a deep 
stake in the safety of that part of the 
kingdom, some of whom were in the con- 
stant habit of defending and supporting 
the right hon. gent., entertained the most 
serious apprehensions on the subject, he 
could not easily conceive a topic more de-. 
serving of the right hon, gent.’s gravit 
and attention. | Here the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer appeared to be engaged in 
conyersation.} He was aware that he 
had’ no peculiar claim on his attention, 
and he had’ just afforded an additional 
proof of the carelessness of which he had 
been accused. He did therefore again 
assert that the regard paid to Ireland by 
our government was not sufficient to the 
weight and importance of so large a 
component part of the empire, and he 
sincerely believed that much of the mis- 
chief that had happened in Ireland, much 
of that embarrassment and calamity in 
which she was involved, was owing to the 
loose and negligent manner in which its 
business was conducted in that House, and 
regularly deferred till the close of the 
session. Anxious as he was to avoid 


touching on any topic calculated to 
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arouse feelings of irritation, he must be | 
permitted to put in his claim to be heard 
in parliament as an Irish representative, 
warmly interested in the welfare of his 
native country. At such a period as the 
present, threatened as we were by an ene- 
my far more formidable than had ever 
hitherto waged hostility against us, it was 
the bounden duty of tha} House to attend 
to every complaint preferred from that 
quarter, to investigate every alleged grie- 
vanee, and if they should prove delusive 
to dispel the delusion by a fair and 
impartial inquiry. Then instead of a 
drain and an incumbrance on Great 
Britain, as Ireland was rendered by 
the present system, we might proceed to 
husband her resources and to consolidate 
her strength, till the fortunate period 
should arrive when a firm and honourable 
peace might alleviate her burthens, and 
no longer retard the natural progress of 
her prosperity. 

Mr. Hutchinson said he rose to express 
his hope, that words would not in future 
be put into his mouth which had never 
fallen from him, nor opinions imputed to 
him, which he had never expressed. He 
had not said, as the right hon. gent. (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) attributed to 
him, that the Prince Regent should look 
elsewhere for his ministers, or should con- 
fide the guidance of his councils ‘to other 
men. What he had stated however, was in 
his judginent the most proper course for the 
House to_pursue, was that they should re- 
present to the Prince Regent theirfirm de- 
termination to support the just authority of 
the executive and at the same time to ex- 
press their conviction of the incapacity of 
his present ministers. Inreply to what the 
right hon. gent. had observed in defence 
of the respect and attention which he was 
in the habit of shewing to*discussions on 
Srish affairs, he lamented that he should 
be under the necessity of repeating the 
accusation, and of distinctly charging 
the right bon. gent. with the most blame- 
able and offensive levity. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, if 
he had misunderstood or misrepresented 
the observations of the hon. gent. he | 
should be extremely ready to have his 
error corrected. He certainly was de- 
sirous of vindicating himself from the im- 
putations of the honourable gentleman, 
who had very erroneously described him 
as laughing whenever mention was made 
of Irish affairs. With respect to the ho- 


wourable gentleman’s explanation of his | 


meaning, in his first speech, he must con- 
fess he could not very easily see how a 
declaration of the incapacity of the Re- 
gent’s ministers .could be separated from 
the expression of a wish that they should 
be dismissed from the Regent’s service. 
The honourable baronet, had likewise 
charged him with inattention to what he 
had been saying with respect to the mi- 
litary force in Ireland ; but if the honour- 
able baronet would adopt the statements 
in the Morning Chronicle, he had hardly 
a right to expect @ refutation of them in 
that House. He could, however, assure 
him, that no reinforcements had recently 
been drawn from Ireland, and that the 
amount of military force now in that coun- 
try was probably greater than it had been 
at any period which the honourable ba- 
ronet could mention. ‘ 

Sir John Newport said, that he had not 
adopted, in what he had observed, the 
statements of the Morning Chronicle, nei- 
ther had he adopted the statements of the 
Morning Post. Deprived as he was of 
the channels of official communication, 
his knowledge was of course derived ftom 
such sources as were open generally, 
and from such correspondence ashe main- 
tained with persons in Ireland, which fully 
enabled him to state that many gentle- 
men of rank and property, and some of 
them the political friends of the minister, 
had been under the most serious alarm in 
consequence of the reduction of the mi- 
litary force in that part of the empire. He 
believed that large drafts had been made, 
but that the projected reinforcements had 
been countermanded. 

Mr. Ponsonby rose only to notice one 
point in the speech of the right hon. gent. 
and it was that, in which he had inferred 
from his observations on the former night 
that his honourable friend (Mr. Whitbread) 
had contradicted himself, in first profess- 
ing to concur with him, and in followin 
that deciaration with his subsequent re- 
marks. Now, he wished to be distinctly 
understood as having certainly disclaimed 
any wish or intention of making asys~ 
tematic opposition to the Regent’s go- 
vernment, because though he should: be 
sorry at any time to harrass or impede the 
administration of the country, he should 
be particularly so when he reflected on 
the novelty as well as the difficulties of the 
Regent’s situation. But these considera~ 


tions were not to preclude him from the 
discharge of his duty, if he should find oc- 
casion forit, in opposing _ condemning 
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the measures of his ministers, High as 
was his veneration for his royal highness, 
both for his private virtues and his consti- 


tutional sentiments, so congenial to those 


principles which had seated the House of 
Hanover on the throne of these kingdoms, 
this veneration would. but operate inju- 
riously if it prevented him from steadily 
resisting the unwise and dangerous policy 
of those who conducted the administra- 


tion. 

_ Mr. Whitbread said, he should take the 
opportunity before the report was read of 
alluding to what had falien from an hon. 

ent. on the subject of the foreigner con- 

ned in Cold Bath Fields. He could not 
help feeling much surprised that an en- 
quiry which might have been made in five 
minutes, had not been made in the twenty 
four hours, that had elapsed since the ho- 
nourable baronet behind him had first men- 
tioned the subject to the House. 

The Chanceilor of the Exchequer thought 
the hon. gent. behind him had acted pru- 
dently in not making a partial or defective 
statement, but in reserving bimself till 
all the circumstances of the case were 
ascertained. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that it was the ne- 


-eessity of this long and minute enquiry of 


which he complained. Was there no re- 
cord kept of such a transaction in the office 
of the home department? Or was the right 
hon. gent. to be permitted to shelter the 
under, secretary of state when unable to 
furnish satisfactory information? 
Mr. Yorke observed, that the hon. bart. 
(sir F. Burdett) had confessed his own re- 
esentation to be inaccurate. He had, 
owever, inasmuch as the matter lay in 
some degree in his department, written to 
the officer who had brought home the 
foreigner, but who was at Yarmouth, and 
from whom he bad not of course yet heard. 
He had learned, however, that the person 
in question bad been apprehended as a 
spy, and conducted hither from Heligoland 
by a warrant from Jord Liverpool, who 
was not now in the home department. He 
did not, however, consider this to be a 
proper time for enlarging upon this sub- 


ject. 


.. Mr. Whitbread was pleased to receive at 
least some information from the right hon. 

nt. but could not see, that because the 

ad of an. office was changed, the busi- 
ness of the office was'to stop. He thought. 
it highly creditable to the humanity of the 
hon, bart. to have brought this subject for- 
ward ; it was one in which he had no 


doubt the laws of the country had been 
wantonly violated, and the freedom of a 
human being causelessly impaired. 

Mr. Madocks said, it appeared from 
what had passed this evening, that there 
was agreat deal of truth in what had 
fallen from the hon.-bart. (sir F. Burdett), 
He hoped, however, that the subject 
would not be allgwed to pass without in- 
vestigation, and was satisfied, as the 
House must be, that the hon. bart. was 
entitled to thanks for the pains he had 
taken on the occasion. 

The Report was then brought up and 
agreed to, and the Address was ordered to 
be presented to the Prince Regent by 
those who were of the privy council. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 14. ° 


[Te Prince Recent’s ANSWER TO THE 
Avpress.] Lord George Thynne reported 
to the House, that his royal highness thé 
Prince Regent, having been attended with 
their Address of yesterday, was pleased 
to receive the same very graciously, and 
to give the following Answer: 


“ Gentlemen; 

“ T thank you for this loyal and affec- 
tionate Address. 1 am highly gratified 
by those sentiments of sorrow and afflic- 
tion which you so feelingly express for the 
lamented situation of the King, and I re- 
ceive with the greatest satisfaction, the 
promise of that support which can alone 
encourage me to hope, that I may be ena- 
bled to discharge with satisfaction to my- 
self and advantage to the nation, the du- 
ties of the important trust which is reposed 
in me,” 


[Motion ror AccounTs RELATING TO 
Bank Notes, Buttion, &c.} Mr. Horner 
moved for the following Accounts, which 
were ordered accordingly =~ ry 

}. An Account of the amount of the 
Notes of the Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England, in circulation on the 
7th and 12th days of each month, from 
the 12th of January 1810 to the 12th of 
February 1811, distinguishing the Bank 
Post Bills, and distinguishing the amount 
of Notes under the value of five pounds, - 

2. An Account of the weekly amount 
of Bank Notes in circulation, from the 9th 
of March 1810 to the date of the return 
to this order, distinguishing the Bank 
Post Bills, and the amount of Notes under 
the value of five pounds, 
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3. An Account of the amount of Bank 
Notes in circulation on Saturday night, 
from the 12th of May 1810 to the date of 
the return to this order, distinguishing 
the Bank Post Bills, and the amount of 
Notes under the value of five pounds. 

4. An Account of all the Dollars issued 
by the Bank of England, from the 8th, of 

‘Feb. 1810 to the date of the return to this 
order, 

5. An Account of the amount in ounces 
of sales of Silver pieces of eight, and Sil- 
ver ingots, made by the governor and 
company of the Bank of England, from, 

. the Ist of March 1810 to the date of the 
return to this order. 

6. An Account of Advances made by 
the Bank of England to government on 
land and malt, Exchequer Bills, and other 
securities, on the 5th of January 1811. 

7. An Account of the amount of Gold 
and Silver deposited in the Bullion Office 
of the Bank of England as having been 
imported from abroad, from the 30th of 
March 1810 to the date of the return to 
this Order, distinguishing the Post Office 

packets from menof war. . 

8. An Account of the amount of 
monthly sales of Gold and Silver, by pri- 
vate dealers, in the Bullion Office of the 
Bank of England, from. the 1st of April 

_ T810 to. the date of the return to this 
order, distinguishing Gold from Silver, 
and Bars from Coin. 

9. An Account of the amount of Gold 
which has been delivered out from the 
Bullion Office of the Bank of England, as 
sales ‘and purchases, by private dealers, 
from the 18th of April 1810 to the. date of 
the return to this order, distinguishing Bar 
Gold from Foreign Coin, and specifying 
how much Bar Gold has been delivered. 
out as. for exportation. 

10. An Account of the quantity of Gold 
and Silver exported as merchandize, or 
otherwise, from the different ports of Great 
Britain to foreign ports, in the year ending 
the Ist of February 1811, distinguishing 
Gold and Silver, distinguishing Bullion, 
Wrought Plate, and Coin, and distin- 
guishing the ports and places from and to 
which the said exportations were made. 

U1, An Account of the quantity of Bol- 
lion or Coin which has been seized in the 
year ending the, Ist of Feb, 1811. 

' 12. An Account of the number of 
Licences for the issue of Promissory Notes 
payable on demand, which were granted 
by the Commissioners, for the two years 


ehding the 10th of Oct, 1809 and the 10th 


of Oct. 1810, and since the 10th of Oct. 
1810 to the date of the return to this 
order; distinguishing in each period the 
renewed licences from those granted. to 
new Banks. 

13. An Account of the number of 
Stamps of Promissory Notes re-issuable of 
each class that have been issued from Ist 
June 1810 to the latest, period to which 
the same can be made up; distinguishing 
each quarter, and the corresponding 
amount of Duties. 

14, An Account of the number of. re- 
issuable Promissory Notes stamped in 
England, during the years ending the 
10th of October 1807, 1808, 1809, and 
1810; distinguishing the rates, and. also. 
the value, of the notes. 

15. An Account of the quantity of Coin. 
or Bullion imported in his. Majesty’s. 
Packets, in the year ending the 5th. of 
January 1811, distinguishing from what 
places the importations were made. 

16, An Account of all Gold imported 
into his Majesty’s Mint, and the amount 
éf Gold Monies coined, from the Ist. of 
March 1810, distinguishing the ingots. as 
produced from guineas or from. foreign, 
Gold. 

17. An Account of the Amount of Bank‘ 
Notes lying in the Exchequer, in each 
month, from the 10th of February 1810 to 
the date of the return to this..order. 

1s. An Account of all Monies which 
have been sent from this. country. by. the 
Paymasters of. the forces, for the use of 
his: Majesty’s. armies abroad, or for the 
succour of his Majesty’s Allies, from the 
8th of November 1809 to the date of. the 
return to this order; distinguishing. Gold 
from Silver, Bullion from Coin, and the 
places to which. the said Monies were 
sent respectively ; and, distinguishing the 
amount purchased by the Pay masters from 
that which they received. otherwise than 
by purchase. 

Sir J. Sinclair wished to. know.at, what 
time it was in the contemplation of the 
hon. member to make his motion uponthe 
subject, as it was one which excited con~ 
siderable. interest, and was of great im- 
portance to the country. 

Mr. Horner said, it was his intention at. 
a very early period to give notice ofthe, 
‘day when he would bring it forward. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. moved, 
that the Speech of the Lords. Commis- 
sioners shou!d-be. taken into further consi- 
deration; when, the Speaker having read 
that paragraph of the Speech which related 
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to the supplies, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer moved, That a supply should be 

ranted; which being agreed to, he next 
moved, That the House should resolve it- 
self into a Committee to-morrow, for the 


_ purpose of considering that motion. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Friday, February 15. 
[INFORMATIONS EX OFFICIO FoR LiBEL.] 
Lord Holland gave notice, that in the 
course of the session he should make a 
motion for the number and nature of the 
Informations er officio filed in the court of 
King’s-bench for Libel. His lordship 
observed that he had on a former occasion 
unsuccessfully opposed a bill, which since 
it had passed into an act of parliament had 
given to Informations er officio a conse- 
quence they did not before possess, and he 
now gave this general notice, in order that 
he might not be charged on a future oc- 
casion with taking the House by surprise, 
intending, according to the nature of the 
information upon this subject, which should 
be obtained, either to found upon it some 
specific motion, or a motion for the repeal 
of the act. 


_ HOUSE OF coMMONS. 
) Friday, February 15. 


_[Mortrion ror Accounts RELATING To 
Bank Notes, Button, &c.] Mr. Rose 
expressed his satisfaction to learn, from 
what had fallen from an hon. and learned 
gent. yesterday, that it was his intention 
to bring the Report of the Bullion Com- 
Mittee under the consideration of the 
House, The public was much interested 
in the question, and he was sure it would 
not fail to prove satisfactory to the nation 
that itshould undergo a discussion in that 


- House. He should, with a view to that 


discussion, move for certain returns in ad- 
dition to those ordered yesterday, to the 
production of which he did not suppose 
any opposition would be made. He should 
thereupon move forthe following accuunts: 

1. An Account of the Gold imported 
into his Majesty’s Mint, and the amount 
of Gold monies coined there between Ist 
Jan. 1773 and 31st Dec. 1798, both in- 


elusive ; distinguishing as far as possible, 
the ingots received from guineas in each 


year from those from foreign Gold, with 


. the value of each. 


2. An Account of the Notes of the 


Bank of England in circulation, pn the Ist 
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days of January and of July,in the years 
1761, 1762, and 1763, 1783, and 1734, 

and on the same days in every year from. 

1790 to 1810, inclusive. 

3. An Account of the amount of the 
Bank Notes in circulation in each week, 
from the 9th of March 1809. 

4. An Account of the highest amount 
of Bank Notes locked up in the Exchequer 
in each year, from 1803 to the present 
time. \ : 

5. An Account of the highest prices. 
paid by the Bank for Bullion in each 
year, from 1773 to 1809, both inclusive, 

6. An Account of the amount of the 
Notes and Post Bills of the Bank of Ire- 
of 
January and June, from 1804 to 1310, 
both inclusive. 

7. An Account of the value of Corn 
and other grain and flour imported into 
Great Britain, except from Ireland, from 
1800 to 1810, both inclusive. * 

8. An Account of the official value of 
exports from, and of imports into, Great 
Britain, for 1790, and in every year since 
to 1809 inclusive. . 

g. An Account of the highest and’ 
lowest prices of silver in each year, from 
1790 to the present time. 

10. Copies of any letters that were 
written from the Secretaries.of the Trea 
sury to the Commissioners of the Customs 
in 1782 and 1783, communicating direc- 
tions from the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury for enforcing the laws against the 
exportation of coin. 

Mr. Horner also moved for, A Copy of 
the communications between the Bank of 
England and the Lords of the Treasury, and> 
of a Letter written by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the Attorney and Solicitor Ge- 
neral, and of the opinions of the Attorney 
and Solicitor General submitted to the 
Treasury in 1772, respecting the execution 
of the laws which prohibit the exportation | 
of Gold and Silver. 


or Suppty.] The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer moved the order of 
the day for going into a Committee of 
supply. 

Mr. Creevey rose to take that opportu. 
nity of calling the attention of the House 
to what he considered an intolerable griev- 
ance in the manner in which grants of 
public money and money bills were car- 
ried through that House. They all knew 
that grants of public money and redress 
of grievances formerly went on together. 
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Of late, however, they had got into the 
habit of voting grants of money and pro- 
ceeding with money-bills at late hours, 
and when the House was exhausted with 
debates, and no discussion could take place. 
This he allowed was inseparable from 
the practice of discussing great public 
questions, which occupied so much of the 
- time of the House during every session. 
But to whom was it attributable but to 
the minister, who usually condensed 
public business within so short a period, 
that it was impossible to bestow the ne- 
cessary attention upon every important 
question ? Since the union with Ireland, 
which added so much to the business of 
that House, they had muchshorter sessions 
of parliament than previously. The mi- 
nister, by clothing his grants of public 
money in ambiguous terms, could con- 
trive to getthem voted without objection, 
and could reserve his desperate cases to 
the close of the session, when it would be 
too late to make any effectual opposition 
to them. In illustration of this observa- 
tiop, he need only refer to what had hap- 
pened last session. The bill for granting a 
million and a half to the East India Com- 
pany, and for the interest of which fresh 
taxes must be laid upon the people, passed 
through no one of its stages previous to 
the last, before one o’clock in the morning. 
Tn one of stages there were no less 
than seven notices to precede it, and it 
was one of fifty orders of the day. ‘The 
House: must see, therefore, that under such 
circumstances it was impossible it could 
have been maturely or fully discussed. 
The last stage took place at an hour earlier 
than that at which public business com- 
menced usually. He had intended to 
oppose it; buton coming down to the 
House at half past four, he was astonished 
to find that the bill had passed. He had 
’ ‘ particularly noticed the members who at- 
tended on that occasion, and could take 
upon him to assert, that they were either 
Directors of the India Company or their 
servants, or Directors of the Bank or per- 
sons in office ; and that there weve not six 
members of any other description then 
present. It was an intolerable grievance, 
he must contend, that they should thus 
choose their own time, and consult their 
own ‘convenience in bringing forward 
blic business, without giving to mem- 
ers of that House an opportunity of de- 
livering their sentiments. He considered 
it also a great grievance, that the mis- 


cellaneous grants were not more distinctly 
VOL, XVIII. 
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submitted to the notice of the House, so ~ 
that members might come prepared for 
the discussion of them. Of this the grant 
of 6,000/. to lords Glenbervie and Auck- 
land last session was a proof. No men- 
tion of the names was made in the notice 
of the vote ; and the grant itself was not 
brought forward till the last Committee of 
Supply, and when the Appropriation Act 
was far advanced in its progress, ‘The de- 
mand for those two noblelords was of seven 
years standing, and had been preferred 
to the government of the day, and that 
which succeeded it, and was refused by 
both. This accounted for its having been 
deferred to the end of the session. The 
act of appropriation, too, was generall 

hurried through without sufficient deli- 
beration. As it contained all the grants 
of the session, it should certainly be more 
fully discussed. He had, last session, com- 
plained that the emoluments of the great 
Tellers of the Exchequer, lords Camden 
and Buckinghamshire, should be aug- 
mented by fees out of the taxes ; but was 
then told, he was too late. He. trusted, 
however, that in the appropriation act of 
the present session, provision would be 
made, that these ‘Tellers, if they had a 
freehold in their offices, should not de- 
rive in future, any increase of emolument 
from fees upon public grants. He besought 


_the House to consider the extent of power 


possessed by ministers in consequence of 
the Appropriation Act. Though that 


‘House had voted Mr. Palmer’s claims to 


be just last session, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, by leaving the grant out of 
the Appropriation Act at the end of the 
session, actually defeated the intentions of 
that House. The manner in which the 
grant to lords Glenbervie and Auckland 
had been carried, shewed also how. the 
minister, if disposed to favour individuals, 
could accomplish that object, as well as 
in other cases he could frustrate the views 
of Parliament by means of this Appropria- 
tion Act. It appeared, therefore, to him 
desirable, that the matter should be re- 
ferred to a select committee, to consider 
of framing some standing order, whereby 
members on looking over the Order-boek 
might be able to ascertain what particular 
grants or money bills were to be brought 
under the consideration of the House. It 
would otherwise be impossible to give 
the proper attention to such subjects, 
He had felt it necessary to say thus much 
upon this occasion and indeed the right 
hon. - Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
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admitted the propriety of some regulation 
on this head, and even intimated an‘in- 
tention to propose some arrangement on 


the subject in the present session. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer could not 
collect from the speech of the hon. gent. 
whether he meant by it to give notice of 
some motion during the present session, 
or whether, having unfortunately neglect- 
ed last session till it was too late to oppose 
the appropriation act, he was determined 
to take care that he should not fall into a 
similar omission in the present session. If 
he were to consider the speech of the hon. 


\ gent. only as anotice,- he should not, per- 


haps, have felt it necessary to comment 
upon it; but when he reflected upon the 
angry tone with-which he had ‘imputed it 
as matter of blame to the present govern- 
ment particularly, that ministers had the 
option of bringing forward public busi- 
ness at the time most convenient for them, 
he could not forbear making a few obser- 
vations upon it. The circumstances to 
»vhich the hon. gent. had referred, proved 
that the case was in direct contradiction to 
his statement. Every hon. gent. must 
know, that it was not in the power of mi- 
nisters to put off the discussion of public 
business to a late hour, when there could 
be no opportunity of mature deliberation, 
but in the power of those gentlemen, who, 
having given notices of motions, had by 
the usage of parliament the precedence of 
the orders of theday. That was the true 
representation of the case, and it was 
owing to that cause that the different 
stages of the Bill to which the hon. mem- 
ber had alluded, were proceeded in at the 
late hour he stated. He concurred with 
the hon. gent. as to the inconvenience re- 
sulting from this cause, and had it in con- 
templation to propose to the House an ar- 
rangement, which would give on certain 
days of the week a precedence to orders of 
the day, and leave on the other days of 
the week, precedence, as usual, to notices. 
He had intimated as much last session, and 
as he did not think there would be much 
difficulty in forming some such arrange- 
ment, he should take an early opportunity 
of proposing it. ‘Having stated thus much 
on that point, he should shortly advert to 
some of the topics mentioned by the hon. 
gent. The hon. gent. complained that 
the miscellaneous grants were not more 
distinctly specified, so as to enable the 
members of that House to come prepared 
to the discussion of them: and the hon. 
gent. particularly selected the grant to 


lords Glenbervie and Auckland, which, 
from the-manner in which he spoke of it, 
the hon. gent. seemed to intimate as an in- 
tance of concealed favouritism towards 
the objects of the grant. But he must re- 
mind that hon. gent. that when an objec- 
tion was started to that particular grant, 
on the ground that further time was ne- 
cessary, the discussion of it was immedi- 
ately deferred. Numberless cases of a 
similar description might be quoted ; and 
every hon, gent. at all acquainted with the . 
mode of proceeding in that House, must 
be aware, that according to the constant 
practice, whenever any objection happen- 
ed to be made to any particular grant in 
the Miscellaneous Services, that grant was 
uniformly deferred; unless in cases where 
the service happened to be urgent, and 
any delay would be injurious. - It often 
was the case, that some part only of the 
grant was voted, in order to allow time 
for ascertaining the propriety of voting the 
whole : so that the complaint of the hon. 
gent. against the government, or rather 
against that House, was unfounded in fact. 
The grants, when voted in Committee, 
were necessarily reported afterwards, when 
they might again be discussed : so that so 
far from not being distinctly notified, ample 
opportunity of discussing them was afford- 
ed. Besides, they might be again discussed 
in the Committee on the appropriation act, 
and afterwards upon the report of that 
Bill. It was not fair, then, to the House 
for the hon. gent. to state, that there was 
not suflicient time or notice for the dis- 
cussion of the grants, when they might all 
be fully canvassed in four or five different 
stages. Asto the imputation of favouritism, 
secret favouritism, he had only to observe, 
that one of the noble lords was not a mem- 
ber of parliament at the time of the grant, 
and could, therefore, not be expected, to 
requite the favour in the manner insinu- 
ated by the hon. gent. ; and if his object 
had been to practise favouritism towards 
the other noble individual (lord Auckland,) 
there was nothing in the subsequent. con- 
duct of that individual, to shew that he had 
gained any thing by the transaction. He 
knew not by what governments the grant 
had been refused, but he knew that the. 
oa which preceded the present 
ad resolved to accede to the grant (No; 
no, no, from the Opposition) : so at least 
it had been represented tohim. He had 
stated the same thing last session, without 
being contradicted. The lateness of bring- 
ing forward the grant arose from the cir- 
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‘ cumstance of the commission having only 
then terminated. If he had not thought 
the grant right, he should not have pro- 
posed it to the House, even though the late 
administration might have determined on 
conceding it. He knew of no political 
connection between himself or his friends, 
and either lord Auckland or lord Glenber- 
vie, that could make them objects of fa- 
vouritism. As to the case of Mr. Palmer’s 
demand, he had only done what the hon. 
gent. himself, or any other hon. member 
had the power of doing. He thought the 
demand ought not to have been granted, 
and therefore had moved that it should be 
left out of the appropriation act. The 
right hon. gent. concluded by giving 
notice, that he should early in next week 
propose the arrangement of which he had 
spokem; and which would, he was per- 
suaded, be a benefit toall classes of mem-: 
bers in that House. 

Lord Folkestone contended, that it was 
perfectly competent to any member, on 
the question then before the House, to 
state, as his hon. friend had done, any 
grievances of which he had to complain. 
The right hon. gent. had said, that he 
could. not understand whether in the 
speech of his hon. friend, he meant to 


give notice of a motion, or to intimate what. 


his conduct would be in the present ses- 
sion, respecting the Miscellaneous Grants 
and the Appropriation Act. Upon this 
point, however, his hon, friend had been 
most particularly guarded. As to the 
charge of having expressed himself in an 
angry tone, he left it to those who had 
heard both to decide; which of the two, 
the right hon. gent. or his hon. friend, was 
more liable to it. With respect to public 
business, so much of it was crowded to- 
gether towards the end of the session, that 
it was impossible for any one to know what 
time any particular measure would be 
discussed. He, in common with several 
other members, had felt the inconvenience 
which necessarily resulted from this cause. 
The Bill to which his hon. friend had al- 
luded, had been passed an hour and an 
half before the usual time of proceeding 
with public business. The statement of 
his hon. friend was, he contended, borne 
out by that of the right hon. gent. He 
believed that the right hon. gent. was 
taken by surprise, as much as he had taken 
the House by surprise, with respect to the 
grant to lords Glenbervie and Auckland. 
If the right hon. gent. had taken the 
trouble to make inquiry upon the subject, 
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he would have found, that the preceding - 
administration had taken this grant into: 


consideration, and then rejected it. 


he should just ask, whether any gentleman 
who should think it fit to exercise his right 


in such a way could be sure that he would 
succeed? Every person who attended to . 


the manner in which the business was con- 
ducted in that House, must well know that 


it was actually impossible to give the . 
proper portion of attention to all the im-. 


portant measures brofght under its consi- 
deration. The statement of his hon.. 
friend, therefore, was highly valuable ; 
not as against the present minister patiicu- 
larly, but in reference to the conduct of all 
descriptions of ministers. The right hon. 


gent. had undoubtedly intimated his inten- : 


tion to. propose some arrangement, with a 
view to remedy the evil; and when his 
proposition should be brought forward, the 


noble lord trusted it would meet every at-: 


tention from the House. 
Mr. Whitbread concurred in the state- 


ment of his hon. friend behind him (Mr.. - 


Creevey), which was well worth the at- 
tention of the House. He rose, however, 
not for the purpose of adding to that state- 
ment, but in order.to put the House upon, 
its guard against any unnecessary innova- 
tion, as to its established forms and rules 
of debate. They should take good care, 


that in endeavouring to remedy one evil,. 


they did not fall into one more serious. 
He was ready, in justice to the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to admit. 
that he had last session intimated his in- 
tention to propose some arrangement of 
the description he had stated that night, 
of giving to the Orders of the day, on 
certain days of the week, precedence of 
notices. The House should. well weigh 
the probable or possible consequences of 
such an arrangement, before they gave it 
their sanction. He was not inclined to 
charge members of parliament of the pre- 
sent day with being more corrupt, more 
negligent of their duty, more indolent 
and languid, than members of former 
parliaments. They should, however, caus 
tiously adopt any arrangement or inno- 


vation which might have the effect of — 


dissolving the House. The precedence 
which notices hitherto had been suffered 
to possess, gaye an interest to the busi- 


Asto 
what the right hon. gent. had said with . 
respect to his conduct in leaving the grant 
of Mr. Palmer’s demand out of the Appro- - 
priation Act, that he had done then only — 
what any hon. member might have done, : 
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ness of the House, which was sure to 
procure an adequate attendance, If that 
interest were to be taken away, they 
could not be perfectly sure that the rou- 
tine business of parliament, however im- 

ortant, would insure a proper attendance. 
The precedence of notices arose out of 


. the right of members to make any motion 


‘upon the sudden ; which right, when mem- 
bers consented to wave, they were com- 
pensated for by the precedence of notices. 
According to the practice of parliament of 
late, a great part of the most important bu- 
siness was huddled together towards the 
close of the session. If there had been 
no union at all with Ireland, the public 
and private business to be attended to by 
parliament had been doubled. The duties 
of parliament ought to be more laborious 
than at present, if they were to be well 
— And here it was that the 

lame was altogether imputable to minis- 
ters, who put off parliament whilst they 
had a shilling in the exchequer ; and who 
never thought of assembling it, until they 
could no longer go on without money. In 
the language of the times, they put offthe 
evil day as long as they could. He could 
well remember, when, before the union 
with Ireland, if parliament was not assem- 
bled before Christmas, gentlemen were 
apt to complain. Of late years, it had 
been the practice not to assemble parlia- 
ment till after the queen’s birth-day. 
There had been, indeed, a few exceptions, 
Had it not been for the indisposition of the 
king, no man, he was convinced, could 
suppose that parliament would have been 
convened at the period it met before the 


‘end of last year. If the business of par- 


liament had so considerably increased, the 
duration of the session ought to be pro- 
portionably lengthened. He had himself 
experienced, what had also been felt by 
other hon. members, an indisposition, on 
the part of the House—disgusted, no 
doubt, and exhausted by previous debates 
—to afford an attentive hearing on the 
most important business, so huddled to- 

ther at the end of the session. If the 

ouse met now later than formerly, they 
should sit longer. ‘There was no neces- 
sity for the ministers to advise his Majesty 
to prorogue parliament by any particular 
day. He should add, that insufficient at- 
tention was paid to Irish subjects, insomuch 
that it was almost impossible for any hon. 
member to obtain a hearing when oifering 
to speak upon them. He should most. 
Strongly protest against any innovation, 
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that would give precedence to Orders of 
the day before Notices. ~ 


Mr. Wynn said, that this charge had not 
been made against any particular admi- 
nistration; but that the general complaint 
was, that business of the first consequence 
was deferred to the last moment, at which 
time it must of necessity pass, even though 
it should be without discussion. 

The House then resolved itself into the 
Committee of Supply. On the motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a supply 
was granted, and the report was ordered 
to be received to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, February 18. 


(Catuotics or Ineranp.] The Earl of 
Moira rose, and said, that a matter of such 
great public importance and magnitude 
had just occurred, attended with cireum- 
stances so peculiar,. that he felt he could 
not reconcile his conduct with any sense 
of duty to their lordships or the public, 
if he abstained from taking notice of it, 
and offering some observations upon the 
subject, with the view of obtaining some 
particular information upon it from the 
ministers of the Prince Regent. What 
he alluded to, and to which he desired to 
call their lordships most earnest attention, 
intimately concerned the interests and 
welfare of Ireland. It must surely have 
been with the strongest emotions of sur- 
prise that noble lords must have seen and 
read the Circular Letter of Mr. Wellesley 
Pole, chief secretary to the government of 
Ireland, by which the magistracy are di- 
rected to put in force an act passed by 
the Irish parliament in the year 1793, (the 
33rd of the King,) prohibiting public 
meetings being held in that country for 
any political objects. The act was passed 
in a time of public ferment, and was now 
to be enforced at a period when it was 
known that a meeting of persons of that 
vast body, the catholics of that country, 
was about to be held. By the provisions of 
that act, which were recited in the letter 
of the Secretary, all persons guilty of 
giving or publishing any kind of notice, 
written or unwritten of any proceedings 
with a view of promoting such meetings, 
and all who in anywise attended, acted, or 
voted, in any such proceedings, were 
directed to be arrested and sent to prison, 
unless bail should be given, But not only 
those who should give or attend, but also 
all such as had given such notices, or had 
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jn apy manner attended, or acted in such 
meetings, were rendered equally the ob- 
jects of this act, as was also expressed in 
the circular letter. By this sweeping 
clause, the noble earl believed they might 
in fact proceed to these grievous and in- 
tolerable extremities against not luss than 
one half the people of Ireland. Standing 
as this extraordinary transaction did ai 
present and according to the view he took 
of it, he could not. but feel the greatest 
anxiety. Every body who mixed in any 
good company had, for the last two days, 
been a witness of the general feeling of 
astonishment which it had created. It 
was impossible to move about without 
hearing it canvassed as the general topic of 
conversation.. The sudden recent return of 
Mr. Secretary Pole to that country had 
created much surprise, and occasioned a 
great variety of suggestions as to the pro- 
bable cause of it. From this important 
measure, however, adopted on his arrival 
there so speedily, it might certainly be in- 
ferred that this violent measure had been 
determined upon here by the government 
of this country, and that the unexpected 
departure of the Secretary had taken 
place in consequence, for the purpose of 
carrying it into effect. In that case as in 
evéry other view of the matter, he sup- 
posed that ministers must have received 
some very important information to justify 
their having recourse to such a measure, 
and which, he should suppose, they would 
be prepared to communicate to the House. 
It was difficult to conceive any possible 
measure more impolitic or more irritating 
to the feelings of three-fourths of the po- 
pulation of Ireland. He was certain that 
the previous sanction of the Prince Regent 
had not been obtained to this measure— 
and he should therefore give ministers their 
choice of one out of two branches of an 
alternative, either of which must tend most 
strongly to the condemnation of their 
conduct: either at the time of the depar- 
ture of Mr. Secretary Pole for Ireland, 
they were certain of being continued in 
office by the Prince Regent, or they were 
not. If they were certain of being con- 
tinued in office, they acted most unfitly 
and improperly (to use.no stronger terms, ) 
in taking advantage of the period before 
the Regent was sworn in, to resort to such 
a proceeding without having the decency 
to consult his royal highness upon a 
measure which so deeply implicated the 
character of his government. If they 
mere not certain of being continued in 
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office, and expected that they should not 
be allowed to remain the ministers of the 
Regent, then he could only compare their 
conduct to that of desperate incendiaries, 
who set fire to the house they were about 
to leave, because they were no longer to 
be allowed to inhabit it. : 
In the absence of information however, 
upon the subject, it was difficult to under- 
stand what had Jed to the adoption of a 
measure which under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the moment was so extremely 
impolitic. The circular letter to the 
magistrates referred to the Convention 
Act, but from any thing that appeared in. 
it, they were left to conclude, that it mere- 
ly related toa simple contravention of the 
letter of that act. If the measures of go- 
vernment were to be directed only to 
point out and designate for prevention 
what was contrary to the letter of aa act 
of parliament, then Cabinets might as well 
be composed, of sets of Old Bailey solici« 
tors. It was surely to act very little like 
able or enlightened statesmen to rummage 
the rolls of an obsolete and long inopera- 
tive law in order to find out and prohibit 
what was contrary to its letter, instead of 
studying the temper and disposition of a 
whole people, as well in order to avoid alt 
measures likely only to irritate and in- 
flame, as to adopt such a line of policy 
and conduct, as would be most likely to 
conciliate and attach the affections of that 
people. In resorting to this measure the 
Irish government had gone back to the 
enactments of a law passed in a period of 
irritation, and long before the accomplishes . 
ment of that Union, which was held out to 
the people of that country as the best 
means of relieving them from what was 
obnoxious and oppressive in the measures 
of their own parliament. The offences 
created by this law might, he admitted, 
be designated crimes by virtue of this law ; 
those who infringed it might be legally 
criminal: but was it not well known, 
that since the passing of the Union, 
such assemblies as were now forbidden 
had been repeatedly tolerated, and that 
petitions from them had even been re- 
ceived by both Houses of Parliament. 
It was no small part of the impolicy of this _ 
measure that. the catholics were particu- 
larly designated as a class at whom the 
orders issued by government were par- 
ticularly pointed. If such a measure had 
even become absolutely necessary, ought 
not obvious policy and common sense to 
have dictated to them to have refrained 
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from mentioning the catholics as being 

articularly designated? might not the 
a or the order have been so framed as 
to have had all the effect desired, without 
wounding the feelings and irritating the 
minds of the cathoiics ?—Another branch 
of the extraordinary impolicy of this mea- 
sure was the retrospective effect given to 
the measure. Was it not enough, even in 
the view of those who issued this letter, to 
declare their determination for the future, 
without involving in one common threat 
of punishment acts: done for’ years back, 
and which had the tacit sanction and per- 
mission of government ?—if these orders 
were to be carried into effect according to 


the retrospective operation thus given to 


them, one half of the population of Ireland 
would probably be to be thrown into gaol. 
To resort to such a measure, under the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the moment, and 
thus to irritate and inflame three-fourths 
of the population of Ireland, displayed the 
most extraordinary impolicy. And _ it 
would well become their lordships to re- 
flect, at what atime, too, this obnoxious 
measure was taken ; atime when we were 
most seriously called upon to look, not 
only at the great domestic inconveniences 
and difficulties that attended the present 
state of the government of the country ; 
but when we had so much to consider and 
to apprehend in our external relations; 
when not only at home, but from abroad, 


-we were urged to the important considera- 


tion of the best means of meeting and 
averting menaced dangers. While we 
were -acting upon this mischievous impo- 
licy, what was our cnemy doing? What 
had he not on the contrary within a short 
space of-time already done? To all his 
great. successes and acquisitions on the 
continent of Europe, he had added another 
acquisition, by placing a French sovereign 
on the throne of Sweden. He was in- 
creasing.incalculably all his means for at- 
tacking us in the midst of our resources, 
while we were talking of clipping his 
wings by the acquisition of a few distant 
colonies and by destroying his foreign 
commerce, of the possession of which for 
his great military views of aggrandizement 
he did not positively stand in need. He 
was placing his advanced posts in the very 
front of our defences; and was preparing 


‘to have the contest no longer an attair of 


out-posts, but to make his direct assault on 
the very body of our citadel. Was this a 
time for the adoption of a, measure against 


one half of the people of Ireland: a mea- 
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sure certainly most obnoxious to a much 
larger proportion of them? Ministers 
might, perhaps, be able to shew some 
causes for this extraordinary and alarming. 
proceeding; and he therefore wished to 
give them the opportunity of doing so: 
but at present it came before him in a 
most questionable shape, and he, there- 
fore, was anxious to receive a distinct an-. 
swer to the questions he had put to them, 
as well as to acquire the necessary infor-. 
mation on which they had ventured thus 
to proceed. His lordship had no wish 
unnecessarily to trespass on the time of 
the House, and should, therefore, sit down 
for the present, after moving that a copy 
of the Circular Letter of Mr. Secretary 
W. W. Pole, dated Dublin Castle, Feb. 
11, 1511, be laid on the table. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he should not. 
make any objection to the production of 
the letter of Mr. Secretary Pole, which as 
their lordships knew, had already been 
made public. It was also a matter of sa- 
tisfaction to him to state, that he felt not 
the least difficulty in giving an answer to 
the questions which had been put to him, 
by the noble earl. Respecting the de-, 
parture of Mr. Secretary Pole, he had only 
to state, that his going to Ireland was. 
wholly unconnected with this measuce,. 
which was not at all in. the contemplation 
of ministers at the time he went there ; 
nor, indeed, was it at any time afterwards: 
for the fact was, that they did not know 
any thing of the matter until Thursday 
last. Then they received the intelligence, 
which was accompanied with those rea- 
sons, which were the grounds of the pro- 
ceeding, which might not have been quite 
so fully detailed as might have been 
wished ; but which did, notwithstanding, 
convey intelligence founded on various 
sources of information, some of them of 
a secret nature, shewing that a systematic 
attempt was making for the violation of 
the law: and which the government of 
Ireland felt to be of such a nature as to 
justify it fully in resorting to this means 
of prevention. Ifthe noble.earl was de- 
sirous of getting farther information as to 
the nature and extent of the intelligence 
received, that would be the proper sub- 
ject of a discussion, should he, on any. 
other occasion, move for a Secret Com, 
mittee for the purpose of an examination 
into the subject. At present he could not 
seé any necessity for saying more. He 
should, however, couple another motion 
with’ that of the noble earl, which, if 
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agreed to, would shed some light on the 
transaction. His lordship should therefore 
move for a copy of the Letter issued and 
circulated by the Secretary of the Roman 

Catholic Committee at Dublin. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne had heard 
with much satisfaction that the measure in 
question had not originated in this coun- 
try, and still more so, that it did not ema- 
nate from the Prince Regent. He had 
only farther to ask therefore whether the 
single document which the noble earl 
moved for, would completely, in the noble 
earl’s apprehension, make out the actual 
existence of any systematic attempt to 
violate the law. He must suppose that 
the noble earl would feel the propriety of 
agreeing to lay still farther information on 
the table, should that document prove in- 
sufficient, to justify the step which had 
been taken. ; 

_ The Earl of Liverpool had no difficulty 
in stating, that the paper he had adverted 
to-did not contain the whole of the infor- 
mation possessed by his Majesty’s govern- 
ment; but it would, in his apprehension, 
be a question of serious consideration, 
whiether the production of further docu- 
ments would at present be desirable. Their 
lordships must be aware that a great deal 
of the information which government might 
possess, would, considering the channels 
from which it might have been derived, 
not be proper for public exposure. There 
might be other ways of communicating 
information of that kind; as through a 
Secret Committee. It was sufficient, he 
thought, at present to state, that such facts 
had recently come so fully to the know- 
ledge of the Irish government, as, in its 
judgment, proved a systematic and deli- 
berative intention to violate the provisions 
of a most important act of parliament. 

The Earl of Darnley considered the very 
ignorance of the extraordinary order of 
Mr. Secretary Pole avowed by the noble 
secretary, a most full and decided crimi- 
nation of the government to which he be- 
longed. It had long been a subject of 
mentation with him, to find the affairs of 
Ireland not only ill understood by that 
House, but almost refused investigation 
both by the ministers and the parliament. 
The time was now arrived when those 
concerns imperiously forced themselves 
on the attention of parliament ; and he 


sincerely trusted that such an important 


subject as that to which the motion re- 
ferred, would receive the full inquiry that 
is merited. The noble earl concluded with 


giving a notice of a motion for the produc- 


tion of . some Accounts relating to the ex- 
penditure and the admitted defalcation of 
the revenue of Ireland. ‘ 
“The Earl of Limerick rose, chiefly, he 
observed, in consequence of his under- 
standing the noble’ earl, who opened the 
discussion, to say, that one cf the objects 
of the union was to free Ireland from the 
oppressions of its own parliament. For his 
own part he had sat long in that parlia- 
ment, and as the noble earl had not 


thought proper to state upon what grounds 


or circumstances he formed such an opi- 
nion, but merely made the assertion, he 
must content himself with expressing his 
astonishment at what he had heard. He 
could not avoid, however, calling to the 


recollection of the noble earl that that par- — 


liament had stood manfully at its post : 
and by its spirit, perseverance, and exer- 
tions, saved that country from all the 
horrors of rebellion. It had to grapple 
with a crisis of unprecedented danger and 
difficulty. It had to struggle with a trai- 
rorous, self-elected assembly, who desired 
the people of the country to look to them 
and not to its parliament ; and if the le- 
gislature had not supported a system of vi- 


gorous measures, and put down those as- 


semblies, they must in the end have suc- 
ceeded in overpowering parliament itself. 

Lord Holland observed, that it was for- 
tunate his noble and gallant friend, in 
bringing forward his motion, had not 
gone into a discussion of those details of 
oppression with which the Irish parlia- 
ment were chargeable, because had he 
done so, the House, from the avowal of 
the noble earl who last addressed them, 
would have been engaged in a debate 
wholly unconnected with the subject now: 
before it. What was the opinion he en- 
tertained of the character of the proceed-. 
ings of that legislature, it was unnecessa- 
ry for him then to declare : that character 
he would leave to history to appreciate ; 
and in referring it to, the judgment of im- 
partial history, sure he was, that as to 
many parts of the conduct of that parlia= 
ment, he could not consign it to severer 
chastisement. He would, however, refer 


the noble earl who spoke last,- for informa-. 


tion upon this subject, to those. persons 
who were most particularly: engaged in 
carrying the measure of union into effect ; 
and if he -should think proper to consult 
them, that noble earl: would:find that the 
repeal of those acts, which heand-his noble’ 


friend considered oppressive, but. which - 
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by all were considered to be at least odious 


_ to the people of Ireland, was one of the 


main encouragements held out to procure 
the acquiescence of the [rish people—an 
encouragement to which the final accom- 
plishment of that measure was to be par- 
ticularly attributed. Having said this 
much in answer to the speech of the noble 
earl, he also begged leave to express his 


_ satisfaction at the answer given by the no- 


ble secretary, namely, that the govern- 
ment of this country were ignorant of the 
issuing of this extraordinary order, and 
that they were notin possession of any 
previous knowledge of the state of Ireland 
which could have rendered such a line of 
public proceeding necessary. That an- 


‘swer given to his noble friend’s question, 


he had heard certainly with satisfaction, 
but without surprise ; for, though not bred 
or disciplined to place any considerable 
degree of confidence in the administration 
of the noble lords opposite, he could hardly 
bring himself to believe that any descrip- 
tion of men in this country could have 
practised such abominable duplicity and 
deceit, as to have advised such a course of 
proceeding in Ireland as the Irish govern-. 
ment had now adopted, without having 
first communicated such intention to his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, and 
stated the necessity of the measure and the 
determination to act upon it in the Re- 
gent’s Speech to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. There remained, however, another 
question, whieh he felt it his duty to put 
to the noble Secretary, as it went to obtain 
an answer more explicit and full than the 
House could be in possession of from what 
had already fallen from him. ‘The noble 
secretary had talked loudly of the necessity 
of upholding the government and the law, 
and preserving the public tranquillity in 


’ . Treland, and had expressed his conviction 


that the Irish government had exercised a 
wise and justifiable discretion. He wasthere- 
fore most anxious to ascertain whether, in 
making those statements, the noble secre- 
tary hadmerely delivered his opinions as 
a peer of parliament, or whether it was 
intended by them to convey to the House 
that the sanction of the administration of 
which he was a part was given to the mea- 
sure of the Irish government subsequently 
to its being made known to them; and if 
that sanction had been so subsequently 
given, he wished also to be informed whe- 
ther such sanction had been communicated 
ander the authority of the Regent; ina 


word, he was desirous to learn from the - 


noble secretary, whether he, or any of his 
colleagues, had, since. the first receipt of 
the intelligence from Ireland, made any 
official communication to that govern- 
ment of their sanction of its late proceed- 
ing? The measure might have been adopt- 
ed, like many other measures, on the spur 
of the occasion by the Irish government, 
without having received the approbation of 
the -government here, or the sanction of 
the Prince Regent. But hearing some- 


| thing that sounded a little like praise of it, 


he desired to know whether it had been 
approved ofhere ? Under the present cir- 
cumstances of the case, he would abstain 
from any further observations, thanking 
his noble and gallant friend for having 
directed the attention of the House to such 
a momentous subject. Every branch of 
the empire were indebted to him for such 
conduct; Ireland naturally looked up to 
him for his advocacy and support. 

The Earl of Limerick said, that he should 
not take the advice that had been given to, 
him, unasked for, by the noble baron who 
had just spoken. He should consult no 
such persons as the noble lord had thought 
proper to advise him to go to ; nor should 
he go to meetings at Ballynahinch. He 
should consult the whole of the loyal peo- 
ple of Ireland on that subject; and had 
no doubt of the answer they would make 
him. As for what that noble lord had said 
of the parliament of Ireland, he had long 
sat in that parliament; and he should feel 
himself a disgraced man, if he permitted 
its character to be attacked, without tak- 
ing notice of such attacks. That parlia- 
ment did its duty to the king and the 
country ; it remained firm at its post in 
the most troublesome times; and by its 
wisdom, loyalty, and firmness, it saved 
Ireland from the effects of a rebellion, 
from a revolution: while it also saved its 
connexion with Great Britain. 

The Earl of Ross said, that he felt con- 
vinced that there was no intention en the 
part of the Irish government of enforcing 
the provisions of the Convention Act, to 
prevent the Catholics from petitioning 
parliament; and had risen with a view 
shortly to notice, for the information of 
their lordships, the real state of the facts 
which had given rise to the letter of the 
chief secretary of the Irish government. 
It was well known that there was a body 
of men calling themselves the Catholic 
Committee, constantly sitting in Dublin. 
As long as their meetings were confined to 
a few individuals, there had been no dispo- 
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sition dn the part of the government of 
Ireland to interfere with their proceedings ; 
but after they had drawn up petitions to 
the two Houses of Parliament, to be pre- 
sented in the present session, they had 
lately began to proceed ‘to further mea- 
sures, and to resolve that a deputation of 
ten from every county in Ireland should 
meet in a sort of convention, which, added 
to their own number, consisting of 38, 
would form a representative body of 358 
members. What subjects this convention 
was to discuss, or what proceedings they 
were to adopt, he did not know; but he 
would seriously appeal to their lordships, 
whether it was possible for the govern. 
ment of Ireland to permit such a course to 
be pursued, after the petitions to parlia- 
ment were drawn up, and all the ostensible 
business gone through for which the Com- 
mittee was originally assembled. The 
Catholic Committee, it appeared, were 
fully determined to assemble this new par- 
liament. He was far from being disposed 
to think harshly of the Catholic body, but 
the Irish government must be supported ; 
besides, he was by no means sure that the 
enforcement of this act would create 
amongst the Irish people the general sen- 
sation which seemed to be apprehended : 
it was to be recollected that there was a 
great difference of opinion even in the as- 
sembly of the delegates. He did not 
know whether he might not be permitted 
to read as part of his speech, a report 
which he held in his hand, of the proceed- 
ings of the assembly of delegates on the 
2d of February. The proceedings of that 
assembly had hitherto been regularly re- 
ported, in the same manner as the debates 
of either House of Parliament in this 
country. It appeared from that report 
that Mr. Keogh, a gentleman who was 
well known to possess a considerable por- 
tion of influence in that body, made a mo- 
tion, That the General Committee having 
exceeded the powers with which they had 
been entrusted by the aggregate Commit- 
tee, should be abolished. Mr. O’Connel 
then addressed the chair, and the object 
of his speech was to shew that such a ques- 
tion ought not to be put by the chairman. 
Upon this occasion lord French was re- 
ported to have said, in speaking of the 
Committee, “ You are appointed for a spe- 
cial purpose, and your commission is at 
an end.” A division then took place, 
Ayes 13, Noes 24. This shewed, that per- 
haps these Committees had by no means 
the confidence of the majority of the Ca- 
VOL, XVIII, 
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tholics, who might not disapprove of this 
interposition on the part of the Irish go- 
vernment. Was it possible,-then, he 
would ask, for the Irish government to 
suffer a body like this, consistmg of 358 
delegates from all parts of the country, to 
assemble, nobody knew for what purpose, 
while there was an act of parliament exist- 
ing by which such conventions were ex- 
pressly prohibited ? The measure adopted 
by the lord lieutenant was not therefore 


intended to prevent the Catholics from pe- - 


titioning, or from submitting to parlia- 
ment what they conceived to be. their 
grievances ; but really to support the law 
of the land. 
The Earl of Buckinghamshire trusted that 
their lordships would not do so much in- 
justice to the Irish government, as to con- 
clude, before they werein possession of the 
circumstances which might have rendered 
the measure resorted to necessary, that 
the measure was in itself unjustifiable. 
The fairer and juster presumption was, that 
the Irish government had not determined 
upon that proceeding without good and 
sufficient reasons. Allusion had been 
made to the Irish Union, and he had heard 
that night what he had never before heard, 
that the repeal of the Convention Act was 
one of the conditions required by the Ca- 
tholics for their consent to the Union. 
Among many other reasons which he had 
for doubting this was, that that act was but 
iu declaratory act, declaring the law before 
existing, for the purpose of giving all 
parties fair notice of the illegality of their 
proceedings. And when the Catholics 
were about tohold a Convention at Athlone 
at a former period, when the times were 
so critical, that the Irish government 
thought it advisable to enforce the pro- 
visions of the act ef parliament. 
The Earl of Donoughmore said, he rose. 
to claim on the part of that great portion 
of the strength of the empire, the Catho- 
lics of Ireland, that mere justice which the 
noble lord who had just sat down, had 
asked in behalf of the Irish government. 
He admitted that they should not con- 
demn that act of the Irish government 
before they were informed of the grounds 
upon which it might be hereafter attempt- 
ed to be justified ; but if their lordships 
were. required to suspend ihieir judgment 
upon the conduct of the Irish government, 
upon this ground,. he did not know with 
what consistency they could be called 
upon to presume the Catholics to be guilty. 
Iam not (said his lordship) prepared te 
4K 
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state here, in my place, as a member of 
this House, that this act of the Irish go- 
-vernment is an improper act; 1 wait the 
intormation which may perhaps in some 
degree extenuate it, which may possibly 
justify it. Giving my opinion asa private 
individual, I frankly avow that I do not 
think it can be justified; _ but yet I do not 
feel myself warranted in censuring it par- 
hamentarily, because I have not had that 
cognizance of it upon which parliamen- 
tary opinion should ultimately rest. Let 
me not, however, be thought to be unfairly 
predisposed against this act; in saying 
what have said, I do not prejudge this act ; 
“T feel towards it all that constitutional 
jealousy which a strong act of power 
should at all times call forth. So far, if 
this be prejudice, am I prejudiced against 
it. The noble lord (the earl of Ross) has 
favoured us with extracts froma report of 
the proceedings of one of the Catholic 
committees ; to what purpose ? To justify 
the Irish government. Their conduct in 
this instance is not now before your lord- 
ships. The question now is, not whether 
the proceeding itself be or be not justi- 
fiable, but whether we ought to inquire 
into it at all? and upon this I presume 
your lordships will have little hesitation ; 
therefore my noble friend will excuse me, 
when I say that what has fallen from him 
would, in my judgment, have been better 
when the question upon 
the proceeding itself shall come before 
your lordships. But even then, I doubt 
very much if such evidence will be thought 
applicable, or even admissible. Were it 
even consistent, it is nugatory ; but it is 
not only futile but contradictory. Your 
lordships are told, at one moment, that the 
alledged dissensions of the Catholics jus- 
tified this measure: and at another, that 
their deliberate and systematic persever- 
ance in the violation of the law, had made 
it necessary. But insinuations of even a 
less liberal motive have been thrown 
out; the real object of those meetings 
have been darkly hinted at, with a 
mischievous air of mystery. The real 
object of the Catholic is his avowed one ; 
to obtain the restoration of indisputable 
constitutional rights. His legal and‘con- 
stitutional demand of them, ought not to 
be rejected with such insulting suspicions. 
Standing here as the person selected by 
the Irish Catholics to present to your lord- 
ships their claims upon your justice, I 
should il] deserve the hizh honour they 
have conferred upon me, if I could pa- 


tiently hear their motives misrepresented, 
théir principles misstated, and their views 
and general character abandoned to sus- 
picions as gross as they are groundless, 
—So much for that great and injured body, 
whose rights should find an advocate in 
every sincere friend to the signin of 
this country ; and as‘to the Irish govern- 
ment, it is before us that an extraordinary 


| act of power has been so resorted to. We 


are bound to enquire why it has been so 
resorted to, and more especially when we 
have heard from a cabinet minister in this 
House that such act of power has not had 
the previous sanction of the Prince Re- 
gent or of his government: If this be so, 
it will be the bounden duty of your lord- 
ships to trace this measure to its true 
source. I now sit down, once more so- 
lemnly deprecating that mad and blind 
policy, of catching with avidity at every 
opportunity of traducing the Catholics of 
Ireland, and aggravating injury by insult. 
Lord Redesdale thought it extraordinary 
that the noble lord (the earl of Ross) 
should have been arraigned for having 
quoted in favour of his view of the subject 
the authority of one of great considera- 
tion among the Catholics themselves, to 
prove that the committee were exceeding 
their powers. He was convinced that the 
proceeding which had called for the inter- 
ference of the Irish government was con- 
trary to the sentiments of the majority of 
the Catholics themselves. He was con- 
vinced that the majority of the Catholics 
wished the laws to be preserved inviolate. 
He was persuaded it would appear that 
the government of Ireland were not only 
justified in what they had done, but that it 
would have been criminal in them to have 
permitted a meeting which was clearly in 
direct violation of the laws of the land. 
He believed that its conduct would, when 
fully explained, meet with the decided 
approbation of the majority of the Catho- 
lics themselves. 
The motion was then put and carried ; 
and also that for the circular letter to the 
secretary of the Catholic committee ad- 
verted to by the noble secretary of state. 


{[Destors’ Reuer Bit.] Lord Re- 
desdirle called the attention ef the House 
to the Bills which he had submitted to 
their lordships in the course of the last 
session. The first was to enlarge the sum 
for which persons could be arrested on 
mesne process; the second was to esta- 
blish a permanent provision for the relief 
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of Insolvent Debtors; and the third had 
for its object to provide for the recovery 
of small debts, upon the constitutional 
principle of legal practice, namely, the 
intervention of a jury. The first had pass- 
ed that House, but had been sent to the 
other so late that it could not be passed 
there before the prorogation. The second 
had not passed that House; and the third 
had been merely offered to their consider- 
ation. In the hopes that this last would 
be brought fofward in another place, 
where it might be more convenient that 
it should commence, he would not at pre- 
sent press it upon the attention of their 
lordships. With respect.to the bill for 
the relief of Insolvent Debtors, he would 
now submit that to the House. He had to 
a certain extent new modelled it, but not 
very materially. His object was to esta- 
blish a single officer, to give him a court ; 
and entrust him with the administration of 
the whole law on that subject. Some 
noble lords might differ with him as to the 
number; but the more he considered the 
subject, the more he was inclined to pre- 
fer a single judge. But as there might be 
grounds for appeal, he proposed that there 
should be a court of appéal for this single 
purpose, consisting of one judge from each 
of the courts of King’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer, to be appointed by 
these courts themselves, which would se- 
cure the attention to the convenience of 
the courts, and to the due execution of this 
duty, while it would keep the whole with- 
in the principles of the established law. 
The bill, he stated, had been framed upon 
the various bills brought forward for the 
relief of insolvent debtors, adopting the 
principle of the law of cessio bonorum as it 
was established in Scotland, Holland, and 
other places. He moved the first reading 
of the bill, to enlarge the sum for which 
a person could be arrested for debt on 
mesne process. 

The Ear] of Moira could not allow this 
opportunity to pass without remarking how 
much the country was indebted to the 
noble and learned lord, for the attention 
he had paid to this subject. Certain he 
was that there was no other subject upon 
which his talents and industry could be 
employed in a manner more. serviceable. 
to the interests of the community, and he 
was happy that he had called the attention 
of the House to it in this early period of 
the session. 

Lord Holland also congratulated the 
House, that this measure had been so early 


brought forward; for he was convinced 
there was nothing so disgraceful to the 
justice of this country as the state of the 
law between creditor and debtor. Some 
circumstances had come to his own know- 
ledge—circumstances which, perbaps, he 
might at a future period bring before the 
House—so abominable, so revolting to the 
common feelings of justice and humanity, 
‘that when their lordships were fully aware 
of them, it was impossible they could re- 
sist the conclusion that something must be 
done. The subject was most important 
too, as connected with the state of our pri- 
sons. Persons being sometimes, in direct 
opposition to the principle of the Habeas 
Corpus Act and of gaol delivery, confined 


were not liable to the gaol delivery, and 


and for any thing that was known, from 
year to year, without the benefit of inves- 
tigation and trial. He was most happy 
that it had fallen to the lot of the noble and 
learned lord to bring forward these bills, 
If the thing could have been effected by 
great knowledge, by powerful eloquence, 
and active humanity, it would have been 
done long ago by the efforts of his noble 
friend near him (earl Moira.) But he 
most cordially agreed with the nobie and 
learned lord in this, although he differed 
from him on most other subjects, and he 
rejoiced that the matter had fallen into ‘this 
hands. That noble and learned Jord had 
certainly not been subjected to the impu- 
tation of a love of innovation, which had so 
often been the answer to the most impor- 
tant improvements; when coming from a 


at least, nosuch objection would be made, 
and that at last the measure would suc- 
ceed. The subject was one of the very 
greatest importance, and there was no way 


selves to such am advantageous height in 
pubdlic opinion, as by a strict attention to 
measures calculated to promote the welfare 
and happiness of the community. He 
hoped the noble and learned lord would 
persevere, and not suffer himself to be de- 
coyed by-others, to put off this measure, 
under any pretence, to the close of the 
session, when it might.possibly be, for the 
present, entirely defeated. 

The Bills relative to Arrests, and to the 
relief of Insolvent Debtors, were then read 
a first time, and ordered to be printed. 


(Carita, Punisuments Revenue 


in the Houses of Correction hete, which . 


remaining there from month to month, 


different quarter. He hoped that to him, | 


in which their lordships could raise them- — 
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congratulating the House on the manner 
in which public business was now brought 
forward there; instead of waiting, as for- 
merly, in listless inactivity, till it was 
brought before them all at once, at the 
pleasure of the minister of the crown to- 
wards the close of the session, when it was 
utterly impossible that their lordships 
could discharge their duty to their own 
satisfaction. He was happy, however, 
that now measures of the greatest import- 
ance had been brought under their consi- 
deration at this early period of the session. 
It was on the same principle that he thus 
early called their Jordships attention to 
another subject of much interest, though 
of less importance, perhaps, than those 
which had already been submitted to their 
consideration. It would probably be re- 
collected, that two years ago, he had 
moved for an order upon the Judges to 
prepare a Bill for consolidating into one 
act, all the offences subjected to capital 
punishment for breach of the Revenue Laws. 
A custom had been introduced of enacting 
the infliction of capital punishments in 
new bills with reference to old laws; 
many of them, perhaps, not generally 
known. It was to put an end to this 
shocking custom that their lordships had 
made the order to which he referred, with 
the further intention that no future inflic- 
tion of the penalty of death should be 
permitted, unless the offence for which 
it was to be inflicted should be at the 
time clearly and distinctly stated. The 
Judges had prepared the Bill, and dis- 
charged their duty. Their lordships had 
appointed a Committee to investigate the 
business, but he was afraid his own illness 


had prevented the matter from being 


brought to a conclusion. He now there- 
fore moved, “‘ That a similar Committee 
be appointed, to ascertain what provisions 
were necessary to be continued and en- 
acted, in regard to this subject: that the 
Bill prepared by the Judges be referred 
to them; as well. as the proceedings in the 
former Committee: that the same lords 
should constitute the Committee: and 
that itdo meeton Wednesday ;” all which 
were agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday, February 18. 
(Catuotics oF Mr. Ponsonby 
rose to put a question to the right hon. 
gent. opposite, on a subject which he con- 


‘eeived to be at this moment of the most 
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vital import to the British monarchy. The 
subject to which he alluded, was the state 
of Ireland, and the matter to which. he 
wished more immediately to call the at- 
tention of the House, was a paper pur- 
porting to be a Letter from the Chief Se-. 
cretary of Ireland to the sheriffs and chief 
magistrates of that part of the kingdom, 
relative to the meeting or calling together 
of the people of that country. The ques- 
tion which he wished to put to the right 
hon. gent. on this subject, was, if whe- 
ther, before the step alluded to in that Let- 
ter had been resorted to, the pleasure of 
the Prince Regent had been taken on the 
subject ; and if the documents had been 
communicated to the Prince Regent, 
which, in the opinion of ministers, justified. 
them in resorting to such a step? He did 
not wish to press the business, at present, 
and should not now urge it beyond the 
explanation he had applied for. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
could have no difficulty, nor even the 
slightest objection to give the answer de- 
manded of him by the right bon gent... 
The Letier alluiled to by the right hon. gent. | 
was as new to him on Thursday last, as it 
could have been to the right hon. geni. on 
Friday. Not only was such a step on-the 
part of the Irish government perfectly un- 
known to him and his colleagues on this 
side of the water, but they were, till 
Thursday last, entirely ignorant that the 
meeting referred to in the Letter had as- 
sumed such a character or appearance as 
to render it necessary to resort to such a 
step. Having said so much, it was not 
necessary for him to go farther, than sim- 
ply to state, that though the government 
of Ireland had thought it necessary to pro- 
ceed under the authority of the Conven- 
tion Act, he and his colleagues in Eng- 
land, had no doubt that they had_acted 
with a wise and prudent discretion. Hav- 
ing said this, it would be superfluous to 
add, that no knowledge or concurrence of 
the Prince Regent could have been had 
on the subject; norhad any previous con- 
sent been given by him to the issuing of 
the Letter in question. anual 

The Hon: J. W. Ward asked, if it was 
the intention of ministers to lay before the 
House any document to satisfy them of 
the propriety of the conduct adopted by 
the Irish government in this emergency ? 
Was it their intention, for. instance, to 
submit to the consideration of the House 
the Letter of Mr. W. Pole on this subject? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
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such immediate intention, but deélared 
that he had no objection whatever to the 
production of any papers of the nature al- 
juded to, that could with propriety be 
produced. Of course he should reserve 
to himself the right of judging of that pro- 
priety, should the hon. gent. think fit to 
make any motion on the occasion. 

Mr. Ward then gave notice that on Fri- 
day he would move that there be laid be- 
fore the Llouse the circular letter of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, together with 
any other papers that might tend to eluci- 
date this important subject. 

Mr. Hutchinson expressed his hope, that, 
as soon as ministers became acquainted 
with the recent transactions of [reland, 
they had issued directions to the Irish go- 
vernment to take such measures as would 
avert misconception, and would prevent 
the Irish people from imagining that it 
was intended to disturb them in the exer- 
cise of their undoubted right of petitioning 
parliament against any grievance by 
which they might be aflected. He had 
come down on Saturday with the view of 
expressing this expectation, but was dis- 
appointed by the failure in making a 
House. At that time, it was also his in- 
tention to give notice, that on Friday he 
would move for the repeal of the Conven- 
tion Act, the execution of which intention, 
however, he would postpone for a day or 
two, until more accurate and detailed in- 
formation should be received. 


{Porutation Mr. Rose, after a 
variety of observations on the benefits 
which had resulted, both in a financial and 
ina military point of view, from the last 
measure of a similar nature, moved, « That 
leave be given to bring in a Bill for tak- 
ing an account of the population of Great 
Britain, and of the increase or diminution 
thereof.”’—After a few remarks by Mr. D. 
Giddy and sir J. Newport, the motion was 
agreed to; and Mr. Rose brought inp the 
Bill: which was read a first time, and or- 
dered to be read a second time to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Tuesday, February 19. 
[Conrinement or M. Cotvitie 
Batu Freips Prison.) Lord Folkestone, in 
the absence of an hon. baronet, (sir F. 
Burdett) rose to ask a question respecting 
the person now confined in Cold Bath 
Fields prison, M. Colvilie? The day after 
the subject had been brought forward by 
his hon. friend, an under secretary of 


state had given the House some informa- 
tion on that head, at the same time stating, 


that the whole circumstances of the case - 


could not be laid before the House till 
further inguiries had been made. Those 
inqniries, it was then stated, were making, 
and now a week having nearly elapsed 
since that statement was given, he wished 
to know what progress had been made in 
those inquiries ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
inquiries had certainly been made, the re- 
sult of which he was not prepared to com- 
municate at that time to the House. He, 
however, wished then to give notice, that 
it was his intention to move for a Commit- 
tee on the subject on Thursday. 


oF IrELAND.] The Hon. J. 
W. Ward stated, that as no objection was 
intended to the production of the circular 


Letter of Mr. Secretary Pole, and that of | 
the Secretary to the Irish Catholic Com- 


mittee, it was his intention not to wait for 
Friday, but then to move that such docu- 
ments should be laid before the House. 
He at the same time wished to know, 
whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was willing to produce any other commu- 
nications which the government might 
have received on that subject? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in an- 
swer, observed, that he had no objection 
to the immediate production of the two 
documents alluded to. Government had 
certainly received other communications 
from Ireland, but he abstained from giving 
any answer on that point, until the hon. 


gent. made a more specific statement of 


his object. 

Mr. Tierney felt anxious to know whe- 
ther the two papers alluded to, were the 
only ones on the subject in the possession 
of the government, or if there were others 
which, consistent with the public interest, 
could not be produced ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that government had certainly received 
other dispatches referring to that subject, 
from the administration of Ireland. 

The motion for the two documents was 
then agreed to; Mr. Ward reserving’ to 
himself the opportunity of moving, ona 
subsequent day, for the production of such 
other papers as he should think necessary. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, February 20. 
(Rerort or THE BuLiion 
Mr.. Rose wished to ask the hon. 
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learned gentleman opposite, whether it 
was his intention to propose any legisla- 
tive measure on the subject of the Report 
of the Committee appointed to inquire into 
the causes of the high price of Bullion ; 


~ and if it was, when he would be prepared 


to introduce the question for discussion. 

Mr. Horner replied, that, in his opinion, 
the documents and accounts already be- 
fore the House were amply sufficient to 
enable the House to proceed to this inves- 
tigation, without the — of any 
further papers. He believed, however, 
that the accounts lately moved for would 
require some time, and create some difli- 
culty before they could be obtained; he 
should therefore wait till his return from 
the circuit, and bring the subject forward 
early in April. In answer to the inquiry 
of the right hon. gent. he had to state, that 
it was his intention to submit a legislative 
measure founded on the Report of the 
Committee, which measure would be the 
repeal of the Bank restriction. He wished, 
at the same time, to be informed whether 
the mode adopted by issuing an order of 
that House for the production of the ac- 
counts lately moved for by the right hon. 
gent. was likely to prove eflectual for that 
purpose. He was-himself apprehensive 
that it would not be easy to ascertain cor- 
rectly the current prices of gold and silver 
Bullion, and the variations in the course 
of the exchange, by means of those papers, 
and that tables constructed on a certain 
principle would furnish a better. opportu- 
nity of communicating the requisite in- 
formation. He much feared that it would 
be impossible to get the returns officially 
made with proper accaracy, in conformity 
to the order of the House. 

Mr. Rose expressed his regret that 
there should be any delay in so important 
a case, where it was of the utmost conse- 
quence that the decision of the House; be 
it what it might, should be come to as 
soon as possible. He would undertake 
that the papers for which he had moved 
should be on the table in a few days. 

Mr. Horner said he was periectly aware 
of the propriety of coming to a prompt 
decision, and assured the House that there 
was no wish upon his part to postpone the 
discussion ; no other delay would take 
place, they might depend, than was ne- 
cessary to bring the subject fully before 


‘them. 


{Navy Estimates.] Mr. Yorke rose to 
move the usual Vote of Seamen, the same 


in number as that of the last year. The 


‘vote of last year granted 145,300 seamen, 


including $1,400 marines and it ap- 
peared to him that as many would be re- 
quired now ; for though our successes in 
the Indian sea might seem to make a 
smaller force necessary, the situation of 
the north of Europe must prevent, for the 
present, any considerable reduction ia 
that establishment. It should alse be re- 
collected, that a long time must elapse be- 
fore the return of the ships from India, 
even if it were thought expedient to make 
any alteration in that respect. A change 
had taken place last year in the manner , 
of voting seamen. It was then conceived 
right to provide for the victualling sepa- 
rately instead of including it, as was for- 
nerly the practice, under the general head 
of wear and tear, and he should now pro- 
pose the vote. of supply upon the same 
principle. ‘The actual number of marines 
for the present year surpassed the esti- 
mate in consequence of the volunteers who 
went out on the expedition to the Scheidt, 
but he should only require a vote of 
145,000 for the sea service altogether. 
Mr. Whitbread said he did not mean to 
oppose the vote, but could not help observ- 
ing, that the estimates of the last year 
were printed; he was sorry that was not 
the case in the present instance. As to 
the necessity contended for by the right 
hon. gent. of maintaining so great a num- 
ber of seamen, be was the more inclined 
to be dissatisfied with it, as so much was 
stated in the course of last session, parti- 
cularly by one right hon. gent. upon the 
propriety of looking to the naval estab- 
lishment as ene great source of public re- 
trenchment. The right hon. gent. ~had 
mentioned our great successes in the In- 
dian seas, but turning his attention from 
thence to the North of Europe, he had re- 
presented the force of the enemy to be in- 
creasing in the Scheldt. On hearing this 
declaration it was impossible to avoid re- 
gretting the ill success which attended all 
our attempts. It had been stated in evi- 
dence last year that the Bason of Flushing 
was destroyed, and now it was to be ap- 
prehended that the enemy was collecting 
his force there. He should make no other 
remark upon these points at present, but 
reserve himself for future opportunities. 
Mr. Yorke said, that the vote of this 
day referred merely to the wear and tear, 
and that the other parts would be brought 
forward as soon as possible. As to look- 
ing for any great or material retrench- 
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ment in the number of seamen, he was not 
one of those who reckoned on it with much 
assurance in the present situation of Eu- 
rope and of the war; and as to the opera- 
tions in the Scheldt, he still thought that 
great advantage was derived from them. 
The bason of Flushing had been so far de- 
stroyed, as to render it impossible for any 
considerable number of ships to winter 
either there or at Antwerp. ‘This was an 
object of essential utility to the country. 

Mr. Whitbread wished to understand 
correctly, if large French ships could or 
could not pass the winter in the bason of 
Flushing at present? He recollected that 
. one of the greatest ornaments of the naval 
service, commodore Owen, had stated in 
his examination, that his opinion was that 
not a single ship would be spared by the 
result of the operations in the Scheldt, and 
the right hon. gentleman had now given 
additional confirmation to that belief. 

Mr. Yorke said, in answer to the hon. 
member’s question, that the bason of 
Flushing was not practicable to ships of 
the line; he did not know, whether the 
smaller vessels of the enemy might, or 
might not, make any use of it. 

The motion was agreed to; and alsothe 
following sums voted on the motion of Mr: 
Yorke :—For wear and tear of the Navy 
$,345,850l. for victualling 4,053,312/. for 
ordnance 639,7501. 

Lord Palmerstone moved for the sum of 
$,000,000/. for his Majesty’s Land Forces ; 
and 2,000,000/. for the Militia of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Mr. Whitbread wished to know whether 
it was the intention of the noble lord to 
recommend any alteration in the system 
of the Local Militia ? 

Lord Palmerstone said it was the inten- 
tion of government to diminish the num- 
ber of days of attendance from three weeks 
to a fortnight, except in the case of those 
who had not served last year. 

Mr. Whitbread then called the attention 
of the Committee to the discipline of the 
Staff. A doubt, he said, existed in the 
minds of some, whether under the Militia 
Bill they had power to try by Court Mar- 
tial, and that doubt produced bad effects 
upon the discipline ot different regiments ; 
but the point to which he wished princi- 
pally to advert, was the infliction of cor- 
poreal punishment in those cases. He 
thought imprisonment a much more eligi- 
ble course, and fully as conducive to pro- 
mote the discipline of the corps. 

Lord Palmerstone said.it was competent 
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to the Courts Martial at present to recom- 
mend imprisonment in the place of cor- 
poreal punishment. 

The House then résumed, and the Re- 
port was ordered to be received to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 21. 


(Scorcu Crepitors Bitt.] The House 
went into a Committee on the Scotch Cre- 
ditors Bill. 

Mr. Abercrombie asked to what period 
the bill was to be extended? 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland replied ; 
he proposed to extend it for the term of 
seven years. 

Mr. Abercrombie suggested, that it would 
be more beneficial to limit the duration of 
the bill to the period of two years. This 
produced a short discussion. 

Mr. Horner maintained that the princi- 
ples of the bill would not be generally be- 
neficial to the people of Scotland, and that 
the learned advocate had deserted his duty 
in proposing it in the manner it was now 
framed, 

The Lord Advocate defended himself 
against the insinvations of the hon. and 
learned gent. who he observed had long left 
his country, and therefore could not be so 
well acquainted with the laws relating to 
bankrupts. He had however, no objec- 
tion to agree with the suggestion of an 
hon, gent. and would limit the continu- 
ance of the Bill for two years, 

Mr. Horner still insisted that he was 
justified in what he had before asserted, 
and though he did not differ with the 
learned lord upon the general principles 
of the bankrupt laws, yet he did, in point 


-of fact, as to the application of those laws, 


which facts he had derived from the opi- 
nion of other persons. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer conceiv- 
ed the hon. gentleman was not justified in 
repeating the ‘charge against his learned 
friend, of want of duty to his country ; and 
as the learned gentleman maintained his 
argument in opposition to the bill on the 
ground of opinion, he thought his learned 
friend had better adhere to his own opi- 
nion, in preference to that of the hon. 
gentleman. 

After some further observations from 
Mr. Adam and Mr. Abercrombie, the 


amendment of the latter hon. member was - 


agreed to. The House resumed, and the 


Report was ordered to be received to- 
morrow. 
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{Irntsi Convention Act.] The Hon. 
J. W. Ward wished to ask the right ho- 
nourable gentleman whether the two 
Papers already moved for, contained all 
the information relative to the motives 
and circumstances which had induced the 
Irish Government to enforce the Conven- 
tion Act? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
objection to answer the question as often 
as it might please the hon. gentleman to 
put itto him. He had already answered 
three or four different times, and he now 
again answered in the negative. 

Mr. Ward said, that he had received the 
answer in a private communication with 
the righthon. gentleman, and was anxious 
to have it thus publicly, in order to found 
upon it his motice of moving to-morrow 
such other Papers as he might between 
this and then think necessary to be called 
for—and -he now gave such notice for to- 
morrow. . 


[Tse Prince Recent’s 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose for the 
purpose of adverting to a former notice he 
had given respecting the Household to be 
provided for his royal highness the Prince 
Regent. It might be recollected, that in 
the course of the discussions on the Re- 
gency Bill, he had alluded to the course 
which, in his opinion, would be the most 
eligible for the House to pursue in the 
establishment of the Regent’s Household. 
He had accordingly been preparing to 
submit a plan which, by the temporary 
reduction of the office of the Chamberlain, 
would enable the country to provide and 
maintain such an establishment at the low 
rate of 12 or 15,000/. When his royal 
highness was pleased to signify his deter- 
mination of continuing in theservice of the 
crown the persons then carrying on the 
government,.he felt that it became his 
duty to lay the plan of an Household before 
the Regent ; but upon an. audience with 
his royal highness, he learned that his 
royal highness remained fixed in a perfect 
determination of adhering to his former 
sentiments upon that subject. For the na- 
ture of those sentiments his royal highness 


-was pleased to refer him to a learned and 


honourable friend of his opposite (Mr. 
Adam.) By him he had been informed, 
that from the moment that he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) had first commu- 


‘nicated his intention respecting the course 


meant to be pursued by him respecting 
the Household, his royal highness had 
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communicated to that learned gentleman 
his determination not to add to the bur- 
dens'of the people by accepting of any 
addition to his public state as Regent of 
the United Kingdom. He was. satisfied © 
that neither that House nor the public 

would have felt any indisposition in con- 

tributing to the expence of the due sup- 

port of the state and dignity of the Prince’ 
Regent. At the same time, the country 

would not be backward in duly acknow- 

ledging this instance of self-denial on the 

part of the Prince Regent, and his royal 

highness could not fail to find that such 

refusal would, in point of fact, throw around 

his character and station more real splen- 

dour than could be borrowed from any pa- 

geantry, however brilliant: that external 

magnificence, calculated to dazzle the vul- 
gar gaze, and catch the giddy admiration 

of the populace, the Prince did not hesi- 

tate to sacrifice to those solid good quali- 

ties which had long since won, and pro- 

mised to secure to him, the affections of 
the people. Having stated these circum- 

stances to the House, it was scarcely ne- 

cessary for him to add that it was not now. 
his intention to submit to them any such 

plan; and he had only to call upon the 

learned gentleman to whom he had al- 

luded, to corroborate such part of the 

statement as his knowledge enabled him 

to say was accurate, or to correct any 

mis-statement into which he might havejin- 

advertently fallen. 

Mr. Adam accordingly rose and con- 
firmed the statement of the right hon. 
gent., which he pronounced to be so accu- 
rate as to relieve him from troubling the 
House with more than his confirmation of it. 
He said, that previous to the day on which 
the right hon. gent. made his motion in that 
House, his royal highness had delivered into 
his hands, copies of the letters from that 
right hon. gent. to the Prince, and of the 
Prince’s answer, accompanied with written 
instructions to him, requiring him in case 
any thing should be stated relative to the 
establishment of an additional Household 
for the Prince, to state on behalf of the 
Prince, that it was his royal highness’s 
wish to discharge the duties of a tempo- 
rary Regency without adding unnecessa- 
rily to the burdens of the people; and 
that he must, therefore, decline the in- 
tended establishment ; such he knew to 
have been his royal highness’s determina- 
tion in the question of a temporary Re- 
gency. Incase,however, of such circum- 
stances occurring as might lead to a pers 
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manent Regency, he conceived that the 
question would then be open anew to the 
consideration of his royal highness. He 
added, that he had had long opportunity of 
‘becoming minutely acquainted with the 
views and intentions of his royal highness 
respecting his domestic economy, and that 
his determination in this particular in- 
stance, was but conformable to the prin- 
ciples which had governed bis royal high- 
ness’s, conduct; it was not then a time to 
go into a detail of such circumstances, but 
whenever the opportunity arrived, he 
should be enabled to give the House the 
most satisfactory information on this head. 


(Detention oF Cotvitte 1N THE CoLD 
Batu Fretps’ Prison.] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer rose to move for a Secret 
Committee to inquire into the cause for 
apprehending and detaining Monsieur 
Colville in the House of Correction. He 
observed, that it would be unnecessary, 
and indeed premature for him to discuss 
the question now, as the appointment of a 
Secret Committee to inquire into all the 
circumstances of the case of this person, 
would be the preliminary step to that dis- 
cussion. He then moved for a Secret 
Committee. 

Lord Folkestone expressed his surprise, 
that no answer had been given to the 
statement made by his hon. friend with 
respect to the detention of this person. 
He did not, however, mean to object to the 
appointment of the Committee,and hoped 
that the result of their investigation would 
enable his Majesty’s government to refute 
the statement of the hardships of his case. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that the House must recollect that the 
statements made by the hon. baronet were 
not merely, that Colville had been appre- 
hended and detained, but that he was de- 
nied the use of pen, ink, and paper, and, 
in short, closely confined, without know- 
ing what were the charges against him : 
these were material circumstances for the 
It was material to 
know, too, the circumstances attending 
his capture. Whether he was taken as 
an open enemy, as a spy, or in what cir- 
cumstances he was placed, which indueed 
his Majesty’s officers to apprehend him. 
The Committee would inquire into all 
these circumstances, and the noble lord 
he conceived, would not find much cause 


_ for objection, when he informed him that 
‘he proposed to entrust him with the in- 


qviry, in conjanction with some other 
VOL. XVIII. 
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hon. members. . The right hon. gent. then 
proposed the following members to be of 
the Committee: Mr. R. Dundas, sir F. 
Burdett, Mr. C. Long, Mr. C. Wynne, 
Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Leycester, lord 
Folkestone, Mr. Sumner, sir A. Pigot, Mr. 
Lamb, Mr. Fane, Mr. Ellis, Mr. Goul- 
bourn. 

Mr. Yorke wished to state that lord. 
George Stewart had informed him, that so 
far from the assertion made by the hon. 
baronet being true of having inveigled 


Colville on board being correct, it was not - 


true; therefore the hon. baronet had been 
misinformed. However an opportunity 
would now be afforded the Committee of 


examining lord George, and they would 


learn from him the particulars of the case. 
The Committee as named were then ap- 
pointed. 


(Arrarrs oF Inpta.] Mr. Creevey rose, 
pursuant to notice, to move for papers re- 
lative to transactions, both civil and mili- 
tary, in the East Indies. He had last year 
moved for several documents respecting 
some extraordinary trials in the courts of 
law, at Madras, in the years 1808-9, to 
which no return had been made. He now 
proposed torevive his former motions, and 
also to call for new documents.—It was 
necessary especially that the military 
concerns to which he alluded should be 
distinctly elucidated, that it might be 
clearly seen where, if any where, blame 
ought to rest. In the first place, any one 
might see that the suspension of major 
Boles, on account of his obedience to the 
commands of his superior officers, was the 
immediate cause of the agitation which 


prevailed in the Madras ste This case” 
b 


had recently been considere 


y the In- 


dian government here, and the conse- © 


quence of the inquiry was, that major 
Boles was restored. Such being the re- 
sult of the inquiry, the obvious inference 
was, that the conduct of sir G. Barlow 
could not have been regarded as in every 
instance correct. The next prominent 
feature in these transactions was, that -b 

an order of sir George Barlow of the Ist 
of May, certain officers had been sus- 
pended upon an ex-parte inquiry. They, 
too, had appealed to the directors. He 
would abstain from calling for any docu- 
ment on this point forthe present, reserv- 
ing to himself the liberty of proceeding 
hereafter according to circumstanees. ‘The 
only other subject connected -with the mi- 
transactions to which he would that 
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night call the attention of the House, was 
the trial of several officers by courts mar- 


tial. After the suppression of this unfor-— 


tunate rebellion, the government of Madras 
selected for trial by court martial colonels 
Bell, Storey, and Duncan—and as the-opi- 
nions of the courts martial were at so much 
variance with those of the government, it 
was proper that the House should have 
documents to enable it to decide upon 
that question. This much relative to the 
military transactions in thepresidency of 
Madras.—With regard to the other cave, 
certain trials at law, which took place at 
Madras in 1808-9, he must agaih say, that 
they were of a most extraordinary nature, 
and ought not to be passed over without 
inquiry and explanation. He had before 
moved for documents on this subject, but 
as it was one of great importance, he 
would shortly state the outlines of the case 
as they had come to his knowledge. It 
was well known that a certain sum, five 
mnillions, had been set aside by the Kast 
India Company to answer the just and le- 
gal claims upon the nabob of Arcot. 
Claims to the amount ef thirty millions 
were preferred upon this five millions, 
and suspicions were naturally entertained 
that vast numbers of them were false. 
Commissioners were appointed to exa- 
mine and ascertain the real and bona fide 
‘debts. A certain number of gentlemen at 
Madras, interested in this business, being 
bona fide creditors, and acting in behalf of 
bona fide creditors, instituted a prosecution 
against a native of the name of Reddy 
Row, for forging one bond, and for a con- 
spiracy with respect to another cash 
transaction, involving the foulest perjury. 
Reddy: Row was convicted by juries of 
Englishmen, upon all the charges. But 
the extraordinary part of the transaction 
was, that sir George Barlow identified 
himself with Reddy Row, and directed 
notice to be given Mr. Maitland, a justice 
of the peace; to Mr. Roebuck, an officer 
high in the government service; and se- 
veral others, individuals of the first re- 
spectability, prosecuting in behalf of the 
bona fide ¢reditors, that if they presumed 
to interfere they would subject themselves 
to the serious displeasure of the govern- 
ment. Authority was besides given to 
the advocate-general, Mr. Anstruther, to 
defend this Reddy Row, and an order was 
made to defray his expences, from the 
funds destined for the payment of the real 
creditors. The first thing done by sir G, 
Barlow, in execution of his threat, was to 
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remove Mr. Roebuck, who had been 36 
years in the service of the Company, from 
Madras and his connections, without stat- 
ing any grounds for this proceeding, 
though earnestly applied to for that pur- 
pose. He was removed at the risk of his 
life to a distance of 500 miles, to a most 
unwholesome situation, with less than half 
his former emolument, and in a few weeks 
after Mr. Roebuck in factdied. ‘The ma- 
gistrate who committed Reddy Row was 
also removed from his office: a third was 
sent to England against law; and from 
each of the juries who convicted Reddy 
Row, some were selected and sent to a 
distance of hundreds of miles with far in- 
ferior situations to those they held before, 
and the duties of which they were incom- 
petent to discharge. Sir Thomas Strange, 
the judge at Madras, seconded the efforts 
of the governor. He gave it as his opi- 
nion, that the commissioners might still 
pay the bond, though found to be a 
forgery, and sent to this country a recom- 
mendation of pardon for Reddy Row. 
The pardon was granted ; but in its voy- 
age out to India, fresh matter had come 
out, conclusive as to the character and ob- 
jects of this gentleman, who at last thought 
proper to relieve the anxiety of his friends 
by administering to bimself a dose of poi- 
son. If the facts bore him out ‘in this 
statement, he would ask if ever there was 
a stronger case before the House? It was 
needless for him at this time to mention 
what further proceedings might be requi- 
site ; but he would now say, that if these 
facts bore him out, he would move for the - 
recal of sir George Barlow, as necessary 
to clear the character of the nation. He 
concluded by moving for several papers 
relative to these transactions, to the pro- 
duction of which he understood there was 
no objection. 

Mr. Charles Grant never heard a more 
aggravated statement of any case than 
that now laid before the House. When 
the papers were produced it would appear 
how very much the circumstances had 
been distorted. He would in a few words 
state his view of it. It was well known, 


-that for 30 or 40 years back the Arcot 


debts had been a source of corruption. 
When the company took the territory into 
its hands, it was thought but justice to a3- 
certain what claims there were upon it ; 
and a commission was appointed ; a branch 
of which sat here, and another at Madras. 
Before the arrival of sir G. Barlow at 
Madras, a large manufacture of forged 
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bonds had been carried on, and the bonds 
were publicly sold. The law officers of 
the commission were directed to make in- 
quiries, with a view to’ check this evil ; 
and a case of forgery, by one Paupiah 
Brahminy, a native notorious for his want 
of character, a prosecution was determin- 
ed upon; and an application made to the 

overnment, after the arrival of sir G 

arlow, for the assistance of its law officers 
to carry on the prosecution. This was 
granted. Upon which Brahminy turned 
round, and commenced prosecution 
against Reddy Row, who had been 30 
years a servant of the company, and of 
whose assistance the commissioners had 
availed themselves. Mr, Maitland, him- 
self a creditor, took the evidence against 
Reddy Row, and refused to take it in the 
other case. Under these circumstances 
the government thinking the prosecution 
against Reddy Row to have originated in 
malicious or interested motives, ordered 
him to be supported. The whole settle- 
ment was divided into parties respecting 
this business ; and by one of them the 
conduct of the government would of course, 
be represented in its very worst light. 
Mr. Roebuck had been removed not only 
for his interference, but for his factious 
conduct in other respects. The place to 
which he was removed was on the sei- 
coast, and very\healthy ; but he was an 
old man, above sixty, and in bad health 
before his removal, which accounted for 
his death without ascribing any thing to 
the effects of a noxious climate. Mait- 
e had been removed, because un- 

orthy of office, as would appear from 
the papers when laid before the House. 
The governors. had no object but to sup- 
port the cause of justice against faction. 
With regard to courts of: law, the direc- 
tors had taken no notice of any thing ex- 
cept the conduct of its own servants. As 
to the death of Reddy Row, from what- 
ever cause it arose, it was entirely un- 
connected with the case of the bonds. The 
commissioners had reason not to be satis- 
fied with him, and dismissed him in the 
exercise of their discretion. He only re- 
quested that the House would suspend its 
judgment till the papers were produced. 
As to the military transactions, if the last 
session had been longer, all the documents 
on that subject would then have been pro- 
duced. They would soon, however, be 
brought forward, and, he hoped, consider- 
ed with a degree of attention suited to 
their importance. On a subject where so 
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many individuals and interests were con- 
cerned, there would be a great deal of pre- 
judice. But the Indian government want- 
ed nothing but to have the whole investi- 
gated; and the more gentiemen con- 
sidered the decuments, the more reason 
they would see to distrust a great number 
of stories that were circulated by indivi- 
dials. He had no personal connection, 
with sir George Barlow. He had only 
corresponded with him as an officer of the 
government; but he- viewed the great. 
lines of his conduct as entitled to the 
highest approbation. Although in a situ- 
ation of such difficulty, some of the minor 
steps might have been faulty, yet he had 
nu doubt but sir George Barlow had done 
a great service to the public; a-service 
which even men of considerable merit. 
could not have rendered. It was a mis- 
take to suppose that this business had 
originated with the suspension of major. 
Boles. 
mote, but the whole would be before the 
House, and he trusted gentlemen would 
take the trouble to examiue it thoroughly. 
They would find ‘it well worth their la- 
bour, and in the mean time he only re- 
quested a suspension of their opinion, 
Lord Folkestone would have been per-. 
fectly satistied with the hon. member’s 
statement, but for some little inaccuracies. 
It had been said, that Mr. Roebuck, from 
his. time of life, and the peculiar nature of 
his services, which had lasied so many 
years, might have died, without leaving 
any other cause to be looked for than ‘his 
age and services. But this argument cut 
both ways: and it was rather a singular 
vindication, that an old and infirm man— 
@ man, too, whose infirmities arose from 
his services to the Company, should have 
been sent to an unwholesome spot, and 


left to take his chance of living or dying 


there; and that, afier having made every 
submission that could have been required, 
and written a supplicatory letter. As to 
Mr. Maitland, who was removed from his 
situation as a justice of the peace, for re= 
ceiving the evidence of one man, and re- 


fusing that of another, he ought to have 


been praised for his sagacity ; for it turn- 
ed out in the event, that Reddy Row was 
giver up by the government, and Paupiah 
Braminy, though his trial had been put 
ott for three sessions, for the collection of 
full evidence against him, was finally let 
off without their urging tne trial to con- 
viction, Thus, aceording to Mr. Mait- 
land’s judgment, the event actually ex- 


The origin of it was much more re- 
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hibited itself. For Paupiah was not pro- 
secuted, and Reddy Row was found guil- 
ty. That personage died by his own 
hands, after being found guilty by three 
successive juries, of perjury, forgery, and 
conspiracy to cheat and defraud. Full as 
this was for his disgrace, Reddy Row con- 
trived still to find protectors in the Chief 
Justice, sir Thomas Strange, and the go- 
vernment ; until a witness came forward, 
_ who saw him in the very act of forgery, 
and it was only then that he was given up. 
As to the military matters, it would not be 
‘ proper to enter upon them, until fuller in- 
formation was obtained. But if it was to 
be said that sir George Barlow put down 
the rebellion by his intrepidity and good 
conduct, let it be remembered, that to all 
appearance it was a rebellion of his own 
raising. The army appeared to him to 
have been driven to extremities by the 
harshness of sir George Barlow. It was 
to be hoped, that the entire business would 
meet with the most accurate discussion ; 
and that gentlemen would come down to 
the House, not prepared, as they some- 
times were on India matters, by canvass- 
_ings and solicitations, but after the best 
examination which they could give to the 
evidence, and the best judgment which 
they could bring to matters of such high 
importance to the British character. 
‘Mr. Wallace said that. the Directors, 
though they approved in general of the 
measures of sir George Barlow in India, 
yet to that general approval there were a 
. few exceptions ; such, for instance, as the 
removal of colonel Capper. He said that 
the hon. mover in tracing the cause’ of the 
discontents in India was by no means cor- 
rect ; that cause was very different from 
the one that. he had stated. That hon. 
gentleman seemed to have forgotten the 
conduct of general Macdowal, and the 
arts he practised on the army under his 
command.—He spoke in high terms of the 
conduct of sir G. Barlow, both civil and 
military, who was placed, he said, in very 
eritical circumstances. The noble lord 
epposite had particularly objected to the 
interference. of the .government in the 
civil trials at Madras. This interference 
was at the express desire of the commis- 
sioners, who stated it as absolutely neces- 
sary to enable them to discharge their 
duty ; and the government conceived it- 
self bound to give every assistance to the 
commissioners. With respect to .Reddy 
Row, his death did not at all alter the na- 
ture. of his case; and he did not believe 
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that he had put himself to death, it being 
more likely, from his previous bad health 
and advanced age, that he died in a na- 
tural manner. As to Mr. Roebuck, who | 
had been so much extolled for his fidelity 
and services—and so forth, he believed 
that that was very far from being a just 
character, though he knew nothing of 
Mr. Roebuck. (Hear! from opposition 
benches.) He meant to say, he had no 
personal knowledge. All he knew of that 
gentleman was from the papers which had 
come through his hands; and from them 
it would appear that he had been sé fac- 
tious that he had drawn upon himself the 
displeasure of the government. With re- 
spect to Mr. Maitland, he was removed 
for the commitment of Reddy Row under 
circumstances which by no means justified 
that measure. Two men were then 
brought forward as witnesses, whose cha- 
racters were bad and undeserving of cre- 
dit. One of the commissioners offered to 
prove that they were undeserving of cre- — 
dit; but this was refused b r. Mait- 
land. And with respect to Mr. Maitland’s 
refusal to commit Paupiah Braminy, he 
asked if any magistrate in this country, 
who was himself interested in the cause 
before him, had behaved in the manner 
Mr. Maitland had behaved, would he not, 
on the affair being brought before the 
King’s-Bench, have been removed from 
his office. 

_ Sir 7. Turton declared that it was evi- 
dent the causes of the late rebellion in 
India rested solely with the government 
of Madras. He did not mean to say that 
they had caused the rebellion, but that it 
was founded on something (whether right — 
or wrong he would not now pretend to de- 
termine) which they had done. An hon. 
gent. opposite had deprecated the con- 
Diedattn of sir George Barlow, until the 
papers illustrative of his conduct should 
be produced; be it so: but the same ~ 
measure of justice was er permed due 
to the unfortunate general M‘Dowall. It 
was very possible that sir G. Barlow might 
have been only firm; but until he saw 
proof to the contrary, in the papers which 
were to be produced, he could not help 
thinking that sir George, in substitutin 
obduracy for firmness, had endangered | 
the loss of our Indian empire ; an empire 
which, he would repeat, we had obtained 
by our crimes, which we were enabled to 
retain only by our injustice, and which we 
should probably lose by our folly. The 
hon, baronet censured in strong terms the 
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conduct of the Directors as exhibited in: 
their dispatch of September 15, in which. 


they refused to hear general M‘Dowall’s 
defence, and in which the inconsistency 
appeared of approving in the first instance 
of the whole of the course pursued by sir 
G. Barlow, and then of condemning the 
suspension of major Boles. As for the 
civil part of the question, it did not appear 
to him that there had been any ground for 
the interference of the home government 
on the representation of the commission- 
ers. Of all the subjects connected with 
our Indian empire, which required imme- 
diate and serious investigation, no one ap- 
peared to him to be more urgent than the 
mode of administering justice in that 
country. 
Mr. Robert Dundas condemned the in- 
troduction into the discussion of topics, on 


which, under the present circumstances, . 


the House was not competent to pronounce. 
This prejudging of important questions 
was fair neither to the individuals imme- 
- diately concerned, nor to the House itself. 
The hon. baronet had complained of the 
mention which had been made by his hon. 
friend of general M*Dowall, but how was 
it possible in -adverting to the origin of 
the disturbances at Madras, to avoid this? 
The hon. baronet had also most unjustly 
censured the dispatch of the Court of Di- 
rectors as inconsistent, since it contamed 
an approbation of the whole conduct of 
sir G. Barlow. Instead of this, however, 
it was distinctly stated, that in the opinion 
of the Directors, the Madras government 
had not entirely conducted itself to their 
satisfaction, which was rendered evident 
by the subsequent instructions to that go- 
vernment, to reinstate major Boles in the 
service. The hon. mover, in rather a 
sneering kind of way, had animadverted 
on the conduct of the Chief Justice of 
Madras, and of the government at home, 
as connected with the pardon granted to 
Reddy Row. In speaking most highly of 
the character, of the integrity, and of the 
abilities of the Chief Justice of Madras, he 
was confident that he uttered the senti- 
ments of all those who were qualified to 
judge of him. When the papers should 
be laid on the table, it would be found 
that the conduct of sir T. Strange had 
been throughout most exemplary. What 
had been the at home? A 
report of the trial had been received, con- 
taining details of the evidence ; this was 
accompanied by a statement from the 
Judge, of the charge which he had thought 


it his duty to give to the Jury, and of his 
reasons for thinking that in their verdict 
the Jury had acted erroneously, with this 
declaration super-added, that he did not 
appeal to the mercy, but to the justice of 
his Majesty. Now, what would have 
been said, if government, after receiving 
such a statement, had not advised his Ma- 
jesty to extend his royal mercy to the 
party concerned ?—He could not sit down 
without shortly adverting to the accusa- 
tion preferred against him a few evenings 
ago by the hon. mover of the present 
question, namely, that he had last session 
urged the East India Loan Bill through its 
various stages at a very late hour of the 
night, until the third reading, which was 
proposed at an hour unusually early. On 
referring to those authorities which were 
in every one’s possession, he found that on 
the evening when the India Bill was read 
a third time, a previous discussion had 
taken place in the House on the subject of 
the Assessed Taxes, and on the motion for 
the third reading, the hon. gent. and the 
noble lord who supported his statement 
had participated in a debate which termi- 
nated with a division. How far these facts 
were consistent with any intention to 
carry the bill through parliament by sur- 
prise, he left for the House to determine. 
Lord A. Hamilton declared that if ever 
there was a subject which called for mi- 
nute and particular attention, it was the 
present. -He defended the conduct of his 
hon. friend from the imputations which 
had been thrown out against it. His hon. 
friend had been accused of prejudging 
sir George Barlow—of prejudging a man 
by whom so many brave officers had 
been condemned and punished without an 
examination or a hearing! Yet it was for 
this person that such extreme tenderness 
was manifested by the right hon. gent. at 
the head of the government of India. He 
would not justify all the acts of the Ma- 
dras army ; but this he would say, that it 
was the intemperance of sir G. Barlow 
which drove them to those acts. By law 
it was declared, that no servants of the 
Company were to be displaced without 
communicating to them the cause in writ- 
ing, and without giving them an opportu- 
nity of being heard in their defence. 
This law had been directly violated. 
Even after the trials, the printing and 
publishing of them were refused, on the 
simple declaration that such a measure 
was not expedient. He deprecated the 
general inattention of the House and the 
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country to subjects of this nature, and de- 
clared, that when he called to mind the 
various acts of tyranny and oppression of 
which the British had been guilty to the 
natives of India, he felt it his imperious 
duty to bring questions of this description 
cic the consideration of parliament, as 
frequently as possible. 

Sir J. Anstruther thought, that as this 
was only a motion for the production of 
papers, which there was no intention to 
refuse, it would have been better to have 
deferred all comment until the papers 
were actually on the table. If this was 
an important general principle, it was par- 
ticularly important with respect to Indian 
affairs, because it was a long time before 
papers on Indian subjects could be pro- 
duced, and therefore the impressions made 
in the speech of the mover of such papers, 
must remain for a long time without being 
wiped away. Such speeches also found | 
their way to India, and naturally excited 


‘jn that country great anxiety for many 


months before the ultimate decision of 
arliament could be known there. Still, 
owever, when assertions were made on 
one side, it became necessary to balance 
the impression made by those assertions 
by opposite assertions on the other. He 
rose for the purpose of meeting by asser- 
tion, that which was only assertion. When 
the papers should be produced, he would 
take on himself to prove, not only that sir 
G. Barlow had shewn great talent, firm- 
ness, genius, and courage in the suppres-. 
sion ot the mutiny, but that no part of his 
conduct during the whole of the military 
transactions in. India could be fairly 
charged by any candid man as the cause 
of that mutiny. As to the civil transac- 
tions, it would turn out that sir G. Barlow 
had little to do with them. Jt would turn 
out that the conduct of the Chief Justice 
of Madras (consistently with his conduct 
while holding the same situation in Nova 
Scotia), was as honourable to himself as it 
was advantageous to the country. An hon. 


, had taken it for granted, that the 


urors on the trials alluded to had been 
punished for their verdict. This he posi- 
tively contradicted. Not a single person 
who sat on those trials as a juror was ever 
punished by sir G. Barlow on that ac- 
count. He hoped, however, it would not 
be contended, that because an individual 
had sat as a juror on those trials, that he 
was therefore to be indemnified from the 
consequences of any act which he might 
afterwards think proper to commit. Far 
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from being punished, some of these jurors 
had been promoted. One of the most 
confidential servants of the government 
(the present Secretary), had been one of 
those jurors. He was willing to admit 
that sir G. Barlow had dismissed some of 
the officers in the Company’s service with- 
out trial. In doing so, he had most wisely 
used the power entrusted to him; but if, 
in a military government, the individual 
at the head of that government were not 
allowed this summary authority, no army 
could possibly remain embodied for any 
length of time. What ne had stated he 
desired distinctly to say were only asser- 
tions: but they were as good as the asser- 
tions on the other side: and on the pro- 
duction of the papers, he pledged himself 
to prove that they were facts. 

Sie Hugh Montgomery believed that it 
was the course adopted by sir George Bar- 
low which had produced the rebellion. 
When he first took upon himself the go- 
vernment, the army were perfectly obe- . 
dient, and ready to wait with patience for 
the decision which should be taken upon 
their claims. Whena spirit of discontent 
pervaded the army, he took no measures 
of conciliation. On the contrary, many 
officers were seized and made prisoners, 
at the point of the bayonet. Such con- 
duct not only produced great irritation, 
but induced other officers to think of 
putting themselves on their defence. This 
was very wrong, and could not be justi- 
fied; but still the officers had received 
great provocation. He considered that it 
was not any qualities of sir George Barlow 
which had put a stop to the mutiny, but 
that the principal cause was the expecta- 
tion of lord Minto’s arrival at Madras. 
The memorial of major Boles and colonel 
Capper had been treated with great con- 
tempt; and the governor had assumed a 
power which the Commander in Chief, in 
this country, had not, of dismissing officers 
at his pleasure. 

Mr. Astell felt it to be his duty todefend the 
Court of Directors from the charges which 
had been preferred against them. An 
hon. bart. had accused the Directors of 
having expressed their determination not 
to hear general M‘Dowall in his defence. 
So far, howéver, was this from the fact, 
that, instead of the Directors evincing any 
indisposition to hear gen. M‘Dowall, the 
general had declared, that-he would not 
reply to them. With respect to the Ma- 
dras army, it was on record in Fort St. 
George, in 1807, that that army was inap 
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unsettled state. An hon. baronet near 
him had imputed the suppression of the 
rebellion to the arrival of the governor- 
general at Madras. Not so. ‘The rebel- 
lion terminated, because the officers of the 
Madras army found thatthe native officers 
were not inclined to support them, and 
because they experienced in sir G. Bar- 
low, a firmness of determination which 
they had not anticipated. 

Mr. Howarth lamented that the chair- 
man of the Court of Directors should have 
charged men, who from north to south, 
from east to west, had traversed the pe- 
ninsula of India, and by their bravery 
and perseverance, had established the in- 
terests of the East India Company, with 
being factions. Was the hon. gent. aware 
of the danger of his second observation? 
Could any.man who knew any thing of 
India, be so mischievous as to say that the 
mutiny was quelled, not by the arrival of 
lord Minto at Madras, but by the Euro- 
pean officers not having been able to pre- 
vail on the native officers to. concur with 
them in their object? With respect to the 
civil transactions, it appeared on the face 
of the proceedings, that verdicts of juries 
had been set aside, and that jurors had 
been punished. These were circumstances 
which demanded the most serious investi- 
gation. 

The motion was then agreed to, as were 
also a number of other motions made by 

' Mr. Creevey for different official docu- 
ments ‘6n the same subject. 


[Privatery Steatine Bitt.] Sir Samuel 
Romilly rose to make his promised motion 
on this subject ; a subject which, he ob- 
served, was byno means new to the House, 
as he should conclude by moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill precisely similar to that 
which he had introduced, and which passed 
that House last session. Adverting to the 
efforts which he had made to amend the 
penal law, he called the attention of the 
House to the good effects which had re- 
sulted from the repeal, in 1808, of the Act 
which made privately stealing from the 
person capital. Those good effects were, 
that a greater number of trials for that of- 
fence had taken place, and that of those 
tried, a much larger proportion had been 
convicted. A more decisive proof of the 
beneficial effect of the new law could not 
be required. Indeed, the anticipations in 
which he had indulged on the subject, had 
_- been verified. Many individuals, who, 

_ under the old system, would have experi- 


enced complete impunity for their petty 
crimes, had been stopped in the com- 
mencement of their cateer, and thus a 
great number of crimes of more magni- 
tude had been happily prevented. He 
referred to the history of the three Bills 
which he had introduced into the House 
in the last session. The first, which re- 
pealed the Act that rendered it capital 
privately to steal to the value of five shill- 
ings in a shop, warehouse, &c. passed the 
House of Commons. The next, which 
went to repeal the Act that rendered it 
capital to steal to the value of forty shill- 
ings, in a dwelling-house, was lost by the 
small majority of two, in a very thin 
House. As to the third of those Bills, 
which related to stealing to the value of 
forty shillings on board vessels in naviga- 
ble rivers, canals, &c. unavoidable cir- 
cumstances prevented it from ever coming 
under discussion. He had maturely con- 
sidered the subject since the last session, 
and he was more firmly convinced than 
ever of the solidity of the grounds on 
which he had proceeded, and of the great 
importance of the subject. Still more 
deeply was he impressed with a sense of 
the imperativeness of the duty which he 
conceived himself to be discharging. It 
was not from light motives that he pre- 
sumed to recommend an alteration in @ 
matter so important as the criminal law 
of the land. He had always thought that 
it was the duty of every man to use the 
means which he possessed, for the purpose 
of advancing the well being of his fellow- 
creatures, and he was not aware of any 
way in which he could himself advance 
that well being so effectually, as by adopt- 
ing the course which he now pursued. 
Lord Coke used to say, “that he consi- 


dered every mani who was successful in his | 


profession, as under an obligation to bene- 
fit society ;”” and the works which that 
great and learned man produced, after a 
life of labour, in the high situation in 
which he was placed, were his mode of 
paying the social debt. So for himself, 
his success and his good fortune in his 
profession, had laid him under a debt to 
the society amongst whom he lived ; and 
the way in which he intended to discharge 
that obligation, was by endeavouring to 


-meliorate the law, and thus to increase the 


security and happiness of hiscountry. Ie 
was not a little that would discourage 
him. He was not to be discouraged b 

the consideration that he had hitherto 
spent a great dea! of time on this subject 
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without doing much good. He certainly 
- would not persevere if the sense of the pub- 
lic were decidedly against him; but un- 
Jess he was satisfied of the impropriety of 
the proceeding, he would persevere until 
his proposed measures were negatived by 
a much larger majority than that whic 
hhad rejected his second Bill last session. 
By those who opposed that Bill, it was in- 
sinuated, that he had objects much more 
- extensive than those which were immedi- 
ately indicated. To this he could only 
reply, that he had no intention of propos- 
ing to the House any measure but those 
which he had already described ; with 
the exception indeed of one, of inferior 
magnitude, proceeding on similar princi- 
ples, and which he should perhaps submit 
to the House in a few days. But even 
were the suspicion that he had latent ob- 
jects in view, well founded, ought that to 
militate against the adoption of measures 
in themselves beneficial? He conceived 
himself as the organ of a considerable 
ortion of the community, asking the 
sehen to adopt measures which were re- 
commended to them by the strongest mo- 
tives of public advantage. Would it not 
be strange that because a person might 
make an unjust demand that he 
should be refused that which was just ? 
Would it not be strange if a judge should 
withhold from a suitor his right, lest he 
should become litigious and acquire that 
to which he was not entitled? He would, 


however, detain the House no longer at ' 


esent, but merely move, “That leave 
be given to bring in a Bill, to repeal so 
much of the Act of the 10th and 11th of 
William 3, as takes away the benefit of 
clergy from persons privately stealing in 
any shop, warehouse, coach-house, or 
stable, any goods, wares, or merchandizes 
of the yalue of five shillings, and for more 
effectually preventing the crimes of steal- 
ing privately in shops, warehouses, coach- 
houses, or stables.” - 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had cer- 
tainly no intention to oppose the motion 
of his hon. and learned friend. He did 
justice to the motives by which. he was 
actuated, and was convinced, however 
they. might differ in the view they pi 
pened to take of the measure to be sub- 
mitted to the House, that his hon. and 
learned friend was entitled to the most 
perfect credit for doing that which he felt 
to be an imperative duty. It however did 
not follow, that those who gave him credit 
for rectitude of intentions, must feel the 
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necessity, and see the policy of bringing © 
forward the measure his hon. and learned 
friend thought it would be expedient to 
adopt. Much as his motives were enti- _ 
tled to praise, he thought the hon. and 
learned gent. had given proofs of preju- 
dice (a prejudice certainly very natural,) 
when speaking of the benefits derived 
from his bill. The increased number of 
prosecutions, which he thought went to 
establisb the public utility of the measure © 
adopted at his suggestion in 1808, he (the 
Chancellor of the Exctiequer) thought far 
from being a decisive proof, that good had . 
resulted from it; it was as equivocal a 
circumstance as could be stated to the 
-House. The hon. and learned gent. had» 
said, that he thought more prosecutions 
had been commenced, and that more wit- 
nesses had come forward, in consequence 
of the punishment being slighter than for- 
merly, as many had escaped punishment 
through ‘the reluctance of individuals to . 
prosecute, when death must follow convic- 
tion. Now, it might be that more prose. 
cutions were commenced than formerly 
against such offenders—not because prose- 
cutors and witnesses came forward more 
willingly from the consideration he had 
stated, but because more offences were 
committed, and committed with greater 
hardihood, froma knowledge of the penalty 
incurred being less severe. This might 
be the cause of the increase of prosecu- 
tions, while at the same time it tendered 
conviction more easy. He did say it 
was so; he would not decide ,€ither one 
way or the other, but he contended that 
the hon. and learned gent. in taking this 
as a most decisive proof in favour of the 
efficacy of his measure, had shewn him- 
self not wholly free from prejudice. 
With respect to the bills, he could have no 
objection to their being again brought in, 
and again entertained by the House ; but 
in giving his assent to their being so 
brought in, it was his wish that he might 
not be prejudged as pledging himself to 
support them. As to what his hon. and 
learned friend had said of the objections 
which had been made to his measures, on 
the ground that he had something further 
in contemplation, he did not plead guilty” 
to having made such an objection, nor did 
he think it reasonable. Perhaps those 
who supposed the existence in his hon. 
and learned friend of a disposition to in- 
troduce further measures of an extensive 
description, objected to the present mea- 


sures, on the ground that the principle om 
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which they proceeded might become in- 
jutious by extension, He thought it fair 
to consider the proposition on its own 
merits, and rather to oppose the prineiple 
when it should appear about to be carried 
too far, than to give opposition at present, 
because the principle might hereafter be 
pushed to objectionable extent. He con- 
cjuded by expressing himself content 
that the. Bills should be brought in, but 
repeating, that it was his wish that those 
who so gave their assent, should not be 


‘considered as pledging themselves. to af- 


ford them their future support. 

Sir S. Romilly thought his right hon. 
friend had forgot one of his reasons for 
thinking his bill had been of public utility. 
He had said first, that more had been 
brought to trial; and secondly, that more 
of those tried had been convicted. Now 
could there be any reason for imputing 
a payee to him, when he spoke of his 

ill as having done good on the last-men- 
tioned ground? Was it possible to ac- 


count for the circumstance of 19 being 


acquitted and one found guilty out of 20 
tried before the passing of the Bil, and 19 
being convicted and one acquitted out of 
20 tried after it had passed, but by sup- 
posing the prosecuters, witnesses, and jury 
to have done their duty in the one instance 
and not in the other, and that the change 
arose from the good effects of the law. 
On the first ground he also disclaimed 
prejudice ; and’ contended, that the in- 
crease of prosecutors could not solely 
arise from the number of offences being 
greater than formerly. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer reminded 
his hon. and learned friend,. that he had 
supposed the offences to be committed 
with a greater degree of hardihood and 
less dread of the consequences than before, 
and thence accounted for the facility of 
conviction. 

Mr. D. Giddy stated the grounds on 
which he had thought it his duty to op- 
pose the Bill of the hon. and learned 
gent. in the last session. Without being 
more deficient in- humanity than others, 
he might feel it right to oppose the prin- 
ciple on which it was grounded, if it 
should appear about to be pushed too far. 
Whatever he might feel on this subject, 
he could not object to the Bill being 
brought in. 

- Mr. Ponsonby thought his hon. and 
learned friend had been misunderstood. 
He did not take credit to himself for more 
feeling and more humanity than were 
VOL. XVIII. 
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possessed by other gentlemen, but it hav- 
ing been argued that the’ principle on 
which his motion was grounded was more 
objectionable than the individual propo- 
sition submitted to the House, from the 
extent to which it might be carried, he 


announced, and not to push the principle 
to a dangerous length. 

The Solicitor General observed, that his 
hon. and learned friend had stated there 
had been a greater number of prosecutions 
since the passing of his bills than before, 
and thence inferred, that witnesses- and 
prosecutors came forward more readily, 
from a knowledge that the offence of 
which individuals were accused, was not 
to be punished by death, and that hence 
much benefit was derived to the commnu- 
nity. This circumstance, which had been 
so brought forward, he thought extremely 
equivocal. From a ‘salutary measure he 
should have hoped that’ such offences 
would have less frequently occurred, but 
when it was found that they were more 
numerous than formerly, the trials at least 
(which was one proof of the number of 
offences committed), he should be inclined 
to draw an inference very different from. 
that drawn by his hon. and learned friend, 


had been productive of evil. But then 
the hon. and learned gent. had said, how 
was his second assertion to-be answered, 
that of those tried a greater number had 
been convicted? To this he would reply, 
that the taking away the distinction re- 
specling privately stealing, and making 
the effect the same whether the theft came 
under that denomination or not, might 
give greater facility to conviction. It 
was difficult to get correct information on 
the subject, as to the causes which had 
led to the effect spoken of by the hon. 
and learned gentleman. It could only be 
procured from those who were most con- 
cerned in,.trying for that species of offence. 
Offenders of the description: alluded to, 
pickpockets, &c. might well. be supposed 
to be most numerous in London and its 
vicinity, and those before whom such 
cases were decided, most competent to 
decide on the question, whether or not 
that species of crime had been diminished. 
He was sorry to say that on inquiry, he 


were of opinion, that the number of such 

offences was not diminished, but was be- 

come more frequent than before from its 
4M 
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had now stated it to be his intention. to’ 
confine himself to the measures he had 


and fear that instead of good, the measure. 


found those. who had most experience, » 
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being known they were no longer punished 


by death. This he had been fold, and | 


this he really believed was the state of the 
case, ashe feared it would be found on 
inquiry by his hon. and learned friend. 
Sir S. Romitly, in explanation, said, that 
in acting as he did, he considered himself 
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strictly as doing his duty. He had no | 
pretensions to more humanity than others; 
he had never proposed the measure merely 
on the ground of humanity ; and he claimed 
no merit but that of doing his duty. 


| Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 
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